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contains  a  complete  text  for  the  collegiate  lecturer ;  and  is  an  essential  hand-book  for  the  student 
who  is  desifous  to  beccmie  acquainted  with  all  that  is  memorable  in  general  secular  arch«o)ogy. 

The  Mooamir  Histobt  portion  is  divided  into  Fourteen  Chapters,  on  the  following  general 
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new  ehapter  on  the  Hiatory  of  the  United  Sutee. 

This  Maaval  of  Modon  History,  by  Mr.  Taytor,  is  the  most  vahiable  and  iostraeUve  work 
eeaeeninf  the  geaeial  aubjeets  whMi  it  eoosprebeads,  that  can  be  fomd  in  the  whole  departed 
of  historical  literature. 
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The  celebrity  of  thia  \f  ork  on  the  Continent,  and  the  want  in  Engliah  Literature 
of  a  good  history  of  France,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  introduce  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  all.  J 

*«*  It  is  designed  to  publish  the  work  in  monthly  parts,  (or  oftener  if  possible.) 
Two  parts  of  the  American  edition  containing  a  volume  of  the  Paris,  at  one-third 
the  coat.  The  whole  work  will  probably  make  aizteen  Noa.,  and  bind  in  four 
octavo  volumea. 

OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  CRITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

From  the  Foreifn  Ctoaitarly  Esview,  Vol.  50. 

*'  M.  Michelet,  whoae  Historical  labors  both  on  Ancient  and  Modem  topics  have 
long  rendered  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  French  public,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  ^ 

most  enviable  situations  that  an  hiatorian  can  hold,  as  chief  of  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion in  the  Archives  du  .(oyaume — all  the  riches  of  this  immense  ettablishment  are 
in  his  own  keeping ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  his  honorable  poeition  of 
Profeasor  of  History  for  France,  puts  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  historical  portion 
of  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  accumulated  stores  of  a  life  of  continual  research 
he  adda  the  precious  acquirements  of  a  most  accomplished  modem  linguist,  and  a 
well  read  scholar  in  the  tongues  of  clasaical  antiquity  ;  he  possesses  unwearied 
powers  of  application,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  concientious  searchers  of  original  doc- 
umenta  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  .  .  .The  highly  poetical  and  religious 
tum  of  mind  of  this  author  leads  him  to  place  every  thing  in  new  and  original  points 
of  view  ;  his  descriptions  are  accurate,  full  of  details,  and  eminently  graphic.  After 
quoting  passagea  from  the  author's  work,  the  reviewer  says :  These  passages,  which  * 

we  have  cited  at  considerable  length  in  order  to  make  the  reader  more  fully  ac-  V, 

qaainted  with  M.  Micbelef  a  style,  are  too  beautiiiil,  too  dramatic,  to  need  much 
comment  of  our  own.  We  need  only  say  that  the  same  strain  of  poesy  prevadea 
almost  every  page  of  his  book ;  that  as  the  reader  tuma  over  leaf  after  leaf  he  finds 
new  views  opening  to  his  sight,  new  methods  of  treating  matters  of  previously  well 
known  historical  celebrity,  and  every  where  the  most  cheering  and  amiable  display 
of  candor,  moderation,  and  conscientious  judgement.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these 
volumes  without  feeling  a  regard  for  the  au&or  that  increases  the  farther  we  ad- 
vance in  them." — For.  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  L. 

"  Micbelef  s  History  haa  only  to  be  translated  to  become  one  of  the  moat  popu- 
lar books  ever  published.  The  author  is  a  map  of  the  highest  genina  ;  his  eradition 
is  wonderful,  and  he  ia  at  once  philosophic  and  dramatic,  uniting  the  aeverest  judg- 
ment to  the  moat  &cile  ana  delicate  imagination.  His  history  is  thus  not  only  a 
succession  of  faithful  picturea  but  a  series  of  the  profoundeat  deductions.  The 
modem  French  school  of  history,  comprising  aa  it  does,  among  many  iUustriopB 
naroea,  thoae  of  Thiers,  Gnizot,  and  HiieiTy,  ia  deaervedly  acknowledged  aa  the  fine 
ill  Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  it  we  ahould  certainly  place  Mons.  Michelet."-— 
Monthly  Magtixivf. 
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PHEFACE. 


Thi  sources  from  which  this  work  has  been  drawn  have  necessarily 
been  exceedingly  various.  It  was  in  fact  originally  intended  that  the 
several  parts  should  have  been  supplied  by  difierent  writers,  as  In  the 
instance  of  the  valuable  contribution  which,  in  addition  to  his  kind 
assistance  throughout,  has  been  furbished  to  the  earlier  part  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge ;  and  although,  in  its  present  shape,  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  and  executing  it  has  fallen  upon  one  person,  yet  it  should  be 
clearly  understod  how  largely  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  aid  of  others,  in 
order  to  supply  the  defects  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Amold*s 
life  and  character,  which  was  confined  to  the  intercourse  I  enjoyed  with 
him,  first  as  his  pupil  at  Rugby,  from  1829  to  1834,  and  thenceforward, 
on  more  fiuniliar  terms,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

To  his  family,  I  feel  that  the  fewest  words  will  best  express  my  sense, 
both  of  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  me  by  intrusting  to  my 
care  so  precious  a  charge,  and  of  the  manifold  kindness  with  which  they 
have  assisted  me,  as  none  others  could.  To  the  many  attached  friends 
of  his  earlier  years,  the  occurrence  of  whose  names  in  the  following 
pages  makes  it  unnecessary  to  mention  them  more  particularly  here,  I 
would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  obligations,  not 
only  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  given  me  access  to  all  letters 
and  information  that  I  could  require,  but  still  more  for  the  active  interest 
which  they  have  taken  in  lightening  my  responsibility  and  labour,  and 
for  the  careful  and  most  valuable  criticism  to  which  some  of  them  have 
allowed  me  to  subject  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  Lastly, 
his  pupils  will  perceive  the  unsparing  use  I  have  made  of  their  numerous 
contributions.  I  had  at  one  time  thought  of  indicating  the  various 
distinct  authorities  from  which  the  chapter  on  his  "  School  Life  at  Rug- 
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by"  has  been  compiled,  but  I  found  that  this  would  be  impracticable. 
The  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  most  aided  me  will  be  found  in 
the  Correspondence.  To  those  many  others,  who  are  not  there  men- 
tioned— and  may  I  here  be  allowed  more  especially  to  name  my  younger 
schoolfellows,  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  chiefly  through  the 
means  of  this  work,  and  whose  recollections,  as  being  the  most  recent 
and  the  most  lively,  have  been  amongst  the  most  valuable  that  I  have 
received — ^I  would  here  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  more  than 
assistance  which  they  have  rendered  me.  Great  as  has  been  the  anxiety 
and  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  it  has  been  relieved  by  nothing  so 
much  as  the  assurance  which  I  have  received  through  their  co-operetion, 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  our  common 
friend  and  master,  and  that  the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  example 
continues  and  will  continue  to  produce  the  fruits  which  he  would  most 
have  desirid  to  see. 

The  Correspondence  has  been  selected  from  the  mass  of  letters  pre- 
served, in  many  cases,  in  almost  unbroken  series  from  first  to  last.  One 
large  class— those  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils— I  have  been  unable  to 
procure,  and  possibly  they  could  not  have  been  made  available  for  the 
present  work.  Another  numerous  body  of  letters — ^those  which  were 
addressed  to  scientific  or  literary  men  on  questions  connected  with  his 
edition  of  Thucydides  or  his  History— I  have  omitted,  partly  as  thinking 
them  too  minute  to  occupy  space  wanted  for  subjects  of  more  general 
importance;  partly  because  their  substance  or  their  results  have  for  the 
most  part  been  incorporated  into  his  published  works.  To  those  which 
appear  In  the  present  collection,  something  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
has  been  imparted  by  the  necessary  omission,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
of  repetitions,  such  as  must  necessarily  occur  in  letters  written  to  differ- 
ent persons  at  the  same  time— of  allusions  which  would  have  been  painful 
to  living  individuals — of  domestic  details,  which,  however  characteristic, 
could  not  have  been  published  without  a  greater  infringement  on  privacy 
than  is  yet  possible — of  passages  which,  without  further  explanation 
than  could  be  given,  would  certainly  have  been  misunderatood.  Still, 
enough  remains  to  give  in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  manner,  what 
he  thought  and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  him.  And  though 
the  mode  of  expression  must  be  judged  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  with  the  usual  and  just  allowance  for 
the  famifiaiity  and  unreservedness  of  epistolary  intercourse,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  Lettera  represent  (except  nvhere  they  correct  themselves) 
what  those  who  knew  him  best  believe  to  have  been  his  deliberate  con- 
victions and  his  habitual  feelings. 

The  object  of  the  Narrative  has  been  to  state  so  much  as  would 
enable  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  Lettera  with  a  correct  underatanding 
of  their  writer  in  his  dlflforent  periods  of  life,  and  his  different  spheres  of 
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action.  In  all  cases  where  it  was  poidUe)  his  opiniona  and  plana  havv 
been  given  in  kiie  own  words,  and  in  no  case,  whether  in  speaking  oC 
what  he  did  or  intended  to  do,  from  mere  ooi^ecture  of  my  own  or  of  any 
one  else.  Wherever  the  narrative  has  gone  into  greater  detail,  as  in  the 
chapter  on  his  "School  Life  at  Rugby,"  it  has  been  where  the  Letters 
were  comparatively  silent,  and  where  details  alone  would  give  to  those 
who  were  most  concerned  a  true  representation  of  his  views  and  ac* 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  have  mixed  up  any  judgment 
of  my  own,  either  of  praiae  or  censure,  with  the  facts  or  the  statements 
contained  in  this  work,  would  have  been  wholly  irrelevant.  The  only 
question  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or 
opinion  that  lias  come  before  me,  has  been  not  whether  1  approved  or 
disapproved  of  it,  but  whether  it  was  characteristic  of  him.  To  have 
assumed. the  office  of  a  judge,  in  addition  to  that  of  a  narrator  or  editor, 
would  have  increased  the  responsibility,  already  great,  a  hundredfold; 
and  in  the  present  case,  the  vast  importance  of  many  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed— the  insufficient  time  and  knowledge  which  I  had  at  command — ^the 
almost  filial  relation  in  which  I  atood  towards  tiim — ^would  have  rendered 
it  absolutely  impossible,  even  had  it  not  been  efiectually  precluded  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  For  similar  reasons,  I  have  abstained  from 
giving  any  formal  account  of  his  general  character.  He  waa  one  of  a 
class  whose  whole  being,  inteUectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  is  like  the 
cloud  of  the  poet, 

*'  Which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all,** 

and  whose  character,  therefore,  is  far  better  expressed  by  their  own 
words  and  deeds,  than  by  the  representation  of  others.  Lastly,  I  would 
also  hope  that  the  plan,  which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  will  in 
some  measure  compensate  for  the  many  deficiencies,  which  I  liave  vainly 
endeavoured  to  remedy  in  the  execution  of  the  task  which  I  have  under- 
taken. Some,  indeed,  there  must  be,  who  will  painfully  feel  the  contrast, 
which  probably  always  exists  in  the  case  of  any  remarkable  man,  between 
the  image  of  his  inner  life,  as  it  was  known  to  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him,  and  the  outward  image  of  a  written  biography,  which  can  rarely 
be  more  than  a  faint  shadow  of  what  they  cherish  in  their  own  recollec- 
tions— ^the  one  representing  what  he  was — the  other  only  what  he  thought 
and  did;  the  one  formed  in  the  atmosphere  which  he  had  himself  created, 
— the  other  necessarily  accommodating  itself  to  the  public  opinion  to 
which  it  is  mainly  addressed.  But  even  to  these — and  much  more  to 
readers  in  general— it  is  my  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  any  untrue  or  im- 
perfect impression  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  which  may  be  gathered 
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firom  my  accovnt  of  them  will  be  sufficiently  corrected  by  hie  own 
representation  of  them  in  hie  Letters,  and  that  the  attention  will  not  be 
diverted  by  any  extraneous  comments  or  inferences  from  the  lessons 
which  will  be  best  learned  from  the  mere  record  itself  of  his  life  and 
Uaching. 

May  14tli,  ISM. 
UnlTenity  Collefo,  Oxford. 
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THOMAS   ARNOLD,  D.D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLT  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Thomas  Arnold,  seventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  William 
and  Martha  Arnold,  was  born  on  June  l^th^  1795,  at  West  Cowet, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  family  had  been  settled  for  two 
generations,  their  original  residence .  having  been  at  Lowestofi) 
in  Suffolk. 

His  father,  who  was  collector  of  the  customs  at  Cowes,  died 
suddenly  of  spasm  in  the  heart,  on  March  3rd,  1801.  His  two 
elder  brothers,  William  and  Matthew,  died,  the  first  in  1806,  the 
second  in  1820.  His  sister^  all  survived  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third,  Susannah,  who,  af\er  a  lingering  complaint  in  the 
spine,  died  at  Laleham,  in  1832. 

His  early  education  was  confided  by  his  mother  to  her  sister, 
Miss  Delaneld,  who  took  an  afieetionate  pride  in  her  charge, 
and  directed  all  his  studies  as  a  child.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  to 
Warminster  school,  in  Wiltshire,  under  Dr.  Gnfliths,  with  whose 
assistant  master,  Mr.  La  wee,  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  long 
ailer  they  had  parted.  In  1807,  he  was  removed  to  Winchester, 
where,  having  entered  as  a  commoner,  and  afterwards  become 
a  scholar  of  the  college,  he  remained  till  1811.  In  afler  life  he 
always  cherished  a  strong  Wykehamist  feeling,  and  during  his 
head-mastership  at  Rugby,  often  recurred  to  his  knowledge 
there  first  acquired,  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  public  school, 
and  to  his  recollections  of  the  tact  in  managing  boys  shown  by 
Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  skill  in  imparting  scholarship  which  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Gtabell,  who  during  his  stay  there  were  succes 
siveiy  head  roasters  of  Winchester. 

He  was  then,  as  always,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition, 
but  hfs  manner  as  a  child,  and  till  his  entrance  at  Oxford,  was 
marked  by  a  stiffness  and  formality  the  vevf  reverse  of  the  joy- 
ousness  and  simplicity  of  his  later  years  ;  his  family  and  sohool* 
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fellows  both  remember  him  as  unlike  those  of  his  own  age,  and 
with  peculiar  pursuits  of  his  own;  and  the  tone  and  style  of  his 
early  letters,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved,  are 
such  as  might  naturally  have  been  produced  oy  living  chiefly  io 
the  company  of  his  elders,  and  reading,  or  hearing  read  to  him 
before  he  could  read  himself,  books  suited  to  a  more  advanced 
age. 

Both  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
diflicuity  in  early  rising,  amounting  almost  to  a  constitutional  in- 
firmity ;  and  though  his  after  life  will  show  how  completely  this 
was  overcome  by  habit,  yet  he  oflen  said  that  early  rising  was 
a  daily  effort  to  him,  and  that  in  this  instance  he  never  Tound 
the  truth  of  the  usual  rule  that  all  things  are  made  easy  by  cus- 
tom. With  this,  however,  was  always  united  great  occasional 
energy  ;  and  one  of  his  schoolfellows  gives  it  as  his  impression 
of  him  that  "he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  and  utterly  immove- 
able by  force  or  fraud,  when  he  made  up  his  mind,  whether  right 
or  wrong." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  some  of  his  later  in- 
terests in  his  earliest  amusements  and  occupations.  He  never 
lost  the  recollection  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the 
excitement  of  nkvaX  and  military  affairs,  of  which  he  naturally 
saw  and  heard  much  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  time 
of  the  war ;  and  the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure,  with 
the  few  playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing  rival  fleets  ia 
his  father's  garden,  or  acting  the  battles  of  the  Homeric  heroes, 
with  whatever  implements  he  could  use  as  spear  and  shield,  and 
reciting  their  several  speeches  from  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  He  was  from  his  earliest  years  exceedingly  fond  of  bal- 
lad poetry,  which  his  Winchester  schoolfellows  used  to  learn 
from  his  repetition  before  they  had  seen  it  in  print ;  and  his  own 
compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same  direction.  A  play  of 
this  kind,  in  which  his  schoolfellows  were  introduced  as  the  dra- 
matis personce,  and  a  long  poem  of  "  Simon  de  Montfort,"  in 
imitation  of  Scott's  Marmion,  procured  for  him  at  school,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  another  boy  of  the  same  name,  the  appella- 
tion of  Poet  Arnold.  And  the  earliest  specimen  of  his  composi- 
tion which  has  been  preserved  is  a  little  tragedy,  written  before 
he  was  seven  years  old,  on  "  Piercy  Earl  of  Northumberland  " 
suggested  apparently  by  Home's  play  of  Douglas;  which,  how- 
ever, contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except,  perhaps,  the  ac- 
curacy of  orthographv,  language,  and  blank'  verse  metre,  in 
wliich  it  is  written,  and  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  different 
acts  and  scenes. 

But  he  was  most  renmrked  for  his  forwardness  in  history  and 

Esography.    His  strong  power  of  memory,  (whicii,  however,  in 
ter  years  depended  mainly  on  association.)  extending  to  the 
exact  state  of  the  weather  on  particular  days,  or  the  exact  words 
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and  position  of  passages  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty 
years,  showed  itself  very  early  and  chiefly  on  these  euhjects. 
One  of  the  few  recollections  which  he  retained  of  his  father  was, 
that  he  received  from  him,  at  three  years  old,  a  present  of  Smol- 
lett's History  of  England,  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  hid  gone  Uirough  the  stories  connected  with  the  por- 
traits and  pictures  of  the  successive  reigns;  and  at  the  same  age 
he  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's  table  arranging  his  geographical 
cards,  and  recognising  by  their  shape  at  a  glance  the  ditierent 
counties  of  the  dissected  map  of  England. 

He  long  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  miscellane- 
ous books  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  school  library  at  War- 
minster, and  when,  in  his  Professorial  chair  at  Oxford,  he  quoted 
Dr.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History,  it  was  from  his  recollection 
of  what  he  had  there  read  when  he  was  eight  vears  old.  At 
Winchester  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  Russelrs  Modern  Eu- 
rope ;  Gibbon  and  Mitford  he  had  read  twice  over  before  he  left 
school;  and  amongst  the  comments  on  his  reading  and  the 
bursts  of  political  enthusiasm  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  which 
he  indulged  in  his  Winchester  letters,  it  is  curious,  as  connected 
with  his  later  labors,  to  read  his  indignation,  when  fourteen  years 
old,  "  at  the  numerous  boasts  which  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Latin  writers."  "I  verily  believe,"  he  adds,  "that 
half  at  least  of  the  Roman  history  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least 
scandalously  exaggerated  :  how  far  different  are  the  modest  un- 
affected, and  impartial  narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Xenophon." 

The  period  both  of  his  home  and  school  education  was  too 
short  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his  aAer  life.  But  he  al- 
ways looked  back  upon  it  with  a  marked  tenderness.  The  keen 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  bond  of  relationship  and  of 
early  association, — not  the  less  from  the  blank  in  his  own  domes- 
tic recollections  occasioned  by  his  father's  death,  and  his  own 
subsequent  removal  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, — invested  with  a 
peculiar  interest  the  scenes  and  companions  of  his  childhood. 
His  strong  domestic  affections  had  acted  as  an  important  safe- 
guard to  him,  when  he  was  thrown  at  so  early  an  age  into  the 
ne%v  sphere  of^an  Oxford  life  ;  and  when,  in  later  years,  he  was 
lefl  the  head  of  the  family,  he  delighted  in  gathering  round  him 
the  remains  of  his  father's  household,  and  in  treasuring  up  every 
particular  relating  to  his  birth-place  and  parentage,  even  to  the 
graves  of  the  older  generations  of  the  family  in  the  parish  church 
at  Lowestoff  and  the  great  willow  tree  in  his  father's  grounds  at 
Slattwoods,  from  which  he  transplanted  shoots  successively  to 
Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Fox  How.  Every  date  in  the  family 
history,  with  the  alteration  of  hereditary  names,  and  the  changes 
of  their  residence,  was  carefully  preserved  for  bis  children  in  his 
owa  handwriting,  and  when  in  alter  years  he  fixed  on  the  abode 
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of  his  old  age  in  Westmoreland,  it  was  his  great  delight  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  continuation  of  his  own  early  home  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  And  when,  as  was  his  wont,  he  used  to  look  back  from 
time  to  time  over  the  whole  of  this  period,  it  was  with  the  solemn 
feeling  which  is  expressed  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  written  on 
a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  earliest  school-education,  in  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  his  life  at  Laleham,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
work  at  Rugby.  "  Warminster,  January  5th  [1828].  I  have 
not  written  this  date  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  how  little 
could  I  foresee  when  I  wrote  it  last,  what  would  happen  to  me 
in  the  interval.  And  now  to  look  forward  twenty  years — how 
little  can  I  guess  of  that  also.  Only  may  He  in  whose  hands  are 
time  and  eternity,  keep  me  evermore  his  own ;  that  whether  I  live, 
I  may  live  unto  Him ;  or  whether  I  die,  I  may  die  unto  Him ; 
may  He  guide  me  with  his  counsel,  and  afler  that  receive  mc  to 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 


In  1311,  in  his  16th  year,  he  was  elected  as  a  scholar  at  Cor- 

gus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  in  1814,  his  name  was  placed  in  the 
rst  class  in  Litters  Humaniores ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  elect- 
ed Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  and  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  the  two  University  Essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the 
years  1815  and  1817.  Those  who  know  the  influence  which  his 
college  friendships  exercised  over  his  a(\er  life,  and  the  deep  af- 
fection which  he  always  bore  to  Oxford,  as  the  scene  of  the  hap- 
piest recollections  of  his  youth,  and  the  sphere  which  he  hoped 
to  occupy  with  the  employments  of  his  old  age,  will  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  following  record  of  his  under-graduate  life  by 
that  true  and  early  friend,  to  whose  timely  advice,  protection, 
and  example,  at  the  critical  period  when  ne  was  thrown  with 
all  the  spirits  and  the  inexperience  of  boyhood  on  the  temptations 
of  the  university,  he  always  said  and  felt,  that  he  had  owed 
more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  world. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Heath*!  Court,  September,  1843. 
MT  DEAR  STANLEY, 

When  you  informed  me  of  Mrs.  Arnold^s  wish  that  I  would 
contribute  to  your  memoir  of  our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Arnold,  such 
recollections  as  I  had  of  his  career  as  an  under-graduate  at  Ox- 
ford, with  the  intimation  that  they  were  intended  to  fill  up  that 
chapter  in  his  life,  my  only  hesitation  in  complying  with  her  wish 
arose  from  my  doubts^  whether  my  impressions  were  bo  fresh  and 
true,  or  my  powers  of  expression  such  as  to  enable  me  to  do  jus- 
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lice  to  the  subject.  A  true  and  lively  picture  of  him  at  that  time 
would  be,  I  am  sure,  interesting  in  itself;  and  I  felt  certain  also 
that  his  Oxford  residence  contributed  essentially  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character  in  after  lifi^.  My  doubts  remain ;  but  I  have 
not  thought  them  important  enough  to  prevent  my  endeavouring 
at  least  to  comply  with  her  reauest;  nor  will  I  deny  that  I  prom- 
ise myself  much  pleasure,  melancholy  though  it  may  be,  in  this 
attempt  to  recall  those  days.  They  had  meir  troubles,  I  dare 
say,  but  in  retrospect  they  always  appear  to  me  among  the  bright- 
est and  least  chequered,  if  not  the  most  useful,  which  have  ever 
been  vouchsafed  to  me. 

Arnold  and  I,  as  you  know,  were  under-graduates  of  Corpus 
Christi,  a  college  very  small  in  its  numbers,  and  humble  in  its 
buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  our  fellow-students  lormed  an 
attachment  never  weakened  in  the  after  course  of  our  lives.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  1S09,  and  thenceforward  for  some  few  years, 
it  was  under  the  Presidency,  mild  and  inert,  rather  than  paternal, 
of  Dr.  Cooke.  His  nephew.  Dr.  Williams,  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  medical  fellow,  the  only  lay  fellow  permitted  by  the 
statutes.  Retired  he  was  in  his  habits,  and  not  forward  to  mter- 
fere  with  the  pursuits  or  studies  of  the  young  men.  But  I  am' 
bound  to  record  not  only  his  learning  and  good  taste,  but  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  them  by  advice 
and  criticism  in  their  compositions.  When  I  wrote  for  the  Latin 
Verse  prize,  in  1810, 1  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  advice  in 
matters  of  tastp.  and  Latinity,  and  for  the  pointing  out  many 
faults  in  my  rough  verses. 

Our  tutors  were  the  present  Sedleian  Professor,  the  Rev.  G. 
L.  Cooke,  and  the  lately  deceased  President,  the  Rev.  T.  Bridg- 
es. Of  the  former,  because  he  is  alive,  I  will  only  say  that  I  be- 
lieve no  one  ever  attended  his  lectures  without  learning  to  ad- 
mire his  unwearied  industry,  patience,  and  good  temper,  and 
that  few  if  any  quitted  his  pupil  room  without  retaining  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  him.  The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Bridges  would 
have  affected  Arnold  as  it  has  me :  he  was  a  most  amiable  man ; 
the  affectionate  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  his  high  tone  of 
feeling,  fitted  him  especially  to  deal  with  young  men  ;  he  made 
us  always  desirous  of  pleasing  him ;  perhaps  his  fault  was  that  he 
was  too  easily  pleased  ;  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  long  and  deeply 
regretted  in  the  University. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege that  Arnold's  character  was  affected,  as  by  its  constitution 
and  system,  and  by  the  residents  whom  it  was  nis  fortune  to  as- 
sociate with  familiarly  there.  I  shall  hardly  do  justice  to  my 
subject  unless  I  state  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  former,  and  what 
I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  as  to  the  latter.  Corpus  is  a  very  small 
establishment, — twenty  fellows  and  twenty  scholars,  with  four 
exhibitioners,  form  the  foundation.    No  independent  members 
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were  admitted  except  gentlemen  commoners,  and  they  were 
limited  to  eix.    Of  the  scholars  several  were  bachelors,  and  the 
whole  number  of  students  actually  under  college  tuition  seldom 
exceeded  twenty.    But  the  scholarships,  though  not  entirely 
open,  were  yet  enough  so  to  admit  of  much  competition  ;  their 
value,  and  still  more,  the  creditable  strictness  and  impartiality 
with  which  the  examinations  were  conducted,  (qualities  at  that 
time  more  rare  in  college  elections  than  now,)  insured  a  number 
of  good  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  we  boasted  a  more 
than  proportionate  share  of  successful  competitors  forUniversiiy 
honours.  It  had  been  generally  understood,  (I  know  not  whether 
the  statutes  prescribe  the  practice,)  that  in  the  examinations  a 
large  allowance  was  made  for  youth ;  certain  it  was  that  we  had 
many  very  youn?  candidates,  and  that  of  these,  many  remarka- 
ble for  early  proficiency  succeeded.     We  were  then  a  small  so- 
ciety, the  members  rather  under  the  usual  age,  and  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability  and  scholarship ;  our 
mode  of  tuition  was  in  harmony  with  these  circumstances ;  not 
by  private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a  size  as  excited  emula- 
tion, and  made  us  careful  in  the  exact  and  neat  rendering  of  the 
original,  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  individual  attention 
on  the  tutor's  part,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  turn 
and  talents.    In  addition  to  the  books  read  in  lecture,  the  tutor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  settled  with  each  student  upon  some 
book  to  be  read  by  himself  in  private,  and  prepared  for  the  pub- 
lic examination  at  the  end  of  term  in  Hall ;  and  with  this  book 
something  on  paper,  either  an  analysis  of  it,  or  remarks  upon  it, 
was  expected  to  be  produced,  which  insured  that  the  book  should 
really  have  been  read.    It  has  often  struck  me  since,  that  this 
whole  plan,  which  is  now  I  believe  in  common  use  in  the  Uni- 
versity, was  well  devised  for  the  tuition  of  young  men  of  our 
age.     We  were  not  entirely  set  free  frpm  the  leading-strings  of 
the  school ;  accuracy  was  cared  for ;  we  were  accustomed  to 
vied  voce  rendering,  and  vivd  voce  question    and  answer  in 
our  lecture-room,  before  an  audience  of  fellow-students,  whom 
we  sufficiently  respected  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  additional  read- 
ing trusted  to  ourselves  alone,  prepared  us  for  accurate  private 
study,  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the  schools. 

One  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived  on 
the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other ;  we  mi&rht  be,  indeed 
we  were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner,  and  in  the  liberties  we 
took  with  each  other ;  hut  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  in  all  the  stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was 
not  boyish ;  we  debated  the  classic  and  romantic  question  ;  we 
discussed  poetry  and  hisfory,  lojiic  and  philosophy ;  or  we  fought 
over  the  Peninsular  battles  and  the  Continental  campaigns  with 
the  energy  ofdisputants  personally  concerned  in  them.  Our  habits 
were  inexpensive  and  temperate :  one  break-up  party  was  held 
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in  the  junior  common  room  at  the  end  of  each  tferm,  in  which  we 
indulged  our  geniua  more  freely,  and  our  merriment,  to  eay  the 
truth,  was  somewhat  exuberant  and  noisy;  but  the  authorities 
wisely  forbore  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  Corpus  that  the 
bachelor  scholars  were  compelled  to  residence.  This  regula- 
tion, seemingly  inconvenient,  but  most  wholesome  as  I  cannot 
but  think  for  themselves,  and  now  unwisely  relaxed,  operated 
very  beneficially  on  the  under-graduates ;  with  the  best  and  the 
most  advanced  of  these  they  associated  very  usefully :  I  speak 
here  with  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  privi- 
leges I  enjoyed  in  this  way. 

You  will  gee  that  a  society  thus  circumstanced  was  exactly 
one  most  likely  to  influence  strongly  the  character  of  such  a  laid 
as  Arnold  was  at  his  election.  He  came  to  us  in  Lent  Term, 
1811,  from  Winchester,  winning  his  election  against  several  very 
respectable  candidates.  He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  age ;  but  we  saw  in  a  very  short  time  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  take  his  part  in  the  arguments  of  the  common 
room ;  and  he  was,  I  rather  think,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at 
once  into  his  senior  class.  As  he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to 
take  part  in  our  discussions :  he  was  fond  of  conversation  on  se- 
rious matters,  and  vehement  in  argument ;  fearless  too  in  ad- 
vancing his  opinions — which,  to  say  the  truth,  often  startled  us  a 
good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and  candid,  and  though  the 
fearlessness  with  which,  so  young  as  he  was,  he  advanced  his 
opinions  might  have  seemed  to  oetoken  presumption,  yet  the 
good  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke,  relieved  him 
from  that  imputation ;  he  was  bold  and  warm,  because  so  far  as 
his  knowledge  went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain  of  vanity 
or  conceit.  I  have  said  that  some  of  his  opinions  startled  us  a 
good  deal ;  we  were  hideed  for  the  most  part  Tories  in  Church 
and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,  and  not  Tery 
tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought  with  him  to  question 
their  wisdom.  Many  and  long  were  the  conflicts  we  had,  and 
with  unequal  numbers.  I  think  I  have  seen  all  the  leaders  of 
the  common  room  engaged  with  him  at  once,  with  little  order  or 
consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  always  with  great 
scrupulosity  ap  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments.  This  was  at- 
tended by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or  seldom  by  even 
momentary  loss  of  temper.  We  did  not  always  convince  him — 
perhaps  we  ought  not  always  to  have  done  so — ^yet  in  the  end  a 
considerable  modification  of  his  opinions  was  produced :  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  me,  written  at  a  much  later  period,  he  mentions 
this  change.  In  truth,  there  were  those  among  us  calculated  to 
produce  an  impression  on  his  affectionate  heart  and  ardent  in- 
genuous mind  \  and  the  rather  because  the  more  we  saw  of  him. 
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and  the  more  we  battled  with  him,  the  more  manifestly  did  we 
respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with  which  we  argued  gave 
additional  power  to  our  arguments  over  a  disposition  such  as 
his ;  and  thus  he  became  attached  to  young  men  of  the  most 
different  tastes  and  intellects ;  his  love  for  each  taking  a  different 
colour,  more  or  less  blended  with  respect,  fondness,  or  even  hu- 
mour, according  to  diose  differences;  and  in  return  they  all 
uniting  in  love  and  respect  for  him. 

There  will  be  some  few  to  whom  these  remembrances  will 
speak  with  touching  truth ;  they  will  remember  his  single-heart- 
ed and  devout  schoolfellow,  who  early  gave  up  his  native  land, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  missionary  cause  in  India ;  the  high- 
Bouled  and  imaginative,  though  somewhat  indolent  lad,  who  came 
to  us  from  Westminster — one  bachelor,  whose  father's  connexion 
with  the  House  of  Commons  and  residence  in  Palace  Yard  made 
him  a  great  authority  with  us  as  to  the  world  without,  and  the 
statesmen  whose  speeches  he  sometimes  heard,  but  we  discussed 
much  as  if  they  had  been  personages  in  history  ;  and  whose  re- 
markable love  for  historical  and  geographical  research,  and  his 
proficiency  in  it,  with  his  clear  judgment,  quiet  humour,  and 
mildness  in  communicating  information,  made  him  peculiarly 
attractive  to  Arnold ; — and  above  all,  our  senior  among  the  un- 
der-p^raduates,  though  my  Junior  in  years,  the  author  of  the 
Chnstian  Year,  who  came  fresh  from  the  single  teaching  of  his 
venerable  father,  and  achieved  the  highest  honours  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  an  age  when  others  frequently  are  but  on  her  threshold. 
Arnold  clung  to  all  these  with  equal  fidelity,  but  regarded  each 
with  different  feelings ;  each  produced  on  nim  a  salutary,  but 
different  effect  His  love  for  all  without  exception  1  know,  if  I 
know  any  thing  of  another  man's  heart,  contmiied  to  his  life's 
end ;  it  survived  (how  can  the  mournful  facts  be  concealed  in 
any  complete  and  truth-telling  narrative  of  his  life  ?)  separation, 
suspension  of  intercourse,  and  entire  disagreement  of^ opinion, 
with  the  last  of  these,  on  points  believed  by  them  both  to  be  of 
essential  importance.  These  two  held  their  opinions  with  a  zeal 
and  tenacity  proportionate  to  their  importance ;  ench  believed 
the  other  in  error  pernicious  to  the  faith  and  dangerous  to  him- 
self; and  what  they  believed  sincerely,  each  thought  himself 
bound  to  state,  and  stated  it  openly,  it  may  be  with  too  much  of 
warmth ;  and  unguarded  expressions  were  unnecessarily,  I  tliink 
inaccurately,  reported.  Sucn  disagreements  in  opinion  oetween 
the  wise  and  good  are  incident  to  our  imperfect  state ;  and  even 
the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  earnestness,  want  of  suspicion 
may  lay  us  open  to  them ;  but  in  the  case  before  me  the  affec- 
tionate interest  with  which  each  regarded  the  other  never  ceased. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  the  intimate  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence of  both,  and  I  can  testify  with  authority  that  the 
elder  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  younger  as  an  elder  brother  might 
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of  a  younger  whom  be  tenderlj^  loved,  though  he  disapproved  of 
his  course  \  while  it  was  not  in  Arnold's  nature  to  forget  how 
much  he  had  owed  to  Keble :  he  bitterly  lamented,  what  he  la- 
boured to  avert,  the  suspension  of  their  mtimaie  intercourse ;  he 
was  at  all  times  anxious  to  renew  it;  and  although  where  the 
disagreement  turned  on  points  so  vital  between  men  who  held 
each  to  his  own  so  conscientiously^  this  may  have  been  too  much 
to  expect,  yet  it  is  a  most  gratifymg  thought  to  their  common 
friends  that  they  would  probably  have  met  at  Fox  How  under 
Amold^s  roof,  but  a  few  weeks  atier  he  was  called  away  to  that 
state,  in  which  the  doubts  and  controversies  of  this  life  will  re- 
ceive their  clear  resolution. 

I  return  from  my  digression, — Arnold  came  to  us  of  course 
not  a  formed  scholar,  nor,  I  think,  did  he  leave  the  college  with 
scholarship  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  opportunities. 
And  this  arose  in  part  from  the  decided  preference  which  he 
gave  to  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  aniiquity  over  the 
poets,  coupled  with  the  distinction  which  he  then  made,  erro- 
neous as  1  think,  and  certainly  extreme  in  degree,  between  words 
and  things,  as  he  termed  it.  His  correspondence  with  me  will 
show  how  much  he  modified  this  too  in  ader  life  ;  but  at  that  time 
he  was  led  by  it  to  undervalue  those  niceties  of  language,  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  which  he  did  not  then  perceive  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  author.  His  compositions,  therefore,  at  this  time,  though 
full  of  matter,  did  not  give  promise  of  that  clear  and  spirited  style 
which  he  aHerwards  mastered ;  he  gained  no  verse  prize,  but 
was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  Latin  Verse  in  the  year 
1812,  when  Henry  Latham  succeeded,  the  third  brother  of  that 
house  who  had  done  so ;  and  though  this  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  have  any  memorandum  of  his  writing,  I  do  not  doubt, 
that  he  made  other  attempts.  Among  us  were  several  who  were 
fond  of  writing  English  verse;  Keble  was  even  then  raising 
among  us  those  expectations,  which  he  has  since  so  fully  justi- 
fied, and  Arnold  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example.  I  nave 
several  poems  of  his  written  about  this  time,  neat  and  pointed  in 
expression,  and  just  in  thought,  but  not  remarkable  for  fancy  or 
imagination.  I  remember  some  years  after,  his  telling  me  that 
he  continued  the  practice  "on  pnnciple,"  he  thought  it  a  useful 
and  humanizing  exercise.    . 

But,  though  not  a  poet  himself,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the 
beauties  of  poetry — far  from  it  I  reflect  with  some  pleasure, 
that  I  first  introduced  him  to  what  has  been  somewhat  unreason- 
ably called  the  Lake  Poetry ;  my  near  relation  to  one,  and  con- 
nexion with  anotlier  of  the  poets,  whose  works  were  so  called, 
were  the  occasion  of  this ;  and  my  Uncle  having  sent  me  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems, 
they  became  familiar  among  us.    We  were  proof,  I  am  glad  to 
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think,  againet  the  criticism,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  of  the  <^  Edin- 
burgh Review;"  we  felt  their  truth  and  beauty,  and  became 
zealous  disciples  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy.  This  was  of  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  Arnold,  whose  leaning  was  loo  direct  for  the 
practical  and  evidently  useful — it  brought  out  in  him  that  feeling 
for  the  lof\y  and  imaginative  which  appeared  in  all  his  intimate 
conversation,  and  may  be  seen  spiritualizing  those  even  of  his 
writings,  in  which,  from  their  subject,  it  might  seem  to  have  less 
place.  You  know  in  later  life  how  much  he  thought  his  beloved 
Fox  How  enhanced  in  value  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Rydal 
Mount,  and  what  store  he  set  on  the  privilege  of  frequent  and 
friendly  converse  with  the  venerable  genius  of  that  sweet  spot. 

But  his  passion  at  the  time  I  am  treating  of  was  for  Aristotle 
and  Thucydides;  and  however  he  became  some  few  years  af)er 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  poets  in  cla>sic  literature, 
this  passion  he  retained  to  the  last ;  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately or  correspondeil  with  him,  will  bear  me  witness  bow 
deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  for- 
mer ;  how  in  earnest  and  unreserved  conversation,  or  in  writing, 
his  train  of  thoughts  was  afi'ected  by  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric ; 
how  he  cited  the  maxims  of  the  Stagy  rite  as  oracles,  and  how  his 
language  was  quaintly  and  racily  pointed  with  phrases  from 
him.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  maae  such  familiar,  even  fond 
use  of  an  author :  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  he  spoke  of 
him  as  of  one  intimately  and  aifectionately  known  and  valued  by 
him ;  and  when  he  was  selecting  his  son's  University,  with  much 
leaning  for  Cambridge,  and  many  things  which  at  the  time  made 
him  incline  against  Oxford,  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  Aristotle 
turned  the  scale ;  "  I  could  not  consent,"  said  he,  "  to  send  my 
son  to  a  University  where  he  would  lose  the  study  of  him  alto- 
gether." "You  may  believe,"  he  said  with  regard  to  the  Lon- 
don University,  "  tliat  I  have  not  forgotten  the  dear  old  Stagy- 
rite  in  our  examinations,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  construed 
and  discussed  in  Somerset  House  as  well  as  in  the  schools." 
His  fondness  for  Thucydides  first  prompted  a  Lexicon  Thucydi- 
deum,  in  which  he  made  some  progress  at  Laleham  in  1821  and 
1S22,  and  ended  as  you  know  in  his  valuable  edition  of  that  au- 
thor. 

N  xt  to  these  he  loved  Herodotus.  I  have  said  that  he  was 
not,  while  I  knew  him  at  Oxford,  a  formed  scholar,  and  that  he 
composed  stiffly  and  with  difficulty,  but  to  this  there  was  a  seem- 
ing exception ;  he  had  so  imbuea  himself  with  the  style  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  that  he  could  write  narratives  in  the 
style  of  either  at  pleasure  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  as  we 
thought  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I  remember,  too,  an  ac- 
count by  him  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  aller  the 
manner  of  the  Anabasis. 

Arnold's  bodily  recreationB  were  walking  and  bathing.    It 
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was  a  particular  delight  to  hitn,  with  two  or  three  eompanioiu^ 
to  make  what  he  called  a  ekirmish  across  the  country ;  on  these 
occasions  we  deserted  the  road,  crossed  fences,  and  leaped 
ditches,  or  fell  into  them :  he  enjoyed  the  country  ruund  Oiford, 
and  while  out  in  this  way,  his  spirits  would  rise,  and  his  mirth 
overflowed.  Though  delicate  m  appearance,  and  not  givine 
promise  of  great  muscular  strength,  yet  his  form  was  light,  and 
tie  was  capable  of  going  long  distances  and  bearing  much  fa- 
tigue. 

You  know  that  to  his  last  moment  of  health  he  bad  the  same 
predilections ;  indeed  he  was,  as  much  as  any  I  ever  knew,  one 
whose  days  were 

"  Boand  each  to  •aeb  by  natural  piety." 

His  manner  had  all  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  youth,  only 
more  developed  and  better  regulated.  The  same  passion  for  the 
sea  and  shipping,  and  his  favourite  Isle  of  Wight ;  (he  same 
love  for  external  nature,  the  same  readiness  in  viewing  the  char- 
acteristic features  ol  a  country  and  its  marked  positions,  or  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  a  nrospect,  for  all  which  he  was  remark- 
able in  aller  life,  we  noticed  in  him  then.  When  Professor  Buck- 
land,  then  one  of  our  Fellows,  began  his  career  in  that  science, 
to  the  advancement  of  which  he  has  contributed  so  much,  Amola 
became  one  of  his  most  earnest  and  intelligent  pupils,  and  yoa 
know  how  familiarly  and  practically  he  applied  geologiccd  facts 
in  all  his  later  years. 

In  June,  1812, 1  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and 
determined  to  pursue  the  law  as  my  profession :  my  residence 
at  Oxford  was  thenceforward  only  occasional;  but  the  friend- 
ship which  had  grown  up  between  us  suffered  no  diminution. 
Something,  I  forget  now  the  particular  circumstance,  led  to  an 
interchange  of  letters,  which  ripened  into  a  correspondence,  con- 
tinued wiUi  rather  unusual  regularity  when  our  respective  occu- 
pations are  considered,  to  within  a  few  days  oThia  death.  It  may 
show  the  opinion  which  I  even  then  entertained  of  him,  that  I 
carefully  preserved  from  the  beginning  every  letter  which  I  ever 
received  from  him:  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  value  of  the  collection. 

After  I  had  ceased  to  reside,  a  small  debating  society  called 
the  Attic  Society  was  formed  in  Oxford,*  which  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  rooms  of  the  members  by  turns.  Arnold  was  among 
the  earliest  members,  and  was,  I  believe,  an  embarrassed  speak- 
er.   This  1  should  have  expected ;  for,  however  he  might  ap- 

1)  lo  tbit  aoeiatT  he  formed  or  ednfirmed  bit  aeqoaintaaee  with  a  new  circle  of 
friende,  ebiefly  ofMber  coUefee,  whoae  oamea  will  appear  in  the  eoflolnf  eorreapood- 
eDO«  by  the  aula  ofthoee  of  an  earlier  date  from  Corpuif  and  of  a  lomewhat  later  date 
from  Oriel,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  Mr.  Hare,  and 
through  him  with  hia  Cembridgo  brother,  now  Archdeacon  Hare. 
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pear  a  confident  advancer  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  in  tmtli 
Dasbful,  and  at  the  same  time  had  so  acute  a  perception  of  what 
was  ill-seasoned  or  irrelevant,  that  he  would  want  that  freedom 
from  restraint  which  is  essential  at  least  to  young  speakers.  This 
society  was  the  germ  <^  the  Union,  hut  I  believe  he  never  be- 
longed to  it 

In  our  days,  the  religious  controversies  had  not  begun,  by 
which  the  minds  of  young  men  at  Oxford  are,  I  fear,  now 
prematurely  and  too  much  occupied;  the  routine  theological 
studies  of  tne  University  were,  I  admit,  deplorably  low,  but  the 
earnest  ones  amongst  us  were  diligent  readers  of  Barrow, 
Hooker,  and  Taylor.  Arnold  was  among  these,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  at  that  time  distinctive  in  hie  religious 
opinions.  What  occurred  aflerwards,  does  not  properly  fall 
within  my  chapter,  yet  it  is  not  unconnected  with  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  on  such  a  subject,  as 
shortly  and  as  accurately,  from  the  sources  of  information  in  my 
hands,  as  any  other  person  can.  His  was  an  anxiously  inquisi- 
tive mind,  a  scrupulously  conscientious  heart;  his  inquiries,  pre- 
viously to  his  taking  orders,  led  him  on  to  distressing  doubts  on 
certain  points  in  the  Articles ;  these  were  not  low  nor  rational- 
istic in  tneir  tendency,  according  to  the  bad  sense  of  that  term ; 
there  was  no  indisposition  in  him  to  believe  merely  because  the 
article  transcendea  his  reason ;  he  doubted  the  proof  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  textual  authority.  His  state  was  very  pain- 
ful, and  I  think  morbid ;  for  I  remarked  that  the  two  occasions 
on  which  I  was  privy  to  his  distress,  were  precisely  those  in 
which  to  doubt  was  against  his  dearest  schemes  of  worldly  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  seemed  to  make  him  dis- 
trustful of  the  arguments  which  were  intended  to  lead  his  mind 
to  acquiescence.  Upon  the  first  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  he 
vma  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  in  close  intercourse  with  Qne  of  the 
ilriends  I  have  before  mentioned,  then  also  a  Fellow  of '(he  same 
college :  to  him  as  well  as  to  me  he  opened  his  mind,  and  from 
him  he  received  the  wisest  advice,  which  he  had  the  wiedom  to 
act  upon ;  he  was  bid  to  pause  in  his  inquiries,  to  pray  earnestly 
for  help  and  liffht  from  above,  and  turn  himself  more  strongly 
than  ever  to  the  practical  duties  of  a  hol)r  life ;  he  did  so,  and 
through  severe  trials  was  finally  blessed  with  perfect  peace  of 
mind,  and  a  settled  conviction.  If  there  be  any  so  unwise  as  to 
rejoice  that  Arnold,  in  his  youth,  had  doubts  on  important  doc- 
tnnes,  let  him  be  sobered  with  the  conclusion  of  those  doubts, 
when  Arnold's  mind  had  not  become  weaker,  nor  his  pursuit  of 
truth  less  honest  or  ardent,  but  when  his  abilities  were  matured, 
his  knowledge  greater,  his  judgment  more  sober ;  if  there  be 
any  who,  in  youth,  are  sufiering  the  same  distress  which  befell 
him,  let  his  conduct  be  their  example,  and  the  blessing  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  him,  their  hope  and  consolation.    In  a  letter 
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from  that  friend  to  myself,  of  the  date  of  February  14, 1819, 1 
find  the  fbliowing  extract,  which  gives  so  true  and  so  considerate 
an  account  of  this  passage  in  Arnold's  life,  that  you  may  be 
pleased  to  insert  it 

^  1  have  not  talked  with  Arnold  lately  on  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  he  wrote  to  you  about,  but  I  am  fearful,  from  his 
manner  at  times,  that  he  has  by  no  means  got  rid  of  them,  though 
1  feel  quite  confident  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  The  sub- 
ject of  them  is  that  most  awful  one,  on  which  all  very  inquisitive 
reasoning  minds  are,  1  believe,  most  liable  to  such  temptations — 
I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Do  not  start,  my 
dear  Coleridge :  I  do  not  believe  that  Arnold  has  any  serious 
scruples  of  the  understanding  about  it,  but  it  is  a  defect  of  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  feeling  of  objections — 
and  particularly  when,  as  he  fancies,  the  bias  is  so  strong  upon 
him  to  decide  one  way  from  interest ;  he  scruples  doing  what 
I  advise  him,  which  is,  to  put  down  the  objections  by  main  force 
whenever  they^  arise  in  his  mind,  fearful  that  in  so  doing  he  shall 
be  violating  hid  conscience  for  a  maintenance'  sake.  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think  with  you  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  take  John  M.  (a  young  pupil  whom  I  was  desirous  of 
placing  under  his  care)  and  a  curacy  somewhere  or  other,  and 
cure  himself  not  by  physic,  i.  e.  reading  and  controversy,  but  by 
diet  and  regimen,  t.  e.  holy  Itvine.  In  the  mean  lime  what  an 
excellent  fellow  he  is.  I  do  think  that  one  might  safely  say  as 
some  one  did  of  some  other,  *  One  had  better  have  Arnold's 
doubts  than  most  men's  certainties.'  " 

I  believe  1  have  exhausted  my  recollections ;  and  if  I  have 
accomplished  as  I  ought,  what  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  wilt  be 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sum  up  formally  his  character  as  an 
Oxford  under-graduate.  At  the  commencement  a  boy — and  at 
the  close  retaining,  not  ungracefully,  much  of  boyish  spirits,  frolic, 
and  simplicity;  in  mind  vigorous,  active,  clear-sighted,  indus- 
trious, and  aaily  accumulating  and  assimilating  treasures  of 
knowledge;  not  averse  to  poetry,  but  delighting  rather  in  dia- 
lectics, philosophy,  and  history,  with  less  of  imaginative  than 
reasoning  power ;  in  argument  bold  almost  to  presumption,  and 
vehement;  in  temper  easily  roused  to  iniiignation,  yet  more 
easily  appeased  and  entirely  free  from  bitterness ;  fired  indeed, 
by  what  he  deemed  ungenerous  or  unjust  to  others,  rather  than 
by  any  sense  of  personal  wrong ;  somewhat  too  little  deferential 
to  authority  ;  yet  without  any  real  inconsistency  loving  what  was 
good  and  great  in  antiquity  the  more  ardently  and  reverently  be- 
cause it  was  ancient;  a  casual  or  unkind  observer  might  have 
pronounced  him  somewhat  too  pugnacious  in  conversation  and 
too  positive.  I  have  given,  I  believe,  the  true  explanaticm ; 
scarcely  any  thing  would  have  pained  him  more  than  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  guilty  of  want  of  modesty,  or  of  defer- 
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ence  where  it  was  justly  due ;  no  one  thoaght  these  yirtues  of 
more  sacred  obligation.  In  heart,  if  I  can  speak  witli  conGdcnce 
of  any  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  I  can  of  his,  that  it  was  de- 
vout and  pure,  simple,  sincere,  affectionate  and  laithful. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  close :  already,  I  fear,  I  have  dwelt 
with  something  like  an  old  man's  prolixity  on  passages  of  my 
youth,  forgetting  that  no  one  can  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
which  I  do  myself;  that  deep  personal  interest  must,  however, 
be  my  excuse.  Whoever  sets  a  right  value  on  the  events  of  his 
life  for  good  or  for  evil,  will  agree  that  next  in  importance  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  course  and  the  selection  of  his  partner  for 
life,  and  far  beyond  all  the  wealth  or  honours  which  may  reward 
his  labour,  far  even  beyond  the  unspeakable  gift  of  bodily  health, 
are  the  friendships  which  he  forms  m  youth.  That  is  the  season 
when  natures  sou  and  pliant  grow  together,  each  becoming  part  . 
of  the  other,  and  coloured  by  it ;  thus  to  become  one  in  heart 
with  the  good,  and  generous,  and  devout,  is,  bv  God's  grace,  to 
become,  in  measure,  good,  and  generous,  and  devout  Arnold's 
friendship  has  been  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  my  life.  I 
cherish  the  memory  of  it  with  mournful  gratitude,  and  I  cannot 
but  dwell  with  lingering  fondness  on  the  scene  and  the  period 
which  first  brought  us  together.  Within  the  peaceful  walls  of 
Corpus  I  made  friends,  of  whom  all  are  spared  me  but  Arnold — 
he  has  fallen  asleep— but  the  bond  there  formed,  which  the  lapse 
of  years  and  our  differing  walks  in  life  did  not  unloosen,  and 
which  strong  opposition  of  opinions  only  rendered  more  intimate ; 
though  interrupted  in  time,  I  feel  not  to  be  broken — may  I  ven- 
ture, without  unseasonable  solemnity,  to  express  the  firm  trust, 
that  it  will  endure  for  ever  in  eternity. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  C. 


CHAPTER   II. 

LIFE  AT  LALEHAM. 


The  society  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  then,  as  for  some 
time  afterivards,  numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of  the 
most  rising  men  in  the  University,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  list  which,  when  the  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  was  added 
to  it,  contained  the  names  of  Copleston,  Davison.  Whately, 
Keble,  Hawkins,  and  Hampden,  and  shortly  ailer  he  lefl  it,  those 
of  Newman  and  Pusey,  the  former  of  whom  was  elected  into 
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hit  vacant  Fellowship.  AmongBt  the  friends  with  whom  he  thus 
became  acquainted  for  the  first  time,  may  chiefly  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Hatvkins,  Bincc  Provost  of  Oriel,  to  whom  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  dedicated  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  and  Dr. 
Whately,  afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  now 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  towards  whom  his  regard  was  enhanced 
by  the  domestic  intercourse  which  was  constantly  interchanged 
in  later  years  between  their  respective  families,  and  to  whose 
writings  and  conversations  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  obligations  in  the  Preface  to  his  first  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, in  speaking  of  the  various  points  on  which  the  communica- 
tion of  his  friend's  views  had  <*  extended  or  confirmed  his  own.'' 
For  the  next  four  years  he  remained  at  Oxford  taking  private 
pupils,  and  reading  extensively  in  the  Oxford  libraries,  an  ad- 
vantage which  he  never  ceased  to  remember  gratefully  himself) 
and  to  impress  upon  others,  and  of  which  the  immediate  results 
remain  in  a  great  numberof  MSS.,  both  in  the  form  or  abstracts 
of  other  works,  and  of  original  sketches  on  history  and  theology. 
They  are  remarkable  rather  as  proofs  of  industry  than  of  power, 
and  the  style  of  all  his  compositions,  both  at  this  time  and  for 
some  years  later,  is  cramped  by  a  stifihess  and  formality  alien 
alike  to  the  homeliness  of  hie  first  published  works  and  the 
vigour  of  his  later  ones,  and  strikingly  recalling  his  favourite 
lines, 

"The  old  man  elon  oor  earlieat  yoara, 
AoU  «implo  cbildoood  cornea  the  laaU" 

But  already  in  the  examination  for  the  Oriel  Fellowships,  Dr. 
Whately  had  pointed  out  to  the  other  electors  the  great  capa- 
bility of*^"  growth"  which  he  believed  to  be  involved  in  the  crudi- 
ties of  the  youthful  candidate's  exercises,  and  which,  even  in 
points  where  he  was  inferior  to  his  competitors,  indicated  an  ap- 
proaching superiority.  And  widely  different  as  were  his  juvenile 
compositions  in  many  points  from  those  of  his  afler  life,  yet  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  in  them  the  materials  which  those  who 
knew  the  pressure  of  his  numerous  avocations  used  to  wonder 
when  be  could  have  acquired,  and  to  trace  amidst  the  strangest 
contrast  of  his  general  thoughts  and  style  occasional  remarks  of 
a  higher  strain,  which  are  in  striking,  though  in  some  instances 
perhaps  accidental,  coincidence  with  some  of  his  later  views.  He 
endeavoured  in  his  historical  reading  to  follow  the  plan,  which 
he  aflerwards  recommended  in  his  Lectures,  of  making  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  some  one  period, — the  15th  century,  with 
Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text  book,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
sphere  of  his  studies, — and  the  first  book  af>er  his  election  which 
appears  in  the  Oriel  library  as  taken  out  in  his  name,  is  Rymer's 
Foedera.  Many  of  the  judgments  of  his  maturer  years  on 
Gibbon,  Livy,  and  Thucydides,  are  to  be  found  in  a  MSS.  of 
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1815,  in  which,  under  the  name  of ''  Thouffhts  on  History,'^  he 
went  through  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  ancient  and  modern 
historians.  And  it  is  almost  startling,  in  the  midst  of  a  rhetorical 
burst  of  his  youthful  Toryism  in  a  journal  of  1815,  to  meet  with 
expressions  of  real  feeling  about  the  social  state  of  England 
such  as  might  have  been  written  in  his  latest  years ;  or  amidst 
the  commonplace  remarks  which  accompany  an  analysis  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  and  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  in  1818,  to  stumble 
on  a  statement,  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  subsequent  doc- 
trine of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gradually  led  to  fix  upon  his  future 
course  in  life.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Oxford ;  and  on  August  11th,  1820,  he  married  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and  college 
friends,  Trevenen  Penrose ;  having  previously  settled  in  1819  at 
Laleham,  near  Staines,  with  his  ni other,  aunt,  and  sister,  where 
he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young 
men  as  private  pupils  in  preparation  for  the  Universities,  for  a 
short  time  in  a  iomt  establishment  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Buckland,  and  afterwards  independently  by  himself. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  betwen  the  end  of  his  un- 
der-graduate  career  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance  upon  life,  had 
taken  place  the  great  change  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and 
with  it  a  corresponding  change  or  growth  of  character,  more 
marked  and  moje  important  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  life.  There  was  indeed  another  great  step  to  be  taken  before 
his  mind  reached  that  later  stage  of  development  which  was  co- 
incident with  his  transition  from  Laleham  to  Rugby.  The  pro- 
saic and  matter  of  fact  element  which  has  been  described  in  his 
early  Oxford  life  still  retained  its  predominance,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  dwarfed  and  narrowed  his  sphere  of  thought ;  the  various 
principles  of  political  and  theological  science  which  contained  in 
germ  all  that  was  to  grow  out  of  them,  had  not  yet  assumed  their 
proper  harmony  and  proportions;  his  feelings  of  veneration,  if 
less  confined  than  in  later  years,  were  also  less  intense ;  his 
hopes  and  view&  if  more  practicable  and  more  easily  restrained 
by  the  advice  of  others,  were  also  less  wide  in  their  range,  and 
less  lofty  in  their  conc^eption. 

But.  however  great  were  the  modifications  which  his  charac- 
ter subsequently  underwent,  it  is  the  change  of  tone  at  this  time, 
between  the  earlier  letters  of  this  period  (such  as  the  one  or  two 
first  of  the  ensuing  series)  and  those  which  immediately  succeed 
them,  tliat  marks  the  difierence  between  the  high  spirit  and 
warm  feelings  of  his  youth  and  the  fixed  earnestness  and  devo- 
tion which  henceforth  took  possession  of  his  whole  heart  and 
will.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  outward  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  this — the  choice  of  a  profession — the  im- 
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preasion  lefl  upon  him  by  the  sudden  lorn  of  his  elder  brother — 
the  new  and  to  him  elevating  influences  of  married  life — the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  act  as  the  guide  and  teacher  of  others — 
it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  principles,  which  before  he 
had  followed  rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  held  and  taught 
by  those  around  him,  became  emphatically  part  of  his  own  con- 
victions, to  be  embraced  and  carried  out  lor  lite  and  for  death. 

From  this  time  forward  such  defects  as  were  peculiar  to  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth  entirely  disappear ;  the  indolent  habits 
— the  morbid  restlessness  and  occasional  weariness  of  duty — the 
indulgence  of  vague  schemes  without  definite  purpose — the  in- 
tellectual doubts  which  beset  the  first  opening  of  his  mind  to  the 
realities  of  religious  belief,  when  he  sharedat  leastin  part  thestate 
of  perplexity  which  in  his  later  sermons  he  feelingly  describes  as  the 
severest  of  earthly  trials,  and  which  so  endeared  to  him  through- 
out life  the  story  of  the  confession  of  the  Apostle  Thomas — all 
seem  to  have  vanished  away  and  never  again  to  have  diverted 
him  from  the  decisive  choice  and  energetic  pursuit  of  what  he 
set  before  him  as  his  end  and  duty.  From  this  time  forward  no 
careful  observer  can  fail  to  trace  that  deep  consciousness  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  that  power  of  bringing  it  hefore  him  in 
the  midst  and  through  the  means  of  his  most  active  engage- 
ments, which  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  life,  and 
the  moving  spring  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  not  that  he  frequent- 
ly introduced  sacred  names  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  or  that 
he  oflen  dwelt  on  divine  interpositions ;  where  many  would  have 
done  so  without  scruple,  he  would  shrink  from  it,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  religious  feelings,  or  in  appealing  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  otiiers,  he  was,  except  to  those  most  intimate  with 
him,  exceedingly  reserved.  But  what  was  true  generally  of  the 
thorough  interpenetrntion  of  the  several  parts  of  his  character, 
was  peculiarly  true  of  it  in  its  religious  aspect :  his  natural  fac- 
ulties were  not  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon ;  they  were  at  once 
coloured  by,  and  gave  a  colour  to,  the  belief  which  they  received. 
It  was  in  his  common  acts  of  life,  whether  public  or  private,  that 
the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  most  visibly  appeared ;  it 
was  in  his  manner  of  dwelling  on  religious  subjects,  tli at  the 
characteristic  tendencies  of  his  mind  chiefly  displayed  them- 
selves. 

Accordingly,  whilst  it  is  impossible,  for  this  reason,  to  under- 
stand his  religious  belief  except  through  the  knowledge  of  his 
actual  life  and  his  writings  on  ordinary  subjects,  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  understand  his  life  and  writings  without 
bearing  in  mind  how  vivid  was  his  realization  of  those  truths  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  on  which  he  most  habitually  dwelt.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  him  to  undertake  labours  which  without 
Buch  a  power  must  have  crashed  or  enfeebled  the  spiritual  growth 
which  ID  him  they  seemed  only  to  foster.    It  was  the  keen  sense 
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of  thankfulnPBS  consciously  awakened  by  every  distinct  inptnnce 
of  his  many  blessings,  wliich  more  than  any  thing  else  explained 
his  close  union  of  joyousness  with  seriousness.  In  his  even  tenor 
of  life  it  was  difRcuIt  for  any  one  who  knew  him  not  to  imagine 
"  the  golden  chain  of  heavenward  thoughts  and  humble  prayers 
by  which,  whether  standing  or  sitting,  in  the  intervals  of  work 
or  of  amusement,"  he  ^^  linked  together''  his  '-more  special  and 
solemn  devotions,"  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  277,)  or  not  to  trace  some- 
thing of  the  consciousness  of  an  invisible  presence  in  the  collect- 
edness  with  which,  at  the  call  of  his  common  duties,  he  rose  at 
once  from  his  various  occupations ;  or  in  the  calm  repose  which, 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  active  labours,  took  all  the  disturbing 
accidents  of  life  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  toil  so  real  a 

Eleasure,  and  relaxation  so  real  a  refreshment  to  him.  And  in 
is  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects  expressly  reli- 
gious; in  his  manner  of  awful  reverence  when  speaking  of  God 
or  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  his  power  of  realizing  the  operation  of 
something  more  than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
or  in  his  admiration  of  goodness ; — the  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him  was  oflen  as  though  he  knew  w^hat  others  only  be- 
lieved, as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only  talked  about. 
"No  one  could  know  him  even  a  little,"  says  one  who  was  him- 
self not  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends,  *'  and  not  be  struck  by 
his  absolute  wrestling  with  evil,  so  that  like  St.  Paul  he  seemed 
to  be  battling  with  the  wicked  one,  and  yet  with  the  feeling  of 
God's  help  on  his  side,  scorning  as  well  as  hating  him.-' 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  a  right  understanding,  not 
only  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  of  his  whole  character,  to  enter 
into  the  peculiar  feeling  of  love  and  adoration  which  he  enter- 
tained towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — peculiar  in  the  distinct- 
ness and  intensity  which,  as  it  characterized  almost  all  his  com- 
mon impressions,  so  in  this  rase  gave  additional  streni;th  and 
meaning  to  those  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  not  only  His 
work  of  Redemption  but  Himself  as  a  living  Friend  and  Mas- 
ter. "  In  that  unknown  world  in  which  our  thoughts  become  in- 
stantly lost"  it  was  his  real  support  and  delight  to  remember 
that  "siill  there  is  one  object  on  which  our  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations may  fasten,  no  less  than  our  affections ;  that  amidst  the 
li^ht,  dark  from  excess  of  brilliance  which  surrounds  the  throne 
of  God,  we  may  yet  discern  the  gracious  form  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  90.)  In  that  consciousness  which  press- 
ed upon  him  at  times  even  heavily,  of  the  difiiculty  of  consider- 
ing God  in  his  own  nature,  believing  as  he  did  that  '<  Providence, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Deity,  ana  other  such  terms  repel  us  to 
an  infinite  distance,"  and  that  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  in 
Himself  unapproachable,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  pro- 
mise of  anotner  life,  than  as  the  support  of  this  life,  it  was  to  him 
a  thought  of  perhaps  more  than  usual  comfort  to  feel  that  "  our 
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God'^  is  <' Jesus  Christ  oor  Lord,  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,"  and  that ''in  Him  is  represented  ail  the  falness  of  the 
Godhead,  until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known,"  (vol.  v.  p.  222.) 
And  with  this  full  conviction  both  of  his  conscience  and  under- 
standing, that  He  of  whom  he  spoke  was  "still  the  very  selfsame 
Tesus  in  all  human  aflfections  and  divine  excellences;"  there 
-was  a  vividness  and  tenderness  in  his  conception  of  Him,  on 
which,  if  one  may  so  say,  all  his  feelings  of  human  fnendt^hip 
and  affection  seemed  to  fasten  as  on  their  natural  object, "  bring- 
ing before  him  His  actions,  imaging  to  himself  His  very  voice 
and  look,"  there  was  to  him  (so  to  speak)  a  greatness  in  the  im- 
age thus  formed  of  Him,  on  which  all  his  natural  instincts  of 
reverence,  all  his  range  of  historical  interest,  all  his  admiration 
of  truth  and  goodness  at  once  centred.  "^  Where  can  we  find  a 
name  so  holy  as  that  we  may  surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it, 
before  which  obedience,  reverence  without  measure,  intense  hu- 
mility, most  unreserved  adoration  may  all  be  duly  rendered  T' 
was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his  whole  nature  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral, no  less  than  religious.  And  the  answer  to  ii  in  like  manner 
expressed  what  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  rule  of  his  own  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  the  centre  of  all  his  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions :  "  One  name  there  is,  and  one  alone,  one  alone  in  hea- 
ven and  earth — not  truth,  not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ's 
mother,  not  His  holiest  servants,  not  his  blessed  sacraments,  nor 
His  very  mystical  body  the  Church,  but  Himself  only  who  died 
for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  man."  (Serm. 
vol,  iv.  p.  210.) 

These  were  the  feelings  which,  though  more  fully  developed 
with  the  advance  of  years,  now  for  the  first  time  took  thorough 
possession  of  his  mind  ;  and  which  struck  upon  his  moral  nature 
at  this  period,  with  the  same  kind  of  force  (if  one  may  use  the 
comparison)  as  the  new  views,  which  he  acquired  from  time  to 
time  of  persons  and  principles  in  historical  or  philosophical  specu- 
lations, impressed  themselves  upon  his  intellectual  nature.  There 
is  naturally  but  little  to  interrupt  the  retirement  of  his  life  at  Lale- 
ham,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  short  tours  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  in  which  then,  as  afterwards,  he  employed  his 
vacations.  Still  it  is  not  without  interest  to  dwell  on  these 
years,  the  profound  peace  of  which  is  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  almost  incessant  agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  ''to 
remain  awhile"  ^thus  applying  his  own  words  on  another  sub- 
ject) ''  on  the  hign  grouna  where  the  waters  which  are  hereafter 
to  form  the  separate  streams  "  of  his  various  social  and  theolo- 
gical views,  '*  lie  as  yet  undistinguished  in  their  common  parent 
lake." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his  future 
course  which  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is  evident,  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction  of  visions  of  extensive  infla- 
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ence,  and  almost  to  his  latest  hour  he  aeems  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  temptation  within  him,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  contending  against  it.  ^^  I  believe,"  he  said,  many 
years  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  these  early  struggles  to  a  Rugby 
pupil  who  was  consulting  him  on  the  choice  of  a  profession, — 
^'  I  believe  that  naturally  I  am  one  of  the  most  ambitious  men 
alive,"  and  ^  the  three  great  objects  of  human  ambition,"  he 
added,  to  which  alone  he  could  look  as  deserving  the  name,  were 
"  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  me  governor  of  a 
great  empire,  or  the  writer  of  works  which  should  live  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country."  But  in  some  respects  the  loftiness 
of  his  aims  made  it  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  to  confine  himself 
at  once  to  a  sphere  in  which,  whilst  he  felt  himself  well  and  use- 
fully employed,  he  felt  also  that  the  practical  business  of  his 
daily  duties  acted  as  a  check  upon  his  own  inclinations  and 
speculations.  Accordingly,  when  he  entered  upon  his  work  at 
Laleham,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  his  work  for  life.  ''I 
have  always  thought,"  he  writes  in  1823,  "  with  regard  to  ambi- 
tion, that  I  should  like  to  be  aut  Ccesar  aut  nuUus,  and  as  it  is 
pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Cssar,  I  am  quite 
content  to  live  in  peace  as  nullus." 

It  was  a  period  indeed  on  which  he  used  himself  to  look  back, 
even  from  the  wider  usefulness  of  his  later  years,  almost  with  a 
fond  regret,  as  to  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  ana  his  righteousness,  and  then  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  to  you,"  was  a  passage  to  which  now  more 
than  any  other  time  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recurring  as  one  of 
peculiar  truth  and  comfort  His  situation  supplied  him  exactly 
with  that  union  of  retirement  and  work  which  more  than  any 
other  condition  suited  his  natural  inclinations,  and  enabled  him 
to  keep  up  more  uninterrupted  than  was  ever  again  in  his 
power  the  communication  which  he  so  much  cherished  with  his 
friends  and  relations.  Without  undertaking  any  directly  paro- 
chial charge,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  constant  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Hearn,  the  curate  of  the  place,  both  in  the  parish 
church  and  workhouse,  and  in  visiting  the  villagers — thus  unit- 
ing with  his  ordinary  occupations  greater  means  than  he  was 
allerwards  able  to  command,  of  familiar  intercourse  with  his 
poorer  neighbours,  which  he  always  so  highly  valued.  Bound 
as  he  was  to  Laleham  by  all  these  ties,  he  long  loved  to  look 
upon  it  as  his  final  home ; — and  the  first  reception  of  the  tidings 
or  his  election  at  Rugby  was  overclouded  with  deep  sorrow  at 
leaving  the  scene  of  so  much  happiness.  Years  after  he  had 
led  it,  he  still  retained  his  early  affection  for  it,  and  till  he  had 
purchased  his  house  in  Westmoreland,  he  entertained  a  linger- 
ing hope  that  he  might  return  to  it  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
should  have  retired  from  Rugby.  Oflen  he  would  revisit  it,  and 
delighted  in  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  families  of 
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the  poor  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence ;  in  showing 
to  his  children  his  former  haunts ;  in  looking  once  again  on  his 
Tavoarite  views  of  the  great  plain  of  Middlesex—the  lonely  walks 
along  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Thames— the  retired  garden  with 
ita  '*  Campus  Martius,"  and  its  "wilderness  of  trees,"  which  lay 
behind  his  house,  and  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  so  many 
sportive  games  and  serious  conversations — the  churchyard  ot 
Laleham,  then  doubly  dear  to  him  as  containing  the  graves  of 
his  infant  child  whom  he  buried  there  in  1832,  and  of  his  mother, 
his  aunt  and  his  sister  Susannah,  who  had  long  formed  almost 
a  part  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  whom  he  lost  within  a  few 
years  afler  his  departure  to  Rugby. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is  best  given 
in  his  own  words  in  1831,  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  engage 
in  a  similar  occupation. 

"  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  bat  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to 
be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I 
would  take  to  it  again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  en- 
joy, the  society  of  youths  ofseventpen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive 
in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the 
body  and  spirits  often  become  lazy  and  languid  without  the  mind  gaining 
any  vigour  to  compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take  your  work  as  a  doee,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  if  your 
wife  does  not,  and  if  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  either  if  you 
do  not.  The  misery  of  private  tuition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this, 
that  men  enter  upon  it  as  a  means  to  some  further  end  ;  are  always  im- 
patient for  the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside  ;  whereas  if  you  enter 
upon  it  heartily  as  your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other 
profession,  you  are  not  then  in  danger  of  grudging  every  hour  you  give 
to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much  privacy  and  how  much  society  it  is  robbing 
yon  ;  but  you  take  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  making  it  your  material  oc- 
cupation,  and  devote  your  time  to  it,  and  then  you  tind  that  it  is  in  itself 
full  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's  current  fresh  and  wholesome  by  bringing 
you  in  such  perpetual  contact  with  all  the  spnng  of  youthful  liveliness. 
I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good  deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with 
them  as  you  possibly  can.  I  did  this  continually  more  and  more  before 
I  left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping  and  all  other  gymnas- 
tic exercises  within  my  cspacity,  and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with 
them.  They  I  believe  always  liked  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy, 
and  fonnd  myself  constantly  the  better  for  it." 

In  many  respects  his  method  at  Laleham  resembled  the  plan 
which  he  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  at  Rugby.  Then,  as  aher- 
wards,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  protecting  his 
charge,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself,  from  the  presence  of  com- 
panions who  were  capable  only  of  exercising  an  evil  influence 
over  their  associates ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  persisted  in  car- 
ry injff  out  this  principle,  and  in  declining  to  take  any  additional 
pupils  as  long  as  he  had  under  him  any  of  such  a  character. 
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whom  yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  juotified  in  removing  at  once. 
And  in  answer  to  the  request  of  his  friends  Ihat  he  would  raise 
his  terms,  "  I  am  confirmed  in  my  resolution  not  to  do  so,"  he 
writes  in  1827,  ^^  lest  I  should  get  the  sons  of  very  great  people 
as  my  pupils  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adphronize?^  In 
reply  to  a  friend  in  1821,  who  had  asked  his  advice  in  a  difficult 
case  of  dealing  with  a  pupil, 

"  I  have  no  doubt/'  he  answers,  "  that  you  have  acted  perfectly  right ; 
for  lenity  is  seldom  to  be  repented  of;  and  besides,  if  you  find  that  it  has 
been  ill  bestowed,  you  can  have  recourse  to  expulsion  after  all.  But  it  is 
clearly  right  to  try  your  chance  of  making  an  impression  ;  and  if  you  can 
make  any  at  all,  it  is  at  once  your  justification  and  encouragement  to 
proceed.  It  is  very  often  like  kicking  a  football  up  hill ;  you  kick  it  on- 
wards twenty  3rard«,  and  it  rolls  back  nineteen  ;  still  you  have  gained  one 
yard,  and  thus  in  a  jgood  many  kicks  you  make  some  progress.  This, 
however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil's  fault  is  acf>aaia  and  not 
caria ;  for  if  he  laughs  behind  your  back  at  what  you  say  to  him,  he 
will  corrupt  others,  and  then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  go. 
This  is  to  me  all  the  difierence :  I  would  be  as  patient  as  I  possibly  could 
with  irresolution,  unsteadiness,  and  fits  of  idleness  ;  but  if  a  pupil  has  set 
his  mind  to  do  nothing,  but  considers  all  the  work  as  so  much  fudge, 
which  he  will  evade  if  he  can,  I  have  made  up  my  resolution  that  I  will 
send  him  away  without  scruple  ;  for  not  to  speak  pi  the  heartless  trouble 
that  such  an  animal  would  give  to  myself,  he  is  a  living  principle  of  mis- 
chief in  the  house,  being  ready  at  all  times  to  pervert  his  companions ; 
and  this  determination  I  have  expressed  publicly,  and  if  I  know  myself  I 
will  act  upon  it,  end  I  advise  you  most  heartily  to  do  the  same.     Thus, 

then,  with  Mr. ,  when  he  appeared  penitent  and  made  professions 

of  amendment,  you  were  clearly  right  to  give  him  a  longer  triol.  If  he 
be  sincere,  however  unsteady  and  backsliding,  he  will  not  hurt  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  other  pupils  ;  for  he  will  not  glory  in  his  own  misconduct, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  danger  ;  but  if  you  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
impression  you  made  on  him  was  only  temporary,  and  that  it  has  since 
entirely  gone  away,  and  his  own  evil  principles  as  well  as  evil  practices 
are  in  vigour,  then  I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  off  without  delay  ;  for 
then  taking  the  mischief  he  will  do  to  others  into  the  account,  the  foot- 
ball rolls  down  twenty-five  yards  to  your  kick  of  twenty,  and  that  is  a 
losing  game." 

"  *\Lx9ivTn  6iwn  iroXXft  ^ovhvra  vlp  /ttfiivos  KparUiv"  he  writes,  "must 
be  the  feeling  of  many  a  working  tutor  who  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  to  see  what  knowledge  is, — I  do  not  mean  human  knowledge  only, 
but*  wisdom.*" 

"  You  could  scarcely  conceive  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that  I 
have  met  with  amongst  them.  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was  meant  by 
an  angle  ;  another  could  not  tell  how  many  Gospels  there  are,  nor  could 
he,  after  due  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names  than  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke ;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal  verb  in  the 
sentence  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impropriety.  11  y  labour, 
therpfore,  is  more  irksome  than  I  have  ever  known  it ;  but  none  oifmy  pu- 
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pils  give  me  any  uneannees  on  the  meet  flerious  points,  and  five  of  them 
staid  the  sacrament  when  it  was  last  administered.  I  ought  constantly 
to  impress  apon  my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the  greatest  ignorance  or 
dulness  when  compared  with  habits  of  profligacy,  or  even  of  wilful 
irregularity  and  riotousness." 

*'  1  regret  in  your  stm,"  be  snys,  (in  writing  to  a  parent,)  "  a  care* 
lessness  which  does  not  allow  him  to  think  seriously  of  what  he  is  living 
lor,  and  to  do  what  is  right  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  regularity,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  duty.  I  tnist  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  meaning  any 
thing  more  than  my  words  coYivey,  or  that  what  I  am  regretting  in  your 
son  is  not  to  be  found  in  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  young  men  of  his 
age  ;  but  I  conceive  that  you  would  wish  me  to  form  my  desire  of  what 
your  son  should  be,  not  according  to  the  common  standard,  but  acrording 
lo  the  highest, — to  be  satisfied  with  no  less  in  him  than  I  should  have 
been  anxious  to  find  in  a  son  of  my  own.  He  is  capable  of  doing  a  great 
deal ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  in  him  which  has  called  for  reproof 
since  be  has  been  with  me.  I  am  oiUy  desirous  that  he  should  work 
more  heartily,— just,  in  short,  as  he  would  work  if  be  took  an  interest  of 
himself  in  his  own  improvement.  On  this,  of  course,  all  distinction  in 
Oxibrd  mnst  depend  ;  but  much  more  than  distinction  depends  on  it ;  for 
the  difierence  between  a  useful  education,  and  one  which  does  not  afiect 
the  future  life,  rests  mainly  on  the  greater  or  less  activity  which  it  has 
communicated  to  the  pupil's  mind,  whether  he  has  learned  to  think,  or  to 
act,  and  to  gain  knowledge  by  himself,  or  whether  he  has  merely  follow- 
^  passively  as  long  as  there  was  some  one  to  draw  him." 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  extended  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  Uugby  scholars,  by  describing  in 
detail  the  impression  produced  upon  his  pupils  at  Laleham.  Yet 
the  mere  difference  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
them  in  itself  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  earlier  sphere  of 
eductition,  and  as  such  may  beet  be  described  in  the  words  of 
one  amongst  those  whom  he  most  esteemed.  Mr.  Price,  who  af- 
terwards became  one  of  his  assisiant-masiers  at  Rugby.*^ 

"  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  resided  at  Laleham, 
and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  but  two  months  as  a  pupil  there.  I  am 
unable,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the  Laleham  life  of 
ray  late  revered  tutor ;  I  can  only  impart  to  you  such  impressions  as  my 
brief  sojourn  there  has  indelibly  fixed  in  ray  recollection. 

"  The  raost  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining  the 
Laleham  circle  was,  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which 

1)  I  cannot  allow  Mr  Priee'i  name  to  appear  in  tbeae  pafoi,  without  ezpraaalnf 
liow  moeb  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  aaimtanee  which,  amidat  hia  many  preaainf 
duttea,  be  haa  rendered  to  thia  work,  not  only  here,  but  throng  bout,  and  which  in 
man  J  eaaea,  from  hia  lone  knowledge  and  complete  ooderatandinf  of  Or.  Arnold'a 
view*  and  character,  he  alone  could  have  rendered.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  very 
fact  nf  the  perpetoal  recurrence  of  inatancea  in  which  I  have  availed  mjaelf  not  only 
of  hia  aoggeationa  but  of  hia  worda,  would  have  prevented  roe  from  more  fVtquentty 
aekoowledging  obligatiooa,  for  which  I  here  wian  to  return  my  thanka,  however  In- 
adeqnaf riy,  once  for  all. 
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prevailed  in  it  Every  thing  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most 
real ;  it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest 
work  was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor 
resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  sach  an  intense  earnestness  to  lite.  Every  pupil 
was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do — that  his  happiness 
as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence,  an  indescribable 
xest  was  communicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about  life ;  a  strange  joy 
came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and 
thus  of  being  happy  ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up 
towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his  ownaelf,  and  his 
work  and  miasion  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and 
reality ;  on  the  unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense 
he  had  of  its  value  both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  the  individual.  Thus  pupils  of  the  most  differ- 
ent natures  were  keenly  stimulated  ;  none  ielt  that  he  was  left  out,  or 
that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers  of  mind,  there  was 
no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honourable  puraait  of  usefulness.  This  won- 
derful power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  tdemselves  and  of  awaken- 
ing in  them  a  consciousness  of  the  duties  that  God  had  assigned  to  them 
personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward  each  should  have  of  his  labours, 
was  one  of  Arnold's  most  characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  be 
possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby ;  but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recol- 
lections, he  had  it  quite  as  remarkably  at  Laleham.  His  hold  over  all 
his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  en? 
thusiastic  admiration  for  his  genius,  or  learning,  or  eloquence  which  stir- 
red within  them  ;  it  was  a  sjrmpathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit  that 
was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world — ^whose  work  was  healthy,  sustained, 
and  constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God — a  work  that  was 
founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value  ;  and  was  coupled  with 
such  a  true  humility,  such  an  unafifected  simplicity,  that  others  could  not 
help  being  invigorated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they 
too  in  their  measure  could  go  and  do  likewise. 

**  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one  class  of 
work  above  another ;  no  enthusiasm  for  any  one-sided  object ;  but  an 
humble,  profound,  and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the  ap- 
pointed calling  of  man  on  earth,  the  end  for  which  his  various  Acuities 
were  given,  the  element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  develope  itself, 
and  in  which  his  progressive  advance  towards  heaven  is  to  lie.  Hence, 
each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  his  own  particular  growth 
and  character  of  talent ;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  might  lead  him,  he  infallibly  found  Arnold  not  only 
approving,  but  positively  and  sincerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  results 
he  had  arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and 
a  worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labour. 

"  His  humility  was  very  deeply  seated ;  his  respect  for  all  knowledge 
sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found 
great,  and  often  undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor 
was  ignorant.  But  this  generated  no  conceit :  the  example  before  his 
eyes  daily  reminded  him  that  it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an 
improvement  of  talents  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others,  that  know- 
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ledge  was  Tslued.    He  could  not  find  comfort,  in  the  presence  of  such  le* 
ality,  in  any  shallow  knowledge. 

"  There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in  his  religions  char- 
acter. It  was  no  isolated  part  of  his  nature,  it  was  a  bright  and  genial 
light  shining  on  every  branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with 
the  J>irinity  lessons  of  his  pupils:  and  his  lectures  were  admirable,  andj 
I  distinctly  remember,  very  highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality. 
Neither  generally  in  ordinary  conversation,  nor  in  his  walks  with  his  pu- 
pils, was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or  mainly  religious :  but  he  was 
ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religious  question ;  whilst  the  depth  and 
truth  of  his  nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions  and 
feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  felt  that  his  life, 
both  outward  and  inward,  was  rooted  in  Grod. 

"  In  the  details  of  dally  business,  the  quantity  of  time  that  he  devoted 
to  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable.  Lesons  began  at  seven,  and  with 
the  interval  of  breakfast  lasted  till  nearly  three ;  then  he  would  walk 
with  his  pupils,  and  dine  at  half-past  five.  At  seven  he  usually  had  soma 
lesson  on  hand ;  and  it  was  only  wh^n  we  all  were  gathered  up  in  the 
drawing-room  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on  all  sides  of  him,  that  he 
would  commence  work  for  himself,  in  writing  his  sermons  or  Roman 
History. 

**  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  Laleham,  does  not 
remember  the  lightness  and  joyousness  of  heart,  with  which  he  would 
romp  and  play  in  the  garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  tho 
Thsmes ;  or  the  merry  fun  with  which  he  would  battle  with  spears  with 
his  pupils  7  Which  of  them  does  not  recollect  how  the  Tutor  entered 
into  his  amusements  with  scarcely  less  glee  than  himself  7 

"  But  I  must  conclude :  I  do  aot  pretend  to  touch  on  every  point.  I 
have  told  you  what  struck  me  most,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  away  all  re- 
membrance of  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  impression  Laleham  left  upon  me." 

B.  Pkice. 


The  studies  which  most  occupied  his  spare  time  at  Laleham 
were  philology  and  history,  and  he  employed  himself  chiefly  on 
a  Lexicon  of  Thucydides,  and  also  on  an  edition  of  that  author 
with  Latin  notes,  subsequently  exchanged  for  Enfflish  ones,  a 
short  History  of  Greece,  never  finished  or  published,  and  on  ar- 
ticles on  Roman  History  from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to  that  of 
Trajan,  written  for  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  between 
1821  and  1827. 

It  was  in  1825  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  Archdea- 
con Hare,  he  first  became  acquainted 'with  Niebuhr's  History  of 
Rome.  In  the  study  of  this  work,  which  was  the  first  German 
book  he  ever  read,  and  for  the  sake  of  reading  which  he  had 
learned  that  language,  a  new  intellectual  world  dawned  upon 
him,  not  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but  in  the  disclo- 
sure to  him  of  the  depth  and  research  of  German  literature, 
which  Hrom  that  moment  he  learned  more  and  more  to  appreci- 
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ate,  and,  as  far  ai  his  own  occupations  would  allow  him,  to  emn- 
late. 

On  hk  view  of  Roman  History  its  effect  was  immediate :  <*  It 
is  a  work  (he  writes  on  first  perusing  it)  of  such  extraordinary 
ability  and  learning,  that  it  opened  wide  before  my  eyes  the  ex- 
tent of  my  own  ignorance ;"  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  delay 
any  independent  work  of  his  own  till  he  had  more  completely 
studied  tne  new  field  of  inquiry  suggested  to  him.  in  addition  to 
the  doubts  he  had  himself  already  expressed  as  to  the  authenti- 
city of  much  of  the  early  Roman  history  in  one  of  his  first  arti- 
cles in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.    In  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  1826,  he  was  (to  use  Niebuhr's  own  words 
of  thanks  to  him  in  the  second  edition  of  his  first  volume,  Note 
1053,  i.  p.  451.  Eng.  Transl.)  "  tlie  scholar  who  introduced  the 
first  edition  of  this  history  to  the  English  public ;"  and  the  feel- 
ing which  had  dictated  this  friendly  notice  of  it  grew  with  years. 
The  reluctance  which  he  had  at  first  entertained  to  admit  the 
whole  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions,  cuid  which  remained  even  to  1832, 
when  in  regard  to  his  views  of  ancient  history  he  was  inclined  to 
"charge  him  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  skenticism,"  (Pref.  to 
1st  ed.  of  2nd  vol.  of  Thucyd.  p.  xiv.,)  settled  ny  degrees  into  a 
determination  *^  never  to  diner  from  him  without  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to  be 
right;"  (Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.i.  p.x.;)  and  his  admiration 
for  him  rose  at  last  into  a  sentiment  of  personal  veneration,  which 
made  him,  as  he  used  to  sav,  at  once  emulous  and  hopeless,  ren- 
dering him  jealous  for  Niebuhr's  reputation,  as  if  for  his  own, 
and  anxious,  amidst  the  pressure  of  his  other  occupations,  to  un- 
dertake, or  at  least  superintend,  the  translation  of  the  third  vol- 
ume when  it  was  given  up  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  from  a  desire 
to  have  his  name  connected  with  the  translation  of  that  great 
work,  which  no  one  had  studied  more  or  admired  more  entirely." 
But  yet  more  than  by  his  mere  reading,  all  these  feelings  towards 
Niebuhr,  towards  Germany,  and  towards  Roman  history,  were 
strengthened  by  hif[  visit  to  Rome  in  1827,  and  by  the  friendship 
which  he  there  formed  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  successor  to  Nie- 
buhr as  minister  at  the  Papal  court    He  was  at  Rome  only 
thirteen  days,  but  the  sight  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
works  of  art,  gave  him  a  living  interest  in  Rome  which  he  had 
before  wanted  and  which  he  never  lost    The  Chevalier  Bunsen 
he  saw  no  more  till  1838 ;  but  the  conversation  which  he  had 
there  enjoyed  with  him  formed  the  ground  of  an  unbroken  inter- 
course by  letters  between  them :  by  his  encouraju^ement  he  was 
principally  induced  in  later  years  to  resume  the  History  of  Rome, 
which  he  eventually  dedicated  to  him ;  whilst  from  the  resem- 
blance in  many  points  of  their  peculiar  pursuits  and  general 
views,  be  used  to  turn  with  enthusiastic  delight  to  seek  for  his 
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sympathy  from  the  isolation  in  which  he  ofUn  seemed  to  be  placed 
in  his  own  country. 

But  now,  as  afterwards,  he  found  himself  most  attracted  to- 
wards the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  more  practical  as- 
pect of  Theology ;  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  entering 
upon  the  study  of  them  more  directly,  partly  by  diffidence  in  hi» 
own  powers,  partly  by  a  sense  that  more  time  was  needed  for 
their  mvestigation  than  he  had  at  his  command.  His  early  in- 
timacy with  the  leading  men  of  the  then  Oriel  school,  remarka- 
ble as  it  was  for  exhibiting  a  union  of  religious  earnestness  with 
intellectual  activity,  and  distinct  from  any  existing  party  amongst 
the  English  clergy,  contributed  to  foster  the  independence  which 
characterized  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  from  the 
first  time  that  he  took  any  real  interest  in  serious  matters.  And 
he  used  to  look  back  to  a  visit  to  Dr.  Whately,  then  residing  on 
his  cure  in  Suffolk,  as  a  marked  era  in  the  formation  of  his  views, 
especially  as  opening  to  his  mind,  or  impressing  upon  it  more 
strongly,  some  of  the  opinions  on  which  he  aflerwards  laid  sq 
much  stress  with  regard  to  the  Christian  Priesthood. 

But  although  in  the  way  of  modification  or  confirmation  his 
thoughts  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  others,  there  was  always, 
even  at  this  less  stirring  period  of  his  mind,  an  original  sprinff 
within.  The  distinctness  and  force  with  which  the  words  ana 
acts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  History  came  before  him,  seem  to 
have  impressed  him  early  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  eo^leT 
thing  in  them  yery  different  from  what  was  implied  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  talking  and  acting  on  religious  suojects.  The  re- 
collections of  his  conversations  which  have  been  preserved  fropi 
this  period,  abound  with  expressions  of  his  strong  sense  of  'the 
want  of  Christian  principle  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and  an 
anxious  foreboding  of  the  possible  results  which  might  thence 
ensue  in  the  case  of  any  change  in  existing  notions  and  circum- 
stances. "  I  fear,"  he  said,  ^'  the  approach  of  a  greater  stnig^l^ 
between  good  and  evil  than  the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  which 
there  mav  well  happen  the  greatest  trial  to  the  faith  of  good  men 
that  can  be  imagined,  if  the  greatest  talent  and  ability  are  dcci-^ 
dedlv  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries,  and  they  will  have  noth- 
ing but  faith  and  holiness  to  oppose  to  it"  "  Something  of  this 
kind,"  he  said,  ^^  may  have  been  the  meaning  or  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  *  that  by  signs  and  wonders  they  should 
deceive  even  the  elect.'  What  I  should  be  afraid  of  would  be, 
that  good  men,  taking  alarm  at  the  prevailing  spirit,  would  fear 
to  yield  even  points  &ey  could  not  maintain,  instead  of  wisely 
giving  them  up  and  holding  on  where  they  could."  Hence  one 
object  of  his  early  attempts  at  his  Roman  History  was  the  hope, 
as  he  said,  that  its  tone  might  be  such  "  that  the  strictest  of  what 
is  called  the  Evangelical  party  would  not  object  to  putting  ii 
into  the  hands  of  their  children."    Hence  again,  he  earnestly 
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desired  to  eee  some  leading  periodical  taking  a  decidedly  reli* 
gioua  tone,  unconnected  with  any  party  feeling: — 

"  It  woald  be  a  most  happy  event,"  he  writes  in  1823, "  if  a  work 
which  has  so  great  a  sale,  and  conuins  so  mach  carious  information,  and 
has  so  much  the  tone  of  men  of  the  world,  [as  the  Quarterly  Review,] 
could  be  disciplined  to  a  uniformly  Christian  spirit,  and  appear  to  aphold 
good  principles  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  tending  to  the 
maintenance  of  things  as  they  are.  It  would  be  delightful  to  see  a  work 
sincerely  Christian,  which  should  be  neither  High  Church,  nor  what  is 
called  Evangelical." 

Oat  of  this  general  sense  of  the  extreme  contrast  between  the 
hiffh  standard  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting slate  of  Christendom,  especially  in  his  own  age  and  coun- 
try, arose  one  by  one  those  views  which,  when  afterwards  formed 
into  a  collected  whole,  became  the  animating  principle  of  his 
public  life,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  here,  ex- 
cept by  indicating  how  rapidly  ihey  were  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation in  his  own  mind. 

It  was  now  that  his  political  views  began  to  free  themselves 
alike  from  the  mere  childish  Jacobinism  of  his  boyhood,  and  from 
the  hardly  less  stable  Toryism  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
influence  of  his  early  Oxford  friends — a  change  which  is  best  to 
be  seen  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
many  years  afterwards  (Jan.  26, 1840).  And  tliough  his  interest 
in  public  afiairs  was  much  less  keen  at  this  period  than  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  his  life,  liis  letters  contain,  especially  after 
1826,  mdications  of  the  same  lively  sense  of  social  evils,  founded 
on  his  knowledge  of  history,  which  became  more  ana  more  a 
part  of  his  habitual  thoughts. 

"  I  think  daily."  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  disturbances  in  1819,  "of 
Thucydides,  and  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  and  of  the  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  Cassandra- like  fate  of  history,  whose  lessons  are 
read  in  vain  even  to  the  very  next  generation." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  writes  in  16S6, "  how  the  present  state  of  the 
country  occupies  my  mind,  and  what  a  restless  desire  I  feel  that  it  were 
in  my  power  to  do  any  good.  My  chief  fear  is,  that  when  the  actual 
sufiering  is  a  little  abated,  people  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  not  probing  to 
the  bottom  the  deep  disease  which  is  to  my  mind  ensuring  no  ordinary 
share  of  misery  in  the  country  before  many  years  are  over.  Bui  we  know 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  our  greatest  trials  do  not  turn  out  to  be  our 
greatest  advantages." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  in  like  manner  he  had  already  begun 
to  conceive  the  necessity  of  great  alterations  in  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment, a  feeling  which  at  this  period,  when  most  persons 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  its  existing  state,  was  naturally  stronger 
than  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  the  attacks  to  which  it 
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was  exposed  from  without  and  from  within,  appeared  at  tiroes 
to  endanger  its  existence. 

"  I  hope  lo  be  allowed,  before  I  die,  to  accomplish '  something  on  Ed- 
ucation, and  also  with  regard  to  the  Church/'  he  writes  in  1826  ;  **  the 
last  indeed  even  more  than  the  other,  were  not  the  task,  humanly  speak* 
ing,  so  hopeless.  But  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  I 
read  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  the 
more  intense  is  my  wonder  at  the  language  of  admiration  with  which 
some  men  speak  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  certainly  retains  the 
foundation  sure,  as  all  other  Christian  societies  do,  except  the  Unitarians, 
but  has  overlaid  it  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stubble, 
which  I  devoutly  hope  to  see  burnt  one  day  in  the  fire.  I  know  that 
other  Churches  have  their  Yauits  also,  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  T 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  in  aliend  repuhlicd,  but  to  reform  one's  own  is  a 
business  which  nearly  concerns  us." 

His  lively  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  practical  and 
social  excellence,  enjoined  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  was 
also  guiding  him  to  those  principles  of  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  applied  so  extensively  in  his  later  works. 

"The  tendency,"  he  writes  lo  Dr.  Hawkins  in  1827,  "which  so 
many  Christians  have  had  and  still  have,  to  fancy  that  the  goodness  of 
the  old  Patriarchs  was  absolute  rather  than  relative,  and  that  men  who 
are  qioken  of  as  having  had  personal  communication  with  God,  must 
have  had  as  great  knowledge  of  a  future  state  as  ourselves,  is  expressed 
in  one  of  G.  Herbert's  poems,  in  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  the  revela- 
tions of  the  patriarchal  Church  almost  with  envy,  as  if  they  had  nearer 
communion  with  God  than  Christians  have.  All  which  seems  to  me  to 
arise  out  of  a  forgetfulness  or  misapprehensicn  of  the  privileges  of  Chris* 
tians  in  their  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  to  originate  partly 
in  the  tritheistic  notions  of  the  Trinity,  which  make  men  involuntarily 
consider  the  Third  Person  as  inferior  in  some  degree  to  those  who  are 
called  First  and  Second,  whereas  the  Third  relation  of  the  Deity  to  man 
is  rather  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  as  it  is  that  in  which  God  communes 
with  man,  not '  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend,'  but  as  a  Spirit  holding 
discourse  invisibly  and  incomprehensibly,  but  more  effectually  than  by 
any  outward  address, — with  the  gpirits  only  of  his  creatures.  And 
therefore  it  was  expedient  for  the  disciples  that  God  should  be  with  their 
hearts  as  the  Spirit,  rather  than  speaking  to  their  ears  as  the  Son.  This 
will  give  you  the  clue  to  my  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  never 
can  look  upon  as  addressed  to  men  having  a  Faith  in  Christ  such  as 
Christians  have,  or  looking  forward  to  eternal  life  with  any  settled  and 
uniform  hope." 

Lastly,  the  following  extracts  give  his  approaches  to  his  sub- 
sequent  views  on  Church  and  State. 

"  What  say  you,"  he  writes  in  1827,  to  Dr.  Whately, "  to  a  work  on 
90\trtitfi,  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  I  should  try  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the  legislation  and  administration  of  a 
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State.  It  would  begin  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  rlXo;  of  man  accord- 
ing to  Christianity,  and  then  would  go  on  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of 
this  ri\oi  would  affect  all  our  views  of  national  wealth,  and  the  whole 
question  of  political  economy  ;  and  also  our  practice  with  regard  to  wars, 
oaths,  and  various  other  relicts  of  the  vroixti^  rav  kSjuov." 

And  to  Mr.  Blackstone  in  the  same  year : — 

"  I  have  long  had  in  my  mind  a  work  on  Christian  Politics,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Gospel  to  the  state  of  man  as  a  citizen,  in  which  the  whole 
question  of  a  religious  establishment  and  of  the  education  proper  for 
Christian  membere  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  would  naturally  find  a 
place.  It  would  embrace  also  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pretended  con- 
version of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  tours  t^ad- 
resat  that  Satan  ever  played,  except  his  invention  of  Popery.  I  mean 
that  by  inducing  kings  and  nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity, 
and  thus  to  get  into  their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has 
in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of 
that  society  from  any  extended  sphere  of  operation,  and  in  ensuring  the 
ascendancy  of  his  own.  One  real  conversion  there  seems  to  have  been, 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  that  he  soon  succeeded  in  corrupting  ;  and 
at  the  Norman  Conquest  we  had  little,  I  suppose,  to  lose  even  from  the 
more  direct  introduction  of  Popery  and  worldly  religion  which  come  in 
with  the  conqueror." 

All  these  floating  visions,  which  were  not  realized  till  long 
afterwards,  are  best  represented  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mons, which  were  preached  in  the  parish  church  at  Laleham, 
and  form  by  far  the  most  characteristic  record  of  this  period. 

"  My  object "  he  said  in  his  Preface,  "  has  been  to  bring  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  and  practices  of  my  own 
countrymen  in  my  own  time — and  particularly  to  those  of  my  own  station 
in  society,  with  whose  sentiments  and  language  I  am  naturally  most  &- 
miliar.  And  for  this  purpose,  I  have  tried  to  write  in  such  a  style  as 
might  be  used  in  real  life,  in  serious  conversation  with  our  friends,  or 
with  those  who  asked  our  advice  ;  in  the  language,  in  short,  of  common 
life,  and  applied  to  the  cases  of  common  life  ;  but  ennobled  and  strength- 
ened by  those  principles  and  feelings  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Gospel." 

This  volume  is  not  only  in  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but 
also  in  its  style  and  substance,  the  best  introduction  to  all  his 
later  works ;  Ihe  very  absence  of  any  application  to  particular 
classes  or  states  of  opinion,  such  as  gives  more  interest  to  his 
subsequent  sermons,  is  the  more  fitted  to  exhibit  his  fundamental 
views,  of\en  not  developed  in  his  own  mind,  in  their  naked  sim- 
plicity. And  it  is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  or 
nearly  the  first  attempt  since  followed  in  many  other  quarters, 
at  breaking  through  tne  conventional  phraseology  with  which 
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English  preaching  had  been  so  long  encumbered,  and  at  uniting 
the  language  of  reality  and  practical  sense  with  names  and 
words  which,  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  educated  classec, 
had  become  closely  associated  with  notions  of  sectarianism  or 
•xtraragance. 

It  was  published  in  1828,  immediately  afler  his  removal  to 
Rag^y»  ^^^  had  a  rapid  circulation.  Many,  both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  who  most  differed  from  some  of  his  more  peculiar 
opinions,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  volume  which  contained 
so  much  in  which  they  agreed,  and  so  little  from  which  they  dif- 
fered. The  objections  to  its  style  or  substance  may  best  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  extracts  of  his  own  letters  : 

1 .  "  If  th«s  sennons  are  read,  I  do  not  care  one  farthing  if  the  readera 
Chink  me  the  most  anclaasical  writer  in  the  Bngliah  language.  It  will  only 
remore  me  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  men  of  elegant  minds  with 
whom  I  ahall  most  loathe  to  be  aasociated.  Bat,  however,  I  have  looked 
at  the  sermons  again,  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  baldness  which  you 
complain  of,  and  in  some  places,  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  And 
1  again  assure  you,  that  I  will  not  knowingly  leave  unaltered  any  thing 
violent,  harsh,  or  dogmatical.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  ex  cathedr&  tone 
oi  my  sermons — at  least  not  beyond  what  appears  to  me  proper  in  the  pul* 
pit,  where  one  does  in  a  manner  speak  ex  cathedrft.  But  I  think  my  de- 
cided tone  is  generally  employed  in  putting  forward  the  sentiments  of 
Scripture,  not  in  drawing  my  own  conclusions  from  it." 

2.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  that  "  they  carry  the  standard  so  high  as 
to  unchristianize  half  the  community,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the 
standard  can  be  carried  higher  than  Christ  or  his  Aposdea  carry  it,  and^ 
do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  put  it  lower.  I  am  sure  that  the  habitn* 
ally  fixing  it  so  much  lower,  especially  in  all  our  institntions  and  pabUc 
practice,  has  been  most  mischievous." 

3.  "  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  what  you  say  of  my  sermons;  yet 
pained  to  find  that  their  tone  is  generally  felt  to  be  so  hard  and  severe. 
I  believe  the  reason  is,  that  I  mostly  thought  of  my  pupils  in  preaohing, 
and  almost  always  of  the  higher  classes,  who  I  cannot  but  think  have  com- 
monly very  little  of  the  *  bruised  reed  *  about  them.  You  must  remember 
that  I  never  had  the  regular  care  of  a  parish,  and  therefore  have  seen  com- 
paratively little  of  those  case^  of  a  troubled  spirit,  and  of  a  fearful  and 
anxious  conscience,  which  require  comfort  far  more  than  warning.  But 
still,  after  all,  I  fear  that  the  intense  mercy  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  so 
prominently  represented  as  it  should  have  been,  while  I  have  been  laboring 
to  express  iu  purity." 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  had  frequently  represented  to  him  the 
desirableness  of  a  situation  which  would  secure  a  more  certain 
provision,  and  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  than  that  which  he 
occupied  at  Laleham  ;  and  he  had  been  urged,  more  than  once, 
to  stand  for  the  Mastership  at  Winchester,  which  he  had  declin- 
ed first  from  a  distrust  of  nis  own  fitness  or  inclination  for  the 
office,  and  afterwards  from  more  general  reasons.    But  the  ex 
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peiuie  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Laleham  had  already  determined 
him  to  leave  it,  and  he  was  framing  plans  for  a  change  of 
life,  when,  in  August,  1827,  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  be- 
came vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wool,  who  had  held  it 
for  twenty-one  years.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  contest  for  the  sit- 
uation that  he  finally  resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
When,  therefore,  his  testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the  twelve 
trustees,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Warwiclwhire,  in  whom 
the  appointment  rests,  the  canvass  for  the  office  had  advanced 
80  far  as  to  leave  him,  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  manv  of 
his  friends,  but  little  hope  of  success.  -On  the  day  of  the  deci- 
sion, the  testimonials  ofthe  several  candidates  were  read  over 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  sent  in ;  his  own  were  there- 
fore among  the  last ;  and  whilst  none  of  the  trustees  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  few  if  any  of  them,  owing  to  the 
lateness  or  his  appearance,  had  heard  his  name  before.  His 
testimonials  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  couched  in 
general  language,  but  all  speaking  stronglv  of  his  qualifi- 
cations. Amonffcrt  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  now 
Provost  of  OrieL  in  which  it  was  predicted  that,  if  Mr.  Arnold 
were  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Ru^by,  he  would  change 
the  face  of  education  all  through  ue  public  schools  of  England. 
The  trustees  had  determined  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  mer- 
its of  the  candidates,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  them 
by  this  letter,  and  by  the  general  confidence  in  him  expressed  in 
afl  the  testimonials  was  such,  that  he  was  elected  at  once,  in 
December,  1827.  In  June,  1828,  he  received  Priest's  orders 
from  Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  in  April  and  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D. ;  and 
in  August  entered  on  his  new  office. 


Lhe  following  letters  and  extracts  have  been  selected,  not  so 
much  as  important  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  illustrating  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  general  views  at  this  period. 

LETTERS  FROM  1817  TO  1828. 

I.      TO   J.   T.   COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Oxford,  May  98, 1817. 
.  ...  I  diank  yon  very  heartily  for  the  kindness  which  all  your 
letter  displasrs,  and  I  cannot  better  show  my  sense  of  it,  than  by  telling  yon 
without  reserve  my  feelings  and  argmnents  on  both  mdea  ofthe  question. 
The  stady  of  the  law,  in  many  respects,  I  think  I  should  like,  and  certain- 
ly it  holds  out  better  encouragement  to  any  ambitious  particles  which  I 
may  have  in  my  nature  than  the  church  does.  But  I  do  not  think,  if  I 
know  myself,  which  perhaps  is  begging  an  important  question,  that  my  so- 
ber iQclinations  would  lead  me  to  the  law  so  much  as  to  the  church.    I 
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am  sure  the  church  would  be  the  beet  for  me,  for  se  I  hope  never  to  enter 
it  with  light  views,  eo  the  forming  my  mind  to  a  proper  eenee  of  the  cler- 
ical duties,  and  then  an  occasion  and  call  for  the  practice  of  them  imme- 
diately succeeding,  would  I  trust  be  most  beneficial  to  me.  To  effect 
this,  I  have  great  advantages  in  the  advice  and  example  of  many  of 
my  friends  here  in  Oxford,  and  whether  I  know  myself  or  not  is  another 
question,  but  I  most  sincerely  feel  that  I  could  with  most  pleasure  devote 
myself  to  the  employments  ot  a  clergyman  ;  and  that  I  never  should  for  a 
moment  put  any  prospects  of  ambition  or  worldly  honour  in  competition 
with  the  safe  happiness  which  I  think  a  clergyman's  life  would  grant  me. 
Seriously,  I  am  afraid  of  the  law :  I  know  how  much  even  here  I  am  led 
away  by  various  occupations  from  those  studies  and  feelings  which  are  es- 
sential to  every  man ;  and  I  dare  not  risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  ne- 
cessary diversion  of  mind  from  all  religious  subjects  as  would  be  caused  by 
my  attending  to  a  study  so  engrossing  as  that  of  law.  To  this  I  am  sure 
in  your  eyes  nothing  need  be  added ;  but  besides  I  doubt  whether  my 
health  would  support  so  much  reading  and  confinement  to  the  house  ; 
and  after  all,  knowing  who  are  at  this  moment  contending  for  the  prizes 
of  the  law,  it  would  I  think  be  folly  to  stake  much  on  the  chance  of  my 
•access.  Again,  my  present  way  of  life  enables  me  to  be  a  great  deal  at 
home  with  my  mother,  aunt,  and  sister,  who  are  all  so  circumstanced , 
that  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  lightly  choosing  any  occupation 
that  would  separate  me  greatly  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  find  that 
I  cannot  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Church,  be  assured 
I  never  will  go  into  orders,  but  even  then  I  should  doubt  whether  I  could 
support  either  the  expense  or  labour  of  the  law.  I  hope  you  have  over- 
rated my  '*  ambitious  disputations  and  deraocratical"  propensities;  if,  in- 
deed, I  have  not  more  of  the  two  first  than  of  the  last,  I  think  1  should  not 
hesitate  about  my  fitness  for  the  church,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I 
think  you  have  not  quite  a  correct  notion  of  my  political  fiiith  ;  perhaps  I 
have  not  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  democratically  inclined,  and 
God  forbid  I  should  ever  be  such  a  clergyman  as  Home  Tooke.     .     . 


II.      TO   REV.   GEORGE  CORNISB. 

LalehuD,  September  SO,  1819. 

Poor  dear  old  Oxford !  if  I  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  were 

to  ezyoy  all  the  happiness  that  tlie  warmest  wirii  could  desire,  I  should 
never  forget,  or  cease  to  look  back  with  something  of  a  painful  feeling  on 
the  years  we  were  together  there,  and  on  nil  the  delights  that  we  have 
lost ;  and  I  look  forward  with  extreme  delight  to  my  intended  journey, 
down  to  the  audit  in  October,  when  I  ahall  take  a  long  and  last  farewell  of 
my  old  haunts,  and  will,  if  I  possibly  can,  yet  take  one  more  look  at  Bag- 
ley  Wood,  and  the  pretty  field,  and  the  wild  stream  that  flows  down  be- 
tween Bullington  and  Cowley  Marsh,  not  forgetting  even  your  old  friend, 
the  Lower  London  Road.  Well,  1  must  endeavour  to  get  some  such  asso- 
ciations to  combine  with  Lalehara  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  at  present 
all  is  harsh  and  ruffled,  like  woods  in  a  high  wind,  only  I  am  beginning  to 
love  my  own  little  study,  where  I  have  a  sofa  fiiU  of  books,  as  of  old,  and 
the  two  verse  books  lying  about  on  it,  and  a  volume  of  Herodotus ;  and 

where  I  ait  up  and  read  or  write  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock 

3» 
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III.      TO  REV.  F.  C.   BLACKSTOIfE. 
(Od  a  piopoMJ  of  a  MMtanbip  at  WiucbMler.) 

Laleham^OetobarSB,  ia». 

I  might  defer  any  disciiBBion  of  the  prospects  which  yon  recomniend  to 
me  till  we  meet,  were  it  a  subject  on  which  I  could  feel  any  hesitation  in 
making  up  my  mind.  But,  thanking  you  as  i  do  very  sincerely  for  the 
kindness  of  your  suggestion,  the  situation  which  you  advise  me  to  try  for, 
is  one  which  nothing  but  the  most  positive  call  of  duty  would  ever  induce 
me  to  accept,  were  it  even  offered  to  me.  It  is  one  which,  in  the  firat 
place,  I  know  msraelf  very  ill  qualified  to  fill ;  and  it  would  besides  com- 
pletely upset  every  scheme  which  I  have  formed  for  my  future  comfort  in 
life.  I  know  that  success  in  my  present  undertaking  is  of  course  doubt- 
ful ;  still  my  chance  is,  I  think,  tolerably  fair,  not  indeed  of  making  my 
fortune,  but  of  earning  such  an  income  as  shall  enable  me  to  live  with 
economy  as  a  married  man  ;  and,  as  &r  as  I  can  now  foresee,  I  should 
wish  to  continue  for  many  years  at  Laleham,  and  the  house,  which  I  have 
got  on  a  lease,  is  one  which  I  already  feel  very  well  inclined  to  regard  as 
my  settled  and  permanent  home  in  this  world.  My  present  way  of  life  I 
have  tried,  and  am  perfectly  contented  with  it :  and  I  know  pretty  well 
what  the  life  of  a  master  of  Winchester  would  be,  and  feel  equally  certain 
that  it  would  be  to  me  excessively  disagreeable.  I  do  not  think  yon  could 
say  any  thing  to  shake  me  for  an  instant  on  this  head  ;  still  believe  me 
that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  friendliness  of  your  recommen- 
dation, which  I  decline  for  reasons  that  in  all  probability  many  people 
would  think  very  empty  and  ridiculous. 


IV.      TO   REV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

Lalebam,  November  80, 1819. 
This  day  eight  years,  about  this  time,  we  were  assembled  in  the  Jun- 
ior Common  Room,  to  celebrate  the  first  foundation  of  the  room,  and  had 
been  amused  by  hearing  Bartholomew's  song  about  "  Musical  GeOrge," 
and  "  Political  Tommy,"  and  now,  of  the  party  then  assembled,  y&u  are 
the  only  one  still  left  in  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  our  several  abodes.  There  is  a  "  souvenir  interessant" 
for  you,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  and  one  full  well  fitted  for  a  Novem- 
ber evening.  But  do  you  know  that  I  am  half  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
you,  instead  of  giving  you  "  Soyvenirs  " — for  did  you  not  covenant  to  write 
to  me  first?  .  .  .  .  Indeed,  in  the  pictures  that  I  have  to  form  of  my  future 
life,  my  friends  have  always  held  a  part ;  and  it  has  been  a  great  delight 
to  me  to  think,  that  M.  will  feel  doubly  and  naturally  bound  to  so  many 
of  them,  that  she  will  have  little  trouble  in  learning  to  love  them,  and 
the  benefits  which  I  have  received  from  my  Oxford  friendships  have 
been  so  invaluable,  as  relating  to  points  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  them,  or  to  cease  to  look  on  them 
as  the  greatest  blessings  I  have  ever  yet  ecgoyed  in  life,  and  for  which  I 
have  the  deepest  reason  to  be  most  thankful.  Being  then  separated  from 
you  all,  I  am  most  anxious  that  absence  should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken 
the  regard  we  bear  each  other ;  and  beaidee,  I  cannot  forego  that  advice 
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and  assistance  which  I  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  rely  on,  and  with 
which  I  cannot  as  yet  at  least  safely  dispense :  for  the  management  of  my 
own  mind  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  and  brings  me  into  contact  with  much 
that  is  so  strangely  mysterious,  that  I  stand  at  times  quite  bewildered,  in 
a  chaos  where  I  can  see  no  light  either  before  or  behind.  How  much  of  all 
this  is  constitutional  and  physical  I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
yet  it  is  surely  dangerous  to  look  upon  all  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as  aris- 
ing from  the  state  of  the  body  or  the  weather,  and  so  resolve  to  bestow 
no  attention  upon  them.  Indeed  I  think  I  have  far  more  reason  to  be  an- 
noyed at  the  extraordinary  apathy  and  abstraction  from  every  thing  good, 
which  the  routine  of  the  world's  business  brings  with  it ;  there  are  whole 
days  in  which  all  the  feelings  or  principles  of  belief,  or  of  religion  alto- 
gether, are  in  utter  abeyance :  when  one  goes  on  very  comfortably,  pleas- 
ed with  external  and  worldly  comforts,  and  yet  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
Cold  to  inquire,  to  find  a  particle  of  Christian  principle  in  one's  whole  mind. 
It  seems  all  quite  moved  out  bodily,  and  one  retains  no  consciousness  of  a 
belief  in  any  one  religious  truth,  but  is  living  a  life  of  virtual  Atheism . 
I  suppose  these  things  are  equalized  somehow,  but  I  am  often  inclined  to 
wonder  at  and  to  envy  those  who  seem  never  to  know  what  mental  trouble 
is,  and  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  disturb  them  than  the  common 
petty  annoyances  of  life,  and  when  these  let  them  alone,  then  they  are  i» 
ivwaOstvvi.  But  I  would  compound  for  all  this,  if  I  could  but  find  that  I 
had  any  liking  for  what  I  ought  to  like  ;  but  there  is  the  Sunday  School 
here,  for  instance,  which  I  never  visit  without  the  strongest  reluctance, 
and  really  the  thought  of  having  this  to  do  makes  me  quite  dread  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sunday.  I  have  got  it  now  entirely  into  my  own  hands,  so 
attend  it  I  must  and  wiU,  if  I  can  answer  for  my  perseverance,  but  it  goes 
sadly  against  me. 


V.      TO  J.  T.   COLGRIDGE,   BBO. 

IiiJ«hajn,  Novembor  S19, 1619.B 
At  last  I  am  going  lo  redeem  the  promise  which  I  made  so  long  ugo» 
and  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  guimna  rerum.  I  have  had  lately 
the  additional  work  of  a  sermon  every  week  to  write,  and  this  has  inter- 
fered very  much  with  my  correspondence  ;  and  I  fear  [  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  careful  economy  of  time  which  men  in  your  profession  of^en  so 
well  practice,  and  do  not  make  the  most  of  all  the  odd  five  and  ten  minutes' 
spaces  which  I  get  in  the  course  of  the  day.  However,  I  have  at  last  be- 
gun my  letter, and  will  first  tell  you  that  I  still  like  my  bnsinesB  very  well, 
and  what  is  very  comfortable,  I  feel  far  more  confidence  in  myself  thsn  I 
did  at  first,  and  should  not  now  dread  having  the  sole  management  of 
pupils,  which  at  one  time  I  should  have  shrunk  from.  (After  giving  an 
account  of  the  joint  arrangement  of  the  school  and  the  pupils  with  his 
brother-in-law ;)  Buckland  is  naturally  fonder  of  the  school,  and  is  inclined 
to  give  it  the  greatest  part  of  his  attention  ;  and  I,  from  my  Oxford  habits, 
as  naturally  l£e  the  other  part  of  the  business  best ;  and  thus  I  have  ex- 
tended my  time  of  reading  with  our  four  pupils  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  from  one  hour  to  two.     Not  that  I  dislike  being  in  the  school. 
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Imt  quite  the  oontniy ;  etill,  however,  I  hare  not  the  experience  in  that 
flort  of  work,  nor  the  perfect  frmiliarity  with  my  grammar  leqninte  to 
make  a  good  master,  and  I  cannot  teadi  Homer  ae  well  as  my  friends 
Herodotus  and  Livy,  whom  I  am  now  reading,  I  sappoee,  for  ahont  the 
fiftieth  time. 

Not.  30th. — ^I  was  inferrapted  last  night  in  the  middle  of  my  letter, 
and  as  the  evening  is  my  only  time  for  sach  occupations,  it  cannot  now  go 
till  to-morrow.     You  shall  derive  this  benefit,  however,  from  the  inter- 
ruption, that  I  will  trouble  yon  with  no  more  details  about  the  trade  ;  a 
subject  which  I  find  growing  upon  me  daily,  from  the  retired  life  we  are 
leading,  and  from  my  being  so  much  engrossed  by  it.     There  are  some 
very  peasant  families  settled  in  this  place  besides  ourselves ;  they  have 
been  very  dvil  to  us,  and  in  the  holidays  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  much  of 
them,  but  at  present  I  do  not  feel  I  have  sufficient  time  to  make  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  cannot  readily  submit  to  the  needful  sacrifice  of  foimal 
visits,  &c.,  which  must  be  the  prelude  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of 
anyone.    As  it  is,  my  garden  claims  a  good  portion  of  my  spare  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  I  am  not  engaged  at  home  or  taking  a  walk ; 
there  ia  always  something  to  interest  me  in  the  very  sight  of  the  weed  and 
litter,  for  then  I  think  how  much  improved  the  place  will  be  when  they 
are  removed ;  and  it  is  very  delightful  to  watch  the  progress  of  any  woik 
of  this  sort,  and  observe  the  gradual  change  from  disorder  and  neglect  to 
neatness  and  finish.    In  the  courae  of  the  autumn  I  have  done  much  in 
planting  and  altering,  but  these  labours  are  now  over,  and  I  have  now  only 
to  hope  for  a  mild  winter  as  finr  as  the  shrubs  are  concerned,  that  they 
may  not  all  be  dead  when  the  spring  comes.     Of  the  country  about  us,  es- 
pecially on  the  Surrey  side,  I  have  explored  much ;  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  I  could  wish.     It  is  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  scenes  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the   heath  country  with  the  rich  valley  of  the  Thames  are  very 
striking.     Or  if  I  do  not  venture  so  far  from  home,  I  have  alv^ys  a  re- 
source at  hand  in  the  bank  of  the  river  up  to  Staines ;  which,  though  it 
be  perfectly  flat,  has  yet  a  great  charm  from  its  entire  loneliness,  there 
being,  not  a  house  any  where  near  it ;  and  the  river  here  has  none  of  that 
stir  of  boats  and  barges  upon  it,  which  makes  it  in  many  places  as  public 

as  the  high  road Of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  or  any  where 

indeed  out  of  Laleham,  I  know  little  or  nothing.  I  can  get  no  letters  from 
Oxford,  the  common  complaint  I  think  of  all  who  leave  it ;  and  if  Pen- 
rose did  not  bring  us  sometimes  a  little  news  from  Eton,  and  Hull  from 
London,  I  should  really,  when  the  holidays  begin,  find  myself  six  months 

behind  Oie  rest  of  the  world 

Don  Juan  has  been  with  me  some  weeks,  but  I  am  determined  not  to 
read  it,  for  I  was  so  annoyed  by  some  specimens  that  I  saw  in  glancing 
over  the  leaves,  that  I  will  not  worry  myself  with  anymore  of  it.  I  have 
read  enough  of  the  debates  since  parliament  met  to  make  roe  marvel  at 
the  nonsense  talked  on  both  sides,  though  I  am  afraid  the  opposition  have 
the  palm  out  and  out.  The  folly  or  the  mischievous  obstinacy  with  which 
they  persist  in  palliating  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  is  really  scandalous, 
though  I  own  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Carlton  House  trimming  up  the  con- 
stitution as  if  it  were  an  huzzar's  uniform.  ...  I  feel,  however,  growing 
leas  and  less  political. 
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VI.      TO   RET.   OEORGE   CORNISH. 

LaJeham,  Fabroary  SB,  IRBO. 

You  must  know  that  you  are  one  of  three  pereona  in 

the  world  to  whom  I  hold  it  wrong  to  write  f>hort  letters ;  that  is  to  my, 
yoa  are  one  of  three  on  whom  I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  ail  my 
fedioasneas ;  and  therefore  thongh  February  23rd  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
page»  I  do  not  expect  that  this  sheet  will  be  finished  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  first  thing  I  most  say  is  to  congratulate  you  on  Charles's 
appointment.  If  this  letter  reaches  yon  amid  the  pain  of  psrting,  con- 
gratulation will  indeed  eeem  a  strange  word  ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  a  matter 
of  real  joy  after  all ;  it  is  just  what  Charles  seems  best  fitted  for ;  his 
principles  and  character  you  may  fully  depend  on,  and  India  is  of  all  fields 
of  honourable  ambition  that  this  world  ofiers,  to  my  mind  ihe  fairest.  Yon 
know  I  always  had  a  sort  of  hankering  after  it  myself,  and  but  that  I  pre- 
fer teaching  Greek  to  learning  Hindooetanee,  and  fear  there  is  no  imme- 
diate hope  of  the  conquest  of  China,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
Ganges  well.  To  your  family  India  must  aeem  natural  ground  ;  and  for 
the  separation,  painiful  as  it  must  be,  yet  do  we  not  all  in  reality  part  al- 
most as  decisively  with  our  fiiends  when  we  once  settle  in  life,  even 
thongh  the  ocean  should  not  divide  us  ?  How  little  intercourse  may  I 
dare  to  anticipate  in  after  days  with  those  who  for  so  many  years  have 
been  almost  my  constant  companions ;  and  how  little  have  I  seen  for 
several  years  past  of  my  own  brother !  But  this  is  prosing.  If  Charles 
be  still  with  you,  give  him  my  kindest  remembrances,  with  every  wish 
for  his  future  happinesa  ;  it  already  seems  a  dream  to  look  back  on  the 
time  when  he  used  to  come  to  my  rooms  to  read  Herodotus.  Tell  him  I 
retain  some  of  his  scribbling  on  the  pages  of  my  Hederic's  Lexicon,  which 
may  many  a  time  remind  me  of  him,  when  he  is  skirmishing  perhaps 
with  Mahrattas  or  Chinese,  and  I  am  still  going  over  the  old  ground  of 
Unptnt  ^hrdSs^n  fi^i.  You  talk  to  me  of  "  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor ;" 
indeed  it  does  me  no  good  to  lead  my  mind  to  such  notions ;  for  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  I  am  quite  enough  inclined  of  myself  to  feel  above  my  work, 
which  is  very  wrong  and  very  fooliah.  I  believe  I  am  usefully  employed, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  employed  more  safely  for  myself  than  if  I  had  more 
time  for  higher  studies  ;  it  does  my  mind  a  marvellous  deal  of  good,  or 
ought  to  do,  to  be  kept  upon  bread  and  water.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and 
be  the  price  I  am  paying  much  or  little,  I  cannot  forget  for  what  I  am 
paying  it.  (After  speaking  of  his  future  prospects.)  Here,  indeed,  I 
sympathize  with  you  in  tbe  iear  that  this  earthly  happiness  may  interest 
roe  too  deeply.  The  hold  which  a  man's  aflections  have  on  him  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  the  less  suspected  ;  and  one  may  become  an  idol- 
ater almost  before  one  feels  the  least  sense  of  danger.  Then  comes  the 
fear  of  losing  the  treasure,  which  one  may  love  too  fondly  ;  and  that  fear 
is  indeed  terrible.  The  thought  of  the  instability  of  one's  happiness 
comes  in  well  to  interrupt  its  full  indulgence  ;  and  if  often  entertained 
most  make  a  man  either  an  Epicurean  or  a  Christian  in  good  earnest. 
Thank  eleven  o'clock  for  stopping  my  prosing !  Good  night,  and  God 
bless  yoa! 
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VII.      TO   TBE   SAME. 

(On  the  D«ath  of  hu  Brother.) 

Lftleham,  December  6,  1893. 

It  »  really  quite  an  alarming  time  since  I  wrote  to  yoa  in  February  ; 
for  I  cannot  count  as  any  thing  the  two  brief  letters  that  passed  between 
us  at  the  time  of  my  marriage.    I  had  intended,  however,  to  have  written 
to  yoa  a  good  long  one,  so  soon  as  the  holidajrs  came  ;  but,  hearing  from 
,  a  few  days  ago,  that  you  had  been  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  from 
me,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  anticipate  my  intention,  and  despatch  an 
epistle  to  you  forthwith.     It  has  been  an  eventful  period  for  roe  in  many 
ways,  since  February  last^ — ^more  so,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  I 
ever  remember  before.     The  loes  which  we  all  sustained  in  May,  was  the 
first  great  affliction  that  ever  befell  me  ;  and  it  has  been  indeed  a  heavy 
one.     At  first  it  came  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  feel  it  so  keenly  ;  and 
I  had  other  thoughts  bendes  upon  me,  which  would  not  then  allow  me  to 
dwell  so  much  upon  it.     But  time  has  rather  made  the  loss  more  painful 
than  less  so ;  and  now  4hat  I  am  married,  and  living  here  calmly  and 
quietly,  I  often  think  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  to  have  come  to  Lale- 
bam  ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  death  recur  to  me  like  a  frightful 
dream.     It  is  very  extraordinary  how  often  I  dream  that  he  is  alive,  and 
always  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  alive,  after  having  been  supposed 
dead  ;  and  this  sometimes  has  gone  so  far,  that  I  have  in  my  dream  ques- 
tioned the  reality  of  his  being  alive,  and  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a 
dream,  and  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  not,  so  strongly,  that  I  could 
hardly  shake  ofi*  the  impression  on  waking.     I  have  since  that,  lost  another 
relation,  my  uncle  Deiafield,  who  died  quite  suddenly  at  Hastings,  in 
September  ;  his  death  fell  less  severely  on  my  mother  and  aunt,  from  fol- 
lowing so  near  upon  a  loss  still  more  distressing  to  them :  but  there  was 
in  both  the  same  circumstance,  which  for  the  time  made  the  shock  tenfold 
greater,  that  my  mother  was  expecting  to  see  both  my  brother  and  my 
uncle  within  a  few  days  at  Laleham,  when  she  heard  of  their  respective 
deaths.    I  attended  my  uncle's  funeral  at  Kensington,  and  never  did  I  see 
greater  affliction  than  that  of  his  children,  who  were  all  present.    I  ought 
not,  however,  to  dwell  only  on  the  painful  events  that  have  befallen  us, 
when  I  have  so  much  of  a  different  kind  to  be  thankful  for.     My  mother 
is  settled,  with  my  aunt,  and  Susannah,  in  a  more  comfortable  situation 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  since  we  left  the  lede  of  Wig^t.     My  mother 
has  got  a  very  good  garden,  which  is  an  amusement  to  her  in  many  ways, 
but  chiefly  as  it  enables  her  to  send  little  presents,  &.C.,  to  her  children  ; 
and  Susannah's  crib  lying  in  a  room  opening  to  the  garden,  she  too  can 
enjoy  it ;  and  she  hss  been  buying  some  flowering  shrubs  this  autumn,  and 
planting  them  where  they  wiU  show  themselves  to  her  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    My  aunt  is  better,  I  think,  than  she  commonly  is ;  and  she  too 
enjoys  her  new  dwelling,  and  amuses  herself  in  showing  Martha  pictures 
and  telling  her  stories,  just  ss  she  used  to  do  to  me.    Going  on  from  my 
mother's  honae  to  Buckland's,  you  would  find  Frances,  with  two  children 

more  than  you  are  acquainted  with From  about  a  quarter 

before  nine  till  ten  o'clock  every  evening,  I  am  at  liberty,  and  ei^joy  my 
wife's  company  fully :  during  this  time  I  read  out  to  her,  (I  am  now  read- 
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iDg  to  her  Herodotus,  traiulating  it  as  I  go  on,)  or  write  my  Sennoiui, 
when  it  is  mj  fortnight  to  preach  ;  or  write  letters,  as  I  am  doing  at  this 
moment.  And  though  the  apace  of  time  that  I  can  thus  enjoy  be  but 
short,  yet  perhaps  I  reJish  it  more  keenly  even  on  this  very  account ;  and 
when  I  am  engaged,  I  ought  to  think  how  very  many  situations  in  life 
might  have  separated  me  from  my  wife's  society,  not  for  hours  only,  but 
for  months,  or  even  years ;  whereas  now  I  have  not  slept  from  home  onoe 
since  I  have  been  married  ;  nor  am  I  likely  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  to  do  so.  The  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  us  both ; 
there  are  always  some  little  alterations  to  be  made,  some  few  spots  where 
an  additional  shrub  or  two  would  be  ornamental,  something  coming  into 
blossom,  or  some  crop  for  the  more  vulgar  use  of  the  table  coming  into 
season  ;  so  that  I  can  always  delight  to  go  round  and  see  how  things  sre 
going  on.  Our  snowdrops  are  now  just  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the 
ground,  and  I  to-day  gathered  a  pink  primrose.  Trevenen  comes  over 
generally  about  twice  a  week  to  see  us,  and  often  stays  to  dine  with  ns ; 
Whately  and  Blackstone  have  also  at  difierent  times  paid  us  visits,  and 

Mary  was  very  much  pleased  with  them  both We  set  off 

for  Fledborou^  so  soon  as  the  holidays  begin,  which  will  be  next  Wed- 
nesday  week,  and  think  of  staying  there  almost  to  the  end  of  them  ;  only 
allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  dear  old  Oxford,  when  I  will  try  hard  to  get 
Mary  to  Bagley  Wood,  and  show  her  the  tree  where  you  and  Tucker 

and  I  were  once  perched  all  together I  am  now  far  better 

off  than  I  formeriy  was  in  point  of  lectures  ;  for  I  have  one  in  Thucydi- 
des,  and  another  in  Aristotle's  Ethics ;  if  you  dive  in  the  former  of  these, 
•a  I  suppose  yon  do,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  get  Poppo's  "  Observa- 
tioneeCritiC8B  in  Thucydidem,"  a  small  pamphlet  published  at  Leipzig,  in 
1615,  and  by  Ult  the  best  thing — indeed  one  may  say  the  only  good  one 
—that  has  ever  yet  been  written  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  very  highly 
delighted  with  it,  and  so  I  think  would  any  one  be,  who  has  as  much  in- 
terest in  Thucydides  as  we  have,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him  so 
long.  Another  point  concerning  my  trade  has  puzzled  me  a  good  deal. 
It  has  been  my  wish  to  avoid  giving  my  pupils  any  Greek  to  do  on  a 
Sunday,  so  that  we  do  Greek  Testament  on  other  days  ;  but  on  the  Sun- 
day always  do  some  English  book  ;  and  they  read  so  much,  and  then  I 
ask  them  questions  in  it.  But  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
read  a  mere  English  book  with  sufficient  attention  to  be  able  to  answer 
questions  out  of  it ;  or  if  they  do  cram  themselves  for  the  time,  they  are 
sore  to  forget  it  directly  afiter.  J  have  been  thinking,  therefore,  of  making 
them  take  notes  of  the  Sennon,  after  our  Oriel  fashion  ;  but  this  does  not 
quite  satisfy  me  ;  and  as  you  are  a  man  of  experience,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  your  plan  is,  and  whether  yon  have  found  the  same  difficulty 
which  I  complain  of  I  have  a  great  deal  to  hear  about  you  all,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  tidings  of  you,  and  especially  to  know  how 
Charles  is  going  on,  if  you  have  yet  heard  from  him ;  and  also  how  Hu- 
bert is  faring,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  give  my  love.  It  is  idle  to  lay 
schemes  for  a  tfane  six  months  cQstant^— but  I  do  hope  to  see  you  in  Dev- 
onshire in  the  summer,  if  you  are  at  home,  as  we  have  something  of  a  plan 
for  going  into  Cornwall  to  see  my  innunemble  relations  there.  I  heard 
from  Tiwk  about  a  week  sincei — ^periiapB  his  last  letter  from  Oxford  ;  it 
quite  disturbs  me  to  think  of  it.    And-so  he  will  set  up  at  Mailing  after 
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all,  and  by  and  by  perhaps  we  ihall  eee  the  problem  solved,  whether  he 
has  lost  his  heart  or  no.  I  cannot  make  oat  when  we  are  all  to  see  one 
another,  if  we  all  take  pupils,  and  all  leave  home  in  the  vacations.  I 
think  we  most  fix  some  inn  on  some  great  road,  as  the  place  where  we 
may  meet  en  pasnnt  once  a  year.  How  goes  on  poetry  ?  With  me  it 
is  gone,  I  suppose  for  ever,  and  prose  too,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned  ; 
for  I  do  nothing  now  in  that  way,  save  sermons  and  leitera.  But  this 
matters  little.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  Cramer's  book  about  Hanni- 
bal's  paange  of  the  Alps  ?  It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  good,  and  I  rejoice 
for  the  little  club's  sake.  I  have  been  this  day  to  Egham,  to  sign  my 
name  to  a  lo]ral  address  to  the  king  from  the  gentlemen  and  householders 
of  this  neighbourhood,  expressing  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  vigour 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  I  hope  this  would  please  Dyson.  I  must 
now  leave  off  scribbling.  Adieu,  my  dear  Cornish :  Mary  begs  to  join 
me  in  all  kind  wishes  and  regards  to  you  and  yours  ;  and  so  would  all  at 
the  other  two  houses,  if  they  were  at  hand. 


VIII.       TO  J.  T.   COLERIDGE,   ESQ. 
(Id  ABiw«r  to  eritiei«iiii  on  a  feviow  of  Poppo'i  Obtervationoa  Critic*.) 

Laleham  Gordon,  April  86, 1891. 

Now  for  your  remarks  on  my  Poppo.    All  clunudneas 

in  the  sentences,  and  want  of  connexion  between  the  parts,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  amend ;  and  the  censure  on  verbal  criticism  I  will  either  soften  or 
scratch  out  entirely,  for  J.  Keble  objected  to  the  same  part.  The  transla- 
tions also  I  will  try  to  improve,  and  indeed  I  am  aware  of  their  baldness. 
The  additions  which  you  propose  I  can  make  readily ;  but  as  to  the  gen- 
eral plainness  of  the  style,  I  do  not  think  I  clearly  see  the  &ult  which  you 
allude  to,  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  plainness,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  ornament 
and  long  words,  is  the  result  of  deliberate  intention.  At  any  rate,  in  my 
own  case,  I  am  sure  an  attempt  at  ornament  would  make  my  ^tyle  so  ab- 
surd that  you  would  yourself  laugh  at  it.  I  could  not  do  it  naturally,  for 
I  have  now  so  habituated  myself  to  that  unambitious  and  plain  way  of 
writing,  and  absence  of  Latin  words  as  much  as  possible,  that  I  could 
not  write  otherwise  without  manifest  affectation.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  justify  awkwardnesses  and  clumsy  sentences,  of  which  I  am  afitiid 
my  writings  are  too  full,  and  all  which  I  will  do  my  best  to  alter  wherever 
you  have  marked  them  ;  but  any  thing  like  puff,  or  verbal  ornament,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to.  Richness  of  style  1  admire  heartily,  but  this  I 
cannot  attain  to  for  lack  of  power.  All  I  could  do  would  be  to  produce  a 
bad  imitation  of  it,  which  seems  to  me  very  ridiculous.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  know  not  how  to  make  the  review  more  striking ;  I  cannot 
make  it  so  by  its  own  real  weight  and  eloquence,  and  therefore  I  think  I 
should  only  make  it  offensive  by  trsring  to  make  it  fine.  Do  consider, 
what  you  recommend  is  dirXcSf  tipteroy,  but  I  must  do  what  is  i^torw  Ifiot. 
You  know  you  alwajrs  told  me  I  should  never  be  a  poet,  and  in  like  man- 
ner I  never  could  be  really  eloquent,  for  I  have  not  the  imagination  or  ful- 
ness of  mind  needfiil  to  niake  me  so 
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IX.      TO  REV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

Laleha0|  OctolMrSl,  1899. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  news :  so  I 

will  notice  that  part  of  your  letter  which  speaks  of  my  not  employing 
myself  on  something  theological.  You  must  remember  that  what  I  am 
doing  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  is  only  my  amusement  during  the 
■ingle  hour  of  the  day  that  I  can  employ  on  any  occupation  of  my  own, 
namely,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening.  With  such  limited  time, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  any  work  which  required  much  labour, 
and  which  could  not  be  promoted  by  my  common  occupations  with  my 
pupils.  The  Grecian  History  is  just  one  of  the  things  I  can  do  most 
easily  ;  my  knowledge  of  it  beforehand  is  pretty  full,  and  my  lectures  are 
continually  keeping  the  subject  before  my  mind  ;  so  that  to  write  about 
it  is  really  my  recreation  ;  ond  the  Roman  History  is  the  same  to  me, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  I  could  not  name  any  other  subject  equally 
femiliar,  or  which,  in  my  present  circumstances,  would  be  practicable, 
and  certainly  if  I  can  complete  plain  and  popular  Histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  a  moderate  size,  cleared  of  nonsense  and  unchristian  principles, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  amusing  myself  ill :  for  as  I  now  am,  I  could 
not  do  any  thing  besides  my  proper  work  that  was  not  an  amusement. 
For  the  last  fortnight,  during  which  I  have  had  two  sermons  to  write, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  word  of  my  History ;  and  it  will  be  the 
same  this  week,  if  I  write  some  letters  which  I  wish  to  write  :  so  that 
yon  see  I  am  in  no  condition  to  undertake  any  thing  of  real  labour.  Be 
aasared  there  is  nothing  I  would  so  gladly  do  as  set  about  a  complete 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  I  love  to  fancy  myself  so  engaged  at  some 
fntare  time  if  I  live :  but  to  begin  such  a  thing  now  would  be  utterly 
desperate.  The  want  of  books  alone,  and  my  inability  to  consult 
libraries,  would  be  a  sufficient  hinderance.  I  have  read  a  new  book  lately, 
which  is  rather  an  event  for  me,  Jowett's  Chrisiisn  Resesrchcs  in  the 
Mediterranean.  You  know  it  of  course,  and  I  doubt  not  like  it  as  much 
as  I  do,  which  is  very  much  indeed.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  and  a  very 
beautiful  thing  to  see  the  efforts  made  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  mo< 
lives  so  puie,  to  diffuse  all  good,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  end  I 
suppose  that  the  world  is  gradually  dividing  more  and  more  into  two 
divided  parties  of  good  and  evil, — the  lukewaim  and  the  formal  Christians 
are,  I  imagine,  daily  becoming  less  numerous.  I  am  puzzled  beyond 
measure  what  to  think  about  Ireland.  What  good  can  be  done  perma- 
nently with  a  people  who  literally  do  make  man's  life  as  cheap  as  beasts' ; 
and  who  are  content  to  multiply  in  idleness  and  in  such  beggary  that 
the  first  failure  of  a  crop  brings  them  to  starvation  7  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  luxury  never  did  half  so  much  harm  as  the  total  indifference  to 
comfort  is  doing  in  Ireland,  by  leading  to  a  propagation  of  the  human 
species  in  a  state  of  brutality.  I  should  think  that  no  country  in  the 
world  needs  missionaries  so  much,  and  in  none  would  their  success  be  so 
desperate. 


X.      TO  J.  T.   COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

lialeham,  March  :t,  1893. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen  John  Keble's 
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Hymns.  He  has  written  a  great  number  for  moet  of  the  holidays  and 
several  of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  intends  to  complete  the 
series.  I  live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  induced  to  publish  them  ;  and  it 
is  my  Itrm  opinion  that  nothing  equal  to  them  exists  in  our  language  : 
the  wonderful  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  purity  of  heart,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  poetry  which  they  exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they  are 
not  published,  it  will  be  a  great  neglect  of  doing  good.  I  wish  you  could 
see  them ;  the  contemplation  of  them  would  be  a  delightful  employment 
for  your  walks  between  Hadlow  Street  and  the  Temple.     .     .     .     Have 

you  heard  any  thing  more  about 's  Roman  History  ?     lam  really 

anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  and  whether  he  will  write  like 
a  Christian  or  no  ;  if  he  will,  I  have  not  a  wish  to  interfere  with  him  ;  if 
not,  I  would  labour  very  hard  indeed  to  anticipate  him,  and  prevent  an 
additional  disgrace  from  being  heaped  upon  the  historical  part  of  oar 
literature. 


XI.      TO   THE   HEV.   JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laloham,  February  3S,  1834. 

My  pupils  all  come  up  into  the  drawing-room  a  little 

before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some  reading,  others  talking,  playing 
chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at  pictures,  &rC., — a  great  improvement  if 
it  lasts  ;  and  if  this  fair  beginning  continues,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the 
labour  of  the  half  year,  for  it  is  not  labour  but  vexation  which  hurts  a 
man,  and  I  find  my  comfort  depends  more  and  more  on  their  good  and 
bad  conduct.  They  are  an  awful  charge,  but  still  to  me  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  one  which  I  could  cheerfully  pursue  till  my  health  or  facul- 
ties fail  me.  Moreover,  I  have  now  taken  up  the  care  of  the  Workhouse, 
i.  e.  as  far  as  going  there  once  a  week,  to  read  prayers  and  give  a  sort 
of  lecture  upon  some  part  of  the  Bible.  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 
poor  people,  and  I  found  that,  unless  I  devoted  a  regular  time  to  it,  I 
should  never  Ho  it,  for  the  hunger  for  exercise  on  the  part  of  myself  and 
my  horses,  used  to  send  me  out  riding  as  soon  as  my  work  was  done  ; 
whereas  now  I  give  up  Thursday  to  the  village,  and  it  will  be  my  own 
■ftiult  if  it  does  not  do  me  more  good  than  the  exercise  would.  You  have 
heard  I  suppose  of  Trevenen's  tour  with  me  to  Scotland.  Independent 
of  the  bodily  good  which  it  did  me,  and  which  I  really  wanted,  I  have 
derived  from  it  the  benefit  of  getting  rid  of  some  prejudices,  for  I  find 
myself  often  thinking  of  Edinburgh  quite  affectionately,  so  great  was 
the  kindness  which  we  met  with  there,  and  so  pleasant  and  friendly  were 
most  of  the  people  with  whom  we  became  acquainted.  As  to  the  scenery, 
it  far  surpassed  all  my  expectations :  I  shall  never  forget  the  efifect  of 
the  setting  sun  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Grampians,  covered  with  snow, 
as  we  saw  them  from  the  steam -boat  on  the  Forth  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling.    It  was  so  delightful  also  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the 

Englii^  lakes,  and  with  Wordsworth I  could  lucubrate  largely 

de  ornni  scibilif  but  paper  happily  runs  short.  I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  the  aspect  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  see  with  hearty  grati- 
tude the  real  reforms  and  the  purer  spirit  of  government  which  this  happy 
rest  from  war  is  every  year  I  trust  gradually  encouraging.  The  West 
India  qocstion  is  thorny :  but  I  suppose  the  Government  may  entrench 
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upon  individaal  property  for  a  great  national  benefit,  giving  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  parties,  just  as  is  done  in  every  Canal  Bill.  Nay,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  rights  of  the  planters  are  more  sacred  than  those  of 
the  old  despotic  kings  and  feudal  aristocracies  who  were  made  to  part 
4rith  many  good  things  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
necause  the  original  tenure  was  founded  on  wrong  ;  and  so  is  all  slavery, 
all  West  Indian  slavery  at  least,  most  certainly. 

XII.     TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESa. 

•  Ij&Iehain,  Bept«iBb«r  30, 18M. 
.  .  .  .  I  am  now  working  at  German  in  good  earnest,  and  have 
got  a  roaster  who  comes  down  here  to  me  once  a  week.  I  have  read  a 
good  deal  of  Julius  Hare's  friend  Niebuhr.  and  have  found  it  abundantly 
overpay  the  labour  of  learning  a  new  language,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
other  very  valuable  German  books  with  which  I  am  becoming  acquainted, 
all  preparatory  to  my  Roman  History.  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  at  the 
"  Coke  upon  Littleton*'  of  Roman  law, — ^to  make  myself  acquainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  tenure  of  property  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  apply  to  you 
for  the  loan  of  some  of  your  books  touching  the  civil  law,  and  specially 
Justinian's  Institutes.  As  my  knowledge  increases,  I  only  get  a  clearer 
insight  into  my  ignorance  ;  and  this  excites  me  to  do  my  best  to  remove 
it  before  I  descend  to  the  Avemus  of  the  press.  But  I  am  twice  the 
man  for  labour  that  I  have  been  lately,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  berauae 
the  pupils,  I  thank  God,  are  going  on  well ;  I  have  at  this  moment  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  three  of  them  sitting  at  the  round  table  in  the  drawing- 
room,  all  busily  engaged  about  their  themes  ;  and  the  general  good  effect 
of  their  aitting  with  us  all  the  evening  ia  really  very  surprising. 


Xin.      TO   REV.  JOBN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  April  5, 18StS. 

.  .  .  .  I  am  getting  pretty  well  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  to  be  ready  to  commence  writing.  One  of  my  most 
usefol  books  is  dear  old  Tottle's  (Aristotle's)  Politics  ;  which  give  one  so 
full  a  notion  of  the  state  of  society  and  opinions  in  old  times,  that  by  their 
aid  one  can  pick  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Livy  with  great  success. 
Mr.  Penrose  has  lately  mentioned  a  work  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which  be  ap- 
plies the  prophecies  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  to  Bonaparte. — Have 
you  read  the  work  yourself?  My  own  notion  is,  that  people  try  to  make 
out  from  prophecy  too  much  of  a  detailed  history,  and  thus  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  commentator  who  has  not  perverted  the  truth  of  history  to  make  it 
fit  the  prophecy.  I  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  prophecies 
which  relate  to  our  Lord,  the  objecct  of  prophecy  is  rather  to  delineate 
principles  and  states  of  opinion  which  shall  come,  than  external  events. 
I  grant  that  Daniel  seems  tofiimish  an  exception,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
Mr.  Cooper  has  done  his  work  ;  but  in  general,  commentaries  or  exposi- 
tions of  the  prophecies  give  me  a  painful  sense  of  unfairness  in  their 
authors,  in  straining  the  facts  to  agree  with  the  imagined  prediction  of 
them.  Have  you  seen  Cobbetf  s  "  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation," 
which  he  is  publishing  monthly  in  threepenny  numbers?  It  is  a  queer 
compound  of  wickedness  and  ignorance  with  strong  sense  and  the  men- 
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tion  of  divers  truths  which  have  been  too  much  liiBgoised  or  kept  in  the 
back-ground,  but  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  Its  object  is  to 
represent  the  Reformation  in  England  as  a  great  national  evil,  accomplished 
by  all  kinds  of  robbery  and  cruelty,  and  tending  to  the  impoverishment  and 
misery  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  careless  clergy  and  a  spirit 
of  ignorance  and  covetousness  amongst  every  body.  It  made  me  groan 
while  reading  it,  to  think  that  the  real  history  and  efiecta  of  the  Refor- 
mation are  so  little  known,  and  the  evils  of  the  worldly  policy  of  Somer- 
set's and  Elizabeth's  government  so  little  appreciated.  As  it  is,  Cobbett's 
book  can  do  nothing  but  harm,  so  bad  is  its  spirit,  and  so  evident  its 
unfaimeas.  * 


XIV.    TO  REV.  GEORGE   CORNISH. 

Florence,  Joly  15, 189S. 

I  wiafa  I  could  tell  you  something  about  the  people, — but  how  is  it 
poseible  travelling  at  the  rate  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  ?  We  see,  of 
course,  the  very  worst  specimens — ^innkeepers,  postillions,  and  beggars  ; 
and  one  is  thus  in  danger  of  getting  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
inhabitants  in  spite  of  one's  judgment.  A  matter  of  more  serious  thought, 
and  on  which  I  am  vainly  trying  to  procure  information,  is  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders.  I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  Cobbett's  com- 
plaints of  the  degradation  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  England  contained 
much  truth,  though  uttered  by  him  in  the  worst  possible  spirit.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  peasantry  here  are  much  more  generally  proprietors  of  their 
own  land  than  with  us  ;  and  I  should  believe  them  to  be  much  more  inde- 
pendent and  in  easier  circumstances.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  grand  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  the  attempts  at  revolution  have  failed  in  these  coun- 
tries. A  revolution  would  benefit  the  lawyen,  the  savans,  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  shopkeepers,  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  labouring  classes 
would  gain  by  it.  For  them  the  work  has  been  done  already,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  great  men  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  this  blessing  is  enough  to  compensate  the  evils  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  for  the  good  endures,  while  the  effects  of  the  massacres  and 
devastations  are  fast  passing  away.  It  is  my  delight  every  where  to  see 
the  feudal  castles  in  ruins,  never,  I  trust,  to  be  rebuilt  or  reoccupied  ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  watchword  "  Guerre  aux  ch&teaux,  Paix  aux  Chau- 
mi^res,"  was  prophetic  of  the  actual  result  of  the  French  Revolution.  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  too  much  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  in  England, 
both  in  church  and  state  ;  and  I  think  that  those  one-eyed  men,  the  politi- 
cal economists,  encourage  this  by  their  language  about  national  wealth, 
&c.  Toutefois,  there  is  much  good  in  the  oligarchical  spirit  as  it  exists 
in  England 


XV.     TO   REV.  J.  TUCKER. 

Laleham,  Aogoat  23,  I8S5. 
....  I  got  no  books  of  any  consequence,  nor  did  I  learn  any  thing 
except  that  general  notion  of  the  climate,  scenery,  and  manners  of  the 
country,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  observation.  We  crossed 
the  Tiber  a  little  beyond  Perugia,  where  it  was  a  most  miserable  ditch 
with  hardly  water  enough  to  turn  a  mill ;  indeed  most  of  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  Apennines  were  altogether  dried  upland  the  dry  and 
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thint^  appearance  of  every  thing  waa  tmly  oriental.  The  flowers  were 
•  great  delight  to  me,  and  it  was  very  beautiful  to  see  the  hedges  fiill  of 
the  pomegrante  in  full  flower  ;  the  bright  scarlet  bloesom  is  so  exceeding- 
ly ornamental,  to  say  nothing  of  one's  associations  with  the  fruit.  What 
we  call  the  Spanish  broom  of  our  gardens  is  the  common  wild  broom  of 
the  Apennines,  but  I  60  not  think  it  so  beautiful  as  our  own.  The  fig 
trees  were  most  luxuriant,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  I  got  tired  of  the  continual  occurrence  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  olives, 
instead  of  large  forest  trees.  The  vale  of  Florence  looks  quite  poor  and 
dull  in  comparison  of  our  rich  valleys,  from  the  total  want  of  timber,  and 
in  Florence  itself  there  is  not  a  tree.  How  miserably  inferior  to  Oxford 
is  Florence  altogether,  hot  withinh  and  as  seen  from  a  distanc^e  ;  in  short, 
I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any  place  in  my  life.  My  favourite  towns 
were  Genoa,  Milan  and  Verona.  The  situation  of  the  latter  just  at  the 
fioot  of  the  Alps,  and  almost  encircled,  like  Durham,  by  a  full  and  rapid 
river,  the  Adige,  was  very  delightful.  Tell  me  any  news  you  can  think 
of,  remembering  thai  two  months  in  the  summer  are  a  gap  in  my  know- 
ledge, as  I  never  saw  a  single  newspaper  during  my  absence.  Specially 
send  me  a  fuU  account  of  yourself  and  sisters,  and  the  Kebles  if  you 
know  aught  of  them.  How  pure  and  beautiful  was  J.  Keble's  article  on 
Sacred  Poetry  in  the  Quarterly,  and  how  glad  am  I  that  be  was  prevailed 
on  to  write  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  sanctify  in  a  manner  the  whole  Num- 
ber. Mine  on  the  early  Roman  History  was  slightly  altered  by  Coleridge 
here  and  there,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  responsible  for  all  of  it. 


XVI.      TO   THE    REV.   G.   CORNISH. 

Lalebam,  October  18,  ia2& 
I  have  also  seen  some  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  a  Mr.  Rose,  directed  against  the  German  Theologians,  in 
the  advertisement  to  which  he  attacks  my  article  in  the  Quarterly  with 

great  vehemence He  is  apparently  a  good  man,  and  his 

book  is  likely,  I  think,  to  do  good  ;  but  it  does  grieve  me  to  find  persons 
of  his  stamp  quarrelling  with  their  friends,  when  there  are  more  than 
enough  of  enemies  in  the  world  for  every  Christian  to  strive  against.  I 
met  five  fingUshmen  at  the  public  table  at  our  inn  at  Milan,  who  gave  me 
great  matter  for  cogitation.  One  was  a  clergyman,  and  just  returned 
from  Egypt ;  the  rest  were  young  men,  i.  e.  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  and  apparently  of  no  profession.  I  may  safely  say,  that  since  I 
wasanunder-graduate,  I  never  heard  any  conversation  so  profligate  as 
that  which  they  all  indulged  in,  the  clergyman  particularly  ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  merely  gross,  but  avowed  principles  of  wickedness,  such  as  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  in  Oxford.  But  what  struck  me  most 
was,  that  with  this  sensuality  there  was  united  some  intellectual  octivity, 
— they  were  not  ignorant,  but  seemed  bent  on  gaining  a  great  variety  of 
solid  information  from  their  travels.  Now  this  union  of  vice  and  intel- 
lectual power  and  knowledge  seems  to  me  rather  a  sign  of  the  age,  and 
if  it  goes  on,  it  threatens  to  produce  one  of  the  most  fearful  forms  of  Anti- 
christ which  has  yet  appeared.  I  am  sure  that  the  great  prevalence  of 
travelling  fosters  this  spirit,  not  that  men  learn  mischief  from  the  French 
or  Italians,  but  because  they  are  removed  from  the  check  of  public 
opinion,  and  are,  in  fart,  self-constituted  outlaws,  neithrr  belonging  to  the 
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society  which  they  have  left,  nor  taking  a  place  in  that  of  the  coantrie* 
where  they  are  travelling.  What  I  saw  also  of  the  Pope's  religion  in  his 
own  territories  excited  my  attention  a  good  deal.  Monkery  seems  flour- 
ishing there  in  great  force,  and  the  abominations  of  their  systematic  false- 
hoods seem  as  gross  as  ever.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Christians,  and  daily  becoming  more  and  more  so. 
In  Italy  they  seem  to  me  to  have  no  more  title  to  the  name  than  if  the 
Statues  of  Venus  and  Jono  occupied  the  place  of  those  of  the  Vir^n.  It 
is  just  the  old  Heathenism,  and,  as  I  should  think,  with  a  worse  system  <^ 
deceit.  ........ 


XTII.      TO.  RBY.  J.  TUCKER. 

Lalebam,  1896L 

.     ...    It  delighted  me  to  hear speak  decidedly  of  the  great 

need  of  reform  ii)  the  Church,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  in  other  quar- 
ters, I  am  in  hopes  that  these  sentiments  are  gaining  ground.  But  the 
difficulty  will  always  be  practically,  who  is  to  refonn  it  T  For  the  clergy 
have  a  horror  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Parliament  and  the  country 
will  never  trust  the  matter  to  the  clergy.  If  we  had  our  General  Assem- 
bly, there  might  be  some  chance,  but  as  it  is,  I  know  no  more  hopeless 
prospect,  and  every  year  I  live,  this  is  to  me  more  painful.  If  half  the 
energy  and  resources  which  have  been  turned  to  Bible  societies  and  mis- 
sions, had  steadily  been  applied  to  the  refonn  of  our  own  institutions, 
and  the  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  among  ourselves,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  should  have  been  fulfilling  a  higher  duty,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God  might  have  produced  more  satisfactory  fruit :  ra^m  ^iv 
tSit  vo(j}<rac,  gal  ItetXva  nh  h^Uvat,  Of  the  German  divines,  if  Mr.  Rose  is 
to  be  tmstad,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  they  exemplify  the  evils  of 
knowledge  without  a  Christian  watchfulness  over  the  heart  and  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  there  are  some  here  who  would  abuse  this  ex- 
ample to  the  discouragement  of  impartial  investigation  and  independent 
thought ;  as  if  ignorance  and  blind  following  the  opinions  of  others  were 
the  habita  that  best  become  Christians,  h  nnvftartKit  Avwc^iwit  wavra,—^ 
if  cleared  from  fanaticism  and  presumption,  and  taken  in  connexion  with 
cri  St  rnv  KmS*  wrtp0oXli»  Uov  i^Xw  StUpv/n^ — ^is  at  once,  I  think,  our  privilege 
and  our  duty. 


XVIII.      TO  REV.   E.   HAWKINS. 

Lalebam,  October  SB,  1898, 
You  know,  I  believe,  that  I  am  at  work  upon  Thucydides,  and  that  it 
ou^t  to  be  ready,  if  possible,  by  the  beginning  of  Lent  term.  I  wish 
much  to  get  the  judgmenta  of  several  men  of  different  qualifications  as  to 
what  I  have  already  completed.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a 
professed  scholar  as  to  the  critical  part ;  of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  Greek 
history  and  law  as  to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  part,  and  particularly 
to  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  points  connected  with  Thucydides  which 
require  a  particular  discussion,  and  which  I  may  have  omitted  in  pure  ig- 
norance ;  and  thirdly,  I  want  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  plain  sense,  to 
tell  me  what  he  thinks  superfluous,  and  what  deficient,  in  the  notes  which 
I  have  given.     Do  you  think  that  yon  could  do  any  thing  for  me  on  these 
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point*,  if  I  wen  to  send  yoa  down  the  MS.  of  the  6rat  two  books ;  and 
remember  that  I  want  to  have  fiiU  and  free  censures,  reserving  to  myself, 
of  ooniae,  the  privilege  of  following  them  or  not,  as  I  shall  see  cause,  but 
promising  to  give  them  the  fullest  attention.  I  think  I  mi^t  rely  on  the 
Provost's  being  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  criticisms,  as  he  has  slready 
done  it  to  some  of  the  earlier  ciwpters,  and  almost  all  his  suggestions  are 
snch  as  I  shall  thankfully  follow.  I  am  a  little  anxious  that  our  Oxford 
edition  of  Thucydides  should  be  as  good  as  any  which  they  are  publishing 
in  Germany. 

XIX.      TO   SEV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

Lalehus,  Mareh  4, 1897. 

I  meant  to  have  written  almost  immediately  upon  my  return  home 
from  Kent ;  for  delightful  as  is  the  recollection  of  my  short  visit  to  you  on 
every  other  ground,  I  was,  and  have  been  ever  since,  a  good  deal  annoyed 
by  some  part  of  our  conversation,  i.  e.  by  observing  the  impresion  pro- 
duced on  your  mind  by  some  of  the  opinions  which  I  expressed.  It  is  to 
me  penonally  a  very  great  pain  that  I  should  have  excited  feelings  of  dis- 
approbation in  the  mind  of  a  man  whom  I  so  entirely  approve  and  love, 
and  yet  that  I  cannot  feel  the  dinpprobation  to  be  deserved,  and  therefore 
cannot  remove  the  cause  of  it.  And  on  more  general  grounds  it  makes 
me  fear,  that  those  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause  will  never  heartily 
sink  their  Uttle  differences  of  opinion,  when  I  find  that  you,  who  have 
known  me  so  long,  cannot  hear  them  without  thinking  them  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  morally  wrong,  and  such,  therefore,  as  give  you  pain  when 
ottered.  I  am  not  in  the  least  going  to  renew  the  argument ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  I  was  wrong  in  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  annoy  me  that 
yon  should  think  me  so,  just  as  I  may  think  you  wrong  in  any  point,  or  as 
I  think  J.  Keble  wrong  in  half  an  hundred,  yet  without  being  grieved 
that  he  should  hold  tlum,  that  is,  grieved  as  at  a  fault.  You  may  say 
that  a  great  many  erroneous  opinions  imply  no  moral  fault  at  all,  but  that 
mine  d^d,  namely,  the  fault  of  an  unsubmissive  understanding.  But  it 
■eems  to  me  that,  of  all  faults,  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  define  or  to  dis* 
oem :  for  who  shall  say  where  the  understsnding  ought  to  submit  itself, 
unless  where  it  is  inclined  to  advocate  any  thins  immoral  7  We  know 
that  what  in  one  age  has  been  called  the  spirit  ofrebellious  reason,  has  in 
another  been  allowed  by  all  good  men  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  sound 
judgment  exempt  from  superstition.  We  know  that  the  Catholics  look 
with  as  great  horror  on  the  consequences  of  denying  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  as  you  can  do  on  those  of  denjring  the  entire  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that,  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  in  points  of  physical  science  was  once  insisted  on  as  stoutly  as 
it  is  now  maintained  with  regard  to  matter  of  history.  Now  it  may  be 
correct  to  deny  their  inspiration  in  one  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  I  think 
it  is  hard  to  ascribe  the  one  opinion  to  any  thing  morally  faulty  more  than 
the  other.  I  am  far  from  thinking  myself  so  go<xl  a  man  by  many  degrees 
as  you  are.  I  am  not  so  advanced  a  Christian.  But  I  am  sure  that  mf 
love  fot  the  Gospel  is  as  sincere,  and  my  desire  to  bring  every  thought  in- 
to the  obedience  of  Christ  is  one  which  I  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in 
believing  that  I  honestly  feel.  It  is  very  painful,  therefore,  to  be  suspect- 
ed (Spaying  them  only  a  divided  homage,  or  to  be  deficient  in  reverence 
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to  Him  whom  every  year  that  I  live  my  whole  soul  and  apirit  own  with  a 
more  entire  certainty  and  love.  Let  me  again  aay,  that  I  am  neither  de- 
fending the  truth  of  the  particular  opinions  which  I  ezpreaaed  to  you,  nor 
yet  disavowing  them.  I  only  think  that  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  shock 
yo,u  ;  as  I  think  we  ought  to  know  one  another's  principles  well  enough 
by  this  time,  not  certainly  to  make  us  acquiesce  in  all  each  other's  opin* 
ions,  but  to  be  satisfied  that  they  may  be  enterUined  innocently,  and  that 
therefore,  we  may  diflbr  from  each  other  without  pain.  But  enough  of 
this ;  only  it  has  annoyed  me  a  great  deal,  and  has  made  me  doubt  where  I 
can  find  a  person  to  whom  I  may  speak  fi:eely  if  I  cannot  do  so  even  to  you. 


LETTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION  AT  RUGBY. 

XX.      TO   REV.   E).   HAWKINS. 

Iialebam,  Oetobei  SI,  1897. 

I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  my  other  friends  in  Oxford  for 
the  kind  interest  which  you  show  in  my  behalf,  in  wiriiing  to  procure  for 
me  the  head-mastership  at  Rugby.  Of  its  being  a  great  deal  more  lucra- 
tive than  my  present  employment  I  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  it- 
self a  situation  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it 
yould  be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how  far  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head- 
master of  a  large  school I  confess  that  I  should  very  much 

object  to  undertake  a  charge  in  which  I  was  not  invested  with  pretty  full 
discretion.  According  to  my  notions  of  what  large  schools  are,  founded 
on  all  I  know  and  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  them,  expulsion  should  be  prac- 
tised much  oftener  than  it  is.  Now,  I  know  that  trustees,  in  general,  are 
averse  to  this  plan,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
school,  and  they  regard  quantity  more  than  quality.  In  foe,  my  opinions 
on  this  point  might,  perhaps,  generally  be  considered  as  disqualifying  me 
for  the  situation  of  master  of  a  great  school ;  yet>I  could  not  consent  to 
tolerate  much  that  I  know  is  tolerated  generally,  and,  therefore,  I  should 
not  like  to  enter  on  an  oflice  which  I  could  not  discharge  according  to  my 
own  views  of  what  is  right.  I  do  not  believe  myself,  that  my  system 
would  be,  in  fact,  a  cruel  or  a  harsh  one,  and  I  believe  that  with  much 
care  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary  to  proceed 
to  the  ratio  ultima ;  only  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood,  that  I  would 
most  scrupulously  resort  to  it,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  where  there  was 
a  perseverance  in  any  habit  inconsistent  with  a  boy's  duties 


XXI.      TO   REV.   GEORGE   CORNISH. 

Lftleham,  November  90, 1897. 
You  have  often  wanted  me  to  be  roaster  at  Winchester,  so  I  think  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  actually  a  candidate  for  Rugby.  I  was 
strongly  urged  to  stand,  and  money  tempted  me,  but  I  cannot  in  my  heart 
be  sorry  to  stay  where  both  M.  and  mjrself  are  so  entirely  happy.  If  I  do 
gf  t  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work  very  heartily,  and,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, I  should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of  Christian  education  are  re- 
ally impracticable,  whether  our  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some 
noble  elements  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and 
wisdom,  might  produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal.  When  I  think  aboqt  it 
hiiA,  I  rrally  long  to  take  rod  in  hand  ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  r^qdc  ri 
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Ti\os,  the  perfect  vileoeas  which  I  most  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty 
that  this  can  at  best  be  only  partially  remedied,  the  irkaomenesa  of  "  for- 
temqae  Gyan  fortemque  Cloanthum/'  and  the  greater  form  and  pablicity 
of  the  life  which  we  sbonld  there  lead,  when  I  could  no  more  bathe  daily 
in  the  clear  Thames,  nor  wear  old  coata  and  Russia  duck  trousers,  nor 
hang  on  a  gallows,'*  nor  climb  a  pole,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  possibility "of 
a  change  ;  but  as  there  are  about  thirty  candidates,  and  I  only  applied 
very  late,  I  think  I  need  not  disquiet  myself.  I  send  you  this  brief  notice, 
because  you  ought  to  hear  of  my  plans  from  myself  rather  than  from  oth- 
ers ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  write  more.     Thucydides  prospers. 

XXII.      TO   REV.  J.   TUCKER. 

December  98, 1837. 

Our  united  wannest  thanks  to  you  and  to  your  sisters  for  the  joy  yon 
have  felt  about  Rugby.  For  the  labour  I  care  nothing,  if  God  gives  me 
health  and  strength  as  he  has  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean  wholly 
or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree, — that  is,  an  instrument  of  God's  glory, 
and  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it^ — that  indeed  is  an 
awful  anxiety. 

I 

XXIII.      TO   REV.   E.    HAWKINS. 

Laleham,  December  98, 1897. 

Your  kind  little  note  ought  not  to  have  remained  thus  long  unanswered, 
capecially  as  yon  have  a  most  particular  claim  on  my  thanks  for  your  ac- 
tive kinditeSB  in  the  whole  business,  and  for  your  character  of  me  to  SirH. 
Halford,  that  I  was  likely  to  improve  generally  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, a  statement  which  Sir  H.  Halford  told  me  had  weighed  most  strong- 
ly in  my  favour.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure  have  recommended  me,  if 
you  had  supposed  that  I  should  alter  things  violently  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
altering  ;  but,  as  I  have  at  different  times  expressed  in  conversation  my 
disapprobation  of  much  of  the  existing  system,!  find  that  some  people  ex- 
pect that  I  am  going  to  sweep  away  root  and  branch,  quod  absit !  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  wholly  unexp^'cted  this  result  has  been  to  us,  and  I  hope 
I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  almost  overwhelming  responsibility  I 
feel  is  imposed  on  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required 
for  such  a  business.  To  be  sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  impor- 
tance of  my  teaching  the  boys  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a 
schoolmaster's  duty  S  that  were  all  of  it.  Yet,  if  my  health  and  strength 
continue  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  I  do  not  fear  the  la- 
bour, and  really  enjoy  the  prospect  of  it.  I  am  so  glad  that  we  are  likely 
to  meet  soon  in  Oxford. 


XXIV.      TO   REV.  JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  March  S. 

With  regard  to  reforms  at  Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg  of  you, 
ibr  a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education.  At 
the  same  time,  my  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian  men,  for 
Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural 

1)  Hia  f  jmam^tic  ezeroiMe. 
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imperfect  state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  soaceptible  of  Cfaiistian  principles 
in  their  fbU  derelopment  npon  their  practice,  and  I  mispect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morals  in  many  respects  must  be  tolerated  amongst  them,  as 
it  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race. 
But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  1  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  undertake  the  business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that  much  might  be  done. 
Our  impressions  of  the  exterior  of  every  thing  that  we  saw  during  our 
visit  to  Dr.  Wooll  in  January,  were  very  favourable ;  at  the  same  time 
that  I  anticipate  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  management  of  afiaiTS, 
before  they  can  be  brought  into  good  train.  But  both  M.  and  myself,  I 
think,  are  well  inclined  to  commence  our  work,  and  if  my  health  and 
strength  be  spared  me,  I  certainly  feel  that  in  no  situation  could  I  have 
the  prospect  of  employment  so  congenial  to  my  taste  and  qualifications ; 
that  is,  supposing  always  that  I  find  that  I  can  manage  the  change  from 
older  pupils  to  a  school.  Your  account  of  yourself  was  most  delightful : 
my  life  for  some  years  has  been  one  of  great  happiness,  but  I  fear  not  of 
happiness  so  safe  and  permitted.  I  am  hurried  on  too  fast  in  the  round  of 
duties  and  of  domestic  enjoyments,  and  I  greatly  feel  the  need,  and  shaU 
do  so  even  more  at  Rugby,  unless  I  take  heed  in  time,  of  stopping  to  con- 
sider my  ways,  and  to  recognize  my  own  infinite  weakness  and  unworthi- 
nim.  I  have  read  the  "  Letters  on  the  Church,"  and  reviewed  them  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  September,  1826,  if  you  care  to  know  what  I 
think  of  them.  I  think  that  any  discussion  on  church  matters  must  do 
good,  if  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  refonn ;  for  any  change,  such  as  is  with- 
in any  human  calculation,  would  be  an  improvement.  What  might  not 
—  do,  if  he  would  set  himself  to  work  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to 
patch  up  this  hole  or  that,  but  to  recast  the  whole  corrupt  sjrstem,  which 
in  many  points  stands  just  as  it  did  in  the  worst  times  of  popery,  only 
reading  "  King"  or  "  Ariwocracy,"  in  the  place  of  "  Pope." 

XXV.      TO   REY.   F.   C.   BLACK8T0NE. 

Latoham,  Man.h  14,  ItSB. 

We  are  resigning  private  pupils,  I  imagine,  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings ;  you  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  less  distraction,  and  I  to 
one -of  far  greater,  insomuch  that  all  here  seems  quietness  itself  in  com- 
parison with  what  I  shall  meet  with  at  Rugby.  There  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  suspect,  in  every  way,  when  I  first  enter  on  my  situation ; 
bat  still,  if  my  health  continues,  I  do  not  at  all  dread  it,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry look  forward  to  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  long  sinee  looked  upon 
•dncatlon  as  my  business  in  life  ;  and  just  before  I  stood  for  Rugby,  I  had 
offtnd  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  historical  professorship  at  the  London 
University ;  and  had  indulged  in  variooa  dreams  of  attaching  myself  to 
that  institution,  and  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  influence  it.  In  Rugby 
there  is  a  fairer  field,  because  I  start  with  greater  advanuges.  You  know 
that  I  never  ran  down  pubUc  schools  in  the  lump,  but  grieved  that  their 
exceeding  capabilities  were  not  turned  to  better  account ;  and  if  I  find  my- 
self unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  consider  faulty  in  them,  it  will  at  any 
rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  me  to  judge  charitably  of  othera,  who  do 
not  reform  public  institutions  as  much  as  is  desirable.  I  suppose  that  you 
bava  not  regarded  all  the  public  events  of  the  Isst  few  months  without 
"vns  interssL    My  vi«ws  of  thinffi  certainly  become  daily  mora  reft 
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ing  ;  and  what  I  abore  all  other  tkings  wiah  to  tee  is,  a  cloae  union  be- 
tween Christian  refonnera  and  those  who  are  often,  as  I  think,  falsely 
diarged  with  being  enemies  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  attractive  to  all  those  who  love  truth  and  goodness, 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  its  true  nature,  whilst  it  tends  to  clear  away  those 
enoneous  views  and  evil  passions  with  which  philanthropy  and  philosophy, 
so  long  as  they  stand  aloof  from  it,  are  ever  in  some  degree  corrupted.  My 
feeling  towards  «men  whom  I  believe  to  be  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  while  they  seek  these  ends  otherwise 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  Gospel,  is  rather  that  they  are  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  might  be  brought  into  it  altogether,  than  that 
they  are  enemies  whose  views  are  directly  opposed  to  our  own.  That  they 
are  not  brought  into  it  is,!  think,  to  a  considerable  degree,  chargeable  up- 
on the  professors  of  Christianity  ;  the  high  Church  party  seeming  to  think 
that  the  establishnient  in  Church  and  State  is  all  in  all,  and  that  the  Gos- 
pel principles  must  be  accommodated  to  our  existing  institutions,  instead 
of  oiiering  a  pattern  by  which  those  institutions  should  be  purified ;  and 
the  Evangelicals,  by  their  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  their 
seeming  wish  to  keep  the  world  and  the  Church  ever  distinct,  instead  of 
kibouring  to  destroy  the  one  by  increasing  the  influence  of  the  other,  and 
making  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  indeed  the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 


XXVI.     TO   AUGUSTUS    HARE,   ESO. 

Laleham,  March  7,  ISSB, 

I  trust  that  you  have  recovered  your  accident  at  Perugia^ 

mod  that  yon  are  enabled  to  enjoy  your  stay  at  that  glorious  Rome.  I 
think  that  I  have  never  written  to  you  since  my  return  from  it  last  spring, 
when  I  was  so  completely  overpowered  with  admiration  and  delight  at 
the  matchless  beauty  and  solemnity  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  But 
I  think  my  greatest  delight  after  all  was  in  the  society  of  Bunsen,  the  Prus- 
sian minister  at  Rome.  ...  He  reminded  me  continually  of  you,  more 
than  of  any  other  man  whom  I  know,  and  chiefly  by  his  entire  and  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  every  thing  great  and  excellent  and  beautiful,  not 
•topping  to  see  or  care  for  minute  faults ;  and  though  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  that  critical  propensity,  yet  I  can  heartily  admire  and  almost  envy  those 

who  are  without  it I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  sources 

of  information  that  your  brother  has  at  different  times  recommended  to 
me,  and  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  articles  in  the  "  Guesses  at  Truth  "  has 
made  roe  exceedingly  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  him, 
M  I  am  sure  that  his  convenation  would  be  really  profitable  to  me,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  delightful.  And  I  have  a  double 
pleasure  in  sajring  this,  because  I  did  not  do  him  justice  formerly  in  my 
estimate  of  him,  and  am  anxious  to  do  myself  justice  now  by  saying  that 
I  have  learnt  to  judge  more  truly.  You  will  have  heard  of  my  changed 
prospects  in  consequence  of  my  election  at  Rugby.  It  will  be  a  severe 
pang  to  me  to  leave  Laleham  ;  but  otherwise  I  rejoice  in  my  sppolntment, 

and  hope  to  be  useful  if  life  and  health  are  spared  me I  think  of 

going  to  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Prague,  to  worship  the  Elbe  and  the  coun- 
try (S*  John  Httss  and  Ziska.  All  here  unite  in  kindest  rsmambranoes  to 
fen,  and  I  wish  you  oonid  convey  to  the  very  stones  and  air  of  Rome  tha 
expftasion  of  my  fond  rseoUsodon  fer  them. 
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XXVII.      TO   REV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

lAleham,  Uij  85, 18Si& 

(After  speaking  of  Mr.  Tucker's  proposed  intention  of  going  as  a  mis- 
sionary  to  India.)  If  you  shoold  go  to  India  before  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  again,  I  would  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to  go  away  with  the 
notion,  w&ch  I  sometimes  fear  that  my  oldest  friends  are  getting  of  me, 
that  I  am  become  a  hard  man,  given  up  to  literary  and  scholastic  parauits, 
and  full  of  worldly  and  political  views  of  things.  It  has  given  me  very 
great  pain  to  think  that  some  of  those  whom  I  most  love,  and  with  whom 
I  would  most  fain  be  one  in  spirit,  regard  my  views  of  things  as  jarring 
with  their  own,  and  are  losing  towards  me  that  feeling  of  Christian  brother* 
hood  which  I  think  they  once  entertained.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree speaking  of  any  offence  given  or  received,  or  any  personal  decay  of 
regard,  but  I  fancy  they  look  upon  me  as  not  quite  one  with  themselves, 
and  as  having  my  affections  fixed  upon  lower  objects.  Assuredly  1  have 
no  right  to  regret  that  I  should  be  thought  deficient  in  points  in  which  I 
know  I  am  deficient;  but  I  would  most  earnestly  protest  against  being 
thought  wilfully  and  contentedly  deficient  in  them,  and  not  caring  to  be 
otherwise.  And  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  my  conversation  with  you  last 
winter  twelvemonth  led  you  to  something,  at  least,  of  a  similar  impression. 


XXVIII.      TO  J.   T.  COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Laleham,  April  94,  1838. 

It  seems  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  or  written  to  you  ;  and  I  hear 
that  you  are  now  again  returned  to  London,  and  that  your  eldest  boy,  I  am 
grieved  to  find,  is  not  so  well  and  strong  as  you  could  wish.  I  could  really 
be  half  romantic,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  use  any  such  equivo- 
cal epithet.  When  I  think  how  little  intereourse  I  hold  with  my  most 
valued  friends,  it  is  almost  awfiil  to  feel  the  tendencies  of  life  to  pare 
down  one's  affections  and  feelings  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  any 
thing  like  humanity.  There  is  one's  trade  and  one's  family,  and  beyond 
it  seems  as  if  the  great  demon  of  worldly-mindedness  would  hardly  allow 
one  to  bestow  a  thought  or  care. 

But,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  not  sink  into  this  state  without  some 
struggles,  at  least,  against  it.  I  saw  Dyson  the  other  day  in  Oxford, 
where  I  went  to  take  my  degree  of  B.D.,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  enough 
to  fireshen  one's  spirit  for  some  time  to  come.  I  wish  that  you  and  I  coiSd 
meet  oftener,  and,  instead  of  that,  I  fear  that  when  I  am  at  Rugby  we 
shall  meet  even  seldomer  ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  sometimes  still. 
Yon  know,  perhaps,  and  yet  how  should  yon  ?  that  my  sixth  child,  and 
fourth  son,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  that  his  dear  mother  has 
been  again  preserved  to  me.  All  the  rest  of  my  children  are  quite  well, 
and  they  are  also  tolerably  well  at  the  other  houses,  though  the  coming 
parting  is  a  sad  cloud  both  to  them  and  to  as.  Still,  without  any  afiec- 
tation,  I  believe  that  John  Keble  is  right,  and  that  it  is  good  for  us  to 
leave  Laleham,  because  I  feel  that  we  are  daily  getting  to  regard  it  as  too 
mach  of  a  home.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  both  love  it,  and  its  perfect 
peace  seems  at  times  an  appalling  contrast  to  the  publicity  of  Rugby.  I 
am  sure  that  nothing  could  stifle  this  regret,  were  it  not  for  my  f^  con* 
■eioosnesB  that  I  have  nothing  to  dawith  rest  here,  but  with  labour; 
•nd  then  I  can  and  do  look  forward  to  thelaboor  with  nothing  but  satis- 
fiictioD,if  my  health  and  fiujoltiee  be  atiU  aparsd  to  me. 
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I  went  down  to  Ragby,  a  fortnight  since,  to  meet  the  trustees.  The 
terms  of  the  school,  which  were  far  too  low,  have  been  raised  on  my  rep- 
resentation ;  and  there  is  some  possibility  of  my  being  put  into  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head  masters  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  that  is,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  boarders I  have  *got  six  maps  for 

Thucydides,  all  entirely  original,  and  I  have  nearly  finished  half  of  the 
last  book  ;  so  thot  I  hope  I  may  almost  say  "  Italiam  !  Italiam !" 


XXIX.     TO  THE   REV.    P.   C.   BLACKSTONE. 

«  Laleham,  Joly  11,1 698. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  talk  of  the  deep  love  that  I  bear  to  Laleham, 
and  the  wrench  which  it  will  be  to  part  from  it ;  but  tiiis  is  quite  consis- 
tent with  a  lively  interest  in  Rugby  ;  and  when  I  strolled  with in 

the  meadows  there,  during  our  visit  of  last  week,  I  thought  that  I  already 
began  to  feel  it  as  my  home.  .  .  .  There  will  be  enough  to  do,  I 
imagine,  without  any  addition  ;  though  I  really  feel  very  sanguine  as  to 
my  own  relish  for  the  work,  and  think  it  will  come  more  naturally  to  me 
than  I  at  first  imagined.  May  God  grant  that  I  may  labour  with  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  Him,  and  with  none  in  myself  without  Him.     .     . 


XXX.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Laleb&in,  J0I7  99,  18S8. 

.  .  .  .  I  never  would  publish'  without  a  considerable  revision  ol 
them.  I  well  know  their  incompleteness,  and  suspect  much  worse  fiiults 
in  them.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  neglect  your  remarks  ;  far  from  it :  I 
would  attend  to  them  earnestly,  and  would  soften  gladly  any  thing  that  was 
too  harsh,  or  that  might  give  offence,  and  would  alter  the  mere  inadver- 
tencies of  my  hasty  writing  in  point  of  style.  But  certainly  the  character 
of  the  style  I  could  not  alter,  because  no  other  would  be  natural  to  me  ; 
and  though  I  am  far  from  wishing  other  people  to  write  as  I  do,  yet  for 
myself  I  hold  it  best  to  follow  my  own  fashion 

I  owe  it  to  Rugby  not  to  excite  needless  scandal  by  an  isolated  and 
ancalled'for  publication.  I  shall  never  be  Mr.  Dean,  nor  do  I  wish  it ; 
but  having  undertaken  the  office  of  Dr.  Wooll,  with  double  I  or  single  2, 
as  best  suits  your  fancy,  I  do  wish  to  do  my  utmost  in  it,  and  not  to 
throw  dijfficulties  in  my  own  way  by  an  imprudence.  This,  of  course, 
would  apply  either  to  minor  points,  or  to  those  on  which  I  distmsted  my 
own  competent  knowledge.  Where  I  am  fully  decided,  on  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence, I  would  speak  out  as  plainly  and  boldly  as  your  heart  could 
wish. 

We  are  all  in  the  midst  of  confusion ;  the  books  &11  packed,  and 
half  the  furniture  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  if  God  will,  we  shall  leave  this  dear 
place,  this  nine  years'  home  of  such  exceeding  happiness.  But  it  boots  not 
to  look  backwards.  Forwards,  forwards,  forwards,— should  be  one's 
motto.  I  trust  you  will  see  us  in  our  new  dwelling  ere  long  ;  I  shall 
want  to  see  my  old  friends  there,  to  wear  off  the  gloss  of  its  newness. 

1)  Tn  allusion  to  the  firit  Tolume  of  his  Sermoni,  which  was  now  la  the  proeenof 
pablicatton. 
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ZXZI.     TO  THB  RET.  JOHN  TUCCBR. 

LalehuBt  Aofiut,  1896. 

I  am  inclined  to  write  to  yon  once  again  before  we  leave  Laleham, 
as  a  sort  of  farewell  from  this  dear  place  ;  and  you  shall  answer  it  with  a 
welcome  to  Rugby.  Yoa  fioincy  us  already  at  Rugby,  and  so  does  J. 
Keble,from  whom  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  some  time  since,  directed 
to  me  there.  But  we  do  not  move  till  Tuesday,  when  we  go,  fourteen 
souls,  to  Oxford,  having  taken  the  whole  coach ;  and  on  Wednesday  we 
hope  to  reach  Rugby,  having,  in  like  manner,  secured  the  whole  Leicester 
coach  from  Oxford  to  Rugby.  Our  goods  and  chattels,  under  convoy  of 
our  gardener,  are  at  this  time  somewhere  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
and  will  reach  Rugby  I  hope  tbis  evening.  The  poor  house  here  is  sadly 
desolate  ;  all  the  carpets  up,  half  the  furniture  gone,  and  signs  of  removal 
every  where  visible.  And  bo  ends  the  first  act  of  my  life  since  I  arrived  at 
manhood.     For  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  a  period  of  as  unrufBed 

happiness  as  I  should  think  could  ever  be  experienced  by  man.     M ^'s 

illness,  in  1821,  is  almost  its  only  dark  spot ; — and  how  was  that  softened 
and  comforted !  It  is  almost  a  fearful  consideration  ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
superstitious  notion,  and  an  unbelieving  one,  too,  which  cannot  receive 
God's  mercies  as  his  free  gift,  but  will  always  be  looking  out  for  some- 
thing whsreWith  to  purchase  them.  An  humbling  consideration  much 
rather  it  is  and  ought  to  be  ;  yet  all  life  is  humbling,  if  we  think  upon  it, 
and  our  greatest  mercies,  which  we  sometimes  least  think  of,  are  the 
most  humbling  of  all.  .  .  .  The  Rugby  prospect  I  contemplate  with  a 
very  strong  interest ;  the  work  I  am  not  afraid  of,  if  I  can  get  my  proper 
exercise ;  but  I  want  absolute  play,  like  a  boy,  and  neither  riding  nor 
walking  will  make  up  for  my  leaping-pole  and  gallows,  and  bathing, 
when  the  youths  used  to  go  with  me,  and  I  felt  completely  for  a  time  a 
boy,  as  they  were.  It  is  this  entire  relaxation,  I  think,  at  intervals,  such 
again  as  my  foreign  toura  have  afforded,  that  gives  me  so  keen  an  appe- 
tite  for  my  work  at  other  times,  and  has  enabled  me  to  go  through  it  not 
only  with  no  &tigue,  but  with  a  sense  of  absolute  pleasure.  J  believe 
that  I  am  going  to  publish  a  volume  of  Sermons.  You  will  think  me 
crazed  perhaps ;  but  I  have  two  reasons  for  it :  chiefly,  the  repeated  ex- 
hortations of  several  individuals  for  the  last  three  or  four  yeare  ;  but  these 
would  not  alone  have  urged  me  to  it,  did  I  not  wish  to  state,  for  my  own 
sake,  what  my  opinions  really  are,  on  points  where  I  know  they  have 
been  grievously  misrepresented.  Whilst  I  lived  here  in  Laleham  my 
opinions  mattered  to  nobody ;  but  I  know  that  while  I  was  a  candidate 
for  Rugby,  it  was  said  in  Oxford  that  I  did  not  preach  the  Gospel,  nor  even 
touch  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  my  sermons  ;  and  if  this 
same  impression  be  prevalent  now,  it  will  be  mischievous  to  the  school  in 
a  high  degree.  Now,  if  what  I  really  do  preach  be  to  any  man's  notions 
not  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  must  be  content  io  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  opinion  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  mtsunderetood,  and  ac- 
cused of  omitting  things  which  I  do  not  omit 
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Rugby,  Angust  16,  1898. 
.     .     .     .     If  I  can  do  my  work  as  I  ought  to  do  it,  we  shall  hove 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change.    I  must  not,  it  is  true,  think 
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of  dear  old  LalehBin,  and  all  that  we  have  left  there,  or  the  perfect  peace 
of  oar  eight  years  of  wedded  life  pnp«fd  there  together.  It  is  odd  that 
both  you  and  I  shoald  now  for  the  fi'Vt  time  in  our  lives  be  moving  from 
oar  parents^  neighboorhood  ;  but  in  this  respect  oar  happiness  was  very  an- 
comn]on,and  to  me  altogether  Lnleham  was  so  like  a  place  of  premainre 
rest,  that  I  believe  I  ought  to  he  sincerely  thankful  that  I  am  called  to  a 
scene  of  harder  and  mo  e  anxious  labour.  .  .  .  The  boys  come  back 
next  Saturday  week.  So  here  begins  the  second  act  of  our  lives.  May 
God  bless  it  to  us,  and  make  it  help  forward  the  great  end  of  all. 


CHAPTER    III. 

BCHOOL   LtFE   AT   lirOBT. 


It  would  he  uscIcm  to  give  any  chronnlosriral  details  of  n  life 
•o  necessarily  monotonous  af«  t  at  ofthe  Hend-master  of  a  public 
school;  and  it  is  arconlingly  only  inrended  to de<»cribe  tlie gene- 
ral system  which  Dr.  Arnold  pursued  during  the  fourteen  years 
Ue  wiis  at  Rugby.  Yet  some  apology  may  peem  lo  be  due  for 
the  lenirth  of  a  chapter,  which  to  the  gpn^ral  reader  must  be 
c^mnaratively  deficient  in  interest.  Something  mufit.  indeed,  be 
forgiven  to  the  natural  inclination  to  dwell  ^n  those  rccollrchons 
of  his  life,  which  to  his  pupils  are  the  most  lively  aiitl  the  most 
ref*ent — something  to  the  almost  uncmsciouf*  tendency  to  masr- 
nify  those  scene*  which  are  most  nearly  connected  witl»  what  in 
inos"!  endi  are*!  to  oneself.  But  independently  of  any  local  or  p er- 
eonal  considerations,  it  has  been  felt  that  if  any  ]  art  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's  work  deserved  speci!ii  mention,  it  was  his  work  at  Rujrhy ; 
and  that  if  it  was  to  he  of  any  use  to  those  of  his  own  profepi^ion 
who  would  take  any  interest  in  it,  it  could  only  be  mude  so  by  a 
full  and  minute  account. 

Those  who  look  back  upon  the  slate  of  English  education  in 
the  year  1927,  must  remember  how  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  institutions  which  had  besrun  in  many  quarters  lo 
display  itself,  had  already  directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
condition  of  public  schools.  The  rans^^  of  classical  reading, 
In  itself  confined,  and  with  no  admixture  of  other  information, 
had  been  subject  to  vehement  att  tcks  from  the  liberal  party  tre- 
neralty.  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  narrowness  and  inutility. 
And  the  more  undoubted  evil  of  the  absence  of  systematic  at- 
tempts to  give  a  more  directly  Chri(«tian  character  to  what  con- 
stituted the  education  of  the  whole  English  gentry,  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  reliiious  men.  who 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  heginning  of  this — Wil- 
berforce.  for  example,  and  Bowdler — hail  lifted  up  their  voices 
against  it.  A  complete  r  fonnation,  or  a  complete  destruction 
ofthe  whole  system,  seemed  to  many  persons  sooner  or  later  to 
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be  inevitable.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  making  the  first  step, 
where  the  alleged  objection  to  alteration  was  its  impractica- 
bility, was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted.  The  mere  resistance  to 
change  which  clings  to  old  institutions,  was  in  itself  a  consider- 
able obstacle,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  public  schools,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constitution,  in  the  first  instance  almost  insu- 
perable ;  and  whether  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
existing  system,  or  those  who  were  most  vehemently  opposed  to 
it,  for  opposite,  out  obvious  reasons,  it  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would  attempt,  or  if  he  attempted, 
carry  through,  any  extensive  iniprovement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected  head- 
master of  a  school  which,  whilst  it  presented  a  fair  average  spe-  • 
eimen  of  the  public  schools  at  that  time,  yet  by  its  constitution 
imposed  fewer  shackles  on  its  head,  and  ofiered  a  more  open  field 
for  alteration  than  was  the  case  at  least  with  Eton  or  Winches- 
ter. The  post  itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  formality,  which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was  in  many  re- 
spects remarkably  suited  to  his  natural  tastes; — to  his  love  of  tui- 
tion, which  had  now  grown  so  strongly  upon  him,  that  he  de- 
clared sometime!?,  that  he  could  hardlv  live  without  such  em- 
ployment ;  to  the  vigour  and  spirits  wnich  fitted  him  rather  to 
deal  with  the  young  than  the  old ;  to  the  desire  of  carrying  out 
his  favourite  ideas  of  uniting  things  secular  with  things  spirit- 
ual, and  of  introducing  the  highest  principles  of  action  into  re- 
gions comparatively  uncongenial  to  their  reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters  was  not  without 
its  use  in  his  new  station.  Many,  indeed,  both  of  his  admirers 
and  of  his  opponents,  used  to  lament  that  a  man  with  such  views 
and  pursuits  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation.  "  What  a 
pity,''  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit  to  be  a  states- 
man should  be  employed  in  teaching  school  boys."  "  What  a 
shame,"  it  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  "  that  the  head-master 
of  Rugby  should  be  employed  in  writing  essays  and  pamphlets." 
But,  even  had  there  been  no  connexion  between  the  two  spheres 
of  his  interest,  and  had  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  his  pub- 
lic prominence  been  far  greater  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
the  necessary  price  of  having  him  at  all  in  that  place.  He 
would  not  have  been  himself,  had  he  not  felt  and  written  as  he 
did  ;  and  he  could  not  have  endured  to  live  under  the  grievance 
of  remaining  silent  on  subjects,  on  which  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
most  sacred  duty  to  speak  what  he  thought 

As  it  was,  however,  the  one  sphere  played  into  the  other. 
Whatever  labour  he  bestowed  on  his  literary  works  was  only  part 
of  that  constant  progress  of  self-education  which  he  thought  es- 
sential to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  What- 
ever interest  he  felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
^cal  world,  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  invested 
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it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  importance.  When  he  thought  of  the 
social  evils  of  the  country,  it  awakened  a  corresponding  desire 
to  check  the  thoughtless  waste  and  selfishness  of  schoolboys  ;  a 
corresponding  sense  of  the  Mggravation  of  those  evils  by  the  in- 
solence and  want  of  sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthier  classes  towards  the  lower  orders ;  a  cor- 
responding desire  that  they  should  there  imbibe  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reverence  to  law  and  regard  for  the  poor,  which  the  spirit 
of  the  age  seemed  to  him  so  little  to  encourage.  When  he 
thought  of  the  evils  of  the  Church,  he  would  **  turn  iVom  the 
thought  of  the  general  temple  in  ruins,  and  see  whether  they 
could  not,  within  the  wails  of  their  own  little  particular  congre- 
gation," endeavour  to  realize  what  he  believed  to  be  its  true 
idea ;  "  what  use  they  could  make  of  the  vestiges  of  it  still  left 
amon>j St  themselves — common  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  com- 
mon prayer,  and  the  communion."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  316.) 
Thus,  *••  whatever  of  striking  good  or  evil  happened  in  any  part 
of  the  wide  range  of  English  dominion,"  "declared  on  what  im- 
portant scenes  some  of  his  own  scholars  might  be  called  upon 
to  enter,"— r"  whatever  new  and  important  things  took  place  in  the 
world  of  thought,"  suggested  the  hope  "  that  they,  when  they 
went  forth  amidst  the  strife  of  tongues  and  of  minds,  might  be 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power."  (Serm.  vol.  v. 
p.  405.)  And  even  m  the  details  of  the  school,  it  would  be  curi- 
ous to  trace  how  he  recognised  in  the  peculiar  vices  of  boys  the 
same  evils  which,  when  full  grown,  became  the  source  of  so 
much  social  mischief;  how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on 
the  same  principles  as  he  would  have  governed  a  great  empire ; 
how  constantly,  to  his  own  mind  or  to  his  scholars,  he  exempli- 
fied the  highe;«t  truths  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  simplest 
relations  of  the  boys  towards  each  other,  or  towards  him. 

In  entering  upon  his  ofiice  he  met  with  difficulties,  many  of 
which  have  passed  away,  but  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
points  are  here  dwelt  upon,  that  have  now  ceased  to  be  impor- 
tant, but  were  by  no  means  insignific-ant  or  obvious  when  he 
came  to  Rugby.  Nor  did  his  system  at  once  attain  its  full 
maturity.  He  was  a  long  time  reeling  his  way  amongst  the 
various  institutions  which  he  formed  or  invented : — he  was  con- 
stantly striving  after  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  never  attained  ;  to  the  improvements 
which,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  take  place  in  other  schools — to 
those  at  Harrow,  under  his  friend  Dr.  Longley,  and  to  those  at 
Winchester,  under  Dr.  Moberly,  to  which  he  alluded  in  one  of " 
hit  later  sermons,  (vol.  v.  p.  150,)  he  oi\en  looked  ns  models  for 
himself; — to  suggestions  from  persons  very  much  srounger  than 
himself,  not  untrequently  from  nis  former  pupils,  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  reading,  of  to  alterations  in  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing, or  to  points  ofdiscipline,  he  would  often  listen  with  the 
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greatest  deference.  His  own  mind  was  constantly  devisine  new 
measures  for  carrying  out  his  several  views.  ^  The  school,"  he 
said,  on  first  coming,  "  is  quite  enough  to  emplo)^  any  roan's 
iove  of  reform ;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  think  of  evils, 
which  you  may  yourself  hope  to  relieve,  than  those  with  regard 
to  which  you  can  give  nothing  but  vain  wishes  and  opinions." 
'*  There  is  enough  of  Toryism  in  my  nature,"  he  said,  on  evils 
being  mentioned  to  him  m  the  place,/*  to  make  roe  very  apt  to 
sleep  contentedly  over  things  as  they  are,  and  therefore  I  bold 
it  to  be  most  true  kindness  when  any  one  directs  my  attention  to 
points  in  the  school  which  are  alleged  to  be  going  on  ill." 

The  perpetual  succession  of  changes  which  resulted  from 
this,  was  by  many  objected  to  as  excessive,  and  calculated  to 
endanger  the  stability  of  his  whole  system.  '^  He  wakes  every 
morning,"  it  was  said  of  him,  "  with  the  impression  that  every 
thing  is  an  open  question."  But  rapid  as  might  be  the  altera- 
tions to  which  the  details  of  his  system  were  subjected,  his  gen- 
.eral  principles  remained  fixed.  The  unwillingness  which  he 
had,  even  in  common  life,  to  act  in  any  individual  case  without 
some  general  law  to  which  he  might  refer  it,  ran  through  ever^ 
thing ;  and  at  times  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  invented  uni- 
versal rules  with  the  express  object  of  meeting  particular  cases. 
Still,  if  in  smaller  matters  this  gave  an  occasional  impression  of 
fancifulness  or  inconsistency,  it  was,  in  greater  matters,  one 
chief  cause  of  the  confidence  which  he  inspired.  Amidst  all 
the  plans  that  came  before  him,  he  felt,  and  he  made  others  feel, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  particular  question  at 
issue,  there  were  principles  behind  which  lay  far  more  deeply 
seated  than  any  mere  question  of  school  government,  which  he 
was  ready  to  carry  through  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  which 
no  argument  or  menace  could  move  him. 

Ofthe  mere  external  administration  of  the  school,  little  need 
here  be  said.  Many  difficulties  *which  he  encountered  were 
alike  provoked  and  subdued  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  a 
contest  against  evil,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed 
it,  though  it  carried  him  through  perplexities  to  which  a  more 
cautious  man  would  have  yielded,  led  him  to  disregard  interest^ 
and  opinions  which  a  less  earnest  or  a  less  sanguine  reformer 
would  have  treated  with  greater  consideration.  His  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  and  his  contempt  for  worldly  ad- 
vantage, sometimes  led  him  to  require  from  others  more  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected  from  them,  and  to  adopt  measures 
which  the  world  at  large  was  sure  to  misinterpret ;  yet  these 
very  quidities,  in  proportion  as  the^  became  more  appreciated, 
ultimately  secured  for  him  a  confidence  beyond  what  could 
have  been  gained  by  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.    But 

-^ever  were  the  temporary  exasperations  and  excitements 
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lha«  produced  in  his  dealings  with  others,  they  were  grad- 
ually remoTed  by  the  increaeine  coatrol  over  himselrand 
his  work  which  he  acquired  in  later  years.  The  readiness 
which  he  showed  to  acknowledge  a  fault  when  once  convinced 
of  it,  as  well  as  to  persevere  in  kindness  even  when  he  thought 
himself  injured,  succeeded  in  healing  breaches  whksh,  with  a  less 
fnrgiving  or  less  honest  temper,  would  have  been  irreparable. 
His  union  of  firmness  with  tenderness  had  the  same  effect  in  the 
«ettiement  of  #ome  of  the  perplexities  of  his  oflke,  which  in 
others  would  have  resulted  from  art  and  management;  and 
even  his  work  ns  a  schoolmaster  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  remembering  how,  in  the  end  of  his  career,  he  rallied 
round  him  the  public  feeling,  which  in  its  beginning  and  middle, 
as  will  appear  further  on,  had  been  so  widely  estranged  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  eatiivly  amicable 
as  were  his  usual  relations  with  them,  and  grateful  as  he  felt  to 
Chem  for  their  nctive  support  and  personal  friendliness,  he  from 
the  first  maintained  that  m  the  actual  working  of  the  school  he 
nust  be  completely  independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they 
were  disratisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissail.  On  this 
condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to  control  either  his 
administration  of  the  school,  or  his  own  private  occupations,  he 
felt  bound  to  resist  ^'as  a  duty,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  foundation  school  in 
England." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant  miutcrs  it  is  for  obvious 
reatons  impossible  to  speak  in  any  detail.  Yet  it  would  be  in- 
iuslice  alike  to  them  and  to  htm  not  to  bear  in  mind  how  earnestly 
he  dwelt  on  their  co-operation  as  an  essential  part  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment of  the  school.  It  was  one  of  his  main  objects  to  increase  in 
all  possible  ways  their  importance.  By  raising  their  salaries  he 
obviated  the  necessity  of  their  taking  any  parochial  duty  which 
should  divert  their  attention  (Tbm  the  school,  and  procured  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  the  acknowledgment  of  their  situa- 
tions as  titles  for  orders.  A  system  of  weekly  councfls  was 
established,  in  which  all  school  matters  were  discusvd,  and  he 
seldom  or  never  acted  in  any  important  point  of  school  discipline 
without  consulting  them.  It  wm  his  endeavour,  partly  hy  plac- 
ing the  boarding-houses  under  their  care,  partly  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  private,  tuition,  which  was  introduced  with  this  express 
purpose,  to  encourage  a  pastoral  and  friendly  relation  between 
them  and  thft  several  cUisees  of  boys  intrusted  to  them.  What 
he  was  in  his  department,  in  short,  he  wished  every  one  of 
them  to  be  in  theirs,  and  nothing  rejoiced  him  more  than  to 
hear  of  instances  in  which  he  thougtit  that  boys  were  sent 
to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  his  colleagues'  instrnctions 
rather  than  of  his  own.  It  was  his  labour  to  inspire  them  with 
the  views  of  education  aad  of  liie,  by  which  he  was  possessed 
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himtelf ;  and  the  bond,  thus  gradually  formed,  espeeially  when 
in  his  later  time  several  of  those  wno  had  been  nis  pupils  be- 
came his  colleagues,  grew  deeper  and  stronger  with  each  suc- 
cessive year  that  they  passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his  own 
family,  there  was  no  circle  of  which  he  was  so  completely  the 
animating  principle,  as  amongst  those  who  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  great  practical  work  of  his  life ;  none  in  which  his 
loss  was  felt  to  be  so  irreparable,  his  example  as  a  living  spring 
of  action,  and  a  source  or  solemn  responsibility,  so  keenly  felt  as 
amongst  those  who  were  called  to  continue  their  labours  in  the 
sphere  and  on  the  scene  which  had  been  ennobled  to  them  by 
his  counsels  and  his  presence. ' 

But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  more  external  circum- 
stances of  his  administration,  and  to  his  relations  with  others, 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  is  of  course  centred  in  his  own  per- 
sonal government  of  the  boys.  The  natural  effect  of  his  con- 
centration of  interest  on  what  he  used  to  call  ^'our  great  self," 
the  school,  was  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in 
return  almost  merged  in  nim.  This  was  not  indeed  his  own 
intention,  but  it  was  precisely  because  he  thought  so  much  of 
the  institution  and  so  little  of  himself,  that  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  make  it  work  independently  of  any  personal  influence  of  his 

1}  Hi*  viewi  will  perhaps  bo  but  expUiaed  bj  the  two  following  letten : 

LKTTE&  OF  INQUIKY  FOR   A  MASTER. 

What  1  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  an  aetiro 

man,  and  one  who  has  common  sense,  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  so  mneh  oam 
about  scholarship,  as  be  will  have  immediately  under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  tho 
school  'f  but  vet,  on  second  thoughts,  f  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his  pupils 
may  be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and  besides,  I  think  that  oven  the  elements  are  best 
taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must 
give  way,  I  profiir  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  hii  work  to  hich  scholartbip: 
for  the  one  may  be  acquired  &r  more  easily  than  the  other.  I  should  wish  it  also  to 
be  understood,  that  the  new  master  may  be  called  upon  to  take  boarders  in  his  houso, 
it  being  my  intention  for  the  future  to  reqniy  this  of  all  muters  as  I  see  occasion, 

that  so  in  time  the  boarding-houses  may  die  a  natural  death With  this 

to  offer,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  1  flz  upon,  and  it 
is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  inteliigeol,  gentlemanly,  and  active  mea« 
who  may  permanently  keep  up  the  character  of  tlie  school,  and  make  it  *'  vile  dam- 
num," if  I  were  to  break  my  neck  to-morrow 

LETTER  TO  A  MASTER  ON  fflS  APPOINTMENT. 

The  qualifioations  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  due  performance  of 

a  master's  duties  here,  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gen- 
tleman,—that  a  man  should  enter  upon  hit  business  nut  t*  irnpcoYoi,  but  as  a  snbstan* 
tive  and  most  important  doty ;  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial 
branch  of  the  ministerial  calhng  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow— that  belonging  to  a 
great  public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  sitostion,'  he  should 
study  thinn  "  lovely  and  of  ^ood  report ;"  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public  spirited, 
liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honour,  and  general  respectability  and 
distinaioa  of  the  society  which  he  has  joined ;  and  thst  he  should  have  suflksieot  vig. 
our  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without 
neglecting  the  full  improvement  dr  those  whom  he  n  teaching.  1  think  our  master- 
ships here  offer  a  noble  fieUI  of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  whom 
I  thought  would  undertake  them  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our  system  heart 

nd  hand. 
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own,  it  became  so  thoroughly  dependent  upon  him.  and  bo 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  spirit.  From  one  ena  of  it  to 
the  other,  whatever  defects  it  had  were  his  defects  ;  whatever 
excellences  it  had  were  his  excellences.  It  was  not  the  master 
who  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the 
school  which  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  master. 
Whatever  peculiarity  of  character  was  impressed  on  the  scholars 
whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  the  genius  of  the 
place,  but  from  the  geniu?  of  the  man.  Throughout,  whether  in 
the  school  itself,  or  in  its  afler  effects,  the  one  image  we  have 
before  us  is  not  Rugby,  but  Arnold. 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  from  his 
letters ;  namely,  the  hope  or  making  the  school  a  place  of  really 
Christian  education ;  words  which  in  his  mouth  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  general  professions  which  every 
good  teacher  must  be  supposed  to  make,  and  which  no  teacher 
even  in  the  worst  times  of^English  education  could  have  openly 
ventured  to  disclaim ;  but  which  it  is  exceedingly  difHciilt  so  to 
explain,  as  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
troth. 

It  was  not  an  attempt  merely  "to  give  more  theological  in- 
struction, or  to  introduce  sacred  words  into  school  admonitions  ; 
there  may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious  advice  that 
might  have  been  turned  to  more  advantage,  some  religious 
practices  which  might  have  been  more  constantly  or  effectually 
encouraged.  His  design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his 
office :  the  relation  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like 
all  the  other  relations  of  human  life,  onlv  in  a  healthy  state, 
when  subordinate  to  their  common  relation  to  God.  "  The 
businessof  a  schoolmaster,"  he  used  to  say,  ^^  no  less  than  that 
of  a  parish  minister,  is  the  cure  of  souls."  The  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian school,  again,  was  to  him  the  natural  result,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself;  exactly  as  the  idea  of  a 
Christian"  State  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  a  state  itself.  The  intellectual  training  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  underrated,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school  was  le(\  to 
have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked  upon  the  whole  as  bearing 
on  the  advancement  of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and  edu- 
cation ;  the  boys  were  still  treated  as  schoolboys,  hut  as  school- 
boys who  roust  grow  up  to  be  Christian  men ;  whose  age  did 
not  prevent  their  faults  from  being  sine,  or  their  excellences 
from  being  noble  and  Christian  virtues;  whose  situation  did  not 
of  itself  make  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  their 
daily  lives  an  impracticable  vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst  the  vehe- 
ment outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed,  was  not  (accord- 
ing to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon  religion,  but  was  itself 
rdigiouM,    It  was  this  chiefly  which  gave  a  oneness  to  his  work 
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amidst  a  great  variety  of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadi- 
ness to  the  general  system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing  change. 
It  was  this  which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one  part  of  his 
work  from  another,  and  which  oAen  made  it  impossible  for  hie 
pupils  to  say,  in  afler  life,  of  much  that  had  influenced  them, 
whether  tliey  had  derived  it  from  what  was  spoken  in  school,  in 
the  pulpit,  or  in  private.  And,  therefore,  when  either  in  direct 
religious  teaching,  or  on  particular  occasions.  Christian  princi- 
ples were  expressly  introduced  by  him,  they  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  of  a  temporary  appeal  to  the 
feelings;  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  expression  of 
what  was  constantly  implied :  it  was  felt  that  he  had  the  power, 
in  which  so  many  teachers  have  been  deficient,  of  saying  what 
he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what  he  did  not  mean, — the 
power  of  doing  what  was  ri^ht,  and  speakiniif  what  was  true, 
and  thinking  what  was  good,  independently  of  any  professional 
or  conveutionnl  notions  that  so  to  act,  speak,  or  think,  was  be- 
coming or  expedient. 

It  was  not  merely  an  abstract  school,  but  an  English  public 
school,  which  he  looiced  upon  as  the  sphere  in  which  this  was 
to  be  efiected.  There  was  something  to  him,  at  the  very  outset, 
full  of  interest  in  a  great  place  of  national  education,  such  as  he 
considered  a  public  school  to  be. 

'*  There  is,"  he  said,  "  or  there  ought  to  be,  something  very  ennobling 
in  being  connected  with  an  establishment  at  once  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent, where  all  about  na,  and  nil  the  assoeiationa  belonsting  to  the  objects 
around  as,  ahould  be  great,  splendid,  and  elevating.  What  an  individual 
ought  and  often  does  derive  from  the  feeling  that  be  is  bom  of  an  old 
and  illustrious  race,  from  being  fomiliar  from  his  childhood  with  the  walls 
and  trees  which  speak  of  the  past  no  less  than  of  the  present,  and  make 
both  iuU  of  images  of  greatnes ;  this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to 
every  member  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  place  of  education.  In  this 
respect  every  one  of  us  hus  a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which  I 
wish  that  we  more  considered.     (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  210.)* 

1 )  Tt  WM  one  of  hii  moit  cherUhed  wiahpn  it  Rai^bf,  to  be  enabled  to  leaT**  to  tho 
•ehool  eo  -  e  penn«nent  rank  or  dignity,  which  ahoatd  in  •ome  meapore  oompenaate 
for  its  tiitnl  barronneu  of  all  MiitorirHl  qiisociatiuni.  which  he  alwajra  f'lt  pninfuily  in 
contraai  with  hit  own  early  aehnol.  Wineheatrr  Thna.  amnngat  other  aehemes,  he 
exerted  himaelfto  proevre  a  medal  or  lome  similar  favour  from  the  Crown.  "  I  can 
trnly  say,"  he  wrote  in  1840,  "thnt  nothing  which  could  have  been  given  me  in  the 
way  of  preferment,  wotild  have  been  so  gratifying  to  me  as  to  have  been  the  menns  in 
any  degree  of  ••btaining  what  I  think  woald  be  not  more  an  faoni«ar  than  a  real  and  hat- 
ing ben<»fit  In  the  schmil."  The  fen<>rtl  (rounds  '«n  which  he  th  nxht  this  desirable, 
may  best  be  stated  in  his  own  words:  **  i  think  that  it  would  ho  well,  on  puhlio 
ground*,  to  confer  wh^t  may  be  considered  as  analntmis  to  a  peerage  eonfi*ned  on 
«o  ne  of  the  we<ilthle«t  oommonera,  or  to  a  silk  gown  bestowed  **n  distingnisbed  law- 
yers ;  that  is.  that  when  sohn*i1s  had  risen  from  a  very  humble  orig>n  t«>  a  O'msiderable 
plicA  in  the  country,  and  had  continued  eo  fbr  some  time,  son.e  royal  gift,  however 
■mill  shnutd  he  beaiowedupon  them,  merely  as  a  sort  of  reeognttion  or  ecmArroation, 
oo  the  part  of  the  Onwn,  of  the  eonitesy  rank  which  they  had  acquired  slready.  X 
have  always  believed  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effSBctual  means  of  improving 
the  fbundatiofi  eohoola  thmughoat  the  enuntry,  would  be  to  hnlil  out  the  hope  of  aomo 
■Mrk  of  encoviagooMat  Irom  the  Crown,  n  they  mi^tliappea  to  deeerve  it.'* 
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Thk  feeling:  of  itself  dictated  the  preservation  of  the  old 
school  constitution  as  far  aa  it  was  possible,  and  he  was  very 
carefol  not  to  break  through  any  customs  which  connected  the 
institufiun,  however  slightly,  with  the  past.  But  in  this  constitu- 
tion there  were  peculiarities  of  far  greater  importance  in  his 
eyes  fur  ^ood  or  evil,  than  any  mere  imaginative  associations ; 
the  pecuharities  which  distinguish  the  English  public  school  sys- 
tem from  almost  every  other  system  oreducation  in  Europe, 
and  which  are  all  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  larsre  number  of 
boys  are  left  for  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent society  of  their  own,  in  which  the  influence,  that  they 
exercise  over  each  other,  is  far  greater  than  can  possibly  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  masters,  even  if  multiplied  beyond  their  present 
number. 

How  keenly  he  felt  the  evils  resulting  from  this  system,  and 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  to  it  a  really  Christian  charac- 
ter, will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the  twelfth  Sermon 
in  his  second  volume,  in  which  he  unfolded,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  the  causes  which  had  led  good  men  to  declare  that 
'' public  schools  are  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice ;"  or  the  three 
Sermons  on  ''Christian  Schools,"  in  his  fifth  volume,  in  which, 
with  thte  added  experience  of  ten  years,  he  analyzed  the  six 
evils  by  which  he  ''  supposed  that  great  schools  were  likely  to 
be  corrupted,  and  to  be  changed  from  the  likeness  of  God's  peo- 
ple to  that  of  a  den  of  thieves."    (Vol.  v.  p.  74.) 

Sometimes  he  would  be  led  to  doubt  wnether  it  were  really 
compatible  with  the  highest  principles  of  education  ;  sometimes 
he  would  seem  to  have  an  earnest  and  almost  impatient  desire 
to  free  himself  from  it.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  always  on  a 
reformation,  not  on  an  overthrow,  of  the  existing  consititution  of 
the  school  that  he  endeavoured  to  act.  "  Another  svstem,"  he 
said,  "  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system, 
and  am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it" 

With  his  usual  undoubting  confidence  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  general  law  of  Providence,  he  based  hi«t  whole  manaje- 
nient  of  the  school  on  his  early  formed  and  yearly  increasing  con- 
viction that  what  he  had  to  look  for,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  was  not  performance  but  promise ;  that  the  very  freedom 
and  independence  of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought  so  dan- 
gerous, might  be  made  the  best  preparation  for  Christian  man- 
hood ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the  prin- 
ciple which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  training 
of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself.^  He  shrunk  from 
pressing  on  the  conscience  of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt 
they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforcing  actions  which, 
though  right  in  themselves,  would  in  boys  be  performed  from 

1)  SeimODi,  ToL  U.  p,  44a 
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wron^f  motives.  Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk  and  fatal  consequen- 
ces of  the  failure  of  this  trial,  still  it  was  his  great  sometimes  his 
only  support,  to  believe  that  ^*  the  character  is  braced  amid  such 
scenes  to  a  greater  beauty  and  firmnefss,  than  it  ever  can  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them." 

"  Our  work  here  would  be  absolutely  unendurable  if  we  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  look  forward  as  well  as  back- 
ward— if  we  did  not  remember  ihai  the  victory  of  fallen  man 
lies  not  in  innocence  but  in  tried  virtue."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  7.) 
"  I  hold  fast,"  he  said,  "  to  the  great  truth,  that  '  blessed  is  he 
that  overcometh  ;' "  and  he  writes  in  1837 :— *'  Of  all  the  painful 
things  connected  with  my  employment,  nothing  is  equal  to  the 
^rief  of  seeing  a  boy  come  to  school  innocent  and  promising,  and 
tracing  the  corruption  of  his  character  from  the  influence  of  the 
temptations  around  him,  in  the  very  place,  which  ought  to  have 
strengthened  and  improved  it.  but  in  most  cases  those  who 
come  with  a  character  of  positive  good  are  benefited ;  it  is  the 
neutral  and  indecisive  characters  which  are  apt  to  be  decided 
for  evil  by  schools,  as  they  would  be  in  fact  by  any  other  tempta- 
tion." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  eagerness  to 
catch  at  every  means,  by  which  the  trial  might  be  shortened  or 
alleviated.  *'  Can  the  change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be 
hastened,  without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  body 
or  mind  7"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  19,)  was  one  of  the  chief  questions 
on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which  in  the 
judgment  of  some  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course,  that  he  chiefly 
acted  on  this  principle,  but  with  all  above  the  very  young  ones 
he  trusted  to  it  more  or  less.  Firmly  as  he  believed  that  a  time 
of  trial  was  inevitable,  he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it  might 
be  passed  at  puhlic  schools  sooner  than  under  other  circumstan- 
ces ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  disliked  tlie  assumption  of  a  false 
manliness  in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate  in  them  true  man- 
liness, as  the  only  step  to  something  higher,  and  to  dwell  on  ear- 
nest principle  and  moral  thoughtiulness,  as  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between'good and  evil.'  Hence  his  wish  that 
as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  boys,  and  noihing  for 
them ;  hence  arose  his  practice,  in  which  his  own  delicacy  of 
feelintr  and  uprightness  of  purpose  powerfully  assisted  him.  of 
treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings,  of  making 
them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  showed  to  them ; 
of  showing  that  he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their  own  common 
sense  and  conscience.  Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters,  he 
made  a  great  moral  oflence ;  placing  implicit  confidence  in  a 
boy's  assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punish- 

1)  Soa  Berraooa,  toI.  It.  p.  90. 
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ing  it'eeverely, — In  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  school,  when  perjsisted 
in,  witli  expulsion.  Even  with  the  lower  forme  he  never  seemed 
lo  be  on  the  watch  for  boys ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt 
at  further  proof  of  an  assertion  was  Immediately  checked : — "  If 
you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enouirh — of  course  I  believe  your  word ;" 
and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  "  it  was 
a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie— he  always  believes  one.*' 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this  general  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  its  exemplification  in  particular  parts  of  the 
-discipline  and  instruction,  would  be  formed  by  recalling  his  man- 
ner, ap  he  appeared  in  the  great  school,  where  the  boys  used  to 
meet  when  the  whole  school  was  assembled  collectively,  and  not 
in  its  different  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on  his  usual  en- 
trance every  morning  to  prayers  before  the  first  lesson,  or  on  the 
more  special  emergencies  which  might  require  his  presence,  he 
eeemea  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely  as  the  head-master,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  school.  There  he  spoke  to  them  as 
members  together  with  himself  of  the  same  great  institution, 
whose  character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  well  as 
he.  He  would  dwell  on  the  satisfaction-he  had  in  being  head  of 
a  society,  where  noble  and  honourable  feeiinors  were  encouraged, 
or  on  the  disgrace  which  he  felt  in  hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or 
violence,  such  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  would  render  them 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country;  or  again,  on  the  trust 
which  he  placed  in  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  and  the  baseness 
of  any  instance  in  which  it  was  abused.  "  Is  this  a  Christian 
school?"  he  indignantly  asked  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  ad- 
dresses, in  which  he  had  spoken  of  an  extensive  display  of  bad 
feeling  amongst  the  boys,  and  then  added, — "I  cannot  remain 
here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ;  if  I  am 
to  be  here  as  a  gaoler,  I  will  resign  my  ofHce  at  once."  And 
few  scenes  can  be  recorded  moro  characteristic  of  him  than  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  several  boys,  and  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  discontent  which  this  excited, 
he  stood  in  his  place  before  the  assembled  school,  and  said,  "It 
is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred, 
or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen." 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles  were  of  course 
various ;  they  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be 
viewed  under  the  divisions  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  school, 
the  system  of  instruction,  the  chapel  services,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  influence. 

I.  In  considering  his  general  management  of  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on  its  leading  fea- 
tures. 

1.  He  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole  system 
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of  punishments  in  the  higher  part  of  the  schooK  ^  keeping  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  back-ground,  and  by  kindness  and  en- 
couragement attracting  the  ^ood  and  noble  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal."^  As  this  appears  more  distinctly  else* 
where,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it  here  ;  but  a  few  words 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  ihe  view  with  which,  for  the  younger 
part  of  the  school^  he  made  a  point  of  maintaining,  to  a  certaia 
extent,  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools. 

"  The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to  yonng  boys  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal  punishment  was  retained  on  prin- 
ciple, as  fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of 
boyhood,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  p^.culiar  degradation  to  persons 
in  such  a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  at- 
tempts made  by  the  several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from  the 
natural  punishment  of  their  age,  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone 
of  principle." 

Flogging,  therefore,  fur  the  younsrer  part,  he  retained,  but  it 
was  confined  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying,  drinking,  and 
habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting  it  rendered  it 
still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been  according 
to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it  But  in  answer  lo  the  argu- 
ment used  in  a  liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  forthe^e  offences 
and  for  this  age  degrading,  he  replied  with  cij a ract eristic  em- 
phasis— 

"  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression  ;  it  originates  in 
chat  proud  notion  of  personil  indepen-ience  which  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  Christian — ^but  essentially  barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the 
curses  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of 

Jacobinism At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of  gailt  or  faults,  where  is  the 
wisJom  of  enconraging  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal 
correction?  What  can  be  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to  the  simplicity, 
sobriety,  and  humSleness  of  mind,  which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth, 
and  the  best  promise  of  a  noble  manhood  1"* 

2.  But  his  object  was  of  course  far  higher  than  to  check  par- 
ticular vices.  "  What  I  want  to  see  in  the  school,"  he  said,  "  and 
what  I  cannot  find,  is  an  abhorrence  of  evil :  I  always  think  of 
the  Psalm,  *Neiiher  doth  he  abhor  any  thing  that  is  evil.'" 
Amongst  all  the  causes,  which  in  his  judgment  contributed  to 
the  ab.sence  of  this  feeling,  and  to  the  moral  childishness*,  which 
he  considered  the  great  cur^e  of  public  schools,  the  chief  seemed 
to  him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which  was  there  encouraged  of  combi- 
n'ttion,  of  companionship,  of  exccFsive  deference  to  the  public 
opinion  prevalent  in  the  school.  Peculiarly  repugnant  as  this 
spirit  was  at  once  to  his  own  reverence  for  lawful  authority,  and 

1)  Sermonii.  ▼•>!.  iv  p  106.    The  wholo  Mrmon  ia  a  full  ezpositii»n  of  bit  view. 

2)  Joorj.  Educ  voL  is.  pp.  98t,  384. 
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to  his  dwiike  of  servile  sabmission  to  unlawfol  authority ;  fatal 
as  he  deemed  it  to  all  Hpproach  to  sympathy  between  himself 
and  ills  scholars — to  all  free  and  m-mly  feeling  in  individual  hoys 
— to  all  real  ami  permanent  improvement  of  the  institution  itself 
— ^^it  gave  him  more  pain  when  brought  prominently  before  him, 
than  any  other  evil  m  the  school.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot 
of  vicious  or  careless  boys  gathered  together  around  the  great 
school-house  fire,  ''  It  makes  me  think/'  he  would  say,  "  that  I 
see  the  Devil  in  the  midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last,  it  was 
the  great  subject  to  which  all  his  anxiety  converi^ed.  No  half 
year  ever  passed  without  his  preaching  upon  it — he  turned  it  ovfir 
and  over  in  every  possible  point  of  view — he  dwelt  on  it  as  the  one 
master-fault  of  all.  "If  the  spirit  of  Elijih  were  to  stand  in  the 
raid«t  of  us,  and  were  we  to  ask  him,  *  What  shall  we  do  then  7' 
his  answer  would  be,  *  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's  voices, 
but  fear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only.' "  (MS.  Serm.  on  Luke 
iii.  10.    1833.) 

Against  this  evil  he  felt  that  no  efforts  of  ffood  individual  ex- 
ample, or  of  personal  sympathy  with  individual  masters,  could 
act  effectually,  unless  tliere  were  something  to  counteract  it  con- 
stantly amongst  the  boys  themselves. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  wishes"  (to  ose  his  own  words)  " really  to  im- 
prove public  education  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point, 
and  to  consider  how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such 
elements  as,  without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the 
rest,  shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  highest 
form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great  public  schools, 
there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of  answering  it.  This  relation  re- 
quires in  many  respects  to  be  improved  in  its  character ;  some  of  its 
features  should  be  softened,  others  elevated  ;  but  here,  and  here  only,  is 
the  engine  which  can  effect  the  end  desired."  (Joum.  Ed.  p.  292.) 

In  other  words,  he  determined  to  use,  and  to  improve  to  the 
utmost,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  of  fagging; 
understanding,  by  the  Sixth  Form  the  thirty  boys  who  composed 
the  highest  clas^ — ^' those  who  having  risen  to  the  highest  form 
in  the  school,  will  probably  be  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  strongest, 
and  the  cleverest ;  and  if  the  pchool  be  well  ordered,  the  most 
respectable  in  application  and  general  character:"  and  by  fagging, 
'*  the  power  given  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  school  to  the 
Sixth  Form,  to  be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amonsrst  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy,  in  other  words,  of  ihe 
lawless  tyranny  of  physical  strength."    (Joum.  Ed.  p.  287. 286.)^ 

1)  ft  ha*  not  h«eii  thought  neeemary  here  to  enter  atlen^h  into  hit  defence  of  the 
general  •ysiom  of  fsi^iog,  etpeeially  ae  it  may  he  even  by  those  who  are  Intereited  in 
the  fabjeet.  In  themriicle  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Uuaiterly  Journal  of  Eiueation, 
from  which  the  abiive  eztra<Ha  have  been  takea,  and  to  whidi  an  aaiwer  was  made  by 
the  Editor,  in  tba  eoaning  nuaber . 
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In  many  points  he  took  the  intrlttation  as  he  found  it  and  as  he 
remembered  it  at  Winchester.  The  responsibility  of  checking 
bad  practices  without  the  intervention  or  the  masters,  the  occa- 
sional settlement  of  difficult  cases  of  school-government,  the  sub- 
jectioii  of  brute  force  to  some  kind  of  order,  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  such  an  authority,  had  been  more  or  less  produced 
under  the  old  system  both  at  Rugby  and  elsewhere.  But  his  zeal 
in  its  defence,  and  his  confident  reliance  upon  it  as  the  keystone 
of  his  whole  government,  were  eminently  characteristic  of  him- 
self. It  was  a  point  moreover  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  set 
strongly  and  increasinsrly  against  him,  on  which  there  was  a 
general  tendency  to  yield  to  the  popular  outcry,  and  on  which  the 
clamour,  that  at  one  time  assailed  him,  was  ready  to  fasten  as  a 
subject  where  all  parties  could  concur  in  their  condemnation. 
But  he  was  immoveable :  and,  though  on  his  first  coming  he  had 
felt  himself  called  upon  rather  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the 
Sixth  Form  from  abuses,  than  to  guard  it  from  encroachments, 
yet  now  that  the  whole  system  was  denounced  as  cruel  and  ab- 
surd, he  delighted  to  stand  forth  as  its  champion.  The  power, 
which  was  most  strongly  condemned,  of  personal  chastisement 
vested  in  the  Praepostors  over  those  who  resisted  tlieir  authority, 
he  firmly  maintained  as  essential  to  the  general  support  of  the 
good  order  of  the  place  ;  and  there  was  no. obloquy  which  he 
would  not  undergo  in  the  protection  of  a  boy,  who  had  by  due 
exercise  of  this  discipline  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  school, 
the  parents,  or  the  public. 

But  the  importance,  which  he  a^ached  to  it,  arose  from  his 
regarding  it  not  only  as  an  efficient  engine  of  discipline,  but  as 
the  chief  means  of  creating  a  respect  wr  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  and  of  difiusing  his  own  influence  through  the  mass 
of  the  school.  Whilst  he  made  the  PrsBpostors  rely  upon  his 
support  in  all  just  use  of  their  authority,  as  well  as  on  his  severe 
judgment  of  all  abuse  of  it,  he  endeavoured  also  to  make  them 
feel  that,  they  were  actually  fellow-workers  with  him  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  school,  upon  the  highest  principles  and 
motives — that  they  had,  with  him,  a  moral  responsibility  and  a 
deep  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  place.  Occasionally 
durmg  his  whole  stay,  and  regularly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
every  half-year  during  his  latei' years,  he  used  to  make  short 
addresses  to  them  on  their  duties,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the 
school,  one  of  which,  as  an  illustration  of  his  general  mode  of 
speaking  and  acting  with  them,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while 
to  give,  as  nearly  as  his  pupils  could  remember  it,  in  the  very 
words  he  used.  Afler  making  a  few  remarks  to  them  on  their 
work  in  the  lessons :  "  I  will  now,"  he  proceeded,  "  say  a  few 
words  to  you,  as  I  promised.  Speaking  to  you,  as  to  young 
men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  you 
have  another  duty  to  perform,  holding  the  situation  that  you  do 
in  the  school ;  of  the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you  all  to  feel 
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senfiible,  and  of  the  enormoua  iofluence  you  poesess,  in  ways  in 
which  we  cannot,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  all  below  you ;  and  I 
wieh  you  to  see  fully  how  many  and  great  are  the  opportunities 
offered  to  you  here  of  doing  good — good,  too,  of  lasting  benefit 
to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  others ;  there  is  no  place,  where  you 
will  find  better  opportunities  for  some  time  to  come,  and  you 
will  then  have  reason  to  look  back  to  your  life  here  with  the 
greatest  ]^leasure.  You  will  soon  find,  when  you  change  your 
life  here  lor  that  at  the  Universities,  how  very  few  in  comparison 
they  are  there,  however  willing  you  may  then  be, — at  any  rate 
during  the  first  part  of  your  Tile  there.  That  there  is  good, 
working  in  the  school,  I  most  fully  believe,  and  we  cannot  feel 
too  thankful  for  it;  in  many  individual  instances,  in  different 
parts  of  the  school,  I  have  seen  the  change  from  evil  to  good — 
to  mention  instances  would  of  course  be  wrong.  The  state  of 
the  school  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  us  all,  but  only  so  far 
as  to  encourage  us  to  increased  exertions ;  and  1  am  sure  we 
ought  all  to  ^el  it  a  subject  of  most  sincere  thankfulness  to 
God :  but  we  must  not  stop  here ;  we  must  exert  ourselves  with 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  its  continuance.  And  what  I  have 
often  said  before,  I  repeat  now :  what  we  must  look  for  here  is, 
IsL  religious  and  moral  principles ;  2ndly,  gentlemanly  conduct ; 
3rdlv,  intellectual  ability." 

Nothing,  accordingly,  so  shook  his  hopes  of  doing  good,  as 
weakness  or.  misconduct  in  the  Sixth.  **  You  should  feel,"  he 
said,  ^^like  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  whose  want  of  moral 
courage  would,  indeed,  be  thought  cowardice."  ^'  When  1  have 
confidence  in  the  Sixth,"  was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell  ad- 
dresses, "  there  is  no  post  in  England  which  1  would  exchange 
for  this ;  but  ff  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  ^o." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  now  important  this  was  as  an  in- 
strument of  education,  independently  of  the  weight  of  his  own 
personal  qualities.  Exactly  at  the  age  when  boys  begin  to  ac- 
quire some  degree  of  self-respect,  and  some  desire  for  the  respect 
of  others,  they  were  treated  witn  confidence  by  one,  whose  con- 
fidence they  could  not  but  regard  as  worth  having  ;  and  found 
themselves  in  a  station,  where  their  own  dignity  could  not  be 
maintained,  except  by  consistent  good  conduct.  And  exactly  at 
a  time  when  manly  aspirations  begin  to  expand,  they  found 
themselves  invested  with  functions  of  government,  great  beyond 
their  age,  yet  naturally  growing  out  of  their  position ;  wliilst 
the  ground  of  solemn  responsibility,  on  which  they  were  con- 
stantly taught  that  their  authority  rested,  had  a  general,  though 
of  course  not  universal,  tendency  to  counteract  any  notions  of 
mere  personal  self-importance. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  yon  have  an  anzious  duty — a  duty  which  some 
night  suppose  was  too  heavy  for  your  yean.     But  it  wems  to  me,  the 
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nobler  u  well  u  the  tnier  waj  of  atadng  the  c«se  to  ny,  that  it  is  the 
great  privilege  of  this  and  other  such  institutions,  to  anticipate  the  com> 
mon  time  of  manhood ;  that  by  their  whole  training  they  fit  the  character  for 
manly  duties  at  an  age  when,  under  another  system,  such  duties  would  be 
impracticable  ;  that  Uiere  is  not  imposed  upon  yon  too  heavy  a  burden  ;  but 
that  you  are  capable  of  bearing,  without  injury,  what  to  others  might  be 
a  burden,  and  therefore  to  diminish  your  duties  and  leaaen  your  responsi- 
bility would  be  no  kindness,  but  a  degradation — an  affront  to  you  and  to 
the  school."  (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  59.) 

3.  Whilst  he  looked  to  the  Sixth  Form,  as  the  ordinary  cor- 
rective for  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public  school,  he  still  felt  that 
these  evils  from  time  to  time  developed  themselves  in  a  shape 
which  demanded  peculiar  methods  to  meet  them,  and  which 
may  hest  be  explamed  by  one  of  his  letters. 

"  My  own  school  experience  has  taught  me  the  monstrous  evil  of  a 
state  of  low  principle  prevailing  amongst  those  who  set  the  tone  to  the 
rest.  I  can  neither  theoretically  nor  practically  defend  our  public  school 
system,  where  the  boys  are  left  so  very  much  alone  to  form  a  distinct 
society  of  their  own,  unless  you  assume  that  the  upper  class  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  being  in  a  manner  pcvirai  between  the  mastera  and  the  mass  of 
the  boys,  that  is,  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  to  the 
rest,  through  their  example  and  influence,  right  principles  of  conduct, 
instead  of  those  extremely  low  ones  which  are  natural  to  a  society  of  boys 
left  wholly  to  form  their  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Now,  when 
I  get  any  in  this  psrt  of  the  school  who  are  not  to  be  influenced — who 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  influence  others — not  from  being 
intentionally  bad,  but  from  very  low  wit,  and  extreme  childishness  or  coarse- 
ness of  character — the  evil  is  so  great,  not  only  negatively  but  positively, 
(for  their  low  and  fiilse  views  are  greedily  caught  up  by  those  below  them,) 
that  I  know  not  how  to  proceed,  or  how  to  hinder  the  school  from  be- 
coming a  place  of  education  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  except  by 
getting  rid  of  such  persons.  And  then  comes  the  difficulty,  that  the 
parents  who  see  their  sons  only  at  home — that  is  just  where  the  points 
of  character,  which  are  so  injurious  here,  are  not  called  into  action — can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  underatand  why  they  should  remove  them ;  and 
having,  as  most  people  have,  only  the  most  vague  ideas  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  a  public  school,  they  cannot  underatand  what  harm  they  are 
receiving  or  doing  to  othere,  if  they  do  not  get  into  some  palpable  scrape, 
which  very  likely  they  never  would  do.  More  puzzling  still  is  it,  when 
you  have  many  boys  of  this  description,  so  that  the  evil  influence  is  really 
very  great,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  set  whom  you  would  set  down 
as  a  really  bad  fellow,  if  taken  alone  ;  but  most  of  them  would  really  do 
very  well  if  they  were  not  together  and  in  a  situation  where,  unluckily, 
their  age  and  size  leads  them,  unavoidably,  to  form  the  laws  and  guide 
the  opinion  <^  their  society :  whereas,  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  lead  others, 
and  are  so  slow  at  receiv'ng  good  influences  themselves,  that  they 
want  to  be  almost  exclusively  with  older  persons,  instead  of  being  prin- 
cipally with  younger  ones." 

The  evil  undoubtedly  wa«  great,  and  the  diffioulty,  which  h« 
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describes  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  tended  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  When  6r8t  he  entered  on  his  post  at  Rugby,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  ihe  country,  that  so  long  as  a  boy  kept  him- 
self from  offences  sufficiently  enormous  to  justify  expulsion,  he 
had  a  kind  of  riffht  to  remain  in  a  public  echool ;  tliat  the  worse 
and  more  troublesome  to  parents  were  their  sons,  the  more  did 
a  public  school  seem  the  precise  remedy  for  them;  that  the 
great  end  of  a  public  school,  in  short,  was  lo  flog  their  vices  out 
of  bad  boys.  Hence  much  indignation  was  excited  when  boys 
were  sent  away  for  lesser  offences ;  an  unfailing  supply  of  vi- 
cious sons  was  secured,  and  scrupulous  parents  were  naturally 
reluctant  to  expose  their  boys  to  the  influence  of  such  associates. 

His  own  determination  nad  been  fixed  long  before  he  came 
to  Rugby,  and  it  was  only  af\er  ascertaining  that  his  power  in 
this  respect  would  be  absolute,  that  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  post.*  The  retention  of  boys  who  were  clear- 
ly incapable  of  deriving  good  from  the  system,  or  whose  influ- 
ence on  others  was  decidedly  and  extensively  pernicious,  seemed 
to  him  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  trials  of  school,  but  an  inex- 
cusable and  intolerable  aggravation  of  them.  "Till  a  man 
learns  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school,"  he 
said,  "  will  never  be  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.*^ 
The  remonstrances  which  he  encountered,  both  on  public  and 
private  ^rounds,  were  vehement  and  numerous.  But  on  these 
terms  alone  had  he  taken  his  office :  and  he  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly declared,  tfiat  on  no  other  terms  could  he  hold  it,  or 
justify  the  existence  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  Chrietian 
country. 

The  cases  which  fell  under  this  rule  included  all  shades  of 
character  from  the  hopelessly  bad  up  to  the  really  good,  who 
yei  from  their  peculiar  circumstances  might  be  receiving  great 
injury  from  the  system  of  a  public  school ;  grave  moral  oflences 
fiequently  repeated ;  boys  banded  together  in  sets  to  the  great 
harm  of  mdividuals  or  of  the  school  at  large ;  overgrown  boys, 
whose  age  and  size  gave  them  influence  over  others,  and  made 
them  unfit  subjects  for  corporal  punishment,  whilst  the  low  place 
which,  either  from  idleness  or  dulness,  they  held  in  the  school, 
encouraged  all  the  childish  and  low  habits  to  which  they  were 
naturally  tempted.*  He  would  retain  boys  afler  offences,  which 
considered  in  themselves,  would  seem  to  many  almost  deserving 
of  expulsion ;  he  would  request  the  removal  of  others  for  oft* 
fences  which  to  many  would  seem  venial.  In  short,  he  was 
decided  by  the  ultimate  result  on  the  whole  character  of  the 
individual,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the  school. 


^ 


B—  Letter  to  Or.  Hawkina,  in  1S97. 
The  eliaiiMlon  of  very  yoDog  boye,  i 
pffM«led»  ae  eoaalderiaf  then  iMtpebb  of  piwitioff  by  the  fieelpHae  of  the  pleee 
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idieel  '* 
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It  WRB  OD  every  account  esfiential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
principle,  that  he  should  mark  in  every  way  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  this  kind  of  removal,  and  whal  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  used  to  be  called  expulsion.  The  latter  was  intend- 
ed by  him  as  a  punishment  and  lasting  disgrace,  was  inflicted 
publicly  and  with  extreme  solemnity^  was  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  only  for  gross  and  overt  otiences.  But  be  took  pains 
to  show  that  removal,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of,  whether  tempo- 
rary or  final,  was  not  disgraceful  or  penal,  but  intended  chieny, 
if  not  solely,  for  a  protection  of  the  boy  himself  or  his  school- 
fellows. Often  it  would  be  wholly  unknown  who  were  thus  dis- 
missed or  why ;  latterly  he  allowed  such  cases  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  that  their  removal  might  pass  altogether 
unnoticed :  the  subjoined  letters  also  to  the  head  of  a  college 
and  a  private  tutor,  introducing  such  boys  to  their  attention,  are 
samples  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted  on  these  occasions.' 

This  system  was  not  pursued  without  difficulty :  the  incon- 
venience attendant  upon  such  removals  was  occasionally  very 
great ;  sometimes  the  character  of  the  boy  may  have  been  mis- 
taken, the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  transac- 

1)  I.  To  the  Humd  of  a  eollen.^"  With  regard  to ,  if  jon  hod  Mkod  me 

about  him  half  a  year  ago,  lahouid  hare  spoken  of  him  ia  the  higheat  terms  in  point  uf 
conduct  and  steady  attention  to  his  work ;  there  has  been  nothing  in  all  that  haa 
passed,  beyond  a  great  deal  of  party  and  sehoolboy  feeling,  wrong,  as  I  tliink,  and  ex- 
ceedingly  mischievous  to  a  school,  but  from  its  peculiar  cbaiacter  not  likely  to  recur 
at  college  or  in  aAer  life,  and  not  reflecting  permanently  on  a  boy's  principles  or  dis- 
position.   I  think  you  will  have  in a  steady  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  will 

read  fairly  and  give  no  disturbance,  and  one  who  would  well  repav  any  interest  taken 
in  him  by  his  tutor  to  direct  him  either  in  his  work  or  conduct.  He  was  one  of  thoao 
who  would  do  a  great  deal  better  at  college  than  at  school ;  and  of  this  sort  there  are 
many  :  as  long  as  they  are  among  boys,  and  with  uo  closer  personal  intercourse  with 
older  persons  than  a  public  school  aBbrds,  they  are  often  wrong-beaded  and  trouble- 
some ;  but  older  society  and  the  habits  of  more  advanced  lito  set  then  to  rights 
again." 

9.  ....  "  Their  conduct  till  they  went  away  was  i-.s  good  as  possible,  and  I 
feel  bound  to  speak  strongly  in  their  favour  with  reganl  to  their  prospocia  at  college  ; 
for  there  was  more  of  foolishness  than  of  \iee  in  the  whole  matter,  and  it  was  their 
peculiar  situation  in  the  school,  and  the  peculiar  danger  of  their  fault  among  us,  that 

made  us  wish  them  to  be  removed.    was  very  much  improved  in  his  work,  and 

did  some  of  his  business  very  well :  since  he  has  left  us  he  has  been  with  a  private 
tutor,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  has  not  behaved  there  so  as  to  obtain  from  him 
a  very  favourable  character. " 

3.  •    •    •    •    " was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  but  had  overgrown  school  io 

his  body  berore  he  had  outgrown  it  in  wit  j  he  was  therefore  the  hnro  of  the  younger 
boys  for  his  strength  and  prowess  ;  and  this  sort  of  distinction  was  doing  him  harm,  so 
that  I  advised  bis  fiither  to  take  him  away,  and  to  get  him  entered  at  the  Univcraity 
as  soon  as  poasible." 

4.  To  a  private  tutor.—"  I  am  glad  that  you  continue  to  like ,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised at  it.  for  I  always  thought  that  school  brought  out  the  bad  in  his  character,  and 
tepreesed  the  |ood.  There  are  some  others  in  the  same  way  whom  you  would  find,  t 
think,  very  satisfactorjr  pupils,  but  who  are  not  improving  here." 

5.  "  It  is  a  good  thing,  1  have  no  doubt,  that has  left  us,}  his  is  just  one  of 

those  characters  which  cannot  bear  a  public  school,  and  may  be  iaved  and  turned  to 
great  good  by  the  humanities  of  private  tuition." 

**  Ah !"  he  would  sav  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  "  if  the  PeniBsnlar  war  were  going  on 
now,  one  would  know  what  to  do  with  him— a  fow  years*  hardship  would  bring  a  very 
nice  fellow  out  of  him  " 
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lion  to  parents  was  considerable ;  an  exaggerated  notion  was 
entertained  of  the  extent  to  which  this  view  was  carried. 

To  administer  such  a  system  required  higher  qualifications 
in  a  head-master  than  mere  scholarship  or  mere  zeal.  What 
enabled  him  to  do  so  successfully  was,  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  determination  to  carry  out  his  principles  through  a  host 
of  particular  obstacles ;  his  largeness  of  view,  which  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  distinctive  features  of  every  case;  the  consciousness 
which  he  felt^  and  made  others  feel,  of  the  uprightness  and 
purity  of  his  mtentions.  The  predictions  that  boys  who  failed 
at  school  would  turn  out  well  with  private  tutors,  were  often  ac- 
knowledged to  be  verified  in  cases  where  the  removal  had  been 
most  complained  of;  the  diminution  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  school  was  necessarily  much  facilitated ;  a  salutary  effect 
was  produced  on  the  boys  by  impressing  upon  them,  that  even 
slight  offences,  which  came  under  the  heaa-master's  eye,  were 
swelling  the  sum  of  misconduct  which  might  end  in  removal; 
whilst  many  parents  were  displeased  by  the  system,  others  were 
induced  to  send  "  as  many  boys,"  he  said,  "  and  more  than  he 
sent  away ;"  lastly,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  old  notion  of  the 
conditions  under  which  boys  must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  school, 
and  in  impressing  on  others  the  standard  of  moral  progress 
which  he  endeavoured  himself  to  enforce. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  assistant-masters  expresses 
his  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the 
two  subjects  last  mentioned. 

I  do  Qot  choose  to  discuss  the  thickness  of  Prepoflton*  sticks,  or  the 
greater  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's  bruises,  for  the  amusement  of  all  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers ;  nor  do  I  care  in  the  slightest  degree  ahont 
the  attacks,  if  the  masters  themselves  treat  them  with  indifference.  If 
they  appear  to  mind  them,  or  to  fear  their  efiect  on  the  school,  the  ap- 
prehension in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  will  be  likely  to  verify 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  I  will  not  condescend  to  justify 
the  school  against  atiacks,  when  I  believe  that  it  is  going  on  not  only 
not  ill,  but  poutively  well.  Were  it  really  otherwise,  I  think  I  should 
be  as  sensitive  as  any  one,  and  very  soon  give  up  the  concern.  But 
these  attacks  are  merely  what  I  bargained  for,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
my  conduct  in  the  school,  because  they  are  directed  against  points  on 
which  my  '  ideas  *  were  fixed  before  I  came  to  Rugby,  and  are  only  more 
fixed  now :  e.  g.  that  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form  is  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  school,  and  is  to  be  upheld  through  all  obstacles  fh>m  within 
and  from  without,  and  that  sending  away  boys  is  a  neceanry  and  regular 
pert  of  a  good  system,  not  as  a  punishment  to  one,  but  as  a  protection  to 
others  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  better  system  if  there  was  no  evil ; 
but  evil  being  unavoidable  we  are  not  a  jail  to  keep  it  in,  but  a  place  of 
education  where  we  must  cast  it  out,  to  prevent  its  taint  from  spresding. 
Meanwhile  let  us  mind  our  own  work,  and  try  to  perfect  the  execution  of 
our  own  '  ideas,'  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do,  and  enough  aiwsjrs  to 
hinder  us  from  being  satisfied  with  ourselves ;  but  when  we  are  atucke4 
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we  have  some  right  to  answer  wiih  Scipio,  who,  acorning  to  reply  to  ■ 
charge  of  corruption,  said,  *  Hoc  die  cum  Hannibale  ben^  et  feliciter  pug- 

navi :' we  have  done  enough  good  and  undone  enough  evil,  to  ollcw  us 

to  hold  our  assailants  cheap." 

II.  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Bchool,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main  business  oi'  the  place, 
may  perhaps  best  be  understood  from  a  particular  exemplifica- 
tion of  it  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced  a 
prayer  before  the  first  lesson  in  the  Sixth  Form,  over  and  above 
the  general  prayers  read  before  the  whole  school.  On  the 
morning  on  which  ha  first  used  it  he  said,  that  he  had  been 
much  troubled  to  find  that  the  change  from  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  of  one  of  the  boys  in  his  house  to  his  school-work 
had  been  very  great :  he  thought  tliat  there  ought  not  to  be 
iuch  a  contrast,  and  that  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  school- 
work  not  being  suflBcienily  sanctified  to  God's  glory ;  that  if  it 
was  made  really  a  rdigiotts  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a 
death-bed  would  be  slight :  he  therefore  intended  for  the  future 
to  ofler  a  prayer  before  tlie  first  lesson,  that  the  day's  work 
might  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  solely  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  their  improvement, — that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to 
do  his  work.* 

Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes,  and  not  only 
those  which  were  more  directly  religious,  were  invested  with  a 
moral  character ;  and  his  desire  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  knowledge  and  application  in  the  school  was  as  great  as  if  it 
had  been  his  sole  object 

He  introduced,  with  this  view,  a  variety  of  new  regulations; 
contributed  liberally  himself  to  the  foundation  of  prizes  and 
scholarships,  as  incentives  to  study,  and  ^ave  up  much  oi'  his 
leisure  to  the  extra  labour  of  new  examinations  for  the  various 
forms,  and  of  a  yearly  examination  for  the  whole  school.  The 
spirit  of  industry  which  his  method  excited  in  his  better  scholar^ 
and  more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was  considerable ;  ana 
it  was  often  complained  that  their  minds  and  constitutions  were 
overworked  by  premature  exertion.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
more  at  Rugby  than  in  other  schools,  since  the  greater  exertions 
generally  required  in  all  parts  of  education,  it  is  difiicult  to  de- 
termine. He  himself  would  never  allow  the  truth  of  i(,  though 
maintaining  that  it  would  be  a  very  ^reat  evil  if  it  were  so. 
The  Greek  union  of  the  agtrri  yvfivaatinti  with  the  afftrij  fiovatxiif 
he  thought  invaluable  in  education,  and  he  held  that  the  freedom 
of  the  Bports  of  public  schools  was  particularly  favourable  to  it ; 
and  wheiu>ver  he  saw  that  boys  were  reading  too  much,  he 
always  remi^nstrated  with  them,  relaxed  their  work,  and  if  the^ 
were  in  the  upp^r  part  of  the  school,  would  invite  them  to  hit 
house  in  the  half  year  or  the  holidays  to  refresh  them. 

1)  B—  Apptndiz  A. 
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He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  And  in  the  case  of  boys  hie  experience 
led  him,  he  said,  **  more  and  more  to  believe  in  their  connexion, 
for  which  divers  reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and  a  very  im« 
portantooe,  is,  that  ability  puis  a  boy  in  sympathy  with  his 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  his  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the 
works  of  great  minds ;  whereas  a  dull  boy  lias  much  more 
symi^athy  with  ihe  uneducated,  and  others  to  whom  animal 
enjoyments  are  j»ll  in  all."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  used  to  say,  "  that 
in  the  case  of  boys  the  temptations  of  intellect  are  not  compar* 
able  to  the  temptations  ofdulness;"  and  he  often  dwelt  on 
"  the  truit  which  I  above  all  things  long  for, — moral  thought- 
fulness, — the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  de- 
voted love  of  goodness." 

But  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or  men,  he  had  no 
regard.  '*  Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used  to  say,  in 
speaking  (for  example)  of  lawyers, ''  divested  as  it  is,  in  too  many 
cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive  and  great  and  good,  is  to  me 
more  revolting  than  the  most  helpless  imbecility,  seeming  to  be 
almost  like  the  spirit  of  Mephi^tophiles."  OAen  when  seen  in 
union  with  moral  depravity,  he  would  be  inclined  to  deny  its 
existence  altogether ;  the  generation  of  his  scholars,  to  which 
he  looked  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  was  not  that  which 
contained  most  instances  of  individual  talent,  but  that  which 
had  altogether  worked  steadily  and  industriously.  The  univer- 
sity honours  which  his  pupils  obtained  were  very  considerable, 
and  at  one  time  unrivalled  by  any  school  in  England,  and  he 
was  unfeignedly  delighted  whenever  they  occurred.  But  he 
never  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  and  strongly  deprecated  any 
system  which  would  encourage  the  notion  of  their  being  the 
chief  end  to  be  answered  by  school  education.  He  would  oAen 
dwell  on  the  curious  alternations  of  cleverness  or  dulness  in 
school  generations,  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  human  calcula- 
tion or  exertion.  **  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send  up  boys 
who  will  not  be  plucked."  A  mere  plodding  boy  was  above  all 
others  encouraged  by  him.  At  Laleham  he  had  once  got  out 
of  patience,  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind,  when 
the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  ^^  Why  do  you  sneak 
angrily,  sir?— indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  that  I  can."  Years 
aflerwards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  **  I 
never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in  my  life — that  look  and  that 
speech  I  have  never  forgotten."  And  though  it  would  of  course 
happen  that  clever  boys,  from  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  un- 
derstanding, would  be  brought  into  closer  intercourse  with  him, 
this  did  not  affect  his  feeling,  not  only  of  respect,  but  of  rever- 
ence to  those  who,  without  ability,  were  distmguished  for  high 
principle  and  industry.  **  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which 
is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God^s  wisdom  olessing  an  infe? 
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riority  of  natural  powers,  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly, 
and  zealously  cultivated."  In  speaking  of  a  pupil  of  this  chai^ 
acter,  he  once  said,  "  I  would  stand  to  that  man  hat  in  hand  ;" 
and  it  was  his  feeling  after  the  departure  of  such  an  one  that 
drew  from  him  the  most  personal,  perhaps  the  only  personal 
praise,  which  he  ever  bestowed  on  any  boy  in  his  Sermons. 
(See  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  352,  353.)^ 

1)  The  lobjoined  letters  will  best  ihow  the  feelinf  with  which  he  legarded  th« 
academical  gaceeta  eior  failaree  of  hli  pupils : — 

1.  To  a  pupil  who  had  failed  in  his  examination  at  the  Unireraitj :-— 

"I  hardly  know  whether  you  would  like  my  writing  to  you ;  yet  I 

feel  strongly  disposed  so  far  to  presume  on  the  old  relation  which  existed  between  ut, 
as  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  your 
disappointment,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  at  the  recent  examination.  I  beliero 
that  1  attach  quite  as  much  value  as  is  reasonable  to  university  distinctioos  ;  bat  it 
would  be  a  grievous  evil  if  the  good  of  a  man's  resiling  for  three  years  were  all  to  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  a  single  examination,  affected  as  that  result  must  ever  in  some 
degree  be  bv  causes  independent  of  a  man's  intellectual  excellence.  I  am  saying  no- 
thing but  what  you  know  quite  well  already ;  still  the  momentary  feeling  of  disajK 
C ointment  may  tempt  a  man  to  do  himself  great  injustice,  and  to  think  that liis  efTorta 
ave  been  attended  by  no  proportionate  fiuit.  I  can  onlv  sav,  for  one,  that  as  far  as 
the  real  honour  of  Rugb^  is  concerned,  It  is  the  effort,  an  hundred  tiroes  more  than  tha 
issue  of  the  effoit,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  credit  to  the  school ;  inasmuch  as  it  showa 
that  the  men  who  go  from  here  to  the  University  do  their  doty  there  ;  and  that  is  the 
real  point,  which  alone  to  my  mind  reflects  honour  either  on  individuals  or  oo  socie- 
ties ;  and  if  such  fruit  is  in  any  way  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Rugby,  then  I  am 
proud  and  thankful  to  have  had  such  a  man  as  my  pupil.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  vou 
will  think  me  impertinent  in  writing  to  you ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  feel  more  tnan 
a  passing  interest  in  those  whom  I  have  known  and  valued  here  ;  and  in  your  ease 
this  interest  was  renewed  by  having  had  the  plessure  of  seeing  you  in  Westmoreland 
more  lately.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  yon  can  find  an  opportunity  of  paying  us  a 
visit  ere  long  at  Rugby." 

S.  To  a  pupil  just  beforo  his  examination  at  Oxford :— > 

"  I  have  no  other  object  in  writing  to  you,  than  merely  to  asaure  you  of  my  hearty 
interest  about  you  at  this  time,  when  I  suppose  that  the  proepect  of  your  examination 
is  rising  up  closely  before  you.  Yet  I  hope  you  know  roe  iMtter  than  to  think  that  mj 
interest  arises  merely  from  the  credit  which  the  school  may  gain  from  your  success,  or 
that  I  should  be  in  a  manner  personally  disappointed  if  our  men  were  not  to  gain 
what  they  are  trying  for.  On  this  score  I  am  very  hard,  and  I  know  too  well  the  no- 
certainties  of  examinations  to  be  much  surprised  at  any  result.  I  am  much  more  anx- 
iooH,  however,  that  you  should  not  overwork  yourself,  nor  unnerve  your  mind  fbr 
^er  exertion.  And  I  wish  lo  say  that  if  yon  would  like  change  of  air  or  scene  for  a 
single  day,  I  should  nr^e  you  to  come  down  here,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  yoo, 
when  here,  in  examining  you,  that  yon  may  not  think  that  you  would  be  utterly 
losing  your  time  in  leaving  Oxford,  I  shall  be  verv  glad  to  do  it.  1  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  virtues  of  a  iouruey  for  fifty  miles,  for  giving  tone  to  the  lysUm  where  it  hu 
been  overworked." 

3.  To  a  pupil  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an  examination  for  the  Ireland  achol- 
arihip : — 

**  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  in  the  Ireland  ;  as  to  gettinf 
it,  I  certainly  never  should  have  got  it  myself,  so  I  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  mj 
pupils  do  not." 

4.  To  a  pupil  who  had  gained  a  first  class  at  Oxford :— > 

**  Tour  letter  has  given  all  your  friends  here  great  ioy,  and  most  heartily  do  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  it.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  gift  of  God.  not  to  be  gloried  in,  hut 
deeply  and  thankfully  to  be  prixed,  for  it  may  be  made  to  minister  to  His  glory  and  to 
the  good  of  His  Church,  which  never  more  needed  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  ofwisdom,  •■ 
well  as  of  the  Spirit  uf  love." 

5.  To  another,  on  the  same  >— 

**  I  must  write  you  in  one  line  my  heartiest  coagratulatione,  lor  I  ■bould  not  HI(o 
not  to  write  on  an  occasion  which  I  verily  believe  is  to  no  one  more  welcome  than  it 
is  to  me.  Too,  I  know,  will  look  oowazde  and  opwarde— and  will  Ibel  that  God*a 
gifts  and  hleialngi  Mnd  oa  nor*  eloaely  to  Hia  lorvtee.'* 
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This  being  hk  general  view,  it  remains  to  unfold  his  ideaa 
of  echool-instruction  in  detail. 

1.  That  classical  studies  should  be  the  bnsis  of  intellectual 
teaching,  he  maintained  from  the  first  ^*  The  study  of  lan- 
guage,'' he  said,  "  seems  to  me  as  If  it  wns  given  for  the  very 
purpose  of  forming  the  human  mind  in  youth ;  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  themselves  so  peifect,  and  at  the  same 
time  freed  from  the  insuperable  difficulty  which  must  attend  any 
attempt  to  teach  boys  philology  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  spoken  language,  seem  the  very  instruments,  by  which  this 
is  to  be  effected."  But  a  comparison  of  his  earlier  and  later 
letters  will  show  how  much  this  opinion  was  strengthened  in 
later  years,  and  how,  in  some  respects,  he  returned  to  parts  of 
the  old  system,  which  on  his  first  arrival  at  Rugby  he  had 
altered  or  discarded.  To  the  use  of  Latin  verse,  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  "  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
prettinesses  of  the  understanding,"  '^  1  am  becoming,"  he  said, 
'^  in  my  old  age  more  and  more  a  convert."  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  in  English,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came, 
he  found  were  attended  with  a  disadvantage,  because  the  rules 
which  in  Latin  fixed  themselves  in  the  boys'  memories,  when 
learned  in  English,  were  forgotten.  The  changes  in  his  views 
resulted  on  the  whole  from  his  increasing  conviction,  that  "  it 
was  not  knowledge,  but  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  which 
he  had  to  teach ;"  as  well  as  by  his  increasing  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  belonging  really  to  a  period  of 
modem  civilization  like  our  own:  the  feeling  that  m  them, 
*'  with  a  perfect  abstraction  from  those  particular  names  and 
associations,  which  are  for  ever  biaseing  our  judgment  in  modern 
and  domestic  instances,  the  great  principles  of  all  political 
questions,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  perfectly  discussed 
and  illustrated  with  entire  freedom,  with  most  attractive  elo- 
quence, and  with  profoundest  wisdom."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  Pref. 
p.  xiii.) 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  Journal  of  Education, 
(vol.  vii.  p.  240,)  where  his  reasons  are  stated  at  length,  he 
raised  his  voice  against  the  popular  outcry,  by  which  classical 
instruction  was  at  that  time  assailed.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
without  a  share  in  producing  the  subsequent  reaction  in  its 
favour,  that  the  one  Head-master,  who,  from  his  political  con- 
nexions and  opinions,  would  have  been  supposed  most  likely  to 
yield  to  the  clamour,  was  the  one  who  made  the  most  deliberate 
and  decided  protest  against  it. ' 

2.  But  what  was  true  of  his  union  of  new  with  old  elements 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  school,  applies  no  less  to  its 
intellectual  management.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
drew  attention  in  our  public  schools  to  the  historicalt  political, 
and  philosophical  value  of  philology  and  of  the  ancient  writers, 
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n»  distin^ished  from  the  mere  verbal  criticism  and  elegant 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.    And  besides  the  general  iro- 

fmlse  v^hich  he  gave  to  miscellaneous  reading,  both  in  the  regu- 
ar  examinations  and  by  encouraging  the  tastes  of  particular 
boys  for  geology  or  other  like  pursuits,  he  incorporated  the  study 
of  Modern  History,  Modern  Languages,  and  M.ithematics  into 
the  work  of  the  school,  which  attempt,  as  it  wa<<  the  fir^t  of  its 
kind,  so  it  waa  at  one  time  the  chief  topic  of  blame  and  praise 
in  his  system  of  instruction.  The  reading  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  modern  history  was  effected  without  difficulty ;  but 
the  endeavour  to  teach  mathematics  and  modern  languages, 
especially  the  latter,  not  as  an  optional  appendage,  but  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  business,  was  beset  with  obstacles 
which  rendered  his  plan  le«s  successful  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
though  his  wishes,  especially  for  boys  who  were  unable  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  classical  studies,  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
answered.^ 

What  has  been  said,  relates  rather  to  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion, than  to  the  instruction  itself.  His  personal  share  in  the 
teaching  of  the  younger  boys  was  confined  to  the  general  ex- 
aminations, in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  to  two  lessons 
which  he  devoted  in  every  week  to  the  hearing  in  succession 
every  form  in  the  school.  These  visits  were  too  transient  for 
the  boys  to  become  familiar  with  him ;  but  great  interest  was 
always  excited,  and  though  the  chief  impression  was  of  extreme 

1)  The  initraction  in  modern  lunruafei  ptuitod  through  rarioa*  •tagea,  of  which 
the  final  reialt  wai  that  the  ■everal  forms  were  taught  bj  their  reyuUr  maitera, 
French  and  German  in  the  three  higher  fornai,  and  French  in  the  form*  below.  How 
fully  he  wae  himself  awake  to  the  ohjectiooi  to  this  plan  will  appear  from  the  aub- 
joined  letter  in  HIO^  but  itill  he  folt  that  it  yet  rem-iined  to  be  shown  how,  for  a 
continaance,  aU  the  boye  of  a  large  public  school  can  be  taught  modern  Unguigeajez- 
e«i*t  by  English  mMtem,  and  tho«e  the  mv^ters  of  their  respective  classical  forms. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  :— 

**  [  aasume  it  certainly,  as  the  found  ition  of  all  my  view  of  the  case,  that  boys  at 
a  public  school  never  will  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce  French  well  under  aity  eireum- 
itaucaa.  But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to  read  it  will  be  of  fir  more  use  than  to  speak  it ; 
and,  if  they  learn  it  grammatically  as  a  dead  languigOf  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they 
have  any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroa>t,  for  instance,  thny  will  be  able  to  do 
it  very  rapidly.  I  think  that  if  we  c«o  enable  the  boys  to  read  French  with  facility, 
and  to  know  the  grammar  well,  we  shall  do  aa  much  as  can  be  done  at  a  public  school, 
and  should  teach  the  boys  something  valuable.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  i  have  heard 
men,  who  have  left  Rugby,  speak  with  gratitude  of  what  they  have  learnt  with  as  in 
French  and  German. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  our  general  practice  here,  as  in  other  matters,  does  not  come 
up  to  our  theory  ;  and  I  know  too  well  that  most  of  the  bovs  would  piss  a  very  poor 
examination  even  in  French  Grammar.  But  so  it  is  with  their  mathematics  ;  and  so 
it  will  be  with  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  taufht  but  seldom,  and  it  is  felt  to  be 
quite  subordinate  to  the  boy's  main  study.  Only  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  boy*a 
reguhr  masters  fail  in  this,  a  foreigner,  be  he  who  he  may,  would  fail  much  more. 

"  I  do  not  therefore  eee  any  way  out  of  the  difRcnIties  of  the  question,  and  I  be> 
Hove  sincerely  that  our  present  plan  is  the  leaM  bai,  I  will  not  say  (Ae  but,  that  can 
be  adopted  ;  discipline  is  not  injured  as  it  is  with  foreign  masters,  and  I  think  that 
something  ia  taught,  though  but  little.  With  reg^ird  lo  (yerman,  [  can  apeak  more  con- 
fidently ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  we  do  facilitate  a  boy*s  after  study  of  the  language 
considerably,  and  enable  him,  with  much  I<*ss  trouble,  to  read  those  many  German 
booka,  whioh  are  to  esMiitia]  to  his  claaeleal  aCttdtea  at  the  noivenity.*' 
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fear,  they  were  also  struck  by  ihe  way  in  which  his  examinatiOM 
elicited  from  them  whatever  they  knew,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
stractioa  which  they  received  merely  from  hearing  his  questions, 
or  from  seeing  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  their  answers. 
But  the  chief  source  of  his  intellectual  as  of  his  moral  influence 
over  the  school,  was  through  the  Sixth  Form.  To  the  lest  of 
the  boys  he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  a  master,  to  them 
he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  an  instructor ;  it  was  in  the 
library  tower,  where  he  heard  their  lessons,  that  his  pupils  be- 
came first  really  acquainted  with  him,  and  that  his  power  of 
teaching,  in  which  he  found  at  once  his  main  business  and  plear 
sure,  had  its  full  scope. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of 
education  as  distinct  irom  himself,  but  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach his  individual  teaching,  this  becomes  impracticable — the 
system  is  lost  in  the  man — the  recollections  of  the  Head-master 
of  Rugby  are  inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal 
guide  and  frientl  othis  scholars.  They  will  at  once  recall  those 
little  traits  which,  however  minute  in  themselves,  will  to  them 
suggest  a  lively  image  of  his  whole  manner.  They  will  re- 
member the  fflance,  with  which  he  looked  round  in  the  few 
moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  and  which  seemed 
to  speak  his  sense  of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the 
heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  or  Pole's  Synopsis,  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer; 
the  well  known  changes  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  faithfully 
representing  the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased 
look  and  the  cheerful  ^'  Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon  a 
successful  answer  or  translation ;  the  fall  of  his  countenance  with 
its  deepening  severity,  the  stern  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  the 
sudden  '-Sit  down"  which  followed  upon  tlie  reverse;  the 
courtesy  and  almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in 
society,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  aisturb  the  friendliness 
of  their  relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  with  which  he  would 
check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  imperti- 
nence ;  the  confidence,  with  whicn  he  addressed  them  in  his 
half  yearly  exhortations ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which, 
when  they  had  been  doing  well,  ne  would  say  that  it  was  a  con- 
stant pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library. 

His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awaken- 
ing the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy.  Hsnce  it  was  his 
practice  to  teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never 
gave  information,  except  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer,  and 
oflen  withheld  it  altogether,  or  checked  himself  in  the  ver^  act  of 
utterini?  it,  from  a  sense  that  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had 
not  sufficient  interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive  iL 
His  explanations  were  as  short  as  possible — enough  to  dispose 
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of  the  difficalty  and  no  more ;  and  his  questions  were  of  a  kind 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  real  point  of  every  subject, 
to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of  what  they  knew  or 
did  not  know,  and  to  cultivate  a  habit  not  only  of  collecting  facts, 
but  of  expressing  themselves  with  facility,  and  of  understanding 
the  principles  on  which  their  facts  rested.  ^^  You  come  here,"  he 
said,  "not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read;"  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the  process 
of  their  own  minds ;  there  was  a  continual  reference  to  their 
thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that,  so  far  as  their  information 
and  power  of  reasoning  could  take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  He  was  evidently  working  not  for,  but 
with  the  form,  as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in 
making  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  them.  His  object 
was  to  set  them  right,  not  by  correcting  them  at  once,  but  eitner 
by  gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making 
the  answers  of  tne  more  advanced  part  of  the  form  serve  as  a 
medium,  through  which  his  instructions  might  be  communicated 
to  the  less  advanced.  Such  a  system  he  thought  valuable  alike 
to  both  classes  of  boys.  To  those  who  by  natural  quickness  or 
greater  experience  of  his  teaching  were  more  able  to  follow  his 
instructions,  it  confirmed  the  sense  of  the  responsible  position 
which  they  held  in  the  school,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 
To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  accustomed  to  it,  it  gave  precisely 
what  he  conceived  that  such  a  character  required.  "  He  wants 
this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  and  he  wants  it  daily — not  only  to 
interest  and  excite  him,  but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt  to  grow 
around  a  lonely  reader  not  constantly  questioned — a  haze  of  in- 
distinctness as  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance ;  he  takes  a  vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imper- 
fect notion  for  one  that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  contimually  deceiving  himself." 

Hence,  also,  he  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original  compo- 
sitions, but  endeavoured  so  to  choose  the  subiects  ofexercises  as 
to  oblige  them  to  read  and  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
He  dealt  at  once  the  death  blow  to  themes  (as  he  expressed  ft) 
on  "  Virtus  est  bona  res,"  and  gave  instead  historical  or  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymolo- 
gical accounts  of  words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  religious 
and  moral  subjects  in  such  a  form  as  awakened  a  new  and  real 
interest  in  them ;'  as,  for  example,  not  simply  "  carpe  diem,"  or, 
"  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ;"  but,  ^'  carpere  diem  jubent 
Epicurei,  jubet  hoc  idem  Christus."  So  again,  in  selecting  pas- 
sages for  translation  from  English  into  Greek  or  Latin,  instead 
of  taking  them  at  random  from  the  Spectator  or  other  such 
works,  he  made  a  point  of  giving  extracts,  remarkable  in  them- 

1)  Sm  App«adix  B. 
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selves,  from  such  English  and  foreign  authors  as  he  most  ad- 
mired, 60  ns  indelibly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  some 
of  the  most  striking  names  and  passages  in  modern  literature. 
^  Ha,  very  good !''  was  his  well-known  exclamation  of  pleasure 
when  he  met  with  some  original  thought;  ^  is  that  entirely  your 
own,  or  do  you  remember  any  thing  in  your  reading  that  sug- 
gested it  to  you?"  Style,  knowledge,  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  statement  or  expression,  he  always  disregarded  in  com- 
parison with  indication  or  promise  of  real  thought.  "  1  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  said,  '*  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  for  himself;  that  the  next  best,  which  shows  that  he 
has  read  several  books,  and  digested  what  he  has  read ;  and 
that  the  loonr^,  which  shows  that  he  has  followed  but  one  book, 
and  followed  that  without  reflection." 

The  interest  in  their  work  which  this  metJiod  excited  in  the 
boys  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even 
without  regard  to  his  generul  character,  was  inspired  by  the 
qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary  course  of  les- 
sons. They  were  conscious  of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itself)  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  ttiat 
what  he  said  was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  pow- 
ers ;  they  could  not  but  be  struck  by  his  never  concealing  diffi- 
culties and  always  coniessing  ignorance;  acknowledging  mis- 
takes in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  on  Latin  vcrees,  mathe- 
matics or  foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information 
to  boys  whom  he  thought  better  qualified  than  himself  to  give  it. 
Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without  its  use,  to  witness  daily 
the  power  ol' combination  and  concentration  on  his  favourite  sul^- 
jects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy ;  and  which  espe- 
cially appeared  in  his  ilfustrations  of  ancient  by  modern,  and 
modern  by  ancient  history.  The  wide  discursiveness  with  which 
be  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear  on  each  other ; 
the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it;  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  he  tracked  tliem  out  when  unknown — taught 
them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowledge  really  was.  In  poetry  it 
was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the  delight  and 
almost  fervour,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling 
upon  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to  give 
him.  In  history  or  philosophy,  events,  sayings,  and  authors 
would,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them,  become 
fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and 
inquiries  long  allerwards,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through 
another  medium,  would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  un- 
fruitful. The  very  scantiness  with  which  he  occasionally  dealt 
out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied  that  the  boys  could  enter 
into  it,  whilst  it  otteo  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  of  disap- 

6* 
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poioUnent  in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  tljat  he  uttered, 
left  an  impression  that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  un- 
exhausted and  unfathomed,  and  to  all  that  he  did  say  gave  a 
double  value. 

Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher  ought 
himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly  above  the  level 
of  his  scholars.  ^'  1  am  sure,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils  at 
Laleham,  ^*  that  I  do  not  judge  of  them,  or  expect  of  them  as  I  should, 
if  1  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind."  For  this 
reason,  he  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster  ought  to  remain  at 
his  post  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  yearcL  lest,  by  that 
time  he  should  have  fallen  behind  the  scholarship  oi  the  age;  and 
by  his  own  reading  and  literary  works  he  endeavoured  constantly 
to  act  upon  this  principle  himself.  ^^  For  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
boys,"  he  said  once  to  Archbishop  Whately,  in  speaking  of  the 
importance  not  only  of  information,  but  real  abinty  in  assistant 
masters,  (and  his  remark  of  course  applied  still  more  to  the  sta- 
tion whicti  he  occupied  himself,)  ^^  ordinary  men  may  be  quite 
sufficient,  but  the  twentieth,  the  boy  of  real  talents,  who  is  more 
important  than  the  others,  is  liable  even  to  suffer  injury  from  not 
bemg  early  placed  under  the  training  of  one  whom  he  can,  on 
close  inspection,  look  up  to  as  his  superior  in  something  besides 
mere  knowledge.  The  dangers,"  he  observed,  *'  were  of  various 
kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  information  it- 
self, which  he  sees  possessed  by  a  man  whom  he  feels  neverthe- 
less to  be  far  below  him.  Another  will  fancy  himself  as  much  above 
nearly  all  the  world  as  he  feels  he  is  above  his  own  tutor ;  and 
will  become  self-sufficient  and  scornful.  A  third  will  believe  it 
to  be  his  duty,  as  a  point  of  humility,  to  bring  himself  down  in- 
tellectually to  a  level  with  one  whom  he  feels  bound  to  rever- 
ence, and  thus  there  have  been  instances,  where  the  veneration 
of  a  young  man  of  ability  for  a  teacher  of  small  powers  has  been 
like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  an  eagle." 

His  practical  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  in  his  insight  into 
the  general  structure  of  sentences  and  the  general  principles  of 
language,  and  in  his  determination  to  discard  all  those  unmean- 
ing phrases  and  forms  of  expression,  by  which  so  many  writers 
of  the  last  generation,  and  boys  of  all  generations,  endeavour  to 
conceal  their  ignorance.  In  Greek  and  Latin  composition  his 
exceeding  indiflerence  to  mere  excellence  of  style,  when  unat- 
tended by  any  thing  better,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  bestow 
that  praise,  which  was  necessary  to  its  due  encouragement  as  a 
part  of  the  school  work,  and  he  never  was  able  to  overcome  the 
deficiency,  which  he  always  felt  in  composing  or  correcting 
verse  exercises^  even  after  bis  increased  conviction  of  their  use 
as  a  mental  discipline.  But  to  prose  composition  in  both  lan- 
guages he  had  from  the  first  attached  considerable  importance, 
not  only  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  oi 
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the  ancient  authors,  but  of  attaining  a  mastery  over  the  English 
language  also,  by  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  expression 
which  it  imparted.  He  retained  too  himself  ihat  happy  facility 
for  imitating  the  style  of  ihe  Greek  historians  and  philosophers, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  youth,  whilst  his  Latin  prose 
was  peculiar  for  combining  the  lorce  of  common  Latinity  with 
the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  his  own  style — perfectly  correct  and 
idiomatic,  yet  not  the  language  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  but  of  himself. 

In  the  common  lessons,  his  scholarship  was  chiefly  displayed 
in  his  power  of  extempore  translation  mto  English.  This  he 
had  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  the  time  that  he  was 
a  boy  at  Winchester,  where  the  practice  of  reading  the  whole 
passage  from  Greek  or  Latin  into  good  English,  without  con- 
struing each  particular  sentence  word  by  word,  had  been  much 
encouraged  by  Dr.  Gabell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacations  during 
his  Oxford  course  he  used  to  enliven  the  sick-bed  of  his  sister 
Susannah  by  the  readiness  with  which  in  the  evenings  he  would 
sit  down  by  her  side,  and  translate  book  aAer  book  of  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  So  essential  did  he  consider  this  method  to  a  sound 
study  of  the  classics,  that  he  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  it 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education ;  and,  when  delivering  his 
Modern  History  lectures  at  Oxford,  where  he  much  lamented 
the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  protesting  against  it,  with  n'p  other  excuse  for  in- 
troducing the  subject,  than  the  mention  of  the  Latin  style  of  the 
middle  age  historians.  In  itself  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  only 
means  of  really  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors ; 
and,  requiring  as  he  did  besides,  that  the  translation  should  be 
made  into  idiomatic  English,  and  if  possible,  into  that  style  of 
English  which  most  corresponded  to  the  period  or  the  subject  of 
the  (jrreek  or  Latin  writer  in  question,  he  considered  it  further  as 
an  excellent  exercise  in  the  principles  of  taste  and  in  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  the  Englisn  language,  no  less  than  of  those  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  No  one  must  suppose  that  these  translations 
in  the  least  resembled  the  paraphrases  in  his  notes  to  Thucy- 
dides,  which  are  avowedly  not  translations,  but  explanations ; 
he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  inadequacy  or  redun- 
dancy of  expression — the  version  was  to  represent,  and  no  more 
than  represent,  the  exact  words  of  the  origmal ;  and  those  who, 
either  as  his  colleagues  or  his  pupils,  were  present  at  his  lessons, 
well  knew  the  accuracy  with  wnich  every  shade  of  meaning 
would  be  reproduced  in  a  different  shape,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  would  pounce  on  any  mistake  of  grammar  or  construc- 
tion, however  dexterously  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free  trans- 
lation. 

In  the  subject  of  the  lessons  it  was  not  only  the  language, 
but  the  author  and  the  age  which  rose  before  him  ;  it  was  not 
merely  a  lesson  to  be  got  through  and  explained,  but  a  work 
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which  was  to  be  undentood,  to  be  condemned  or  be  admired.  It 
was  an  old  opinion  of  hie.  which,  though  much  modified  way 
never  altogether  abandoned,  that  the  maee  of  boys  had  not  a  suf- 
ficient appreciation  of  poetry,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
lead  BO  much  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  proportion  to  prose  writers, 
as  was  usual  when  he  came  to  Rugby.  But  for  some  of  them 
he  had  besides  a  personal  distaste.  The  Greek  tragedians, 
though  reading  them  constantly,  and  portions  of  them  with  the 
liveliest  admiration,  he  thought  on  the  whole  greatly  overrated; 
and  still  n^ore,  the  second-rate  Latin  poets,  whom  he  never  used 
at  al),  such  as  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  "  I  do  really  think,"  he 
said,  speaking  of  these  last  as  late  as  1842,  "  that  any  examiners 
incur  a  serious  responsibility  who  require  or  encourage  the  read- 
ing of  these  books  for  scholarships ;  of  all  useless  reading,  surely 
the  reading  of  indifierent  poets  is  most  useless."  And  to  some 
of  them  he  had  yet  a  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  It  was  not  till 
1835  that  he  himself  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and  though 
he  was  then  much  struck  with  the  "Clouds,'^  and  ultimately  in- 
troduced the  partial  use  of  his  Comedies  in  the  school,-  yet. his 
strong  moral  disapprobation  always  interfered  with  his  sense  of 
the  eenius  both  or  that  poet  and  Juvenal. 

But  of  the  classical  lessons  generally  his  enjoyment  was 
complete.  When  asked  once  whether  be  did  not  hna  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him,  '^  No,"  he  said,  ^^  there 
is  a  constant  freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them 
every  time  that  I  go  over  them."  The  best  proof  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  took  in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which  his  schol- 
ars retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than  expressed, 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works ;  the  enthusiasm 
with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, he  would  contemplate  piece  by  piece  ^^  the  luminous  clear- 
ness  "  of  the  sentences ;  the  afiectionate  familiarity  which  he 
used  to  show  towards  Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  sub- 
stance of  every  single  chapter  by  itself;  the  revival  of  youthful 
interest  with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before  him, 
with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever  increasmg  pleasure,  he  en- 
tered into  the  works  of  Plato ; — above  all,  his  childlike  enjoy- 
ment of  Herodotus,  and  that  "  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight, 
which  no  man,"  he  said,  ^^  can  ever  drain  dry,"  the  poetry  of  Ho^ 
mer.  The  simple  language  of  that  early  age  was  exactly  what 
he  was  most  able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and  touching 
translations ;  and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  when  he  came 
to  the  story  which  told  how  Cleobis  and  Bito.  as  a  reward  for 
their  filial  piety,  lay  down  in  the  temple,  and  fell  asleep  and  died. 

To  his  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons,  the  most  attrac- 
tive were  the  weekly  ones  on  Modern  History.  He  had  always  a 
difiiculty  in  finding  any  work  which  he  could  use  with  satisfac- 
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tion  as  a  text  book.  "  Gibbon,  which  in  many  respectt  would 
answer  the  purpose  so  well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accordingly,  the 
work,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  made  the  groundwork  of  his 
own  observations,  and  of  other  reading  from  such  books  as  the 
school  library  contained.  Russell's  Modem  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, which  he  estimated  very  low,  though  perhaps  from  his  own 
early  acquaintance  with  it  at  Winchester,  with  less  dislike  than 
might  have  been  expected,  served  this  purpose  for  several  years. 
On  a  chapter  of  this  he  would  engraft,  or  cause  the  boys  to  en- 
gnSt,  additional  information  from  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  any  other 
historian  who  happened  to  treat  of  the  same  period,  whilst  he 
himself,  with  that  familiar  interest  which  belonged  to  his  favour- 
ite study  of  history  and  of  geography,  which  he  always  main- 
tained could  only  be  taught  in  connexion  with  it,  would  by  his 
searching  and  significant  questions  gather  the  thoughts  of  hie 
scholars  round  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  or  the 
country  on  which  he  wished  to  fix  their  attention.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  would  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral connexion  of  military  history  with  geography,  by  the  simple 
instance  of  the  order  of  Hannibal's  successive  victories;  and 
then,  chalking  roughly  on  a  board  the  chief  points  in  the  physi- 
cal conformation  of  Germany,  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
more  complicated  campaigns  of  Frederick  the  Great  Or  again, 
in  a  more  general  examination,  he  would  ask  for  the  chief  events 
which  occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  year  15  of  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive centuries,  and,  by  making  the  boys  contrast  or  compare 
them  together,  bring  before  their  minds  the  differences  ana  re- 
semblances in  the  state  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  periods  in  ques- 
tion. 

Before  entering  on  his  instructions  in  theology,  which  both 
for  himself  and  bis  scholars  had  most  peculiar  interest,  it  is  ri^ht 
to  notice  the  religious  character  which  more  or  less  pervaded 
the  rest  of  the  lessons.  When  his  pupils  heard  him  in  preaching 
recommend  them  ^'lo  note  in  any  common  work  that  they  read, 
such  judgments  of  men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone  in  speaking 
of  them  as  are  manifestly  at  variance  with  (he  spirit  of  Christ,'' 
(Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  116,)  or  when  they  heard  him  ask  "whether 
the  Christian  ever  feels  more  keenly  awake  to  the  purity  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  when  he  reads  the  history  of  crimes 
related  with  no  true  sense  of  their  evil,"  (Semi.  vol.  ii.  p.  223,) 
instances  would  immediately  occur  to  them  from  his  own  prac- 
tice, to  prove  how  tmly  he  felt  what  he  said.  No  direct  instruc- 
tion could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at 
moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which  passed  over 
his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Cssar, 
and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been 
committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  reverence 
for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
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sHking  than  the  almost  involuntary  expreeeions  of  admiration 
which  broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis 
of  France.  No  general  teaching  of  the  providential  government 
of  the  world  could  have  left  a  deeper  impression,  than  the  casual 
allusions  to  it,  which  occurred  as  they  came  to  any  of  the  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  No  more  forcible 
contrast  could  have  been  drawn  between  the  value  of  Christian- 
ity and  heathenism,  than  the  manner  with  which,  for  example, 
after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the  Scrip- 
ture descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  ^^  Now,"  he  said,  as  he 
opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  *^we  shall  see  what  it  was." 

Still  it  was  in  the  Scripture^  lessons  that  this  found  most 
scope.  In  the  lower  forms  it  was  rather  that  more  prominence 
wus  given  to  them,  and  that  they  were  placed  under  better  r^- 
ulations  than  that  they  were  increased  in  amount  In  the  Sixth 
Form,  besides  the  lectures  on  Sunday,  he  introduced  two  lec- 
tures on  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
so  that  a  boy  who  remained  there  three  years  would  ollen  have 
read  through  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament,  much  of  the 
01(1  Testament,  and  especially  of  tlie  Psalms  in  the  Septuagmt 
version,  and  also  committed  much  of  them  to  memory ;  whilst  at 
times  he  would  deliver  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  early  Church, 
or  of  the  English  Reformation.  In  these  lessons  on  the  Scrip- 
tures he  would  insist  much  on  the  importance  of  familiarity  with 
the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the  exact  place 
where  passages  occurred ;  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  witn  the 
different  parts  of  the  story  contained  in  the  several  Gospels,  that 
they  might  be  referred  to  at  once ;  on  the  knowledge  ol  the  times 
when,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  the  Epistles  were  written.  In 
translating  the  New  Testament,  while  he  encouraged  his  pupils 
to  take  the  language  of  the  authorized  version  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, he  was  very  particular  in  not  allowing  them  to  use  words 
which  fail  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original,  or  which  by 
frequent  use  have  lost  all  definite  meaning  of  their  own, — such 
as  ** edification,"  or  "the  Gospel."  Whatever  dogmatical  in- 
struction he  gave,  was  conveyed  almost  entirely  in  a  practical  or 
exegetical  shape ;  and  it  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  he  made 
any  allusion  to  existing  parties  or  controversies  witiiin  the  Church 
of  England.  His  own  peculiar  views,  which  need  not  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  transpired  more  or  less  throughout;  but  the  great 
proportion  of  his  interpretations  were  such  as  most  of  his  pupils, 
of  whatever  opinions,  eagerly  collected  and  preserved  lor  their 
own  use  in  afler  life. 

But  more  important  than  any  details,  was  the  union  of  rever- 
ence and  reality  in  his  whole  manner  of  treating  the  Scriptures, 
which  so  distinguished  these  lessons  from  such  as  may  in  them- 

1}  For  hit  own  fotUnc  about  tham,  aae  Sermona,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  3t7,  S8i. 
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■eives  almost  as  little  deserve  the  name  of  religious  instruction 
as  many  lessons  commonly  called  secular.  The  same  searching 
questions,  the  same  vividness  which  marked  his  historical  les- 
sons,— the  same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to  their 
own  feelings,  which  made  him,  in  preparing  them  for  confirma- 
tion, endeavour  to  make  them  say,  ^^  CnriBt  died  for  me,"  instead 
of  the  general  phrase,  "  Christ  died  for  us," — must  oilen,  when 
applied  to, the  natural  vagueness  of  boys'  notions  on  religious 
subjects,  have  dispelled  it  for  ever.  ''  He  appeared  to  me," 
writes  a  pupil,  whose  intercourse  with  him  never  extended  be- 
yond these  lessons,  '^  to  be  remarkable  for  his  habit  of  realizing 
every  thing  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  You  know  how  fre- 
quently we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly  we  hear  others  go 
prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant  or  slang,  which  is  as  easy 
to  learn  as  any  other  technical  jargon,  without  seeing  as  it  were 
by  that  faculty,  which  all  possess,  of  picturing  to  the  mind,  and 
acting  a?  ii'  we  really  saw  things  unseen  belonging  to  another 
world.  Now  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  poeseES.  His  rich  mind 
filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the  Goepel  nistory ; — it  was  to  him 
the  most  interesting  fact  that  has  ever  happened, — as  real,  as 
exciting  ({{'  I  may  use  the  expression)  as  any  recent  event  in 
modern  history  of  which  the  actual  effects  are  visible."  And  all 
his  comments,  on  whatever  view  of  inspiration  they  were  given, 
were  always  made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  left  an  impression 
that  from  the  book  which  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seeking 
to  draw  his  rule  of  life ;  and,  that  whilst  he  examined  it  in  earnest 
to  find  what  its  meaning  was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  ihtended 
to  abide  by  it. 

The  enect  of  these  instructions  was  naturally  more  perma- 
nent (speaking  merely  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view)  than  the 
lessons  themselves,  and  it  was  a  frequent  topic  of  censure  ihat 
his  pupils  were  led  to  take  up  his  opinions  before  their  minds 
were  duly  prepared  for  them.  What  was  true  of  his  method 
and  intention  in  the  simplest  matters  of  instruction,  was  true  of 
it  as  applied  to  the  highest  matters.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  minds  of  young  men  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the 
greatness  of  things  around  them  ;  and  it  was  iiis  earnest  endeav- 
our to  give  them  what  he  thought  the  best  means  of  attaining  a 
firm  hold  upon  truth.  But  it  was  always  his  wish  that  his  pupils 
should  form  their  opinions  for  themselves,  and  not  take  them  on 
trust  from  him.  To  his  particular  political  principles  he  care- 
fully avoided  allusion,  and  it  was  rarely  that  his  subjects  for 
school  compositions  touched  on  any  topics  that  could  have  in- 
volved, even  remotely,  the  disputed  points  of  party  politics.  In 
theological  matters,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly 
from  the  peculiar  aspect  under  which  for  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life  he  regarded  the  Oxtbrd  school,  he  both  expressed  his  thoughts 
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more  openly,  and  waa  more  anxious  to  iinprees  them  upon  his 
pupils;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  in  the  comparatively  few 
sermons  preached  on  what  could  be  called  controversial  topics. 
In  his  intercourse  indeed  with  his  pupils  after  they  had  leit  the 
school,  he  naturally  spoke  with  greater  freedom  on  political  or 
theological  subjects,  yet  it  was  usually  when  invited  by  them, 
and,  though  he  often  deeply  lamented  their  adoption  of  what  he 
held  to  be  erroneous  views,  he  much  disliked  a  merejy  unmean- 
ing echo  of  his  own  opinions.  "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,'^ 
he  said,  ^  if  1  were  to  try  to  make  myself  here  into  a  Pope." 

It  was,  however,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  ot  coming 
into  contact  with  his  teaching,  and  with  the  new  world  which  it 
oj^ened,  that  his  pupils  would  often,  on  their  very  entrance  into 
life,  have  acquired  a  familiarity  and  encountered  a  conflict  with 
some  of  I  he  most  harassing  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  it 
would  also  often  happen,  that  the  increasing  reverence,  which 
they  lelt  for  him,  would  not  only  incline  them  to  receive  with  im- 
plicit trust  all  that  be  said  in  the  lessons  or  in  the  pulpit,  but 
uleo  to  include  in  tiieir  admiration  of  the  man,  all  that  they  could 
gather  ot  his  general  views  either  from  report  or  from  his  pub- 
lished works ;  whilst  they  would  naturally  look  with  distrust  on 
the  opposite  notions  in  religion  and  politics,  brought  before  them, 
as  would  often  be  the  case,  in  close  connexion  with  vehement 
attacks  on  him,  which  in  most  cases  they  could  hardly  help  re- 
garding as  unfounded  or  unfair.  Still  the  greater  part  of  his 
pupils,  while  at  school,  were,  after  the  manner  of  English  boys, 
altogether  unafi'ected  by  his  political  opinions ;  and  ol  these  who 
most  revered  him,  none  in  alter  life  could  be  found  who  followed 
his  views  implicitly,  even  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
most  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  But  though  no  particular  school 
of  opinion  grew  up  amongst  them,  the  end  of  his  iefu:hing  would 
be  answered  far  more  truly,  (and  it  may  suggest  to  those  «ho 
know  ancient  history,  similar  results  of  similar  methods  in  the 
hands  of  other  eminent  teachers,)  if  his  scholars  learned  to  form 
an  independent  judgment  for  themselves,  and  to  carry  out  their 
opinions  to  their  legitimate  consequences, — to  appreciate  moral 
agreement  amidst  much  intellectual  difference,  not  only  in  each 
other  or  in  him,  but  in  the  world  at  large ; — and  to  adopt  many, 
if  not  all  of  his  principles,  whilst  diflering  widely  in  their  appli- 
cation of  them  to  existing  persons  and  circumstances. 

III.  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than  another 
which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours,  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the  School-chapel.  Even  its 
outward  forms  from  'Mhe  very  cross  at  the  lop  of  the  building,"^ 
on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  as  a  visble  symbol  of  the  Christian 
end  of  tlieir  education,  to  the  vaults  which  he  caused  to  be  open- 

1)  HS.  Sermon. 
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ed  underneath  for  those  who  died  in  the  school,  must  always  he 
associated  with  his  name.  "I  envy  Winchester  its  antiquity," 
he  said,  «  and  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
give  us  something  of  a  venerable  outside,  if  we  have  not  the 
nobleness  of  old  associations  to  help  us."  The  five  painted  win- 
dows in  the  chapel  were  put  up  in  great  part  at  his  expense,  al- 
together at  his  instigation.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these,  the 
great  east  window,  he  delighted  to  regard  as  "strikingly  appro- 
priate to  aplace  of  education,"  being  "the  Wise  Men's  Offering," 
and  the  first  time  afler  its  erection  that  the  chapter  describing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  read  in  the  church  service,  he 
took  occasion  to  preach  upon  it  one  of  his  most  remarkable  ser- 
mons, that  of"  Christian  Professions — Offering  Christ  our  best" 
(Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  And  as  this  is  connected  with  the  energy 
and  vigour  of  his  life,  so  the  subject  of  the  last,  which  he  chose 
himself  a  short  time  before  his  death,  is  the  confession  of  St 
Thomas,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  deep  solemnity  in  his  last  hours, 
as  in  his  life  he  had  dwelt  upon  it  as  the  great  consolation  of 
doubting  but  faithful  hearts,  and  as  the  great  attestation  of  what 
was  to  him  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  our  Lord's  divinity. 
Lastly,  the  monuments  of  those  who  died  in  the  school  during 
his  government,  and  whose  graves  were  the  first  ever  made  in 
the  chapel ;  above  all,  his  own,  the  monument  and  grave  of  the 
only  head-master  of  Rugby  who  is  buried  within  its  walls,  gave 
a  melancholy  interest  to  the  words  with  which  he  closed  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  Founder's  clay,  in  1833,  whilst  as  yet  the  re- 
cently opened  vaults  had  received  no  dead  within  them : 

"  This  roof  under  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will  hold,  it 
is  probable,  our  children  and  our  children's  children  ;  may  they 
be  enabled  to  think,  as  they  shall  knsel  perhaps  over  the  bones 
of  some  of  us  now  here  assembled,  that  they  are  praying  where 
their  fathers  prayed ;  and  let  them  not,  if  they  mock,  in  their  day, 
the  means  of  grace  here  offered  to  them,  encourage  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  place  had  long  ago  been  profaned 
with  equal  guilt;  that  they  are  but  infected  with  the  spirit  of  our 
ungodliness."^ 

But  of  him  especially  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  his  chief 
interest  in  that  place  lay  in  the  three  hundred  boys  who,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  were  collected,  morning  and  afternoon,  within  its 
walls.  "The  veriest  stranger,"  he  said,  "who  ever  attends 
divine  service  in  this  chapel,  does  well  to  feel  something  more 
than  common  interest  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation  here  as- 
sembled. But  if  the  sight  so  interests  a  mere  stranger,  what 
should  it  be  to  ourselves,  both  to  you  and  to  me  ?"  (Serm.  vol. 
V.  p.  403.)  So  he  spoke  within  a  month  of  his  death,  and  to  him, 
certainly,  the  interest  was  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  its 
familiarity.    How  lively  is  the  recollection  his  scholars  retam  of 

1)  SormoDi,  Tol  iii.  p.  SJl. 
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the  earnest  attention  wiih  which,  afler  the  service  was  over,  he 
sat  in  his  place  looking  at  the  boys  eis  they  filed  out  one  hy  one, 
in  the  orderly  and  silent  arrangement  which  succeeded,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay,  to  the  public  calling  over  of  their  names 
in  the  chapel.  How  complete  was  the  image  of  his  union  of 
dignity  and  simplicity,  of  manliness  and  devotion,  as  he  perform* 
ed  the  chapel  service,  especially  when  at  the  communion  table  he 
would  read  or  rather  repeat  almost  by  heart  the  Gospel  and  Bpis- 
tie  of  the  day,  with  the  impressivenesa  of  one  who  entered  into  it 
equally  with  his  whole  spirit  and  also  with  his  whole  understand- 
ing. How  visible  was  the  animation  with  which,  hy  force  of  long 
association,  he  joined  in  the  musical  parts  of  the  service,  to 
which  he  was  by  nature  wholly  inditferent,  as  in  the  chanting  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  his 
conviction  that  creeds  in  public  worship  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  310) 
ovight  to  be  used  iis  triumphant  hvmns  of  thanksgiving ;  or  still 
more  in  the  Te  Deum,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  when  his 
whole  countenance  would  be  lit  up  at  his  favourite  verse — 
"  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  Thou 
didst  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers." 

From  his  own  interest  in  the  service  naturally  flowed  hit 
anxiety  to  impart  it  to  his  scholars ;  urging  them  in  his  later  ser- 
mons, or  in  his  more  private  addresses,  to  join  in  the  responses, 
at  times  with  such  enecl,  that  at  least  from  all  the  older  part  of 
the  school  the  responses  were  very  general.  The  very  course 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  would  often  be  associated  in  tlieir  minds 
with  their  remembrance  of  the  peculiar  feeling,  with  which  they 
saw  that  he  regarded  the  greater  festivals,  and  of  the  almost  in- 
variable connexion  of  his  sermons  with  the  services  of  the  day. 
The  touching  recollections  of  those  amongst  the  living  or  the 
dead,  whom  he  loved  or  honoured,  which  passed  through  his 
mind  as  he  spoke  of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  whenever  it  was  possi- 
ble, of  its  accompanying  feast,  now  no  longer  observed,  All  oouls' 
Day ; — and  the  solemn  ihouglits  of  the  advance  of  human  life, 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  Church,  which 
were  awakened  by  the  approach  of  Advent, — might  have  es- 
caped a  careless  observer ;  but  it  must  have  been  difficult  for 
any  one  not  to  have  been  struck  by  the  triumphant  exultation  of 
his  whole  manner  on  the  recurrence  of  Easter  Day.  Lent  was 
marked  during  hid  last  three  years,  by  the  putting  up  of  boxes 
in  the  chapel  and  the  boarding-houses,  to  receive  money  for  the 
poor,  a  practice  adopted  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  relieving 
any  actual  want,  as  of  aSbrding  the  boys  an  opportunity  for  self- 
denial  and  almsgiving.^ 

I)  He  feared,  however,  to  introdaee  more  relivinuv  lervieos,  ttian  he  thought  the 
boyi  woald  bear  without  ft  sense  of  lediam  or  formality,  on  which  principle  he  drop* 

?nd  an  exiRtinf  practice  of  devoting  alt  the  lesson*  in  Passion  Weeic  to  the  New 
'estament;  and  always  heiitited  to  have  a  chapnl  serTico  on  each  feptivals  as  did 
not  fall  on  dundnys,  tboufh  in  tho  Hst  year  of  hit  life  he  m:ide  an  exception  wi  h  re* 
fard  to  Ascension  Day. 
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He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  if  possible,  once  every  two  years ;  when  the  boys 
were  prepared  by  himself  and  the  other  masters  in  their  differ* 
ent  board  in  yf-houses^  who  each  brought  up  his  own  division  of 
pupils  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony ;  tlie  interest  of  which  was 
tarlher  enhanced,  during  his  earlier  years,  by  the  presence  of  the 
late  Bishop  Ryder,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  respect,  and 
latterly  by  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Archbishop 
Whately.  The  Confirmation  Hymn  of  Dr.  Hinds,  which  was 
used  on  these  occasions,  became  so  endeared  to  his  recollections, 
Uiat,  when  travelling  abroad  late  at  night,  he  would  have  it  re- 
peated or  sung  to  him.  One  of  the  earliest  public  addresses  to 
the  school  was  thai  made  before  the  first  confirmation,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  his  sermons ;  and  he  always  had 
something  of  the  kind  (over  and  above  the  Bishop's  charge) 
either  be^re  or  after  the  regular  Chapel  service. 

The  Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year.  At  first 
some  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys  alone  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing ;  but  he  took  pains  to  mvite  to  it  boys  in  all  parts  of  the 
school,  who  had  any  serious  thoughts,  so  that  the  number,  out  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  or  three  hundred  boys,  was  occasionally 
a  hundred,  and  never  less  than  seventy.  To  individual  boys  he 
rarely  spoke  on  the  subject,  from  the  fear  of  its  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  form  or  favour ;  but  in  his  sermons  he  dwelt  upon  it  much, 
and  would  afterwards  speak  with  deep  emotion  of  the  pleasure 
and  hope  which  a  Iar>/er  attendance  than  usual  would  give  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  hear  these  exhortations  or  to  see  him  ad- 
minister it,  without  being  struck  by  the  strong  and  manifold  in- 
terest, which  it  awakened  in  him ;  and  at  Rugby  it  was  of  course 
more  than  usually  touching  to  him  from  its  peculiar  relation  to 
the  school.  When  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  sermons,  it  was  evident 
that  amongst  all  the  feelings  which  it  excited  in  himself,  and 
which  he  wished  to  impart  to  others,  none  was  so  prominent  as 
the  sense  that  it  was  a  communion  not  only  with  God,  but  with 
one  another,  and  that  the  thoughts  thus  roused  should  act  as  a 
direct  and  especial  counterpoise  to  that  false  communion  and 
false  companionship,  which,  as  binding  one  another  not  to  good 
but  to  evil,  he  believed  to  be  the  great  source  of  mischief  in  the 
school  at  large.  And  when, — especially  to  the  very  young 
boys,  who  sometimes  partook  of  the  Communion, — he  bent  him- 
self down  witli  looks  of  fatherly  tenderness,  and  glistening  eyes 
and  trembling  voice,  in  the  administration  of  the  elements,  it 
was  felt,  perhaps,  more  distinctly  than  at  any  other  time,  how 
great  was  the  sympathy  which  he  felt  with  the  earliest  advances 
to  good  in  every  individual  boy. 

That  part  of  the  Chapel  service,  however,  which,  at  least  to 
the  world  at  large,  is  most  connected  with  him,  as  being  the 
most  frequent  and  most  personal  of  his  ministrations,  was  his 
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preaching.  Sermons  had  occasionally  been  preached  bv  the 
head-master  of  this  and  other  public  schools  to  their  scnolars 
before  his  coming  to  Rugby ;  bui  (in  some  cases  from  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  or  arrangement  of  the  school)  it  had  never  be- 
fore been  considered  an  essential  pait  of  the  Head-master's  office. 
The  first  half-year  he  confined  nimself  to  delivering  short  ad- 
dresses, of  about  five  minutes'  length,  to  the  boys  of  his  own 
house.  But  from  the  second  half-year  he  began  to  preach  fre- 
quently ;  and  from  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  he  tooK  the  chap- 
laincy,* which  had  then  become  vacant,  he  preached  almost 
every  Sunday  of  the  school  year  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  may 
be  allowable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  a  practice  which  has 
since  been  followed,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  in  the  other 

great  public  schools,  and  on  sermons,  which,  as  they  were  the 
rst  of  their  kind,  will  also  be  probably  long  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind,  in  English  preaching.  They  were  preach- 
ed always  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  seldom  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  sometimes  less ;  a  new  one  almost  every  time.  '^  A 
man  could  hardly,"  he  said,  "  preach  on  the  same  subject,  with- 
out writing  a  better  sermon  than  he  had  written  a  few  years  be- 
fore." However  much  they  may  have  occupied  his  previous 
thoughts,  they  were  written  almost  invariably  between  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  service ;  and  though  often  under  such  stress  of 
time  that  the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was  hardly  dry  when  the 
chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they  contain  hardly  a  single  erasure, 
and  the  manuscript  volumes  remain  as  accessible  a  treasure  to 
their  possessors  as  if  they  were  printed. 

when  he  first  began  to  preach,  he  felt  that  his  chief  duty 
was  to  lay  bare,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  tlie 
sources  of  the  evils  of  schools,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the 
purity  of  the  moral  law  of  Christianity.  "  The  spirit  of  Elijah," 
he  said,  "  must  ever  precede  the  spirit  of  Christ"  But  as  he 
advanced,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  severe  tone  of 

1)  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Truiteei,  applying  for  the  ■itnation :— "  I  had  no 
knowledge  nor  lo  much  as  the  ilightest  luapieion  of  the  vacancy,"  he  writea,  "  till  I 
was  infarmed  ofit  Inat  night.  But  the  importance  of  the  point  it  ao  great  that  I 
moat  rospectfully  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  TrusteoR  to  the  request  f  venture  to 
auhmit  to  them,  namelv,  that  if  they  see  no  objection  to  it  I  may  myself  be  appointed 
to  the  chaplaincy,  waiving,  of  course,  altogether  the  salary  attached  to  the  office. 
Whoever  iti  chaplain,  I  must  ever  feel  myself,  as  Head-master,  thereat  and  pioper  re- 
ligious instructor  of  the  boys.  No  one  else  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  them,  and  no 
one  elae  (I  am  not  speaking  of  myself  personally,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  my  situa- 
tion) can  speak  to  them  with  so  much  influence.  In  fact,  it  seema  to  roe  the  natural 
and  fitting  thing,  and  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  separate  chapel  for  the  school — 
that  the  master  of  the  boys  should  be  officially  as  well  as  really  their  paator,  and  that  ha 
ahouid  not  devolve  on  another,  however  well  qualified,  one  of  his  own  moat  peculiar  and 
iolemn  duties.  This,  however,  is  a  general  ijuestion,  which  I  only  venture  so  far  to 
enter  upon,  in  explaining  my  motives  in  urging  and  requesting,  in  this  present  in- 
stance, that  the  Trustnea  would  present  me  to  the  Biflbop  to  be  licensed,  allowing  m« 
altogether  to  decline  the  salary,  because  I  consider  that  I  am  paid  for  my  aervicea  al- 
ready ;  and  that  being  Head-master  and  clergyman,  I  am  bound  to  b«  the  religioiM 
ioaimctor  of  my  pupils  by  virtue  of  my  aitnation.*' 
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his  early  sennons  in  the  second  volume,  when  all  was  yet  new 
to  him,  except  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  which  he  had  to  comhat, 
aod  the  gentler  tone  which  could  not  but  be  inspired  by  his 
greater  familiarity  both  with  his  work  and  his  pupils — between 
the  direct  attack  on  particular  faults  which  marics  tlie  course  of 
Lent  Sermons  in  1830,  and  the  wish  to  sink  the  mention  of  par- 
ticular faults  in  the  general  principle  of  love  to  Christ  and  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  which  marks  the  summary  of  his  whole  school  expe- 
rience in  the  last  sermon  which  he  ever  preached.  When  he  be- 
came the  constant  preacher,  he  made  a  point  of  varying  the  more 
directly  practical  addresses  with  sermons  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  on  the  general  principles  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  on  the  dangers  of  their  af\er  life,  applicable  chiefly 
to  the  elder  boys.  Amongst  these  last  should  oe  noticed  those 
which  contained  more  or  less  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  on 
the  principles  to  which  he  conceived  his  pupils  liable  hereaAer  to 
be  exposed  at  Oxford,  and  most  of  which,  as  being  of  a  more 
general  interest,  he  selected  for  publication  in  his  third  and 
lourth  volumes.  That  their  proportion  to  those  that  are  pub- 
lished affords  no  measure  of  their  proportion  to  those  that  are 
unpublished,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  ihe  year's 
course  in  the  fif\h  volume,  which,  out  of  thirty-four,  contains  only 
four,  which  could  possibly  be  included  in  this  class.  That  it  was 
not  his  own  intention  to  make  them  either  personal  or  controver- 
sial, appears  from  an  explanation  to  a  friend  of  a  statement, 
which,  in  1839,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  ^'  had  been 
preaching  a  course  of  sermons  against  the  Oxford  errors." — 
'^  The  origin  of  the  paragraph  was  simply  this :  that  1  preached 
two  in  February,  showing  that  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  instruction  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  or  with  individual  modestjr  and  humility,  [viz.,  the 
thirty-first  and  thirty-second  in  vol.  iv.]  They  were  not  in  the 
least  controversial,  and  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to  the 
Oxford  writers.  And  I  have  preached  only  these  two  which 
could  even  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  think  it  right,  except  under  very  different  circum- 
stances from  present  ones,  to  occupy  the  boys'  time  or  thoughts 
with  such  controversies."  The  genera]  principles,  accordingly, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  aU  these  sermons,  are  euch  as  are 
capable  of  a  far  wider  application  ihan  to  any  particular  school 
of  English  opinion,  and  oi\en  admit  of  direct  application  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  school.  But  the  quick  ears  of  boys  no 
doubt  were  always  ready  to  give  such  sermons  a  more  personal 
character  than  he  had  intended,  or  perhaps  had  even  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment ;  and  at  times,  when  the  fear  of  these  opinions 
was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  him,  the  allusion  and  even 
mention  of  the  writers  in  question  is  so  direct,  that  no  one  could 
mistake  it. 
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But  it  was  of  course  in  their  direct  practical  application  to 
the  boys,  that  the  chief  novelty  and  excellence  of  his  sermons 
consisted.  Yet,  though  he  spoke  with  almost  conversational 
plainness  on  the  peculiar  condition  ofpublic  schools,  his  language 
never  led  an  impression  of  familiarity,  rarely  of  personal  allu- 
sion. In  cases  of  notorious  individual  misconduct,  he  generally 
shrunk  from  any  pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  address  the  boys  on  an  instance  of  untruth- 
fulness which  had  deeply  grieved  him,  he  had  the  sermon  before 
the  regular  service,  in  order  to  be  alone  in  the  Chapel  with  the 
boys,  without  the  presence  even  of  the  other  masters.*  Earnest 
and  even  impassioned  as  his  appeals  were,  himself  at  times  al- 
most overcome  with  emotion,  tnere  was  yet  nothing  in  them  of 
excitement  In  speaking  of  the  occasional  deaths  in  the  school, 
he  would  dwell  on  the  general  solemnity  of  the  event,  rather 
than  on  any  individual  or  agitating  details ;  and  the  impression 
thus  produced,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
has  become  part  of  an  habitual  rule  for  the  whole  conduct  of 
life.  Oflen  he  would  speak  with  severity  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  evils  of  tlie  place ;  yet  there  was  hardly  ever  a  ser- 
mon which  did  not  contain  some  words  of  encouragement  <*  I 
have  never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon,  ^^  wished  to  speak  with 
exaggeration :  it  seems  to  me  as  unwise  as  it  is  wrong  to  do  so. 
I  thmk  that  it  is  quite  right  to  observe  what  is  hopeful  in  us,  as 
well  as  what  is  threatening ;  that  general  confessions  of  unmixed 
evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening,  rather  than  arousing ;  that  our 
evil  never  looks  so  really  dark  as  when  we  contrast  it  with  any 
thing  which  there  may  be  in  us  of  good."    (Serm.  vol.  v,  p.  460.) 

Accordingly,  even  from  the  first,  and  much  more  in  afler 
years,  there  was  blended  with  his  sterner  tone  a  strain  of  affec- 
tionate entreaty — an  appeal  to  principles,  which  could  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  a  few — exhortations  to  duties,  such  as  self-denial, 
and  visiting  the  poor,  which  some  at  least  might  practice,  whilst 
none  could  deny  their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most 
evidently — what  indeed  pervaded  his  whole  school  fife — the  more 
than  admiration  with  wnich  he  regarded  those  who  struggled 
against  the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and  the  abiding  comfort 
which  they  afforded  him.  In  them  he  saw  not  merely  good  boys 
and  obedient  scholars,  but  the  companions  of  every  thing  high 
and  excellent,  with  which  his  strong  historical  imagination 
peopled  the  past,  or  which  his  lively  sense  of  things  unseen 

])  On  another  oceuton,  the  practice  of  drinking  haTincprcTailed  to  a^at  eztout 
in  the  echool,  he  addreraed  the  Iwyi  at  coniiderable  length  from  hia  place  in  the  peat 
•ehool,  faying  tk«t  be  should  have  ipoken  to  them  from  the  pnlpit,  bnt  that  aa  tneia 
were  other*  pretent  in  the  chapel,  he  wished  to  hide  their  •hame.  And  then,  (eaye 
one  who  wa»  preaent,)  "  in  a  tone  of  the  deepetl  feeling,  ai  if  it  wrung  hia  inmoet 
heart  to  confeee  the  ezietoDce  of  such  a|i  evil  amongst  ne,"  he  dwelt  upon  \hp  tin  and 
the  folly  of  the  habit,  even  wbere  intoxication  waa  not  produced — it*  evil  effects  both 
on  body  and  mind — the  folly  of  fiineylng  it  tp  be  manly — its  geneial  effecf  on  the  school. 
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realized  in  the  invisible  world.  There  were  few  present  in  the 
chapel  who  were  not  at  least  for  the  moment  toucned,  when,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  he  closed  one  of  these  earnest  ap- 
peals with  the  lines  from  Milton  which  always  so  deeply  moved 
nim, — the  blessing  on  Abdiel. 

But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his  preaching,  was 
the  impression  of  himself.  Even  ihe  mere  readers  of  his  ser- 
mons will  derive  from  tliem  the  history  of  his  whole  mind,  and 
of  his  whole  management  of  the  school.  But  to  his  hearers  it 
was  more  than  this.  It  was  the  man  himself,  there  more  than 
in  any  other  place,  concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and 
feelings  on  one  sole  object,  combating  face  to  face  the  evil,  with 
which  directly  or  indirectly  he  was  elsewhere  perpetually  strug- 
gling. He  was  not  the  preacher  or  the  clergyman  who  hcui 
left  behind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  occupations  as  soon  as  he 
had  ascended  the  pulpit  He  was  still  the  scholar,  the  historian, 
and  theologian,  basmg  all  that  he  said,  not  indeed  ostenc^ibly, 
but  consciously,  and  oAen  visibly,  on  the  deepest  principles  of 
the  past  and  present  He  was  still  the  instructor  and  the 
schoolmaster,  only  teaching  and  educating  with  increased  so- 
lemnity and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted  and  ear- 
nest man,  labouring  to  win  others  to  share  m  his  own  personal 
feelings  of  disgust  at  sin,  and  love  of  goodness,  and  to  trust  to 
the  same  faith  m  which  he  hoped  to  live  and  die  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to  exaggerate,  the 
attention  with  which  he  was  heard  by  all  above  the  very  young 
boys.  Years  have  passed  awa^,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can 
look  back  to  hardly  any  greater  interest  than  that  with  which, 
for  those  twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat  be- 
neath that  pulpit,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  at- 
tention strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  every  word  that  he  ut- 
tered. It  is  true,  that,  even  to  the  best,  there  was  much,  and  to 
•  the  mass  of  boys,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  said,  that  must 
have  passed  away  from  them  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  it, 
without  any  corresponding  fruits.  But  the^  were  struck,  as 
boys  naturally  would  be,  by  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and 
what  always  impressed  them  as  the  beauty  of  his  langunge ; 
and  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  much  that  might  have 
seemed  useless,  because  for  the  most  part  impracticable  to  boys, 
was  not  without  its  effect  in  breaking  completely  through  the 
corrupt  atmosphere  of  school  opinion,  and  exhibiting  l)efore 
them  once  every  week  an  image  of  high  principle  and  feeling, 
which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  was  con- 
stantly living  amongst  tnem.  And  to  all  it  must  have  been  an 
advantage,  that,  for  once  in  their  lives,  they  had  listened  to  ser- 
mons, which  none  of  them  could  associate  with  the  thought  of 
weariness,  formality,  or  exaggeration.  On  many  there  was  left 
an  impression  to  which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  they  re- 
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curred  in  al\er  life.  Even  the  most  careless  boys  would  some- 
times, during  the  course  of  the  week,  refer  almost  involuntarily 
to  the  sermon  of  the  past  Sunday,  as  a  condemnation  of  what 
they  were  doing.  Some,  whilst  they  wonder  how  it  was  that 
■o  little  practical  effect  was  produced  upon  themselves  at  the 
time,  yet  retain  the  recollection,  (to  give  the  words  of  one  who 
so  describes  himselQ  that,  "  I  used  to  listen  to  them  from  first 
to  last  with  a  kind  or  awe,  and  over  and  over  again  could  not 
join  my  friends  at  the  chapel  door,  but  would  walk  home  to  be 
alone ;  and  I  remember  the  same  effects  being  produced  by 
them,  more  or  less,  on  others,  whom  I  should  have  thought 
hard  as  stones,  and  on  whom  I  should  think  Arnold  looked  as 
some  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school." 

IV.  Although  the  Chapel  was  the  only  place  in  which,  to  the 
school  at  large,  he  necessarily  appeared  in  a  purely  pastoral 
.  and  personal  relation — yet  this  relation  extended  in  his  view  to 
his  whole  management  of  his  scholars  ;  and  he  conceived  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  that  of  the  other  masters  to  throw  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  the  way  of  understanding  and  entering 
into  the  feelings  of  the  boys,  not  only  in  their  official  intercourse, 
but  always.  When  he  was  first  appointed  at  Rugby,  his  friends 
had  feared  that  the  indifference  which  he  felt  towards  charac- 
ters and  persons  with  whom  he  had  no  especial  sympathy, 
would  have  interfered  with  his  usefulness  as  Head-master. 
But  in  the  case  of  boys,  a  sense  of  duty  supplied  the  want  of 
that  interest  in  character,  as  such,  which,  in  the  case  of  men,  he 
possessed  but  little.  Much  as  there  was  in  the  peculiar  humour 
of  boys  which  his  own  impatience  of  moral  thoughtlessness,  or 
of  treating  serious  or  important  cubjects  with  any  thing  like 
ridicule  or  irony,  prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating,  yet 
he  truly  felt,  that  the  natural  youthfulness  and  elasticity  of  his 
constitution  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  them. 
"  When  1  find  that  I  cannot  run  up  the  library  stairs,"  he  said,  • 
"  I  shall  know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go." 

Thus  traits  and  actions  of  boys,  which  to  a  stranger  would 
have  told  nothing,  were  to  him  highly  significant  His  quick 
and  far-sighted  eye  became  familiar  with  the  face  and  man- 
ner of  every  boy  in  the  school.  ^'  Do  you  see,"  he  said  to  an 
assistant  master  who  had  recently  come,  '*  those  two  boys  walk- 
ing together ;  I  never  saw  then)  together  before ;  you  should 
make  an  especial  point  of  observing  the  company  they  keep; — 
nothing  so  tells  the  changes  in  a  boy's  character."  The  in- 
sight which  he  thus  acquired  into  the  general  characteristics 
of  boyhood,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  reader  of  his  ser^ 
mons ;  and  his  scholars  used  sometimes  to  be  startled  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  notions,  which  his  speeches  to  them 
implied.  ^'  Oflen  and  oilen,"  says  one  of  them,  **  have  I  said  to 
myselfj  '  If  it  was  one  of  ourselves  who  had  just  spoken,  he 
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coald  not  more  completely  have  kaow^n  aod  andenitood  oar 
thoaghts  and  ideas.'"  And,  though  it  might  happen  that  his 
opinion  of  boys  would,  like  his  opinions  of  men,  be  too  much 
influenced  by  his  disposition  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  some 
one  prominent  feature,  and  though  his  fixed  adherence  to  gen- 
eral rules  might  sometimes  prevent  him  from  making  exceptions 
where  the  case  required  it ;  yet  few  can  have  been  long  familiar 
with  him  without  being  struck  by  the  distinctness,  the  vivi^ess, 
and,  in  spite  of  ffreat  occasional  mistakes,  the  very  general  truth 
and  accuracy  of  his  delineation  of  their  individual  characters,  or 
the  readiness  with  which,  whilst  speaking  most  severely  of  a 
mass  of  bo3^s,  he  would  make  allowances,  and  speak  hopefully 
in  any  particular  instance  that  came  before  him.  OAen  before 
any  other  eye  had  discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs  of  coming 
good  or  evil,  and  pronounced  confident  decisions,  doubted  at 
Uie  time,  but  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct  j  so  that  those, 
who  lived  with  him,  described  themselves  as  trusting  to  his 
opinions  of  boys  as  to  divinations,  and  feeling  as  if  by  an  un- 
favourable judgment  their  fate  was  sealed. 

His  relation  to  the  boarders  in  his  own  house,  (called  by 
distinction  the  ^chool-house,  and  containing  between  sixty  and 
seventy  boys,)  naturally  afforded  more  scope  for  communication 
than  with  the  rest  of  the  school.  Besides  the  opportunities  which 
he  took  of  showing  kindness  and  attention  'to  them  in  his  own 
family,  in  cases  of  distress  or  sickness,  he  also  made  use  of  the 
preparation  for  confirmation  for  private  conversation  with  them : 
and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  accustomed  to  devote 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  evening  to  seeing  each  of  them  alone  by 
turns,  and  talking  on  such  topics  as  presented  themselves, 
leading  them  if  possible  to  more  serious  subjects.  The  sene- 
ral  management  of  the  house,  both  from  his  strong  dislike  to 
intruding  on  the  privacy  even  of  the  youngest,  and  from  the 
usual  principles  of  trust  on  which  he  proceeded,  he  led  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  Preepostors.  Still  his  presence  and  man- 
ner when  he  appeared  officially,  either  on  special  calls,  or  on 
the  stated  occasions  of  calling  over  their  names  twice  a  day,  was 
not  without  its  effect  One  of  the  scenes  that  most  lives  in  the 
memory  of  his  school-house  pupils  is  the  night  muster  in  the 
rudely  lighted  hall — his  tall  figure  at  the  head  of  the  files  of  boyi^ 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  long  tables,  whilst  the  prayers  were 
read  by  one  of  the  Prspostors,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  by 
himself.  This  last  was  a  practice,  which  he  introduced  soon 
ailer  his  arrival,  when,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  spoke 
strongly  to  the  boys  on  the  necessity  of  each  reading  some 
part  of  the  Bible  every  day,  and  then  added,  that  as  he  feared 
that  many  would  not  make  the  rule  for  themselves,  he  should 
lor  the  future  always  read  a  passage  every  evenins  at  this  time. 
He  usually  brought  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  read  about 
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half  a  chapter  in  EogUah,  most  ftvaaentiy  from  the  cloie  of  St. 
John's  Go8pel:  when  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  hisfa- 
▼oorite  Psalms,  the  19th  for  example,  and  the  107th,  and  the  otb- 
era  relating  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world.  He  never  made 
any  comment ;  but  his  manner  of  reading  impressed  the  boys 
considerably,  and  it  was  observed  by  some  of  them,  shortly  after 
the  practice  was  commenced,  that  they  had  never  underatood 
the  baalms  before.  On  Sunday  nights  he  read  a  prayer  of  his 
own,  and  before  he  began  to  preach  regularly  m  the  chapel, 
delivered  the  short  addresses  which  have  been  before  roentiooed, 
and  which  he  resumed,  in  addition  to  his  other  work  on  Sundays, 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life. 

With  the  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  his  nrivate  intercourse  was 
eemparatively  frequent,  whether  in  the  lessons,  or  in  questions 
of  scnool  government,  or  in  the  more  familiar  relation  in  which 
they  were  brought  to  him  in  their  calls  before  and  after  the 
holidays,  their  dinnera  with  him  during  the  half  year,  and  the 
visits  which  one  or  more  used  by  turns  to  pay  to  him  in  West- 
moreland durinff  part  of  the  vacation.  But  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  such  oppor- 
tunities as  arose  out  of  the  regular  course  of  school  discipline  or 
instruction,  and  the  occasional  invitations  to  his  house  of  such 
amongst  the  younger  boys,  as  he  could  find  any  reason  or  ex- 
cuse for  asking. 

It  would  thus  often  happen  in  so  large  a  number  that  a  bov 
would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal  communication  witn 
him  at  all ;  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  those  who 
most  respected  him  would  sometimes  complain,  even  with  bit- 
terness, tnat  he  did  not  give  them  greater  opportunities  of  asking 
his  advice,  or  himself  oner  more  frequently  ro  direct  theirstudies 
and  guide  their  inquiries.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  communicated 
with  them  more  frequently,  and  expressed  himself  more  freely 
both  in  public  and  private  on  the  highest  subjects.  But  he  was 
always  restrained  from  speaking  much  or  often,  both  from  the 
extreme  difiicultjr  which  he  felt  in  saying  any  thing  without  a 
real  occasion  for  it,  and  also  from  his  principle  of  leaving  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  filled  up  by  the  judgment  of  the  boys 
themselves,  and  from  his  deep  conviction  that,  in  the  most  im- 
portant mattera  of  all,  the  movement  must  come  not  from  with- 
out but  from  within.  And  it  certain! v  was  the  case,that,  whenever 
he  did  make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  spoke  rather  as  their 
friend  than  their  roaster,  the  simplicity  of  his  words,  the  rare- 
ness of  their  occurrence,  and  the  stem  back-ground  of  his  ordi- 
ary  administration,  gave  a  double  force  to  all  that  was  saidl 

Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  his  speaking  of 
swearing  to  a  boy,  not  so  much  in  anger  or  reproof,  as  assuring 
him^  how  every  year  he  would  learn  to  see  more  and  more  how 
fbolish  and  disgusting  such  language  was;  oragam,  thedistinc- 
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Hon  he  woald  point  out  to  them  between  mere  amusement 
and  such  as  encroached  on  the  next  day's  duties,  when  as  he 
said  "  it  immediately  becomes  what  Sl  Paul  calls  revelling.^* 
Such  also  would  be  the  impression  of  his  severe  rebukes  for 
individual  faults,  showing  by  their  very  shortness  and  abruptnesa 
his  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  evil.  "  Nowhere,"  he  said  in 
speaking  tu  some  boys  on  bad  behaviour  during  prayers  at  their 
boarding-house, — "Nowhere  is  Satan's  work  more  evifcntly 
manifest  than  in  turning  holy  things  to  ridicule."  Such  also 
were  the  cases,  in  which,  more  than  once,  boys,  who  were  tor- 
mented while  at  school  with  skeptical  doubts,  took  courage  at  last 
to  unfold  ihem  to  him,  and  were  almost  startled  to  find  the  ready 
sympathy  with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  profane, 
he  entered » into  their  difficulties  and  applied  Jiis  whole  mind  to 
assuage  them.  So  again,  when  deahng  wiUi  the  worse  class 
of  boys,  in  whom  he  saw  indications  of  improvement,  he  would 
grant  indulgences,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  he  would  have 
denied^  with  a  view  of  encouraging  them  by  signs  of  his  confi- 
dence in  them ;  and  at  times,  on  discovering  cases  of  vice,  he 
would,  instead  of  treating  them  with  contempt  or  extreme  sever- 
ity, tenderly  allow  the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge  it  upon 
them  as  a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own  minds,  how  surely 
they  must  look  for  help  out  of  themselves. 

In  his  preparation  of  boys  for  Confirmation  he  followed  the 
same  principle.  The  printed  questions  which  he  issued  for 
them  were  m tended  rather  as  guides  to  their  thoughts  than  as 
necessary  to  be  formally  answered ;  and  his  own  interviews 
with  them  were  very,  brief.  But  the  few  words  which  he  then 
spoke — the  simple  repetition,  for  example,  of  the  promise  made 
to  prayer,  with  his  earnest  assurance,  that  if  that  was  not  true, 
nothing  was  true  ;  if  any  thing  in  the  Bible  could  be  relied  upon, 
it  was  that — have  become  the  turning  point  of  a  boy's  character, 
and  graven  on  his  memory  as  a  law  for  life. 

But,  independentlv  of  particular  occnsions  of  intercourse, 
there  was  a  cieep  under  current  of  sympathy  which  extended  to 
almost  all,  and  which  from  time  to  time  broke  through  the  re- 
serve of  his  outward  manner.  In  cases  where  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  tenderness  would  have  been  extinguished  by 
indignation,  he  was  sometimes  so  deeply  afiected  in  pronouncing 
sentence  of  punishment  on  offenders,  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
speak.  "  I  felt,"  he  said  once  of  some  great  fault  of  which  he 
had  heard  in  one  of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  spoke,  "  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own  children, 
and,  till  I  had  ascertained  that  it  was  really  true,  I  mentioned  it 
to  no  one.  not  even  to  any  of  the  masters."  And  this  feeling 
began,  before  he  could  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
"  I?  he  should  turn  out  ill,"  he  said  of  a  young  boy  of  promise 
to  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
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tion  aa  he  spoke,  "  I  think  it  would  break  ray  heart.'*  Nor  were 
any  thoughU  po  bitter  to  him,  as  those  suggested  by  the  inno- 
cent faces  of  little  boys  as  they  first  came  from  home,— nor  any 
expressions  of  his  moral  indignation  deeper,  than  when  he  heard 
of  their  being  tormented  or  tempted  into  evil  by  their  compan- 
ions. "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said^once  in  the 
hearji^g  of  one  of  his  former  pupils,  on  the  mention  of  some 
new  comers,  "  to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father— when  I 
think  what  an  influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil,  as  well  as 
for  good.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  affects  me  more." 
His  pupil,  who  had,  on  his  own  first  coming,  been  impressed 
chiefly  oy  the  severity  of  his  manner,  expressed  some  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  should  have  expected  this  to  wear  away  with  the 
succession  of  fresh  arrivals.  "  No !"  he  said,  "  if  ever  1  could  re- 
ceive a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion,  I  should  think 
it  was  high  time  to  be  off." 

What  he  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  heightened  of 
course  when  any  thing  brought  strongly  before  him  any  evil  in 
the  school.  "  If  this  goes  on,"  he  wrote  to  a  former  pupil  on 
some  such  occasion,  *•  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or  my 
life  altogether."  "  How  can  I  go  on,"  he  said,  "  with  my  Ro- 
man History?  There  all  is  noble  and  high-minded,  and  here  I 
find  nothing  but  the  reverse."  The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend.  Sir  T.  Pasley,  describes  this  feeling. 

"  Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles  of  school- 
keeping  ;  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evil  of  boy-nature,  which 
makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  responsibility  of  advising  any 
man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There  has  been  a  system  of  per- 
secution carried  on  by  the  bad  against  the  good,  and  then,  when  com- 
plaint was  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account ; 
and  divers  instances  of  boys  joining  in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  both 
physical  and  moral,  when  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  have  rather 
shunned  it.  And  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  boys,  who  can  be  re- 
lied on  for  active  and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  decent  and  respectable  of  ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  "Shams") 
are  sure  on  these  occasions  to  swim  ¥rith  the  stream,  and  take  part  with 
the  evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified  w,hat  the  Scripture  says 
about  the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one^ — a  view  of  human  nature, 
which,  when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civ- 
ilizations, we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize.  But  here,  in 
the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand  how  there 
could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten  ri^^teous  in  a  whole  city.  And 
how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know  ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife  after  I 
have  been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening,  that  it  is 
very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table.  But 
then  the  stars  of  nobleness,  which  I  see  amidst  the  darkness,  in  the  case 
of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering,  that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship 
again,  and  have  another  good  try  at  getting  her  about." 
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V.  As,  pn  the  one  hand,  his  interest  and  sympathy  with  the 
boys  far  exceeded  any  direct  manifestation  of  it  towards  them, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon 
them  was  derived,  not  so  much  from  any  immediate  intercourse 
or  conversation  with  him,  as  from  the  general  influence  of  his 
whole  character,  displayed  consistently  whenever  he  appeared 
before  them.  This  influence,  with  its  consequent  effects,  was 
gradually  on  the  increase  during  the  whole  of  his  stay.  From 
ttie  earliest  period,  indeed,  the  boys  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing unlike  what  they  had  been  taught  to  imagine  of  a  school- 
master, and  by  many,  a  lasting  regard  was  contracted  for  him ; 
but  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  his  post  some  years,  that  there 
arose  that  close  bond  of  union  which  characterized  his  relation 
to  his  elder  pupils;  and  it  was,  again,  not  till  later  still  that  this 
feeling  extended  itself,  more  or  less,  through  the  mass  of  the 
8choo^  so  that,  in  the  higher  forms  at  least,  it  became  the  fashion 
(so  to  speak)  to  think  and  talk  of  him  with  pride  and  affection. 

The  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  behaviour  must  al- 
ways have  divested  his  earnestness  of  any  appearance  of  mo- 
roseness  and  affectation.  "  He  calls  us  fellows,"  was  the  aston- 
ished expression  of  the  boys  when,  soon  after  his  first  coming, 
they  heard  him  speak  of  them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use 
amongst  themselves ;  and  in  his  later  years,  they  observed  with 
pleasure  the  unaffected  interest  with  which,  in  the  long  autumn 
afternoons,  he  would  stand  in  the  school-field  and  watch  the 
issue  of  their  favourite  games  of  football.  But  his  ascendency 
was,  generally  speaking,  not  gained,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  effect  of  his  outward  manner.  There  was  a 
shormess,  at  times,  something  of  an  awkwardness,  in  his  ad- 
dress, occasioned  partiv  by  his  natural  shyness,  partly  by  his 
dislike  of  wasting  worcfs  on  trivial  occasions,  which  to  boys 
must  have  been  oflen  repulsive  rather  than  conciliating ;  somQ- 
thing  also  of  extreme  severity  in  his  voice  and  countenance,  be- 
yond what  he  was  himself  at  all  aware  of.  With  the  very  little 
boys,  indeed,  his  manner  partook  of  that  playful  kindness  and 
tenderness,  which  always  marked  his  intercourse  with  children ; 
in  examining  them  in  the  lower  forms,  he  would  sometimes  take 
them  on  his  knee,  and  go  through  picture-books  of  the  Bible  or 
of  English  History,  covering  the  text  of  the  narrative  with  his 
hand,  and  making  them  explain  to  him  the  subject  of  the  several 
prints.  But,  in  those  above  this  early  age,  and  yet  below  the 
rank  in  the  school  which  brought  them  into  closer  contact  with 
him,  the  sternness  of  his  character  was  the  first  thing  that  im- 
pressed them.  In  many,  no  doubt,  this  feeling  was  one  of  mere 
dread,  which,  if  not  subsequently  removed  or  modified,  only 
served  to  repel  those  who  felt  it,  to  a  greater  distance  from  him. 
But  in  many  also,  this  was,  even  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
stay,  mingled  with  an  involuntary  and,  perhaps,  an  unconscioua 
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respect  inspired  by  the  sense  of  the  manliness  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  his  dealings,  and  still  more,  by  the  sense  of  the 
general  force  of  his  moral  character;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the 
words  of  different  pupils)  in  "  his  extraordinary  knack,  for  I  can 
call  it  nothing  else,  of  showing  that  his  object  in  punishing  or 
reproving,  was  not  his  own  good  or  pleasure,  but  that  of  the 
boy," — "  in  a  truthfulness — an  tUiKQ{piu» — a  sort  of  moral  trans- 
parency ;"  in  the  fixedness  of  his  purpose,  and  ''  the  searching- 
ness  of  his  practical  insight  into  boys,"  by  a  consciousness,  al- 
most amounting  to  solemnity,  that  "when  his  eye  was  upon 
you,  he  looked  into  your  inmost  heart ;"  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  very  tone  and  outward  aspect  before  which  any 
thinir  low,  or  false,  or  cruel,  instinctively  quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-nastiness  and  vehemence 
of  expression,  which  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  stay  at  times 
involved  him  in  some  trouble,  did  not  materially  interfere  with 
their  ffeneral  notion  of  his  character.  However  mistaken  it 
might  oe  in  the  individual  case,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  took 
any  thought  about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  that  awful 
frown  wer!)  almost  always  the  expression  not  of  personal  resent- 
ment, but  of  deep,  inenable  scorn  and  indignation  at  the  sight 
of  vice  and  sin ;  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  to  observe,  that 
it  was  a  fault  against  which  he  himself  was  constantly  on  the 
watoh — and  which,  in  fact,  was  in  later  years  so  nearly  subdued, 
that  most  of  those  who  had  only  known  him  during  that  time 
can  recall  no  instance  of  it  during  their  stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of  this  feeling  of  fear 
**  grew  up  a  deep  admiration,  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of 
awe,  and  this  softened  into  a  sort  of  loyalty,  which  remained 
even  in  the  closer  and  more  affectionate  sympathy  of  later  years." 
— ^-  lam  sure,"  writes  a  pupil  who  had  no  personal  communica- 
lions  with  him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  afterwards,  and  who 
never  was  in  the  Sixth  Form,  "  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  my 
feelinffs  when  I  say,  that  I  felt  a  love  and  reverence  for  him  as 
one  of  quite  awful  greatness  and  goodness,  for  whom  I  well  re- 
member that  I  used  to  think  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life ;" 
addinff,  with  reference  to  the  thoughtless  companions  with  whom 
he  had  associated,  *'I  used  to  believe  that  I  too  had  n  work  to 
do  for  him  in  the  school,  and  did  for  his  sake  labour  to  raise  the 
lone  of  the  set  I  lived  in,  particularly  as  regarded  himself" 
It  was  in  boys  immediately  below  the  highest  form  that  this 
new  feeling  would  usually  rise  for  the  first  time,  and  awaken  a 
strong  wish  to  know  more  of  him.  Then,  as  they  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him,  their  general  sense  of  his  ability  became 
fixed,  in  the  proud  belief  that  they  were  scholars  of  a  man  who 
would  not  be  less  remarkable  to  the  world  than  h^  was  to  them- 
selves ;  and  their  increasing  consciousness  of  his  own  sincerity 
of  parpose,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them,  often  awak- 
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eaed,  even  in  the  careless  and  indifferent,  an  outward  respect 
lor  goodness,  and  an  animation  in  their  work  before  unknown  to 
tiiem.  And  when  they  iefl  school,  they  felt  that  they  had  been 
in  an  atmosphere  unlike  that  of  the  world  about  them  ;  some 
of  those,  who  lamented  not  having  made  more  use  of  his  teach^ 
ing  whilst  with  him,  felt  that  ^<  a  better  thought  than  ordinary 
oflen  reminded  them  how  he  first  led  to  it ;  and  in  matters  of 
literature  almost  invariably  found,  that  when  any  idea  of  seeming 


a  line  of  thought,  that  came  originally  from  him,  asfVom  a  great 
parent  mind."  And  when  thejr  heard  of  his  death  they  became 
conscious — often  for  the  first  time— of  the  large  place  which 
he  had  occupied  in  their  thought*,  if  not  in  their  afiectioiis. 

Such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  who  were  in  the  Sixth 
Form  with  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life ,  but  wiUi 
some  who,  from  peculiar  circumstances  or  greater  sympathy 
with  him,  came  into  more  permanent  eommunioation  with  him, 
there  was  a  yet  stronger  bond  of  onion.    His  interest  in  his 
elder  pupils,  unlike  a  mere  professional  interest,  eeemed  to  in- 
crease aner  they  had  left  the  school    No  sermons  were  so  fiiii 
of  feeling  and  instruction,  as  those  whieh  he  preached  on  the  eve 
of  their  departure  for  the  Universities.    It  was  now  that  the  in- 
tercourse which  at  school  had  been  so  broken,  and  as  it  were 
atolen  by  snatches,  was  at  last  enjoyed  between  them  to  its  full 
extent.     It  was  sometimes  in  the  few  parting  words, —  the 
earnest  blessing  which  he  then  bestowed  upon  them,— -that 
they  became  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  his  real  oare  and 
love  for  them.    The  same  anxiety  for  their  good  which  he  had 
felt  in  their  passage  through  school,  he  now  shoti'^d  without 
the  necessity  of  official  caution  and  reserve,   in  their  passage 
through  life.    To  any  pupil  who  ever  showed  any  desire  to 
continue  his  connexion  with  him  his  house  was  always  open, 
and  his  advice  and  sympathy  ready.    No  half-year,  after  the 
four  first  years  of  his  stay  at  Rugby,  passed  without  a  visit 
from  his  former  scholars  ;  some  of  them  would  come  three  or 
four  times  a  year ;  some  would  stay  in  his  house  for  weeks. 
He  would  offer  to  prepare  them  for  their  University  examina- 
tions by  previous  examinations  of  his  own ;  he  never  shrunk 
from  adding  any  of  them  to  his  already  numerous  correspondents, 
encouraging  ihem  to  write  to  him  in  all  perplesitiefl.    To  anv 
who  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  not  in  one  case  but  in  several, 
he  would  at  once  offer  assistance,  sometimes  making  them  large 
presents  of  books  on  their  entrance  at  the  University,  sometimes 
tendering  them  large  pecuniary  aid,  and  urging  to  them  that 
his  power  of  doing  so  was  exactly  one  of  those  advantages  of 
his  position  which  he  was  most  bound  to  ote.    In  writing  for 
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the  world  at  large,  they  were  in  his  thoughts,  '^  in  whose  wel- 
fare," he  said,  "  1  naturally  have  the  deepest  interest,  and  in 
whom  old  impressions  may  be  supposed  to  have  still  so  much 
force,  that  I  may  claim  from  them  at  least  a  patient  hearing." 

f^Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  Iv.)  And  when  annoyed  bv  distractions 
rom  within  the  school,  or  opposition  from  without,  he  turned,  he 
used  to  say,  to  their  visits  as  "  to  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of 
his  life." 

They,  on  their  side,  now  learned  to  admire  those  parts  of 
his  character  which,  whilst  at  school,  they  had  either  not  known 
or  only  imperfectly  understood.  Pupils,  with  chai acters  most 
different  from  each  other's,  and  from  his  own — oAen  with  opin- 
ions diverging  more  and  more  widely  from  his  as  they  advanced 
in  life —  looked  upon  him  with  a  love  and  reverence  which  made 
his  gratification  one  of  the  brightest  rewards  of  their  academical 
studies — his  good  or  evil  fame,  a  constant  source  of  interest  and 
anxiety  to  them — his  approbation  and  censure,  amongst  their 
most  practical  motives  of  action — his  example,  one  of  their  most 
habitual  rules  of  life.  To  him  they  turned  for  advice  in  every 
emergency  of  life,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  advice  itself, 
as  because  they  felt  that  no  important  step  ought  to  be  taken 
without  consulting  him.  An  additional  zest  was  imparted  to 
whatever  work  they  were  engaged  in,  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
interest  which  he  fell  in  the  progress  or  their  undertaking,  and 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  its  result  They  now  felt 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  ask  him  questions  on  the  many 

Soints  which  his  school  teaching  had  suggested  without  fully 
eveloping — but  yet  more,  perhaps,  they  prized  the  sense  of  his 
sympathy  and  familiar  kinonessj  which  made  them  feel  that  thev 
were  not  only  his  pupils,  but  his  companions.  That  youtlj ful- 
ness of  temperament  which  has  been  oefore  noticed  in  his  rela- 
tion to  boys,  was  still  more  important  in  his  relation  to  young 
men.  All  the  new  influences  which  so  strongly  divide  tlie  stu- 
dents of  the  nineteenth  century  from  those  of  the  last,  had 
hardly  less  interest  for  himself  than  for  them ;  and,  after  the 
dulness  or  vexation  of  business  or  of  controversy,  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  Rugby  would  remind  them,  (to  apply  a  favourite 
image  of  his  own,)  "  how  refreshing  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow^  and  all  is  dead  and  life- 
less, to  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  and  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness 
and  liveliness  of  ocean."  His  very  presence  seemed  to  create  a 
new  spring  of  health  and  vigour  wiihin  them,  and  to  give  to  iifo 
an  interest  and  an  elevation  which  remained  wiih  them  long 
after  they  had  lefl  him  again,  and  dwelt  so  habitually  in  their 
thoughts,  as  a  living  image,  that,  when  death  had  taken  him 
away,  the  bond  appeared  to  be  still  unbroken,  and  the  sense  of 
separation  almost  lost  in  the  still  deeper  sense  of  a  life  and  an 
union  indestructible. 
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What  were  the  permanent  effects  of  this  system  and  influ- 
ence, 18  a  question  which  cannot  yet  admit  of  an  adequate  an- 
swer, least  of  all  from  his  pupils.  The  mass  of  boys  are,  doubt- 
less, like  the  mass  of  men,  incapable  of  receiving  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  from  any  mdividual  character,  however 
remarkable;  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hardly 
any  of  his  scholars  were  called  by  rank  or  station  to  take  a 
leading  place  in  English  society,  where  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
and  character,  whatever  it  might  be  in  itself,  would  have  been 
far  more  conspicuous  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  himself,  though  never  concealing  from  himself  the  im- 
portance of  his  work,  would  constantly  dwell  on  the  scantiness 
of  its  results.  "  I  came  to  Rugby,"  he  said,  "  full  of  plans  for 
school  reform ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public 
school  was  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagmed." 
And  a^ain,  "  I  dread  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I 
know  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be 
called  so." — "  With  regard  to  one's  work,"  he  said,  "  be  it 
school  or  parish,  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling  to  entertain  is,  al- 
ways to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never  think  you  have  Bucceeded." 
He  hardly  ever  seems  to  have  indulged  in  any  sense  of  superi- 
ority to  the  other  public  schools.  Eton,  for  example,  he  would 
often  defend  against  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
the  invidious  comparisonH  which  some  persona  would  draw 
between  that  school  and  Rugby.  What  were  hie  feelings 
towards  the  improvements  taking  place  there  and  elsewhere, 
ailer  his  coming  to  Rugby,  have  been  mentioned  already; 
even  between  the  old  system  and  his  own,  he  rarely  drew  a 
strong  distinction,  conscious  though  he  must  have  been  of  the 
totally  new  elements  which  he  was  introducing.  The  earliest 
letters  from  Rugby  express  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in  what  he 
found  existing,  and  there  is  no  one  disparaging  mention  of  his 
predecessor  in  all  the  correspondence,  published  or  unpublished, 
that  has  been  collected  for  this  work. 

If,  however,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins  at  his  election,^ 
has  been  in  any  way  fulfilled,  the  result  of  his  work  need  not 
depend  on  the  rank,  however  eminent,  to  which  he  raised  Rugby 
School ;  or  the  influence,  however  powerful,  which  he  exercised 
over  his  Rugby  scholars.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Moberly,  to  whose  testimony  additional 
weight  is  given,  as  well  by  his  very  wide  difference  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  opinion,  as  bv  his  personal  experience,  first 
as  a  scholar  at  Winchester,  and  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford, 
then  as  the  tutor  of  the  roost  flourishing  college  in  that  Univer- 
sity, and  lastly,  in  his  present  position  as  Head-master  of  Win- 
chester, it  will  be  felt  that,  not  eo  much  amongst  his  own  pupils, 
nor  in  the  scene  of  his  actual  labours,  as  in  every  Public  Scnool 

1)  Sm  pag«  44. 
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throughout  England,  is  to  be  sought  the  chief  and  eodnring 
monument  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Head-mastership  at  Rugby. 

BZTBACT  FBOM   A  LBTTBK  OF   DK.   MOBERLT,  HBAO-MASTBR  OF   Wm- 

CHSSTER. 

"  Poflnbly,"  he  writes,  after  describing  his  own  recollections  ss  a 
schoolboy,  **  other  schools  may  have  been  leas  deep  in  these  delinquencies 
than  Winchester ;  I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they  were.  Bat  I  did 
not  find,  on  going  to  the  Univeredty,  that  I  was  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  wiSi  those  who  came  from  other  places ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
tone  of  young  men  at  the  University,  whether  they  came  from  Winches- 
ter, Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  wna  univeraally  irreligious. 
A  religious  under-gradnate  was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at  when  he 
appeared  ;  and  I  think  I  may  confidently  say,  hardly  to  be  found  among 
public-school  men ;  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  said,  hardly  to  be  found, 
except  in  cases  where  private  and  domestic  training,  or  good  dispositions, 
had  prevailed  over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  A  most  singular 
and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public  schools — a  change  too 
great  for  any  person  to  appreciate  adequately,  who  has  not  known  them 
in  both  these  times.  Tlds  chsnge  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  generel  im- 
provement of  our  generation  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence,  but  I  am 
sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  earnest  simpUcity  of  purpose,  strength 
of  character,  power  of  infloence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came 
near  him  could  mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement 
into  our  schools  is  mainly  attribuuble.  He  was  the  first.  It  soon  began 
to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us  in  the  University,  that  his  pupils  brought 
quite  a  different  character  with  them  to  Oxford  than  that  which  we  knew 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak  of  opinions  ;  but  his  pupils  were  thoughtful, 
manly-minded,  conscious  of  duly  and  obligation,  when  they  first  came  to 
college  ;  we  regretted,  indeed,  that  they  were  often  deeply  imbued  with 
principles  which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the 
immense  improvement  in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality  and 
personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  influence  for 
good,  which  (for  how  many  years  I  know  not)  hsd  been  absolutely  un- 
known to  our  public  schools. 

"  I  knew  personsUy  but  little  of  him.  You  remember  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him :  but  I  have  always 
felt  and  acknowledged  that  I  owe  more  to  a  few  casual  remarks  of  his  in 
respect  of  the  government  of  a  public  school,  than  to  any  advice  or  exam- 
ple of  any  other  person.  If  there  be  improvement  in  the  important  points 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  at  Winchester,  (and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  testify  with  great  thankfulness  that  the  improvement  is  real 
and  great,)  I  do  declare,  in  justice,  that  his  example  encouraged  me  to 
hope  that  it  might  be  effected,  and  his  hints  suggested  to  me  the  way  of 
effecting  it. 

**  I  fear  that  the  reply,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  your  ques- 
tion, will  hardly  be  so  satisfactory  as  you  expected,  as  it  proceeds  so  en- 
tirely upon  my  own  observations  and  inferences.  At  the  same  time  1 
have  had,  perhaps,  unusftal  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion,  having 
been  six  years  at  a  pubtic  school  at  the  time  of  their  being  at  the  low- 
est^— having  then  mingled  with  young  men  from  other  schools  at  the 
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Unirenity^— having  had  many  pvpilB  from  difieient  aebiioli,  snd  among 
them  flereial  «f  Dr.  Arnold's  most  distingoished  ones ;  and  at  laat,  having 
had  near  eight  yeara'  ezperieace,  as  the  master  of  a  school,  which  hfta 
andergone  in  great  raeasare  the  very  alteration,  which  I  have  heen  speak- 
ing of.  Moreover,  I  have  often  said  the  very  things,  which  I  have  here 
written,  in  the  hearing  of  men  of  all  sorts,  and  have  never  found  any 
body  duposed  to  contradict  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Yonrs  most  feiUlfiiDy, 

GEOflffg  MMttLT." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


«KNBRAL   LIFE    AT   RUOBT. 


It  was  natural  that  with  the  wider  range  of  duly,  and  the 
more  commanditig  position  which  Dr.  Arnold'a  new  station  gaV'O 
hiro,  there  should  have  been  a  new  stage  in  his  chcuracter  and 
views,  hardly  less  marked  intellectually,  than  that  which  accom- 
mnied  his  cnan^  from  Oxford  to  Laleham  had  been  morally. 
The  several  subjects  of  thought,  which  more  or  less  he  had  al- 
ready entertained,  especially  during  the  two  or  three  preceding 
years,  now  fell  rapidly  one  by  one  into  their  proper  places.    Rea- 
dy' as  he  still  was  to  take  the  advice  of  his  frienos  in  practice, 
bis  opinions  now  took  a  more  independent  sourse ;  and  whatever 
subsequent  modification  they  underwent,  came  not  from  without, 
liut  fr:»m  within.    Whilst  he  became  more  and  more  carefiil  to 
reconcile  his  own  views  with  those,  whom,  in  ages  past  or  present, 
he  reverenced  as  really  great  men,  the  circle  withm  whicn  he  be- 
stowed his  veneration  became  far  more  exclusive.    The  purely 
practical  element  sank  into  greater  subordination  to  the  nx>re 
imaginative  and  philosophical  tendencies  of  his  mind ;  in  works 
of  poetical  or  speculative  genius,  which  at  an  earlier  period  he 
dad  been  inclined  to  depreciate,  he  now,  looking  ai  them  from 
tinother  point  of  view,  took  an  increasing  delight    Even  within 
the  letters  of  the  first  year  there  is  a  marked  alteration  down  to 
the  very  form  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  very  mode  of  address- 
ing his  friends.    The  character  which  has  already  been  given  of 
his  boyish  verses  at  Oxford,  becomes  lees  and  less  applicable  to 
the  simde  and  touching  fragmenfis  of  poetry  in  which  from  time 
to  time  he  enpressed  the  feelings  of  his  later  years.    The  change 
of  style  of  his  published  writings  from  the  baldness  of  his  earlier 
works  to  the  vigorous  English  of  his  mature  age,  indicates  the 
correspondinji^  iropudse  given  to  his  powers,  and  tro  greater  free- 
dom and  variety  of  his  new  range  of  thought 

With  hvi  entrance,  therefore,  on  bis  work  at  Rugby,  his  public 
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l^e,  (if  it  may  so  be  called,)  no  lera  than  his  professional  life, 
properly  begins.  But  what  was  true  of  the  enecl  of  his  own 
character  in  his  sphere  as  a  teacher,  is  hardly  less  true  of  it  in 
his  sphere  as  an  author.  His  works  were  not  merely  the  incul- 
cations of  particular  truths,  but  the  expression  of  his  whole  mind ; 
and  excited  in  those  who  read  them  a  sentiment  almost  of  per- 
sonal regard  or  of  oersonal  dislike,  as  the  case  might  be,  over 
and  above  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  which 
they  contained.  Like  himself,  they  partook  at  once  of  a  practice  1 
and  speculative  character,  which  exposed  them,  like  himself,  to 
considerable  misapprehension.  On  the  one  hand,  even  the  most 
permanent  of  them  seemed  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  hour 
which  dictated  them.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  transi- 
tory seemed  to  express  no  less  the  fixed  ideas,  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  regulated ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  in  re- 
gwrd  to  both  these  aspects,  without  descending  into  the  details  and 
circumstances  of  each  particular  work,  which  the  ensuing  corres- 
pondence will  of  itself  sufficiently  describe,  to  ofier  briefly  a  few 
remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  preface  to  all  of  them. 

I.  Greatly  as  his  practical  turn  of  mind  was  modified  in  his 
later  years,  and  averse  as  he  always  was  to  what  are  technically 
called  "  practical  men,"  yet,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  views,  how- 
ever high,  which  he  did  not  labour  to  bring  into  practice  sooner 
or  later,  he  remained  eminently  practical  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
"  I  always  think,"  he  used  to  say,  ^*of  that  magnificent  sentence  of 
Bacon,  ^  In  this  world,  Grod  only  and  the  angels  may  be  specta- 
tors.' "  ^  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,"  he  observed 
in  allusion  to  Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  sermon  on  that  passage, 
''was  true  advice  to  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea; 
but  it  was  not  the  advice  which  is  needed  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  it  would  have  been  false  advice  when  they  were  to  con- 
quer Canaan."  "  I  caimot,"  he  said,  '^  enter  fully  into  these  lines 
of  Wordsworth —  ^ 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  btettbea  can  give 
Thouf  hta  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teara.* 

There  is  to  me  something  in  them  of  a  morbid  feeling — l.fe  is  not 
lon^  enough  to  take  such  intense  interest  in  objects  themselves 
so  little.  Secluded  as  he  was,  both  by  his  occupations  and  his 
domestic  habits,  from  contact  with  the  world,  even  more  than 
most  men  in  his  station,  yet  the  interest  with  which,  now  more 
than  ever,  he  entered  into  public  affairs,  was  such  as  can  rarely 
be  felt  by  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  life  of  a  nation,  he  said,  was  to  him  almost  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  habit- 
ual subjects  of  public  interest, — the  advance  of  political  and  so- 
cial reform, — the  questions  of  peace  and  war, — the  sufferings  of 
the  poorer  classes, — the  growth  of  those  rising  commonwealths 
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in  the  Australian  colonies,  where,  from  time  to  time,  he  entertain- 
ed an  ardent  desire  to  pass  the  close  of*  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
flaencing.  if  possible,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  germs  of  the 
Hitare  destinies  of  England  and  of  the  world,— came  before  hirn^ 
with  a  vividness,  which  seemed  to  belong  rather  to  a  citizen  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  than  to  the  comparative  apathy  and  retirement 
of  the  members  of  modem  states. 

It  was  of  course  only  or  chiefly  through  his  writings,  that  he 
•ould  hope  to  act  on  the  eountry  at  large ;  and  they  accordingly, 
almost  all,  became  inseparably  oound  up  with  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  so  much  words  as  deeds ;  not 
so  much  the  result  of  an  intention  to  instruct,  as  of  an  incontrol- 
lable  desire  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  were  sttuggling 
within  him.  "  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  was  the  mc^tive 
which  dictated  almost  all  of  them.  "  I  must  write  or  die,"  was 
an  expression  which  he  used  more  than  once  in  times  of  great 
public  interest,  and  which  was  hardly  too  strong  to  describe  what 
he  felt.  If  he  was  editing  Thucydides,  it  was  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  enga^d,  "  not  on  an  idle  in<}uiry  about  remote  ages 
and  forgotten  institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of  things  present, 
fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  toe  scholar,  as  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen."  ^Pref.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.) 
If  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  one 
chief  reason  was.  because  it "  could  be  understood  by  none  so  well 
as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  laws,  wno  have  been 
engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citizens  of  our  kingly 
commonwealth  of  England."  (Pref.  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  If  he  was 
anxious  to  set  on  foot  a  Commentary  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  most- 
ly at  times,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  reluctance  or  inca])acity  of 
the  men  of  his  own  generation  to  apply  to  their  own  social  state 
the  warnings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  If  he  was  desirous 
of  maintaining  against  tlie  Oxford  school  his  own  views  of  the 
Church,  it  was  that,  "  when  he  looked  at  the  social  condition  of 
his  countrymen,"  he  "  could  not  doubt  that  here  was  the  work  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that  none  else  could  do  it,  and  that 
with  the  blessing  of  her  Almighty  Head  she  could."  (Serin, 
vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  cxv.) 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  that  impatience  of 
present  evil,  which  belonged  alike  to  his  principles  ana  his  dispo- 
sition, appeared  in  his  writings,  and  imparted  lo  them — often,  pro- 
bably, unknown  to  himself— something,  if  not  of  a  polemical  as- 
pect, at  least  of  nn  attitude  of  opposition  and  attack,  averse  though 
he  was  himself  to  controversy,  and  carefully  avoiding  it  with 
those  whom  he  knew  personally,  even  when  frequently  challenged 
to  enter  upon  it.  "  The  wisdom  of  winter  is  the  folly  of  spring," 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  which  would  often  explain  changes  of 
leeling  and  expression  that  to  man}'  might  seem  inconsistencies. 
'^  If  I  were  living  in  London,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  talk  against 
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the  evil  tendenciee  of  the  clergy,  any  more  than  if  I  were  living 
in  Oxford  I  «houId  talk  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  political 
economists.  It  is  my  nature  always  to  attack  that  evil  whidi 
seems  to  rae  most  present"  It  was  thus  a  favourite  topic,  in  his 
expufition  of  Scripture,  to  remark  how  the  particular  sms  of  the 
occasion  were  denounced,  the  particular  forms  of  Antichrist  in- 
dicated often  witliout  the  qualification,  which  would  have  been 
required  by  the  presence  of  the  opposite  danger.  '^  Contrast,^' 
he  used  to  say,  <<  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when 
the  hierarchy  of  Judah  was  in  its  full  pride  and  power,  with  the 
language  of  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi,  when  it  was  in  a 
state  of  decline  and  neglecf^ 

Connected  with  this,  was  the  peculiar  vehemence  of  language, 
which  he  ollen  used,  in  speaking  of  the  subjects  and  events  of  the 
day.  This  was  indeed  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  eager- 
ness to  speak  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  especially  when 
moved  by  his  keen  sense  of  what  he  thought  evil — partly  by  the 
natural  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  speech,  which  led  him  to  adopt 
phrases  in  their  simplest  sense,  witnout  stopping  to  explain  them 
or  suspecting  that  they  would  be  misunderstood.  But  with  re- 
gard to  public  iirinciples  and  parties,  it  was  often  more  than  this. 
With  every  wish  to  be  impartial,  yet  his  natural  temperament,  as 
he  used  himself  to  ackowledge,  made  it  difl[icult  for  nim  to  place 
himself  completely  in  another's  point  of  view ;  and  thus  he  had 
a  tendency  to  judge  individuals,  with  whom  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  from  his  conception  of  the  party  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  to  look  at  both  through  the  medium  of  that  strong 
power  of  association,  which  influenced  materially  his  judg- 
ment, not  only  of  events,  but  of  men,  and  even  of  places.  Liv- 
ing individuals,  therefore,  and  existing  principles,  Inscame  lost  to 
his  view  in  the  long  line  of  images,  past  and  future,  in  which 
they  only  formed  one  link.  Every  political  or  ecclesiastical 
movement  suggested  to  him  the  recollection  of  its  historical  re- 
presentative in  past  times, — and  yet  more,  as  by  an  instinct,  half 
religious  and  half  historical,  the  thought  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  prototypes  of  the  various  forms  of  error  and  wickedness 
denounced  by  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  the  New.  And  looking  not  backwards 
only,  but  forwards,  to  their  remotest  consequences,  and  again 
guiding  himself,  as  he  thought,  by  the  example  of  the  language 
of  St  Paul,  who  "  seemed  to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  in  vision 
rather  upon  the  fuU-^own  evil  of  later  tiroes,  than  upon  the  first 
imperfect  show — the  faint  indications  of  it — in  his  own  time," 
(Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  346,)  he  saw  in  them  the  germs  of  mischief  yet 
to  come. — not  only  the  mischief  of  their  actual  triumph,  but  the 
mischief  of  the  reaction  against  them. 

There  was  besides  a  peculiar  importance  attaching,  in  his 
view,  to  political  questions,  with  which  every  reader  of  his  works 
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nmst  be  fHmiliar.  The  life  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  bim  the 
main  subject  of  hietorv — the  laws  of  political  science,  the  main 
lesson  of  history — <*  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government — ^the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the 
ripened  mind."  And  those  who  read  his  letters  will  be  startled 
at  times  by  the  interest  with  which  he  watches  the  changes  ot 
administration,  where  to  niany  the  real  difference  would  seem 
to  be  comparatively  trifling.  Thus  he  would  speak  of  a  ministry 
advocating  even  good  measures  inconsistently  with  their  po- 
sition or  principles,  "as  a  daiUr  painfulness — a  moral  east  wind, 
which  made  him  feel  uncomfortable  without  any  particular  ail- 
ment"— or  lament  the  ascendency  of  false  political  views,  as 
tending  '*U>  the  sure  moral  degradation  or  the  whole  coni- 
munity,  and  the  ultimate  social  disorganization  of  our  system," 
'*  not  from  reading  the  Morning  Chronicle  or  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  but  from  reading  the  Bible  and  Aristotle,  and  all 
history." 

Such  expressions  as  these  must  indeed  be  taken  with  the  ne- 
cessary (Qualifications  which  belong  io  all  words  spoken  to  in- 
timate friends  in  a  period  of  great  excitement  But  they  may 
serve  to  illustrate  at  least  the  occasional  strength  of  ^eling 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  explun.  It  arose,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  his  tendency  to  vicv  all  things  in  a  practical 
and  concrete  form,  and  in  part  from  his  belief  of  the  larger  power 
possessed  by  the  supreme  governors  of  society  over  the  social 
and  mora]  condition  of  those  intrusted  to  them.  But  there  were 
also/eal  principles  present  to  his  mind  whenever  he  thus  spoke, 
which  seemed  to  him  so  certain,  that  "  daily  experience  could 
hardly  remove  his  wonder  at  finding  that  they  did  not  appear  so 
to  others."  (Mod.  Hist.  Lect.,  p.  391.)  What  these  principles 
were  in  detail,  his  own  letters  will  sufficiently  show.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  how,  whilst  he  certainly  believed  that 
they  were  exemplified  to  a  great  degree  in  the  actual  state  of 
English  politics,  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  them  rose  so 
far  above  their  meaning  as  commonly  used,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  thought  that  the  same  subject  was  spoken  of.  Conservatism, 
in  his  mouth,  was  not  merely  the  watchword  of  an  English  party, 
but  I  he  symbol  of  an  evil,  against  which  his  whole  life,  public  and 
private,  was  one  continued  struggle ;  which  he  dreaded  in  his  own 
heart  no  less  than  in  the  institotions  of  his  country,  and  the  ab- 
horrense  of  which  will  be  found  to  pervade  not  only  the  pam- 

Ehlets  which  have  been  most  condemned,  but  the  sermons  which 
ave  been  most  admired,  namely,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  all 
change.  Jacobinism,  again,  in  his  use  of  the  ward,  included 
not  only  the  extreme  movement  party  in  France  or  England, 
to  which  he  usually  applied  it,  but  all  the  natural  tendencies  of 
mankind,  whether  '^  democratical,  priestly,  or  chivalrous,"  to 
oppose  the  authority  of  Law,  divine  and  human,  which  he  re- 
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garded  with  bo  deep  a  reverence.  Popular  principles  and  de- 
mocracy (when  he  used  these  words  in  a  good  sense)  were  not 
the  opposition  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  or  peeraffe,  which  he 
always  valued  as  precious  elements  of  national  lile,  hut  were  in- 
separably blendea  with  his  strong  belief  in  the  injustice  and 
wantof  sympathy  generally  shown  by  the  hieher  to  the  lower 
orders, — a  belief  which  he  oflen  declared  had  oeen  first  brought 
home  to  him,  when  after  having,  as  a  young  roan  at  Oxford,  held 
the  opposite  view,  he  first  began  seriously  to  study  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  it  bv  St  James  and  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets.  Liberal  principles  were  not  merely  the  expression  of 
his  adherence  to  a  Whig  ministry,  but  oi'  his  belief  m  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of  advance  and  re- 
form, which,  m  their  most  perfect  development,  he  conceived  to 
be  identical  with  Christianity  itself.  Even  in  their  lower  exem- 
plifications, and  in  every  age  of  the  world  except  that  before  the 
Fall  of  man  from  Paradise,  he  maintained  them  to  have  been 
by  the  very  constitution  of  human  society  the  repretentatii  es  of 
the  cause  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this  truth,  no  less  certain 
in  his  judgment  than  the  ordinary  deductions  of  natural  theology, 
he  believed  to  have  been  placed  on  a  still  firmer  basis  by  the  higher 
standard  held  out  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  revelation 
of  a  moral  law,  which  no  intermixture  of  races  or  change  of  na- 
tional customs  could  possibly  endanger. 

That  he  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a  mem- 
ber of  any  party,  is  best  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  all 
parties  afike,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  claimed  or  re- 
nounced him  as  an  associate.  Ecclesiastically,  he  neither  be- 
longed, nor  felt  himself  to  belong,  to  any  of  the  existing  sections 
of  Uie  English  clergy ;  and  from  the  so-called  High  Church, 
Low  Church,  and  Evangelical  bodies,  he  always  stood,  not  per- 
haps equally,  but  yet  decidedly  aloof  1  Politically,  indeed,  he 
held  himself'^  to  be  a  strong  Whig ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact^  he 
found  that  In  cases  of  practical  co-operation  with  that  party,  he 
differed  almost  as  much  from  them  as  from  their  opponents ;  and 
would  o(\en  confess  with  sorrow,  that  there  were  none  among 
them  who  realized  what  seemed  to  him  their  true  principles. 
And  whilst  in  later  years  his  feelings  and  language  on  these 
subjects  were  somewhat  modified,  he  at  all  times,  even  when  most 
tenaciously  holding  to  his  opinions,  maintained  the  principle, 
that  "  political  truths  are  not.  like  moral  truths,  to  be  held  as  ab^ 
solutely  certain,  nor  ever  wnolly  identical  with  the  professions 
or  practice  of  any  party  or  individual."  (Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  i.  p.  xi.)  There  were  few  warnings  to  his  pupils  on  the  en- 
trance into  life  more  solemn,  than  those  against  party-spirit, 
against  giving  to  any  human  party,  sect,  society,  or  cause,  that 
undivided  sympathy  and  service  which  he  held  to  be  due  only 
to  the  one  party  and  cause  of  all  good  men  under  their  Divine 
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Head.'  There  were  few  more  fervent  aspirations  for  his  chil- 
dren, than  that  with  which  he  closes  a  letter  in  1833:  "May 
God  grant  to  my  sons,  if  they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken 
love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves, 
with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties,  save  that  one  tie, 
which  binds  them  to  the  party  of  Christ  against  wickedness." 

II.  But  no  temporary  interest  or  excitement  was  allowed  to 
infringe  on  the  loiliness  or  the  unity  of  his  ultimate  ends,  to 
which  every  particular  jplan  that  he  took  up,  and  every  particu- 
lar line  of  thought  which  he  followed,  was  completely  sub- 
ordinate. However  open  to  objection  may  have  been  many  of 
his  practical  suggestions,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they 
were  never  the  result  oi'  accidental  fancies,  but  of  fixed  and  rul- 
ing ideas.  However  fertile  he  might  be  in  supplying  details, 
when  called  for,  it  was  never  on  them,  but  on  principles,  that  he 
reste,d  his  claim  to  be  heard ;  oAen  and  oHen  he  aeclared  that 
if  these  could  be  received  and  acted  upon,  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  particular  application  of  them,  which  he  might  have  pro- 
posed, and  nothmg  for  the  failure  of  particular  schemes,  if  he 
could  hope  that  his  example  would  excite  others  to  execute  them 
better. 

Striving  to  fulfil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man,  in 
which  he  took  especial  pleasure,  "  a  being  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after,"  he  learned  more  and  more,  whilst 
never  losing  his  hold  on  the  present,  to  live  also  habitually  in 
the  past  and  for  the  future.  Vehement  as  he  was  in  assailing 
evil,  his  whole  mind  was  epsentialiy  not  destructive  but  con- 
structive; his  love  of  reform  was  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love 
of  the  institutions  which  he  wished  to  reform ;  his  hatred  of 
shadows  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  realities.  "  He  was 
an  idoloclast,"  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  "  at  once  zealous  and 
fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at  the  same  time 
animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the  ideas  which  those  idols 
carnalize  and  stifle."  Impatient  as  he  was,  even  to  restless- 
ness, of  evils  which  seemed  to  him  capable  of  remedy,  he  yet 
was  ready,  as  some  have  thought  even  to  excess,  to  repose  with 
the  most  undoubting  confidence  on  what  he  held  to  be  a  general 
law.  "Ah,"  he  paid,  speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  parable  of  the 
"  earth,  of  herself,  bringing  forth  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear," — "  how  much  there  is  in  those 
words :  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  work  at  them  thorough- 
ly." "  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  was  a  truth  on 
which  in  its  widest  flense  he  endeavoured  to  dwell  alike  in  hia 
private  and  public  relations. — alike  in  practice  and  in  specula- 
tion. "  You  know  you  do  what  God  does,"  was  his  answer  to 
an  expression  of  a  painful  sense  of  the  increase  of  a  child's  re- 

])  See  Sermon  on  "  Who  iire  partaken  in  our  hope?"  rol.  iii. 
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Bponsibility  by  an  early  Christian  education.  "We  may  be 
content,  1  think,  to  share  the  responBibility  with  Christ."  And 
on  more  general  subjects,  "  We  must  brace  our  minds,"  he  said, 
in  an  unpublished  sermon,  '^  We  must  brace  our  minds  to  the 
full  extent  of  that  great  truth — that  ^  no  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time  ;'  still  amidst  outward  darkness  and  inward, — amidst 
a  world  going  on,  as  it  seems,  in  its  own  course,  with  no  other 
laws  than  those  which  God  has  given  to  nature , — amidst  all  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  our  own  hearts — the  deepest  diffi- 
culties sitting  hard  beside  the  most  blessed  truths — utill  we 
must  seek  aAer  the  Lord  with  unabated  faith  if  so  be  that  we 
may  find  him."  It  was  not  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  diffi- 
culties—but that  (to  apply  his  own  words)  ^'before  a  confessed 
and  unconquerable  difficulty  bis  mind  reposed  as  quietly  as  in 
possession  of  a  discovered  truth." 

His  time  for  reading  at  Laleham  and  Rugby  was  necessarily 
limited  by  his  constant  engagements — hut  his  peculiar  habits  and 
turn  of  mind  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much,  which  to  others 
in  similar  circumstances  would  have  been  impossible.  He  had 
a  remarkable  facility  for  turning  to  account  spare  fragments  of 
time — for  appropriating  what  he  casually  heard,  and  (or  master- 
ing the  contents  of  a  book  by  a  very  rapid  perusal.  His  memory 
was  exceedingly  retentive  of  all  subjects  in  which  he  took  any 
interest;  and  the  studies  of  his  youth — especially  of  what  he 
used  to  call  the  "  golden  time"  between  his  degree  and  his  leav- 
ing Oxford — were  perpetually  supplying  him  with  materials  for 
his  later  labours.  The  custom  which  he  then  began,  of  refer- 
ring at  once  to  the  sources  and  original  documents  of  history, 
as  in  Rymer,  Montfaueon,  and  the  Summa  Conciliorum,  gave  a 
lasting  ireshness  and  solidity  to  his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of 
merely  exchanging  his  later  for  his  earlier  acquisitions,  the  one 
eeeined  to  be  a  natural  development  of  the  other. 

Whenever  a  new  line  of  study  was  opened  to  him,  he  fear- 
lessly followed  it;  a  single  question  would  oHen  cost  him  much 
research  in  books  for  which  he  naturally  cared  but  little ;  for 
philological  purposes,  he  was  endeavouring  even  in  his  later 
years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  lan- 
guages ;  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  correspondence  with 
scientific  men  or  scholars  on  minute  points  of  history  or  geogra- 
phy; in  theology  he  had  almost  always  on  hand  one  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  his  great  work  on  Church  and  State.  He  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  learning,  though  impatient  of  the  pretensions  to  the 
name  oden  made  by  a  mere  amount  of  reading ;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  what  was  required  in  order  to  treat  of  any  subject  fully, 
was  perpetually  rising  before  him.  It  would  ofXen  happen,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  his  works  were  written  in  hasten 
and  were  therelbre  sometimes  expressed  nakedly  and  abruptly. 
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Bat  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  infer  from  the  unblotted.  unre- 
Yised  manuscript,  which  went  to  the  press  as  it  came  from  his 
pen,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  much  thought  and  reading ;  al- 
though he  hardly  ever  corrected  what  he  had  once  written,  yet 
he  otlen  approached  the  same  subject  in  various  forms ;  the  sub- 
stance of  every  paragraph  had,  as  he  oflen  said,  been  in  his 
mind  for  years,  and  sometimes  had  been  actually  written  at 
greater  length  or  in  another  shape ; — ^his  sense  of  deficient  know- 
ledge oflen  deterred  him  from  publishing  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him :  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  read  i'ar 
more  than  he  expressed  in  writing,  and  to  write  much  which  he 
never  gave  to  the  world. 

What  he  actually  achieved  in  his  works  falls  so  far  short  of 
what  he  intended  to  achieve,  that  it  seems  almost  like  an  inius- 
tice  to  judge  of  his  aims  and  views  by  them.  Yet,  even  in  what 
he  had  already  published  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  often  the  first  to 
delineate  in  outline  what  others  may  hereafter  fill  up;  the  first 
to  give  expression  in  England  to  views,  which  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  already  attained ;  the  first  to  propose,  amidst 
obloquy  or  indifference,  measures  and  principles,  which  the 
rapid  advance  of  public  opinion  has  so  generally  adopted,  as  al- 
most to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  who  first  gave  utterance 
to  them.  And  those,  who  know  the  intentions  which  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  premature  death,  will  form  their  notion  of  what 
he  was  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  not  so  much 
from  the  actual  writings  which  he  lived  to  complete,  as  from  the 
design  of  the  three  great  works,  to  which  he  looked  forward  as 
the  labours  of  his  latest  years,  and  which,  as  belonging  not  more 
to  one  period  of  his  life  than  another,  and  as  forming,  even  in 
his  mere  conception  of  them,  the  centres  of  all  that  he  thought 
or  wrote,  on  whatever  subject,  would  have  furnished  the  key  to 
ail  his  views— a  History  of  Rome,  a  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  and,  in  some  sense  including  both  of  these  within 
itself,  a  Treatise  on  Church  and  State,  or  Christian  Politics. 

1.  His  early  fondness  for  history  grew  constantly  upon  him ; 
he  delighted  in  it,  as  feeling  ii  to  be  '■  simply  a  search  after 
truth,  where,  by  daily  becoming  more  ftmiliar  with  it,  truth 
seems  for  ever  more  within  your  grasp :"  the  images  of  tJie  past 
were  habitually  in  his  mind,  and  haunted  him  even  in  sleep, 
with  a  vividness  which  would  bring  before  him  some  of  the 
most  strikinff  passages  in  ancient  history — the  death  of  Ctesar, 
the  wars  of  Sylla,  the  sieg6  of  Syracuse,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem — as  scenes  in  which  he  was  himself  taking  an  active 
part.  What  objects  he  put  before  him,  as  an  historian,  may 
best  be  judged  from  his  own  view  of  the  province  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  altogether  imperfect,  in  his  judgment,  unless  it 
was  not  only  a  plan  bat  a  picture ;  unless  it  represented  '*  what 
men  thought,  what  they  hated,  what  they  loved;"  unless  it 
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*^  pointed  the  way  to  that  higher  region,  within  which  she  her- 
self is  not  permitted  to  enter ;"'  and  in  the  details  of  geograph- 
ical or  military  descriptions  he  took  especial  pleasure,  and  him- 
self remarkably  excelled  in  them.  Still  it  was  in  the  dramatic 
faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metaphysical  faculty  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  felt  himself  deficient ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
in  the  political  rather  than  the  philosophical  or  biographical  de- 
partment of  history, — in  giving  a  combined  view  of  different 
states  or  of  different  periods — in  analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  in- 
stitutions, that  his  chief  merit  consists. 

What  were  his  views  of  Modern  History  will  appear  in  the 
mention  of  his  Oxford  Professorship.  But  it  was  in  ancient  his- 
tory that  he  naturally  felt  the  greatest  delight  "  I  linger  round 
a  subject,  which  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  quit  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  treating  it  too  unworthily,"  were  his  expressions 
of  regret,  when  he  had  finished  his  edition  of  Thucydides ;  "  the 
subject  of  what  is  miscalled  ancient  history,  the  really  modern 
history  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Kome,  which  has  for 
years  interested  me  so  deeply,  that  it  is  painful  to  feel  myself^ 
after  all,  so  unable  to  paint  it  fully."  His  earliest  labours  had 
been  devoted  not  to  Roman,  but  to  Greek  history ;  and  there 
still  remains  amongst  his  MSS.  a  short  sketch  of  Uie  rise  of  the 
Greek  natioo.  written  between  1820  and  1823,  and  carried  down 
to  the  time  or  the  Persian  wars.  And  in  later  years,  his  edition 
of  Thucydides,  undertaken  originally  with  the  design  of  illus- 
trating that  author  rather  historically  than  philologicaliy,  con- 
tains in  its  notes  and  appendices,  the  most  systematic  remains 
of  his  studies  in  this  direction,  and  at  one  time  promised  to  em- 
body his  thoughts  on  the  most  striking  periods  of  Athenian 
history.  Nor,  aAer  he  had  abandoned  mis  design,  did  he  ever 
lose  his  interest  in  the  subject ;  his  real  sympathies  (if  one  may 
venture  to  say  so)  were  always  with  Athens  rather  than  with 
Rome ;  some  of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  his  mind  were 
Greek  rather  than  Roman ;  from  the  vacancy  of  the  early  Ro- 
man annals  he  was  for  ever  turning  to  the  contemporary  records 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths,  to  pay  "an  involuntary  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  old  associations  and  immortal  names,  on 
which  we  can  scarcely  dwell  too  long  or  too  oflen ;"  the  false- 
hood and  emptiness  of  the  Latin  historians  were  for  ever  sug- 
gesting the  contrast  of  their  Grecian  rivals ;  the  two  opposite 
poles  in  which  he  seemed  to  realize  his  ideas  of  the  worst  and 
the  best  qualities  of  an  historian,  with  feelings  of  personal  an- 
tipathy and  sympathy  towards  each,  were  Livy  and  Thu- 
cydides. 

Even  these  scattered  notices  of  what  he  once  hoped  to  have 
worked  out  more  fully,  will  often  furnish  the  student  of  Greek 

])  Hittory  of  Rone,  vol.  i.  p.  98 }  vol.  li.  p.  173. 
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histoiy  with  the  means  of  entering  upon  its  most  remarkable 
epochs  under  his  guidance.  Those  who  have  carefully  read  his 
works,  or  shared  his  instructions,  can  still  enjoy  the  light  which 
he  has  thrown  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Greele  common- 
wealths, and  their  analogy  with  the  States  of  modern  Europe ;  and 
apply,  in  their  manifold  relations,  the  principles  which  he  has  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  ideas  attached  in  the  Greek 
world  to  race,  to  citizenship,  and  to  law.  They  can  still  catch 
the  glow  of  almost  passionate  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  depth  of  emotion  with 
which  he  watched,  like  an  eye-witness,  the  failure  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  expedition.  They  can  still  trace  the  almost  personal 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  the  great  cridis  of  Greek 
society,  when  *<  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and  virtue, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  alike  of  the  democratical  and  aristo- 
cratical  vulgar;"  when  "  all  that  audacity  can  dare,  or  subtlety 
contrive,  to  make  the  words  of  *  good '  and  '  evil '  change  their 
meaning,  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and  by  his  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  and  faith  unshaken,  was  put  to  shame."  They  can 
well  imagine  the  intense  admiration,  with  which  he  would  have 
dwelt,  in  detail,  on  what  he  has  now  lefl  only  in  faint  outline : — 
Alexander  at  Babylon  impressed  him  as  one  of  the  most  solemn 
scenes  in  all  history ;  the  vision  of  Alexander's  career,  even  to 
the  lively  image  which  he  entertained  of  his  youthful  and  god- 
like beauty,  rose  constantly  before  him  as  the  most  signal  in- 
stance of  the  effects  of  a  good  education  against  the  temptations  of 
power; — as  being,  beyond  any  thing  recorded  in  Roman  history, 
the  career  of  "  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  even 
after  the  period,  when  Greece  ceased  to  possess  any  real  interest 
for  him,  he  loved  to  hang  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  over  the 
last  decay  of  Greek  genius  and  wisdom — *•*•  the  worn-out  and 
cast-off  skin,  from  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to 
carry  his  youth  and  vigour  to  other  lands." 

out,  deep  as  was  his  interest  in  Grecian  history,  and  though 
in  some  respects  no  other  part  of  ancient  literature  derived  so 
great  a  light  from  his  researches,  it  was  to  his  History  of  Rome 
that  he  looked  as  the  chief  monument  of  his  historical  fame. 
Led  to  it  partly  by  his  personal  feeling  oi'  regard  towards  Nie- 
buhr  and  Uhevalier  Bunsen,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  encour- 
agement, there  was,  moreover,  something  in  the  subject  itself 
peculiarly  attractive  to  him,  whether  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
field  which  it  embraced, — ("  the  History  of  Rome,"  he  said, 
"must  be  in  some  sort  the  History  of  the  World,") — or  in  the 
congenial  element  which  he  naturally  found  in  the  character  of 
a  people,  "whose  distinguishing  quality  was  their  love  of  insti- 
tutions and  order,  and  itheir  reverence  for  law."  Accordingly, 
after  approaching  it  in  various  forms,  he  at  last  conceived  the 
design  of  the  work,  of  which  the  three  published  volumes  are  the 
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resolt,  but  which  he  had  intended  to  carry  down,  in  tocceauve 
periods,  to  what  seemed  to  him  its  natural  termination  in  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne.    (Pref.  yoI.  i.  p.  yii.) 

The  two  earlier  .volumes  occupy  a  place  in  the  History  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  ancient  world  generally,  which  in  England 
had  not  and  has  not  been  otherwise  filled  up^  Yet  in  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat,  his  peculiar  talents  had  hardly  a  fair 
field  for  their  exercise.  The  want  of  personal  characters  and  of 
distinct  events,  which  Niebohr  was  to  a  certain  extent  able  to 
supply  from  the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  felicity  of  his 
conjectures,  was  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  an  historian 
whose  strength  lay  in  combining  what  was  already  known, 
rather  than  in  deciphering  what  was  unknown,  and  whose 
veneration  for  his  predecessor  made  him  distrustful  not  only  of 
dissenting  from  his  judgment,  but  even  of  seeing  or  discovering 
more  than  had  been  by  him  seen  or  discovered  before.  '<No 
man,"  as  he  said,  ^  can  step  gracefully  or  boldly  when,  he  is 
groping  his  way  in  the  dark,"  (Hist  Rome,  i.  p.  133,)  and  it  is 
with  a  melancholy  interest  that  we  read  his  complaint  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject : — ^*I  can  but  encourage  myself  whilst 
painfully  feeling  my  way  in  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope 
of  arrivinfr  at  last  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and 
fulness  oi  a  detailed  cotemporary  history."  (Hist  Rome,  ii.  p. 
447.)  But  the  narrative  of  the  second  runic  war,  which  occu- 
pies the  third  and  posthumous  volume,  both  as  being  compara- 
tively unbroken  ground,  and  as  affording  so  full  a  scope  for  his 
talents  in  military  and  geographical  descriptions,  mav  well  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  his  historical  powers,  and  has  Seen  pro- 
nounced by  its  editor,  Archdeacon  Hare,  to  be  the  first  history 
which  ^'  has  given  any  thing  like  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  wonderiul  genius  and  noble  character  of  Hannibal."  With 
this  volume  the  work  was  broken  off:  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to 
coronlete  it 

The  outline  in  his  early  articles  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Metro- 
politana,  of  the  later  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,  *'  a  subject  so 
glorious,"  he  writes  in  1824,  "  that  I  groan  beforehand  when  I 
think  how  certainly  I  shall  fail  of  doing  it  justice," — provokes  of 
itself  the  desire  to  see  how  he  would  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground  again  with  his  added  knowledge  and  experience—how 
the  characters  of  the  time,  which  even  in  this  rough  sketch  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  English  work  on  the  same 
period,  would  have  been  reproduced — how  he  would  have  repre* 
sented  the  pure'  character  and  military  gehius  of  his  favourite 

])  It  vAj  h9  nactnarj,  (eapeeiallj  taiica  the  rveeot  poblioation  of  NMbuht's  Lao- 
toiet,  where  a  very  different  opiniou  U  advitceted.)  to  refer  to  Dr.  Amold'e  own  esti- 
mate of  the  moral  eharaet^r  of  PtompoT,  which,  it  is  beliered,  he  retained  oaahered, 
in  the  Eii«ye.  Metrop.  ii.  9Bfi.    The  fbllowiDf  extract  from  a  letter  of  Genoral  Napier 
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hero,  Pompejr — or  expreiaed  hia  mingled  admiration  and  abhor- 
reoce  of  the  intellectual  power  and  moral  degradation  ofCflBsar ; 
— how  he  would  have  done  justice  to  the  coarseness  and  cruelty 
of  Marius,  ^  the  lowest  of  democrats  " — or  amidst  ail  his  crimes, 
to  the  views  of  "the  most  sincere  of  aristocrats,"  Sylia.  And  in 
advancing  to  the  further  times  of  the  Empire,  his  scattered  hints 
exhibit  his  strong  desire  to  reach  those  events,  to  which  all  the 
intervening  volumes  seemed  oni]^  a  prelude.  ''I  would  not 
overstrain  my  eyes  or  my  faculties,"  he  writes  in  1840,  "  but 
whilst  eyesight  and  strength  are  yet  undecayed,  I  want  to  get 
through  the  earlier  Roman  History,  to  come  down  to  the  Impe- 
rial and  Christian  times,  which  form  a  subject  of  such  deep  in- 
terest" What  his  general  admiration  for  Niebuhr  was  as  a 
practical  motive  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  that  his  deep 
aversion  to  Gibbon,  as  a  man,  was  in  the  latter  part  "My 
highest  ambition,"  be  said,  as  early  as  1826,  "  and,  what  I  hope 
to  do  as  far  as  I  can,  is  to  make  my  history  the  very  reverse  of 
Qibbon  in  this  respect, — that  whereas  the  spirit  of  his  work,  from 
its  low  morality,  is  hostile  to  religion,  without  speaking  directly 
against  it;  so  my  greatest  desire  would  be,  in  my  History,  by  its 
high  morals  and  its  general  tone,  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause,  with- 
out actually  bringing  it  forward." 

There  would  have  been  the  place  for  his  unfolding  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastics  history, 
but  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  written,  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  the  world.  "  The  period  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian," 
he  writes,  as  far  back  as  1824,  "I  will  not  willingly  give  up  to 
any  one,  because  I  have  a  particular  object,  namely,  to  blend 
the  civil  and  religious  history  together  more  than  has  ever  yei 
been  done."  There  he  would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  expressedhis 
view  of  the  external  influences,  which  checked  the  free  growth 
of  the  early  Church — the  gradual  revival  of  Judaic  principles 
under  a  Christian  form— the  gradual  extinction  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  system  of  government,  Roman  and  Gen- 
tile  in  its  origin,  which,  according  to  his  latest  opinion,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Church  rulers  from  the  time  of  Cyprian.  There, 
on  the  other  band,  he  would  have  dwelt  on  the  self-denying  zeal 
and  devotion  to  truth,  which  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  the 
very  name  ot  Martyr,  and  on  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
which  he  delighted  to  feel  with  such  men  as  Athanasius  and 
Augustine,  discerning,  even  in  what  he  thought  their  weak- 
nesses, a  signal  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  unaided 

nay  not  ba  without  intereit  in  confinnatioii  of  an  opinioo  which  h«  had  himelf  fbtraed 
iad«peiidentlj  of  it  "  Tell  Dr.  Aroold  to  beware  of  falling  Into  the  error  of  Ponpejr 
being  a  bad  general :  he  wai  a  Teiy  great  one.  perhapa  in  a  purely  military  Mnte 
greater  than  Cttear.**— At  the  aame  time  it  should  be  observed,  that  his  adniratiou  of 
Casar's  intellectual  greatness  was  always  very  strong,  and  it  was  almost  with  an  In- 
dignant  animation  that,  on  the  starting  of  an  objection  that  CMar*s  Tictoriea  were 
only  gained  over  inferior  enemies,  he  at  once  denied  the  infbrence,  and  Instantly  re- 
counted campaign  after  campaign  in  refhtatlon. 
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by  other  mdans,  than  its  intrioBic  excellence  and  holineM.  Last- 
ly, with  that  analytical  method,  which  he  delighted  to  pursue  in 
hie  historical  researches,  he  would  have  traced  to  their  source, 
"those  evil  currents  of  neglect,  of  uncharitablenees,  and  of  igno- 
rance, whose  full  streams  we  now  find  so  pestilent,"  first,  "  in  the 
social  helplessness  and  intellectual  frivolousness  "  of  the  close  of 
the  Roman  empire;  and  then,  in  that  event  which  had  attracted 
bis  earliest  interest,  "the  nominal  conversion  of  the  northern  na- 
tions to  Christianity, — avast  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  advancementof  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  (Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  88,)  as  explaining  the  more  con- 
firmed separation  of  clergy  ana  lai^  in  later  times,  and  the  incom- 
plete influence  which  Christianity  has  exercised  upon  the  institu- 
tions even  of  Christian  countries."    (Serm.  vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  xiv.) 

2.  Strong  as  was  his  natural  taste  for  History,  it  was  to  The- 
ology that  he  looked  as  the  highest  sphere  of  his  exertions,  and  as 
the  province  which  most  needed  them.  The  chief  object,  which 
he  here  proposed  to  himself— in  fact,  the  object  which  he  con- 
ceived as  the  proper  end  of  Theology  itself— was  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  his 
early  studies  at  Oxford,  when  he  analyzed  and  commented  on 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  with  Chrysoetom's  Homilies,  down  to 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot 
a  Rugby  edition  of  them,  under  his  own  supenntendence,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  this  design.  In  the  scattered  notices  of  it  in 
his  Sermons,  published  and  unpublished,  there  is  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  combine  his  principles  into  a  distinct  whole ;  and  to 
conceive  them,  not  in  the  polemical  form,  which  in  his  later 
years  they  sometimes  presented  in  their  external  aspect,  but  as 
the  declaration  of  his  positive  views  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
wholly  independent  of  any  temporary  controversy ;  and  as  the 
most  complete  reflex,  not  only  ol  his  capacities  as  an  interpreter, 
but  also  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  powers  of  historical  discernment, 
on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of  his  religious  feelings. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  exposition 
of  his  views,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  liveliest  image  of  what  he 
was  in  this  department  will  be  given  by  presenting  their  main 
features,  as  they  were  impressed  on  the  mmd  of  the  same  earlier 
pupil  and  later  friend,  wnosc  name  has  before  occurred  in  these 
pages,  and  whose  personal  recollections  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  most  admired  him,  will  probably  convey  a  truer  and  more 
distinct  conception  than  would  be  left  by  a  representation  of  the 
same  facts  in  general  language,  or  from  a  more  distant  point  of 
view. 

My  D%ki  Stanley, 

You  ask  me  to  describe  Dr.  Arnold  as  on  Exegetical  Divine  :  I  feel 
mysj'if  allognher  iiiiqjil  to  such  a  task;  indeed,  (  have  no  Diher  ejj- 
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eue  for  writing  at  mil  on  such  a  anfajeet,  than  tht  het  that  I  eaiiy  appro* 
dated  his  greatneas  aa  a  Theologian,  and  for  many  yeaia  had  the  happi- 
neaa  of  diaenaaing  frequently  with  him  hia  general  viewa  on  wM^nrily; 
Divinity.  It  waa  one  of  my  earlieat  conrictiona  reapecting  him,  that  dia- 
tingniahed  aa  he  waa  in  many  departmenta  of  literatore  and  practical 
philoaophy,  he  waa  most  diatingaiahed  aa  an  interpreter  of  Scriptnie ;  and 
the  lapae  of  yean,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  hia  mind  and  character, 
have  bat  confirmed  thia  conviction.  Aa  an  ezpoander  of  the  word  of 
God,  AmoJid  alwaya  haaaeemed  tome  to  be  truly  and  emphatically  great. 
I  do  not  aay  thia  on  account  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  what  ha 
actually  achieved  in  thia  department ;  for,  unfortunately,  ha  never  gave 
himaelf  up  folly  to  it  ;  he  never  worked  at  it,  aa  the  great  buaineaaof  hia 
literary  lifo.  1  ahaJl  ever  deplore  hia  not  having  done  ao  ;  and  I  weU  re- 
member how  aharp  waa  the  struggle,  when  he  had  to  chooae  between  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  Hiatory ;  and  how  the  cboioa 
waa  determined,  not  by  the  conaideration  of  what  hia  peculiar  talent  waa 
moat  cakulated  for  perfonning  aocceaBfolly,  but  by  regard  to  eztrinaie 
matteia^ — ^the  prejudice  of  the  clergy  againat  him,  the  unripeneaa  of  E2ng- 
land  for  a  hee  and  unfettered  diacuadon  of  Scriptnnl  Exegeaa,  and  the 
injury  which  he  might  be  likely  to  do  hia  general  uaefohicn.  And,  aa  I 
then  did  my  utmoet  to  determioe  hia  labours  to  the  field  of  Theology,  ao 
now  I  muat  deeply  regret  the  heavy  loaa,  which  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  cauae  of  aonnd  interpretation— «nd,  aa  founded  upon  it,  of  doctrinal 
Theology — haa  auatained  in  England.  The  amount,  then  of  interpreta- 
tion which  he  haa  published  to  the  world,  though  not  inconaidembla,  ia 
■till  amall  in  respect  of  what  there  remained  to  be  done  by  him ;  but  Ar^ 
nold  haa  fomiahed  a  method— haa  eatablished  principlea  and  ralea  for 
interpreting  Scripture,  which,  with  God'a  bleaaing,  will  be  the  guide  of 
many  a  foture  labourer,  and  promise  to  produce  fruit  of  ineatimable  value. 
In  his  writinga  the  atudent  will  find  a  path  opened  before  him — a  manner 
of  handling  the  word  of  God — a  pointing  out  of  the  end  to  be  held  in 
view— and  a  light  thrown  on  the  road  that  leads  to  it,  that  will  amply 
repay  the  deepeat  meditation  on  them,  and  will  (if  I  may  aay  ao  without 
preaomption)  fomiah  reeulta  foil  of  the  richeat  truth,  and  deatLsed  to  ezer- 
ciae  a  commanding  influence  on  the  conduct  and  determination  of  reli- 
gioua  contrcwersy  hereafter. 

It  moat  be  carefolly  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  methoda  of 
leading  Scripture,  perfectly  distinct  in  th^ir  objecta  and  nature:  the 
<me  ia  practical,  the  other  scientific  ;  the  one  sims  at  the  edification  of 
the  reader,  the  other  at  the  enlightenment  of  hia  understanding  ;  the  one 
aeeka  the  religioua  truth  of  Scripture  aa  bearing  on  the  inquirer'a  heart  and 
personal  feelings,  the  other  the  right  comprehension  of  the  literary  and  in- 
tellectual portiona  of  the  Bible.  That  Arnold  read  and  meditated  on  the 
word  of  God  aa  a  disciple  of  Chsist  for  his  soul's  daily  edification ;  that  it 
waa  to  him  the  word  of  life,  the  fountain  of  hia  deepest  feelings,  the  rule 
of  his  life  ;  that  he  dwelt  in  the  bumbleat,  most  reverential,  moat  praver- 
fol  atndy  of  its  aimpleat  trutha,  and  under  the  abiding  influence  of  their 
power,  aa  they  were  aarimilated  into  hia  qiiritual  k^ing  by  foiih ;  that 
Arnold  felt  and  did  all  thia,  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  life,  and  every  page  of 
yoar  biography,  amply  attest.  Those,  who  were  moat  intimate  with  him, 
will  readily  recall  the  mingled  feclinga  of  reverence  and  devotion  with 


which  h«  wonld»  in  hit  lonelier  haan,  repctt  to  himwlf  mwh  pmigei  m 
the  raising  of  LazaiuB,  or  the  description  of  the  Judgment ;  nor  will  they 
easily  forget  the  deep  emotion,  with  which  he  was  agitated,  when,  on  a 
comparison  having  been  made  in  his  family  circle,  which  seemed  to  place 
St.  Faul  above  St.  John,  he  bunt  into  tears,  and  in  his  own  earnest  and 
loving  tone,  repeated  one  of  the  verses  irom  St.  John,  and  begged  that 
the  comparison  might  never  again  be  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  multi- 
ply illustrations  of  this  feeling  ;  but  one  more  will  suffice.  Fmdiog  that 
one  of  his  children  had  been  greatly  shocked  and  overcome  by  the  first 
sight  of  death,  he  tenderly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  feeling  which  had 
been  awakened,  and  opening  a  Bible,  pointed  to  the  words,  **  Then  com- 
elh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  waa  about  hia  head,  not  lying 
with  the  Unen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself."  No- 
thing, he  said,  to  his  mind,  afforded  us  such  comfort  when  shrinking  from 
the  outward  accompaniments  of  deaths— the  grave,  the  grave-clothes,  the 
lonelineas^— aa  the  thought  that  all  these  had  been  around  our  Lord  him- 
aelf,  round  Him>who  died,  and  is  now  alive  for  evermore. 

But  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  other,  and  strictly  intellectual, 
process ;  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  collection  of  an* 
cient  books  fiill  of  the  mightiest  intellectual  truths  ;  as  the  record  of  God's 
dealings  with  man ;  and  the  historical  monument  of  the  moat  wonder- 
fiil  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  the  office  of  such  an  interpre* 
ter,  Arnold  poasessed  rare  and  eminent  qualifications:  learning,  piety« 
jadgment,  historical  tact,  sagacity.  The  excellence  of  his  method  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads : — 1.  He  had  a  very  remarkable,  I  should 
rather  aay  (if  I  might)  wonderful  discernment  for  the  divine,  as  incorpo- 
rated  in  the  human  element  of  Scripture ;  and  the  recognition  of  these  two 
separate  and  most  distinct  elements^ — the  careful  separation  of  the  two» 
•0  that  each  shall  be  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  determined  on  its  own 
principles,  was  the  foundation  of  the  grand  characteristic  principle  of  his 
Exegesis.  Our  Lord's  words,  that  we  must  "  render  to  Csnrthe  things 
which  are  Caesar'a,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  seemed  to 
him  to  be  of  universal  application,  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  And  hiiB  object  waa  not,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religious  truths,  tut  to  study  its 
contents  themselvea— to  end,  in  short,  instead  of  beginning  with  doctrine. 
Lideed,  doctrine,  in  the  strict  sense,  doctrine,  as  pure  religious  theory* 
such  as  it  is  exhibited  in  scientific  articles  and  creeds,  never  was  his  object. 
Doctrine,  in  its  practical  and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on  religious  feeling 
and  character,  not  doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  disclosure  of  spiritual 
or  material  eassences,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  was  all  that  he  endeav- 
oured to  find,  all  that  he  beheved  could  be  found,  in  the  teaching  df  Scrip- 
ture. 

First  of  all  he  approached  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  in  the  same 
real  historical  qurit,  with  the  same  methods,  rules,  and  principles,  as  he 
did  Thucydidesi  He  recognized  in  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  the  use 
of  a  himian  instrument — slanguage ;  and  thia  he  would  afcertain  and  £ji, 
as  in  any  other  authors,  by  the  same  philological  rulrs.  Further,  too,  the 
Bible  presents  an  assemblage  of  historical  events,  it  announces  an  histor- 
ical religion ;  and  the  historical  element  Arnold  judged  of  historically  bf 
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die  eBtaUtthed  rales  of  history,  mbecantieting  the  general  rencity  of 
Scripture  even  amidst  occasional  inaccuracies  of  detail,  and  proposing  to 
lumself,  for  his  special  end  here,  the  reproduction,  in  the  language  and 
Ibrms  belonging  to  our  own  age,  and  therefore  femiiiar  to  us,  of  the 
exact  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

But  was  this  all  ?  Is  the  Bible  hut  a  common  book,  recording,  indeed* 
more  remarkable  occurrences,  but  in  itself  poswesed  of  no  higher  author- 
ity than  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  historian  like  Thucydides?  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling.  In  the  BiLle,  he  found  and 
acknowledged  an  oracle  cf  God — a  positive  and  supenuitoral  revelation 
made  to  man,  an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  No  conviction  was 
mors  deeply  seated  in  his  nature  ;  and  this  conviction  placed  an  impassa 
ble  gulf  between  him  and  all  rationalizing  divines.  Only  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  observe  how  this  fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order,  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  He  came  opon  it  historically ;  he  did  not  start  with 
any  preconceived  theory  of  inspiration  ;  but  rather  in  stodjring  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  his  Gospel  to  the 
world,  he  met  with  the  fact,  that  they  claimed  to  be  sent  from  God,  to 
have  a  message  from  Him,  to  be  filled  with  His  Spirit.  Any  accurate, 
precise,  and  sharply  defined  theory  of  inspiration,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, Arnold  had  not ;  and,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  give  one,  I  think  he 
would  have  answered  that  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  one.  I  think  he 
would  have  been  content  to  realize  the  feelings  of  those  who  heard  the 
Apostles ;  he  would  have  been  sure,  on  one  side,  that  there  was  a  voice 
of  God  in  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  he  would  have  believed  that  prob 
ably  no  one  in  the  apostolic  age  could  have  defined  the  exact  limits  of  that 
inspiration.  And  this  I  sm  sure  I  may  affirm  with  certainty,  that  never 
did  a  student  feel  his  positive  fiiith,  his  sure  confidence  that  the  Bible  was 
the  word  of  God,  more  indestructible,  than  in  Arnold's  hands.  He  was 
conscious  that,  whilst  Arnold  interpreted  Scripture  as  a  scholar,  an  anti- 
quarian, and  an  historian,  and  that  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  development 
of  modem  science,  he  had  also  placed  the  supernstnral  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers  on  an  imperishable  historical  basis,  a  basis  that  would  be 
proof  against  any  attack  which  the  most  refined  modern  learning  could 
direct  against  it.  Those  only  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
harmonizing  the  progress  of  knowledge  with  Christianity,  or  rather,  of 
asserting,  amidst  every  possible  form  of  civilization,  the  objective  truths  of 
Christianity  and  its  life-giving  power,  can  duly  appreciste  the  value  of 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  firm  faith  of  a  man,  at  once  libersl,  un- 
prejudiced, and,  in  the  estimation  of  even  the  most  worldly  men,  possess 
ed  of  high  historical  ability. 

II.  But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit  of  Arnold's  Ex- 
egesis ;  it  took  a  still  higher  range.  It  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  a  faithful  image  of  the  words  and  deeds  nrcorded  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  they  were  spoken,  done,  and  understood  at  the  times  when  they 
seveimlly  occurred.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  perceive  what  Christisnity  was, 
such  as  it  was  felt  and  understood  to  be  by  the  hearers  of  the  Apostles. 
But  the  Christian  prophet  and  interpreter  had  in  his  eyes  a  still  more  ex- 
alted office.  God's  dealings  with  any  particular  generation  of  men  are 
bat  the  application  of  the  eternal  truths  of  His  Providence  to  their  panic- 
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alar  eiremiMt»]ioM»  and  the  fenn  of  that  appHeation  haa  at  difierant  timca 
greatly  varied.  Here  it  waa  that  Amold'a  moat  characteriatic  emineiioe 
hiy.  He  aeemed  to  me  to  poew  the  tnie  r^iaftm,  the  very  apiritaal  gift 
of  yrdris,  having  an  inaigfat  not  only  into  the  actual  form  of  the  religion 
of  any  aingle  age,  hot  into  the  meaning  and  aobetance  of  God's  moral  gov- 
ernment generally ;  a  vision  of  the  eternal  principles  by  which  it  ia  guided ; 
and  each  a  profound  understanding  of  their  application,  aa  to  be  aUe  to 
set  forth  Grod's  manifold  vnadom,  as  manifested  at  diveta  timea,  and  under 
eircumatances  of  the  moat  oppoaite  kind ;  nay,  atiU  more,  to  reconcile 
with  Hia  unchangeable  attributes  those  passagea  in  Holy  Writ  at  which 
infidela  had  acofled,  and  which  pioua  men  had  read  in  reverential  silence. 
Thus  he  vindicated  God*a  command  to  Abraham  to  aaerifiee  hia  aon,  and 
to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the  nationa  of  Canaan,  by  explaining  the  prin- 
dplea  on  which  theae  oommanda  were  given,  and  their  reference  to  the 
moral  atate  of  thoae  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ;  thereby  educing 
light  out  of  darkneas,  unravelling  the  thread  of  God's  religions  education  of 
the  human  race,  from  ita  eariieat  infiincy  down  to  the  fuinrss  of  times,  and 
holding  up  God'a  marvelloua  counsels  to  the  devout  wonder  and  medita- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  believer.  As  I  aaid  at  first,  Arnold  haa  rather 
pointed  out  the  path,  than  followed  it  to  any  extent  himeelf ;  the  student 
will  find  in  his  writings  the  principles  of  his  method  rether  than  ita  de- 
velopment. They  are  scattered,  more  or  leas,  throughout  all  his  writings, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Sermona,  the  Pre- 
&ce  to  the  third,  the  Notea  to  the  fourth,  and  the  Two  Sermona  on  Pro- 
phecy. These  last  furnish  to  the  student  a  very  instructive  instance  of  hia 
method ;  for  whilat  he  will  recognize  there  the  double  aenae  of  Prophecy, 
and  much  besidea  that  waa  held  by  the  old  oommenutors,  he  will  also 

Seroeive  how  difierent  an  import  they  aasume,  aa  treated  by  Arnold  ;  and 
ow  hii  wide  and  elevated  view  could  find  in  Prophecy  a  firm  foundation 
for  a  Chriatian's  hope  and  iaith,  without  their  being  coupled  with  that 
extravagance  with  which  the  study  of  the  Prophecies  has  been  so  often 
united.  His  Sermons,  also,  generally  exhibit  very  striking  iJlustrationa 
of  hii  faculty  to  discern  general  truth  under  particular  cireumstancea,  and 
his  power  to  apply  it  in  a  very  altered,  nay,  often  oppoaite  form,  to  cases 
of  a  difierent  nature ;  thua  making  God'a  word  an  ever-living  oracle, 
furnishing  to  every  age  thoae  precise  rules,  principles,  and  laws  of  conduct 
which  its  actual  circumstances  may  require. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  his  principles  of  interpretstion  were  of 
slow  and  natural  growth :  he  arrived  at  them  gradually,  and  in  some  in- 
atanoea,  even  reluctantly  ;  and  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  of  hie  early  ser- 
mona, Which  he  had  intended  to  have  preached  before  the  UniverMty,  waa 
in  defence  of  what  is  called  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But,  ainca 
I  became  acquainted  vrith  him,  I  have  never  known  him  to  maintain  any 
thing  but  what  I  have  here  tried  to  aet  forth.  It  is  very  possible  that 
much  of  what  I  have  here  aaid  may  appear  to  many  to  be  exaggerated ; 
But  I  know  not  how  elae  to  express  adequately  my  firm  confidence  that 
the  more  the  principlea  which  guided  Arnold's  interpretation  of  Scripture 
are  atttdied  in  hia  writinga,  the  more  will  their  power  to  throw  li^t  on 
the  deptha  of  God'a  wiadom  be  appreciated.       Yoon,  ever,  B.  Pricb. 

3.  Lastly,  hia  letten  will  have  already  shown  how  early  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work,  to  which  he  chiefly  looked 
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forward,  as  that  of  his  old  age,  on  Christian  Polities,  or  Choreh 
and  State.  Bat  it  is  only  a  wider  survey  of  his  general  views 
that  will  show  how  completely  this  was  the  centre  round  which 
were  gathered  not  only  all  his  writings,  but  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions  on  social  subjects,  and  which  gave  him  a  distinct  position 
amongst  English  divines,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  almost 
all  preceding  generations.  We  must  remember  how  the  Greek 
science,  noUxtuiij  of  which  the  English  word  ^  politics,''  or  even 
political  scienC'e,  is  so  inadequate  a  translation — society  in  its 
connexion  with  the  highest  welfare  of  men — exhibited  to  nim  the 
great  problem  which  every  educated  man  was  called  upon  to 
solve.  We  must  conceive  how  lof\y  were  the  aspirations  which 
he  entertained  of  what  Christianity  was  intended  to  effect,  and 
what,  if  rightly  applied,  it  might  yet  effect,  far  beyond  any  thing 
which  has  yet  been  seen,  or  is  ordinarily  conceived,  for  the  moral 
and  social  restoration  of  the  world.  We  must  enter  into  the  keen 
sense  of  the  startling  difficulty  which  he  felt  to  be  presented  by  its 
comparative  failure.  <*  The  influence  of  Christianity  no  doubt 
has  made  itself  felt  in  all  those  countries  which  have  professed 
it ;  but  ought  not  its  effects,"  he  urged,  ^  to  have  been  far  more 
perceptible  than  they  are,  now  that  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  smce  the  kingdom  of  Qod  was  first  proclaim- 
ed 1  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  in  which  we  are  now 
living?  Are  we  at  this  hour  living  under  the  law,  or  under 
grace  7"  Every  thing,  in  short,  which  he  thought  or  said  on  this 
subject,  was  in  answer  to  what  he  used  to  call  the  the  very  ques- 
tion of  ouestions ;  the  question  which  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  ail 
his  woTKs,  and  which  he  continued  to  ask  of  himself  and  of 
others  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^  Why,  amongst  us  in  this  very 
eountry,  is  the  miffhty  work  of  raising  up  Grod's  kingdom  stop* 
ped ;  the  work  of  bringing  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ?'^    (Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  great  cause  of  this  hmderance  to  tne  triumph  of  Christi- 
anity, he  believed  to  be  j[ to  adopt  his  own  distinction)  in  the 
eorraption  not  of  the  Religion  or  Christ,  but  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  former  he  felt  had  on  the  whole  done  its  worl^— 
**  Its  truths,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Scriptures  alone, 
and  are  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  But  ^  the 
Church,  which  is  not  a  revelation  concerning  ^e  eternal  and  un- 
changeable Gk>d,  but  an  institution  to  enable  changeable  man  to 
apprehend  the  unchangeable,"  had,  he  maintained,  been  vir- 
tually destroyed :  and  thus,  ^  Christianity  beinff  intended  to  re- 
medy the  intensity  of  the  evil  of  the  Fall  by  its  Religion,  and  the 
universality  of  the  evil  by  its  Church,  has  succeeded  in  the  first, 
because  its  Religion  has  been  retained  as  €bd  gave  it,  but  has 
failed  in  the  second,  because  its  Church  has  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted."   (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  xliv.) 

What  he  meant  by  this  corruption,  and  why  he  thought  it 
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fatal  to  the  full  development  of  Christianity,  will  bast  appear 
by  explaining  his  idea  of  the  Church,  botd  with  regard  to  its 
true  end,  and  its  true  nature.  Its  end  he  maintained  '^  to  be  the 
potting  down  of  moral  evil."  "  And  if  this  idea,"  he  asks,  <'  seem 
strange  to  any  one,  let  him  consider  whether  he  will  not  find  this 
notion  of  Christianity  every  where  prominent  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  whether  the  most  peculiar  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion are  not  founded  upon  it ;  or  again,  if  it  seems  natural  to 
him,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has  well  considered  the  legit- 
imate consequences  of  such  a  definition,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  practically  forgotten  ?  Its  true  nature  he  believed  to  be 
not  an  institution  of  the  clergy,  but  a  living  society  of  all  Chris- 
tiaos.  '^  When  I  hear  men  talk  of  the  Church,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  I  cannot  help  recalling  how  Abb6  Sidyes  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  is  the  Tiers  EtatT  by  saymg  <  La  nation  moins  la 
noblesse  et  le  clergd ;'  and  so  I,  if  I  were  asked,  What  are  the 
laity  ?  would  answer,  The  Church  minus  the  Clergy."  "  This," 
he  said,  <<  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  view  held  amongst  ourselves, 
and  if  not,  is  not  the  difference  incalculable  ?"  It  was  as  frus- 
trating the  union  of  all  Christians,  in  accomplishing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  end  enjoined  by  their  common  Master,  that 
he  felt  so  strongly  against  the  desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion  or 
worship,  which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  sectarian- 
ism ;  it  was  an  annihilating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Apostol- 
ical idea  of  a  Church,  that  he  felt  so  stronffiy  against  that  princi- 
ple of  separation  between  the  clergy  and  laitv,  which  he  used  to 
denounce  under  the  name  of  priestcraft.  ^  As  far  as  the  princi- 
ple on  which  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  followers  acted  went  to 
reaetuate  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living 
power,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  institution  and  express  promise,  I  go 
along  with  them,  but  I  soon  discover  that  by  the  Church  they 
meant  the  clergy,  the  hierarchy  exclusivel^T)  Rnd  there  I  fly  off 
from  them  at  a  tangent  For  it  is  this  very  interpretation  of  the 
Church  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  constituted  the  first  and 
fundamental  apostacy."  Such  was  the  motto  from  Coleridge's 
Remains,  which  he  selected  as  the  full  expression  of  his  own 
views,  and  it  was  as  realizing  this  idea,  that  he  turned  eagerly  to 
all  institutions,  which  seemed  likely  to  inipress  on  all  Christians 
the  moral,  as  distinct  from  the  ceremonial  character  of  their  re- 
ligion, the  equal  responsibility  and  power  which  they  possessed, 
not  ''as  friends  or  honorary  members"  of  the  Church,  but  as  its 
most  essential  parts. 

Such  (to  make  intelligible,  by  a  few  instances,  what  in  gen- 
eral language  must  be  obscure)  was  his  desire  to  revive  the 
order  of  deacons,  as  a  link  between  the  clergy  and  laity, — his 
defence  of  the  union  of  laymen  with  clerical  synods,  of  clergy 
with  the  civil  legislature, — his  belief  that  an  authoritative  per- 
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nrinioQ  to  administer  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  Baptism,  might 
be  bene6cialty  granted  to  civil  or  military  officers,  m  congrega- 
tions where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  presence  of  clergy, — 
his  wish  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline,  <^  which  never 
can  and  never  ought  to  be  restored,  till  the  Church  puts  an  end 
to  the  usurpation  of  her  powers  by  the  clergy ;  and  which,  though 
it  must  be  vain  when  opposed  to  public  opinion,  yet,  when  it  is 
the  expression  of  that  opinion,  can  achieve  any  thing."  (Serm. 
▼ol.  iv.  pp.  liii.  416.)  Such  was  his  suggestion  of  the  revival  of 
many  ^  good  practices,  which  belong  to  the  true  Church  no  less 
than  to  the  corrupt  Church,  and  would  there  be  purely  benefi- 
cial ;  daily  church  services,  frequent  communions,  memorials  of 
our  Christian  calling,  presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses  and  way- 
side oratories ;  commemorations  to  hol^  men  of  all  times  and 
countries ;  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically 
taught ;  religious  orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds, 
and  under  different  rules,  deliverea  only  from  the  snare  and  sih 
of  perpetual  vows."    (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  Ivi.) 

A  socie^  organized  on  these  principfes,  and  with  such  or 
similar  instttotions,  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  "^  true  sign  from 
heaven"  meant  to  be  "  the  living  witness  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
salvation,  which  should  remind  us  daily  of  God,  and  work  upon 
the  habits  of  our  life  as  insensibly  as  the  air  we  breathe,"  (Serm: 
vol.  iv.  p.  307,)  which  would  not  "  rest  satisfied  with  the  lesser 
and  imperfect  good,  which  strikes  thrice  and  stays,"  (ibid.  Pref. 
p.  liv.)  which  woula  be  '<  something  truer  and  deeper  than  satis- 
fied not  only  the  last  eentory,  but  Uie  last  seventeen  centuries." 
(ibid.  Pref.  p.  liiL) 

But  it  was  amost  impossible  for  his  speculations  to  have  stop- 
ped short  of  the  most  tangible  shape  which  the  theory  assumed, 
viz.,  his  idea  not  of  an  alliance  or  union,  but  of  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  Church  with  the  State.  In  other  weeds,  his  belief  that 
the  object  of  the  State  and  the  Church  was  alike  the  highest 
welfare  of  man,  and  that,  as  the  State  could  not  accomplish  this, 
unless  it  acted  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Church,  nor 
the  Church,  unless  it  was  invested  with  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State,  the  State  and  the  Church  in  their  ideail  form  were  not 
two  societies,  but  one ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  this 
identity  is  realized  in  each  particular  country,  that  roan's  per- 
fection and  Gk>d*s  glorv  can  be^established  on  earth.  This  theory 
bad,  indeed,  already  oeen  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  theology  and  philosophy,  by  Hooker  in  his  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  and  in  later  times  by  Burke,  and  in  part  by 
Coleridge.  But  hf  a  negative  may  be  universally  asserted  on 
such  a  suSject)  it  nad  never  before,  at  least  in  England,  been  so 
completely  the  expression  of  a  man's  whole  mind,  or  the  basis  of 
a  whole  system,  political  as  well  as  religious,  positive  as  well  as 
aefstive. 
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The  peculiar  line  of  his  hbtorical  stodiefl — the  adnitratioa 
which  he  felt  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  commoowealtha — hie  in- 
tensely  political  and  national  torn  of  mind — his  reverence  for  the 
aathority  of  law — his  abhorrence  of  what  he  used  to  consider 
the  anarchical  si>irit  of  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seet»- 
rianism  of  a  clerical  government  on  the  other— all  tended  to  the 
same  result.  His  detestation^  on  the  one  hand,  of  what  he  used 
to  call  the  secular  or  Jacobinical  notion  of  a  State,  as  providing 
only  for  physical  ends,— on  the  other  hand,  of  what  he  used  to  caH 
the  superstitious  or  antichrist ian  view  of  the  Church,  as  claiming 
to  be  ruled  not  by  national  laws,  but  by  a  divinely  appointed  suc- 
cession of  priests  or  governors, — ^both  combined  to  make  him 
look  to  the  nation  or  commonweiUth  as  the  fit  sphere  for  the  full 
realization  of  Christianity;  to  the  perfect  identification  of  Chris-  . 
tian  with  political  society,  as  the  only  mode  of  harmonizing  the 
truths  which,  in  the  opposite  systems  of  Archbishop  Whatdy  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  famentea  to  see  '^each  divorced  from  its 
proper  mate." 

Accordingly,  no  full  development  of  the  Church,  no  full 
ChrisUanization  of  the  State,  could,  in  his  judgment,  take  place, 
until  the  Church  should  have  become  not  a  subordinate,  out  a 
sovereign  society;  not  acting  indirectly  on  the  world,  through 
inferior  instruments,  but  directly  through  iis  own  government, 
the  supreme  leffislature.  Then,  at  last,  all  public  oBkers  of  the 
State,  feeling  themselves  to  be  necessarily  officers  of  the  Church, 
woula  endeavour,  "  each  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,"  to  serve 
its  great  cause  '<  not  with  a  subject's  iodifierenee,  but  with  a 
citizen's  zeal."  Then  the  jealousy  with  which  the  clergy  and 
laity  at  present  regard  each  other's  interference,  would^  as  he 
hoped,  be  lost  in  the  sense  that  their  spheres  were  in  fact  the 
same ;  that  nothing  was  too  secular  to  claim  exemption  from  the 
enforcement  of  Qhristian  duty,  nothing  too  spiritual  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  control  of  the  government  of  a  Christian  Suite. 
Then  the  whole  nation,  amidst  much  variety  of  form,  ceremonial, 
and  opinion,  would  at  last  feel  that  the  great  ends  of  Christian 
and  national  society,  now  for  the  first  time  realized  to  their  view, 
were  a  far  stronger  bond  of  union  between  Christians,  and  a  far 
deeper  division  from  those  who  were  not  Christians,  than  any 
subordinate  principle  either  of  agreement  or  separation. 

It  was  thus  only,  that  he  figured  to  himself  the  perfect  con- 
summation of  earthly  things — the  triumph  of  what  ne  used  em- 
phatically to  call  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Other  ^ood  institutions^ 
mdeed,  he  regarded  as  so  many  steps  toward  this  end.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  parochial  clergy,  even  in  its  present  state, 
seemed  to  him  the  highest  national  blessing, — much  more  the 
revival  of  the  Church,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  see  it  revived. 
StiU  the  work  of  Christianity  itself  was  not  accomplished,  so  lod^ 
as  political  and  social  institutions  were  exempt  from  its  influenee. 
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■o  long  M  the  biffbest  power  of  human  society  profened  to  act 
on  other  principles  than  those  declared  in  the  Gospel.  But 
whenever  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  strongest  earthly  bond 
should  be  identical  wiih  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship^—that 
the  highest  earthly  power  should  avowedly  minister  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christian  holiness — that  crimes  should  be  regard- 
ed as  sins — that  Christianity  f hould  be  the  acknowledged  oasis 
of  citizenship, — that  the  region  of  political  and  national  ques- 
tions, war  and  peace,  oaths  and  punishments,  economy  and 
education,  so  long  considered  by  good  and  bad  alike  as  worldly 
and  profane,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  sphere  to  which 
Christian  principles  are  most  applicable, — then  he  felt  that 
Christianity  would  at  last  have  gained  a  position,  where  it  could 
cope  for  the  first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power  of  evil ;  that 
the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies,  so  long  delayed, 
would  have  received  their  accomplishment ;  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  would  have  indeed  become  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  himself  how  impossible  it  was  to 
apply  this  view  directly  to  existing  circumstances ;  how  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society  must  be  reconstructed  before  it  could  be 
brought  into  action ;  how  far  in  the  remote  future  its  accomplish- 
ment must  necessarily  lie.  '*  So  deeply,*'  he  said,  "  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  C5hurch  and  the  State  seated  in  our  laws,  our 
language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  God's  Providence  seems  capable,  within  any 
definite  time,  of  eradicating  it"^ 

Still  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  postpone,  even  in  thought,  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desires  to  a  remote  Alillennium  or  Utopia,  such  as 
in  the  minds  of  many  men  acts  rather  as  a  reason  for  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  order  of  the  world,  than  as  a  motive  for  rising  above 
it  The  wisdom  of  Hesiod's  famous  paradox,  "  He  is  a  fool  who 
knows  not  how  much  better  the  half  is  than  the  whole."  was  often 
in  his  mouth ;  in  answer  to  the  frequent  allegation  that  because 
ihe  complete  fulfilment  of  the  theonr  was  impracticable,  there- 
fore no  part  of  it  could  be  made  available.  ^*- 1  cannot  answer  all 
your  objections  fully,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "  be- 
cause it  I  could,  it  were  to  suppose  that  the  hardest  of  all  human 
aoestions  contained  no  great  difficulties ;  but  1  think  on  the  whole. 
)at  the  objections  to  my  scheme  are  less  than  to  any  other,  ana 
that  on  the  nositive  side  it  is  in  theory  perfect;  and  though  it 
never  will  be  wholly  realized,  yet  if  men  can  be  brought  to 
look  at  it  as  the  true  theory,  the  practical  approximations  to  it 
may  in  the  course  of  time  be  indefinitely  sreat'* 

It  was  stUl  the  thought  which  animated  all  his  exertions  In  be- 
half of  his  country,  where  he  felt  that  "  the  means  were  still  in  our 

1)  Vnhc9  to  History  of  Romt,  toI.  i.  p.  iz. 
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hands,  which  it  seems  far  better  to  use  even  at  the  eleventh  hoar, 
than  desperately  to  throw  them  away." '  And,  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  the  founders  of  our  present  constitution  in  Church  and 
Btate  did  "  truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the  Christian  na- 
tion of  England  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  the  head  of  that 
nation  to  be  for  that  very  reason  the  head  of  the  Church,"  he 
asked  with  an  indignant  sorrow,  "  whether  it  were  indeed  indif- 
ference or  latitudinarianism,  to  wish  roost  devoutly^  that  this  n^ble, 
this  divine  theory,  might  be  fully  and  forever  realized."  '  It  was 
still  the  vision  which  closed  the  vista  of  all  his  speculations ;  the 
ideal  whole,  which  might  be  incorporated  part  oy  part  into  the 
existing  order  of  society ;  the  ideal  end  wnich  eacn  successive 
age  might  approach  more  closely, — its  very  remoteness  only  im- 
pressing him  more  deeply  with  the  conviction  of  the  enormous 
efforts  which  must  be  made  to  bring  all  social  institutions  nearer 
10  that  perfection  which  Christianity  designed  for  them,  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  evil  which  lay  undisturbed  because  po  few 
dared  to  acknowledge  the  identity  of  tlie  cause  of  reform  with  the 
cauee  of  Christianity.  It  was  still,  in  its  more  practical  form,  the 
great  idea  of  which  the  several  parts  of  his  life  were  so  many 
distinct  exemplifications ;  his  sermons — his  teaching — his  govern- 
ment of  the  school — his  public  acts — his  own  personal  character ; 
and  to  which  all  his  dreams  of  wider  usefulness  instinctively 
turned,  from  the  first  faint  outline  of  his  hopes  in  his  earliest  let- 
ters, down  to  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  when  the  last  thoujrht 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  future,  wns  ol'  '*  that  great  work,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it" 

The  general  view  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugb^  must  not  be 
closed,  without  touching,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  on  that 
aspect  of  it,  which  naturally  gave  the  truest  view  of  his  mind  and 
character,  whilst  to  those  at  a  distance  it  whs  comparatively  but 
little  known. 

Perhaps  the  scene  which,  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  would 
bring  together  the  recollections  of  his  public  and  private  life  in  the 
roost  lively  way,  was  his  study  at  Rugby.  There  he  sat  at  his 
work,  with  no  attempt  at  seclusion,  conversation  going  on  around 
him — his  children  playing  in  the  room — his  frequent  guests, 
whether  Oiends  or  former  pupils,  coming  in  or  out  at  will — ready 
at  once  to  break  off  his  occupations  to  answer  a  question,  or  to 
attend  to  the  many  interruptions  to  which  he  washable;  and 
fVom  these  interruptions,  or  from  his  regular  avocations,  at  the 
few  odd  hours  or  minutes  which  he  could  command,  would  he 
there  return  and  recommence  his  writing,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
broken  off.  <<  Instead  of  feeling  my  head  exhausted,"  he  wt>uld 
sometimes  say  after  the  day's  business  was  over,  'Mt  seems  to 
have  quite  an  eagerness  to  set  to  work."  <<  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once." 

J)  S^rai.  voL  ii.  PraC  p.  rl.  9)  Chorch  Relbnn,  PMtwript,  p.  M. 
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Yet,  almost  unfailing  as  was  this  ^tinhasting,  unresting  dili^ 
gencc,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  keen  observer,  who  thus  char- 

^  acterized  his  impression  of  one  day's  visit  at  Rugby,  he  would 

often  wish  for  something  more  like  leisure  and  repose.  ^  We 
sometimes  feel,"  he  said,  *'  as  if  we  should  like  to  run  our  heads 
into  a  hole — to  be  quiet  for  a  little  time  from  the  stir  of  so  many 
human  beings,  which  greets  us  from  morning  to  evening." 
And  it  was  from  amidst  this  chaos  of  employments  that  he  nirned, 
with  all  the  delight  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  to  what  he 
often  dwell  upon  as  the  rare,  the  unbroken,  the  almost  awful  hap- 
piness of  his  domestic  life.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  de- 
scribe th^union  of  the  whole  family  round  him,  who  was  not 
only  the  father  and  the  guide,  but  the  elder  brother  and  play- 
fellow of  his  children  ;  the  first  feelings  of  enthusiastic  love  and 
watchful  care,  carried  through  twenty-two  years  of  wedded  life, 
— the  gentleness  and  devotion  which  marked  his  whole  feeling 
and  manner  in  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  intercourse.  Those 
who  had  known  him  only  in  the  school,  can  remember  the  kind 
of  surprise  with  which  they  first  witnessed  his  tenderness  and 
playfulness.    Thos^  who  had  known  him  only  in  the  bosom  of 

^  nis  family,  found  it  difKcult  to  conceive  how  his  pupils  or  the 

world  at  large  should  have  formed  to  themselves  so  stem  an 
image  of  one  in  himself  so  loving.  Yet  both  were  alike  natural 
to  hnn ;  the  severity  and  tlie  playfulness,  expressing  each  in  their 
tarn  the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered  into  the  business  of 

!  life,  and  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  entered  into  its  rest ;  whilst 

the  common  principle,  which  linked  both  together,  made  every 
closer  approach  to  him  in  his  private  life  a  means  for  better  un- 
derstanding him  in  his  public  relations. 

Enough,  however,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  recall  some- 
thing at  least  of  its  outward  aspect.  There  were  his  hours 
of  thorough  relaxation,  when  he  would  throw  off  all  thoughts  of 
the  school  and  of  public  matters — his  quiet  walks  by  the  side  of 
his  wile's  pony,  when  he  would  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
iiir  and  exercise,  and  the  outward  face  of  nature,  observing  with 
distinct  pleasure  each  symptom  of  the  burst  of  spring  or  of  the 
richness  of  summer — ^^teeling  like  a  horse  pawing  the  ground, 

I  i'npatient  to  be  off," — "as  if  the  very  act  of  existence  was  an 

hourly  pleasure  to  him."  There  was  the  cheerful  voice  that  used 
to  ^o  sounding  through  the  house  in  the  early  morning,  as  he 
went  round  to  call  his  children ;  the  new  spirits  which  beseemed 
to  gather  fVom  the  mere  glimpses  of  them  in  the  midst  of  his  oc- 
cupations— the  increased  merriment  of  all  in  any  game  in  which 
he  joined — the  happy  walks  on  which  he  would  take  them  in  the 
fields  and  hedges,  hunting  for  flowers— the  yearly  excursion  to 
look  in  a  neighbouriag  clay-pit  for  the  earliest  coltsfoot,  with 
the  mock  siege  that  followed.  Nor,  again,  was  the  sense  of  his 
authority  as  a  father,  ever  lost  in  his  playfulness  as  a  companion. 
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penonal  saperintendence  of  their  ordinary  iiMtmeUoDt  was 
neceesaril^  limited  by  his  other  engagements,  but  it  was  never 
wholly  laid  aside ;  in  the  later  years  ol'  his  lil'e  it  was  his  custom 
to  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  day  with  his  iamily  every 
morning ;  and  the  eommon  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
every  Sunday  evening,  with  repetition  of  hymns  or  parts  of 
Scripture,  by  every  member  of  the  family — the  devotion  with 
whiw  he  would  himself  repeat  his  favourite  poems  from  the 
Christian  Year,  or  his  favourite  jmssages  from  the  Giospels — the 
same  attitude  of  deep  attention  in  listening  to  the  questions  of 
his  youngest  children,  the  same  reverence  in  answering  their 
difficulties,  that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  most  advanced  of 
his  friends  or  his  scholars — form  a  picture  not  soon  to  pass  away 
from  the  mind  of  any  one  who  was  ever  present  But  his  teach- 
ing in  hisfamilv  was  naturally  not  confined  to  any  particular  oc- 
casions ;  they  looked  to  him  for  information  and  advice  at  all 
timesj  and  a  word  of  authority  from  him  was  a  law  not  to  be 
questioned  for  a  moment  And  with  the  tenderness  which  seem- 
ed to  be  alive  to  all  their  wants  and  wishes,  there  was  united  that 
peculiar  sense  of  solemnity,  with  which  in  his  eyes  the  very  idea 
of  a  family  life  was  invested.  '^  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  said,  '^  that 
it  was  thought  a  great  misfortune  to  die  childless  in  old  times, 
when  they  had  not  fuller  light — it  seems  so  completely  wiping  a 
man  out  of  existence."  The  anniversaries  of  domestic  events 
—the  passing  away  of  successive  generations— the  entrance  of 
his  sons  on  the  several  stages  of  their  education — struck  on  the 
deepest  chords  of  his  nature,  and  made  him  blend  with  every 
prospect  of  the  future,  the  keen  sense  of  the  continuance  (so  to 
speaK)  of  his  own  existence  in  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  his 
childreiu  and  to  unite  the  thought  of  them  with  the  yet  more 
solemn  reeling,  with  which  he  was  at  all  times  wont  to  regard 
*<  the  blessing'  of  "  a  whole  house  transplanted  entire  I'roro  earth 
to  heaven,  without  one  failure." 

In  his  own  domestic  happiness  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  early 
friends.  "  He  was  attached  to  his  family,"  it  whs  truly  said  of 
him  by  Archbishop  Whately,  '^  as  il  he  hud  no  friends;  to  his 
friends,  as  if  he  had  no  family ;  and,"  he  adds,  *'  to  his  country, 
as  if  he  had  had  no  friends  or  relations."  Debarred  as  he  was 
from  frequent  intercourse  with  moEt  of  them  by  his  and  their  oc- 
cupations, he  made  it  part  of  the  regular  business  of  his  life  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  them.  *^  I  never  do,"  he  said, 
«  aim  I  trust  I  never  shall,  excuse  myself  for  not  writing  to  old 
and  dear  friends,  for  it  is  really  a  duty  which  h  ii$  mere  indolence 
and  thoughtlessness  to  neglect."  The  very  aspect  of  their  seve- 
ral homes  lived  as  distinct  images  in  his  mind,  and  seemed  to 
have  an  equal  claim  on  his  interest  To  men  or  such  variety  of 
Mtnion  and  character,  that  the  very  names  of  some  of  them  are 
identified  with  measures  and  views  the  most  opposite  that  good 
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men  can  entertain,  he  retained  to  the  end  a  ttrong  and  almovt 
equal  affection.  The  absence  of  greater  mutual  sympathv  was 
to  him  almoet  the  only  shadow  thrown  over  his  happy  Hie ;  no 
difference  of  opinion  ever  destroyed  his  desire  for  mtercourse 
with  them  ;  and  where,  in  mte  of  his  own  efforts  to  continue  if, 
it  was  so  interrupted,  the  subject  was  so  painful  to  him,  that  even 
with  those  most  mtimate  with  him,  he  could  hardly  bear  to  allude 
to  it 

How  lively  was  his  interest  in  the  state  of  England  generally, 
and  especialnr  of  the  lower  orders,  will  appear  elsewhere.  But 
the  picture  or  his  ordinary  life  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  his  intercourse  with  the  poor.  He  nurposelv  abstained, 
as  will  be  seen,  from  mixing  much  in  the  anairs  of  tne  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Ktigby.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in 
matters  of  local  charity  or  usefulness,  giving  lectures,  for  exam- 
ple, before  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  at  Rugby  and  Lutterworth, 
writing  tracts  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  ailer  the  establishment  of  the  railway  station  at  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  short  service  there  on  Sundays  by  himself  and 
the  assistant  masters  in  turn.  And  with  the  poor  generally, 
though  his  acquaintance  was  naturally  much  more  limited  than 
it  had  been  in  the  village  of  Laleham,  yet  with  some  few,  chiefly 
aged  persons  in  the  almshouse  of  the  place,  he  made  a  point  of 
keeping  up  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse. 

In  this  mtercourse,  sometimes  in  conversations  with  them  as 
he  met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  road,  usually  in  such  visits 
as  he  could  pay  to  them  in  his  spare  moments  of  relaxation,  he 
assumed  less  of  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  most  clerffymen 
would  have  thought  right,  reading  to  them  occasionally,  but 
generally  talking  to  them  .with  the  manner  of  a  friend  and  an 
equal.  This  resulted  partly  from  the  natural  reserve  and  shy- 
ness which  made  him  shrink  from  entering  on  sacred  subjects  with 
comparative  strangers,  and  which,  though  he  latterly  somewhat 
overcame  it,  almogt  disqualified  him,  in  his  own  judgment,  from 
taking  charge  of  a  parish.  But  it  was  also  the  effect  of  his  re- 
luctance to  address  them  in  a  more  authoritative  or  professional 
tone  than  he  would  have  used  towards  persons  of  his  own  rank. 
Feeling  keenly  what  seemed  to  him  at  once  the  wron^  and  the 
mischief  done  by  the  too  wide  separation  between  the  higher  and 
lower  orders,  he  wished  to  visit  Uiem  "  as  neighbours,  without  al- 
ways seeming  bent  on  relieving  or  instructing  them ;"'  twd  could 
not  bear  to  use  language  which  to  any  one  in  a  higher  station 
would  have  been  thought  an  interference.  With  the  servants  of 
his  household,  for  the  same  reasons,  he  was  in  the  habit,  whether 
in  travelling  or  in  his  own  house,  of  consulting  their  accommoda- 

1)  BtnnOM,  Yol.  li.  p.  411. 
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tioo,  and  tpeaktoff  to  them  famiUarly  as  to  eo  many  membera  q 
the  domestic  circle.  And  in  all  this,  writes  one  who  knew  well 
his  manner  to  the  poor.  ^  there  was  no  affectation  of  condescen- 
sion, it  was  a  manly  address  to  his  fellow  men,  as  man  address- 
inff  man."  ^  I  never  knew  such  a  humble  man  as  the  Doctor," 
said  the  parish  clerk  at  Laleham,  after  he  had  revisited  it  from 
Rugby ;  ^'  he  comes  and  shakes  us  by  the  hand  as  if  he  was  one 
of  us."  '*  He  used  to  come  into  my  house,"  said  an  old  woman 
near  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  ^*and  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a 
lady."  Oflen,  no  doabt,  this  was  not  appreciated  b^  the  poor, 
and  might,  at  times,  be  embarrassing  to  himself,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them,  and  greatly  to  over- 
rato  their  proficiency  in  moral  and  religious  excellence.  But  he 
felt  this  intercourse  to  be  peculiarly  needful  for  one  engaged  in 
occupations  such  as  his ;  to  the  remembrance  of  the  good  poor, 
whom  he  visited  at  Rugby,  he  often  recurred  when  absent  trom 
them ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regret  which  they  testiry  at 
his  lossj  and  the  grateful  affection  with  which  they  still  speak  of 
him,  pointing  with  delight  to  the  seat  which  he  used  to  occupy  by 
their  firesides :  one  of  them  especially,  an  old  almswoman,  who 
died  a  few  months  after  his  own  decease,  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  consciousness  never  ceasing  to  think  of  his  visits  to  her,  and 
of  the  hope  with  which  she  looked  forward  now  to  seeing  his 
Ibce  once  more  again. 

.  Closely  as  he  was  bound  to  Rugby  by  these  and  similar  bonds 
of  social  and  familiar  life,  and  yet  more  closely  by  the  charm, 
with  which  its  mere  outward  aspect  and  localities  were  invested 
by  his  interest  in  the  school,  both  as  an  independent  institution 
and  as  his  own  sphere  of  duty,  yet  the  place  in  itself  never  had 
the  same  strong  hold  on  his  aflections  as  Oxford  or  Lalehem,  and 
his  holidays  were  almostalways  spent  away  from  Rugby,  either 
in  short  tours,  or  in  later  years  at  his  Westmoreland  home,  Fox 
How,  a  small  estate  between  Rydal  and  Ambleside,  which  he 
purchased  in  1832,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  himself  a  re- 
treat, in  case  of  his  retirement  from  the  school,  or  for  his  family 
in  case  of  his  death.  The  monotonous  character  of  the  midlanti 
scenery  of  Warwickshire  was  to  him,  with  his  strong  love  of  na- 
tural beauty  and  variety,  absolutely  repulsive ;  there  was  some- 
thing almost  touching  in  the  eagerness  with  which,  amidst  that 
^  endless  succession  of  fields  and  hedge-rows,"  he  would  make 
the  most  of  any  features  of  a  higher  order ;  in  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  would  cherish  the  few  places  where  the  current  of  tlie 
Avon  was  perceptible,  or  where  a  glimpse  of  the  horizon  could 
be  discern^ ;  in  the  humorous  despair  with  which  he  would  gaze 
on  the  dull  expanse  of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby.  '^It  is  no 
wonder  we  do  not  like  looking  that  way,  when  one  considers  that 
there  is  nothing  fine  between  us  and  the  Ural  mountains.  Con- 
ceive what  you  look  over,  for  you  just  miss  Sweden,  and  look 
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over  Holland,  the  north  of  (Germany,  and  the  eentre  of  Rumia.'' 
With  this  absence  of  local  attraction  in  the  place,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  his  occupations  and  official  station  must  make  him 
look  for  his  future  home  elsewhere,  ^^  I  feel,"  he  said.  "  that  I  love 
Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care  nothing  (or  Warwick- 
shire, and  am  in  it  like  a  plant  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a  pot,  my 
roots  never  strike  beyond  the  pot,  and  I  could  be  transplanted  at 
any  minute  without  tearing  or  severinff  of  my  fibres.  To  the 
pot  itself,  which  is  the  school,  1  could  cling  very  lovingly,  were 
It  not  that  the  laborious  nature  of  the  employment  makes  me 
feel  that  it  can  be  only  temporary,  and  that,  if  I  live  to  old  age, 
my  age  could  not  be  spent  m  my  present  situation." 

Fox  How  accordingly  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
all  his  local  and  domestic  affections.  *<-It  is  with  a  mixed  feeling 
of  solemnity  and  tenderness,"  he  said,  ^*  that  1  regard  our  moun- 
tain nest,  whose  eurpassing  sweetness,  I  think  1  may  safely  say, 
adds  a  positive  happiness  to  everyone  of  my  waking  hours  pass- 
ed in  it"  When  absent  from  it,  it  still,  he  said,  ^  dwelt  in  his 
memory  as  a  vision  of  beauty  from  one  vacation  to  another,"  and 
when  present  at  it  he  felt  that  '^  no  hasty  or  excited  admiration 
of  a  tourist  could  be  compared  with  the  quiet  and  hourly  delight 
of  having  the  mountains  and  streams  as  familiar  objects,  con- 
nected with  all  the  enjoyments  of  home,  one's  family,  one's  books, 
and  one's  friends," — ^^  associated  with  our  work-day  thoughts  as 
well  as  our  gala-day  ones." 

Then  it  was  that,  as  he  sat  working  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
"  never  raising  his  eyes  from  the  pa  pet  to  the  window  without  an 
influx  of  ever  new  delights,"  he  found  that  leisure  for  writing, 
which  he  so  much  craved  at  Rugbv.  Then  it  was  that  he  en- 
joyed the  entirB  relaxation,  which  he  so  much  needed  after  his 
school  occupations,  whether  in  the  journeys  of  coming  or  return- 
ing, those  long  journeys,  which,  before  they  were  shortened  by 
mil  way  travelling,  were  to  him,  he  used  to  say,  the  twelve  most 
restful  days  of  the  whole  year ;  or  in  the  birthday  festivities  of 
his  children,  and  the  cheerful  evenings  when  all  subjects  were 
discussed,  from  the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  and  when  he  would 
read  to  them  his  favourite  stories  from  Herodotus,  or  his  favour- 
ite English  poets.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  to  be  observed  his 
delight  in  those  long  mountain  walks,  when  they  would  start 
with  their  provisions  for  the  day,  himself  the  guide  and  life  of 
tlie  party,  always  on  the  look*out  how  best  to  break  the  ascent  by 
gentle  stages,  comforting  the  little  ones  in  their  falls,  and  helping 
mrward  those  who  were  tired,  himself  always  keeping  with  the 
laggers,  that  none  might  strain  their  strength  by  trying  to  be  in 
front  with  him — and  then,  when  his  assistance  was  not  wanted, 
the  liveliest  of  all ;  his  step  so  light,  his  eye  so  quick  in  finding 
flowers  to  take  home  to  those  who  were  not  one  of  the  party. 

Year  by  year  bound  him  with  closer  ties  to  his  new  home ; 
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not  only  Fox  How  itielf  with  eaefa  partieolar  tree,  the  growth  of 
which  ne  had  watched,  and  each  particalar  spot  in  the  groonde, 
aasoeiated  hy  him  with  the  ptayfal  names  or  hii  children ;  bat 
also  the  whole  valley  in  which  it  lay  became  consecrated  with 
something  of  a  domestic  feeling.  Rydal  Chapel,  with  the  con- 
gregation to  which  he  had  so  men  preached — the  new  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance  with  whom  he  kept  up  so  familiar  an 
intercourse — the  gorges  and  rocky  pools  which  owed  their  no- 
menclature to  him,  all  became  plart  of  his  habitual  thoughts. 
He  delighted  to  derive  his  imagery  from  the  hills  uid  lakes  of 
Westmoreland,  and  to  trace  in  wem  the  likenesses  of  his  favour- 
ite scenes  in  poetry  and  history ;  even  their  minutest  features 
were  of  a  kind  that  were  most  attractive  to  him;  *'  the  running 
streams"  which  were  to  him  "  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  na- 
ture ;" — the  wild  flowers  on  the  mountain  sides,  which  were  to 
him,  he  said,  "  his  music ;"  and  which,  whether  in  their  scarcitv 
at  Rugby,  or  their  profusion  in  Westmoreland,  "loving  them,^' 
as  he  usea  to  say,  '^  as  a  child  loves  them,"  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  removed  from  their  natural  places  by  the  wayside,  where 
others  might  enjoy  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  very  peace- 
fulness  of  all  the  historical  and  moral  associations  of  the  scenery, 
—free  alike  from  the  remains  of  feudal  ages  in  the  past,  and  sug^ 
gesting  comparativelv  so  little  of  suffering  or  of  evil  in  the  pre- 
sent,— rendered  doubly  grateful  to  him  the  refreshment  whicnhe 
there  found  from  the  rough  world  in  the  school,  or  the  sad  feel- 
ings awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Church  and 
country.  There  he  hoped,  when  the  time  should  have  come  for 
his  retreat  from  Rugby,  to  spend  his  declining  years.  Other 
visions,  indeed,  of  a  more  practical  and  laborious  life,  from  time 
to  time  passed  before  him,  but  Fox  How  was  the  imase,  which 
most  constantly  presented  itself  to  him  in  all  prospects  tor  the  fu- 
ture ;  there  he  intended  to  have  lived  in  peace,  maintaining  his 
connexion  with  the  rising  generation  by  receiving  pupils  from 
the  Univereities;  there,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  of^  his  own 
plantinff,  he  hoped  in  his  old  affe  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  his  former  experience  and  labours,  by  executing  those  works 
for  which  at  Rugby  he  felt  himself  able  only  to  prepare  the  way, 
or  lay  the  first  foundations,  and  never  again  leave  his  retirement 
till  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  his  bones  should  go  to  Qrasmere 
churchyard,  to  lie  under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth  planted, 
and  to  have  the  Rotha  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools  passing  by." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LIFB  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  AUOCST   1828  TO  AUGUST  1830. 

The  two  first  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  remarkably 
exhibit  the  natural  sanguineneBs  of  his  character,  wheUier  in 
the  feeling  with  which  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the  school, 
or  in  the  hopefulness  with  which  he  regarded  public  affairs, 
and  which,  more  or  less,  pervaded  all  Uiat  he  wrote  at  this 
lime. 

The  first  volume  of  sermons,  and  the  first  volume  of  his 
ecLition  of  Thucydides,  containing,  as  ihev  did,  in  many  respects 
the  basis  of  his  theological  and  historical  views,  were  published 
in  February,  1829,  and  May,  1830 ;  and  little  need  be  added  to 
what  has  already  been  said  of  them.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  an 
additional  interest  is  imparted  from  its  being  the  fifft  attempt  in 
English  philology  to  investigate  not  merely  the  phrases  and 
formulsB,  out  the  general  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
to  illustrate,  not  merely  the  words,  but  the  history  and  geographv 
of  a  Greek  historian.  And  in  the  Essay  on  the  different  penods 
of  natioDai  existence  appended  to  this  first  volume,  but,  in  fact, 
belonging  more  to  his  general  views  of  history  and  politics  than 
to  any  particular  illustration  of  Thucydides,  is  brought  out  more 
forcibly  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  his  belief  in  the 

Srogress  and  inherent  excellence  of  popular  principles ;  in  the 
istmct  stages  of  civilization  through  which  nations  have  to 
pass ;  and  in  the  philosophical  divisions  of  ancient  and  modern 
nistory,  of  which  he  made  so  much  use  in  treating  of  either  of 
them.  But  the  work  which  naturally  excited  most  public 
attention,  was  a  pamphlet  on  "  the  Christian  Duty  of  conceding 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  published  in  February, 
1829.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  later  life,  it  may  appear 
strange  that  he  should  have  treated  at  length  of  the  question  of 
Ireland,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shun  as  a  problem  of  inex- 
tricable difficulty,  and  on  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  justice 
could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  enter.  But  this  sense  of  justice 
was,  at  this  time,  quickened  by  the  deep  conviction  which,  for 
some  years  past,  he  had  entertained  of  the  alarminff  state  of*  the 
Irish  nation.  ^  There  is  more  to  be  done  there,"  ne  writes  in 
1828^  from  Laleham,  '<  than  in  any  corner  of  the  world.  I  had, 
at  one  time,  a  notion  of  goina  over  there,  and  taking  Irish  pupils, 
to  try  what  one  man  could  do  towards  civilizing  the  oeople  by 
trying  to  civilize  and  Christianize  their  gentry."  Ana  the  par- 
ticular crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  exactly  one 
of  those  occasions  which  brought  him  into  direct  collision  both 
with  the  tone  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being 
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a  political  measare,  it  could  not  be  argued  on  religious  grounds ; 
and  of  the  Tory  party,  who  assumed  that,  asbeing  a  religious  ques- 
tion, it  was  one  on  which  the  almost  united  authorityofUie  English 
clergy  ought  to  have  decisive  weight ;  whereas,  his  own  views  of 
course  led  him  to  maintain  that,  being  a  great  national  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  argued  on  Chris- 
tian grounds,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  clergy  would 
not  be  the  best  judges  of  it,  because  "  the  origin,  rights,  and 
successive  revolutions  of  society  were  subjects  which  they  avow- 
edly neglected  to  study."  The  pamphlet  was  published  at  so 
late  a  stage  of  the  controversy,  that  it  had  not  time  to  reach  a 
second  edition  before  the  act  was  passed.  But  the  grounds  of 
solemn  duty  on  which  his  vindication  of  the  Relief  Act  was 
based,  as  the  best  mode  of  repairing  the  sin  and  mischief,  never 
yet  effaced,  of  the  original  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  right, 
which,  as  being  still  a  distinct  national  society,  the  Irish  people 
justly  claimed, — attracted  considerable  attention.  OUier  parts, 
such  as  thaff  n  which  he  denied  the  competence  of  the  clergy  to 
pronounce  upon  historical  questions,  created  an  impression 
against  him  in  the  great  body  of  his  profession,  which,  perhaps, 
was  never  wholly  removed.  Its  intrinsic  interest,  independent  of 
the  particular  controversy,  consists  in  its  being  his  first  and  roost 
emphatic  protest  against  the  divorce  of  religion  and  polities, 
and  the  most  commete  statement  of  his  abstract  views  of  po- 
litical science,  as  nis  Appendix  to  Thucydtdes  fumidied  nis 
statement  of  their  historical  development 

I.     TO  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Rafbj,  Aofiwt  99, 1898L 

Here  we  are  actually  at  Rugby,  and  the  school  will  open 

to-morrow.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  deep  regret  we  left  Laleham, 
where  we  had  been  so  peaceful  and  so  happy,  and  left  my  mother,  aunt, 
and  sisters  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  except  during  my  school  and  col- 
lege absences.  It  was  quite  **  feror  exul  in  altum,"  &«.,  but  then  we 
both  looked  upon  Rugby  as  on  our  Italy,  and  entered  it,  I  think,  with 
hope  and  with  thankralness.  .  .  .  But  the  things  which  I  have  had  to 
settle,  and  the  people  whom  I  have  had  to  see  on  businesB,  have  been  al- 
most endless ;  to  me,  unused  as  I  was  to  business,  it  seemed  quite  a 
chaos ;  but.  thank  God,  being  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  gaining 
daily  more  knowledge  of  the  state  of  afTaira,  I  get  on  tolerably  well. 
Next  week,  however,  will  be  the  grand  experiment ;  and  I  look  to  it 
naturally  with  great  anxiety.  I  trust,  I  feel  how  great  and  solemn  a 
duty  I  have  to  fulfil,  and  that  I  ahill  be  enabled  to  fulBl  it  by  that  help 
which  can  alone  give  ^he  "  spirit  of  power  and  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind  f  the  three  great  requisites,  I  imagine,  in  a  schoolmaster. 

You  n^d  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously ;  there,  I  think,  I  can  as- 
sure you ;  but,  of  my  succeaa  in  introducing  a  religions  principle  into 
education,  I  must  be  dovbtfiil ;  it  is  my  most  earasst  wiih,  and  I  pray 
Ood  that  it  may  be  my  constsat  labour  sad  prafsr ;  but  to  do  this  wcM 
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be  to  Mcoeed  beyond  all  my  hopes.;  it  would  be  a  happineas  so  great,  that, 
I  think,  the  world  eovld  yield  me  nothing  comparable  to  it.  Tq  do  it, 
however  imperfectly,  would  &r  more  than  repay  twenty  years  of  labonr 
and  anxiety. 

Saturday,  August  30th.  I  have  been  receiving,  this  morning,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  visitors,  and  now,  before  I  go  out  to  return .  Au- 
gust 31st.  I  was  again  interrupted,  and  now,  I  think,  that  I  had  better 
at  once  finish  my  letter.  I  have  entered  twenty-nine  new  bojrs,  and  have 
got  four  more  to  enter  ;  and  I  have  to-day  commenced  my  business  by 
calling  over  names  and  going  into  chapel,  where  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  boys  behaved  very  well.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  odd  it  seems  to  me, 
recalling,  at  once  my  school-days  more  vividly  than  I  could  have  thought 
possible 

II.     TO  REV.  P.  C  BLACKSTONB. 

Rofby,  S«pt«mb«r  98, 1896. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  there  has  been 
maefa  of  intense  interest  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  I  did 
write.  But  it  has  been  quite  an  engrossing  occupation ;  and  Thncydides 
and  every  thing  else  has  gone  to  sleep  while  I  have  been  attending  to  it. 
Now  it  is  becoming  more  fiimiliar  to  me,  but  still  the  actual  emplojrment 
of  time  is  very  great,  and  the  matters  for  thought  which  it  affi>rds  are 
almost  endless.  Still  I  get  my  daily  exercise  and  bathing  very  happily, 
80  that  I  have  been,  and  am,  perfectly  well,  and  equal  in  strength  and 

spirits  to  the  work For  myself,  I  like  it  hitherto  beyond  my 

expectation,  but,  of  oouise,  a  month  is  a  very  short  time  to  judge  from, 
r^iter  speaking  of  the  details  of  the  school,  and  ezpreanng  his  generally 
favourable  impression  of  it.]  I  am  trying  to  estabUsh  something  of  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Sixth  Form,  by  asking  them,  in  succession, 
in  parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us,  and  I  have  them  each  separately  up 

into  my  room  to  look  over  their  exercises I  mean  to  bring  in 

something  like  "  gatherings"  before  it  is  long,  for  they  understand  that  I 
have  not  done  with  my  alterations,  nor  probably  ever  shall  have  ;  and  I 
am  going  to  have  an  Examination  for  every  form  in  the  school,  at  the 
end  of  the  short  half-year,  in  all  the  business  of  the  half-year,  EKvinity, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology,  with 
firet  and  second  classes,  and  prize  books  for  those  who  do  well.  I  find 
that  my  power  is  perfectly  absolute,  so  that  I  have  no  excuse  if  I  do  not 
try  to  make  the  school  something  like  my  beau  ideal — it  is  sore  to  fiiU  fu 
enough  short  in  reality.  There  has  been  no  flogging  yet,  (and  I  hope 
thAt  there  will  be  none,)  and  surprisingly  few  irregularities.  I  chastise, 
at  first,  by  very  gentle  impositions,  which  are  raised  for  a  repetition  of 
offences — ^flogging  will  be  only  my  ratio  ultima — and  talking  I  shall  try 
to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  gen- 
tle methods  and  kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you 
show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them  ;  I  have  seen  great  boys,  six  feet 
high,  shed  tears  when  I  have  sent  for  them  up  into  my  room  and  spoken 
to  them  quietly,  in  private,  for  not  knowing  their  lesson,  and"  I  have  found 
that  this  treatment  produced  its  efiects  afterwards,  in  making  them  do 
better.  But,  of  course,  deeds  must  asoond  words  when  nsedfiU,  of  woids 
will  soon  be  langfaed  at 
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III.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Laleham,  Dte.  19, 18B9. 

I  should  have  greatly  enjoyed  aeeing  yoa  again  and  seeing 

yon  with  your  wife,  and  at  yoor  own  home,  to  say  nothing  of  resuming 
some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  a  little  in  the  sommer.  The  oonsdtn- 
tional  tone  of  different  minds  naturally  gives  a  different  complexion  to 
their  view  of  things,  even  when  they  may  agree  in  the  main ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing matters  brides,  one,  or  at  least  J,  am  apt  to  dwell  on  my  points 
of  difference  with  a  man  rather  than  on  my  points  of  agreement  with 
him,  because,  in  one  case,  I  may  get  my  own  opinions  modified  and  mod- 
ily  his — ^In  the  other,  we  only  end  where  we  began.  I  confess  that  it  does 
pain  me  when  I  find  my  friends  shocked  at  the  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments, because,  if  a  man  had  entered  on  the  same  particular  inquiry  him- 
self, although  he  should  have  come  to  a  wholly  dififerent  conclusion  at  last, 
still,  if  he  gave  me  credit  for  sincerity,  he  ought  not  to  be  shocked  at  my 
not  having  as  yet  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  himself,  and  would 
rather  quietly  try  to  bring  me  there — and  if  he  had  not  inquired  into  the 
subject,  then  he  certainly  ought  not  to  be  shocked  ;  as  giving  me  credit 
for  the  same  fundamental  principles  with  himself,  he  ought  not  to  think 
that  non-inquiry  would  lead  to  truth,  and  inquiry  to  error.  In  yoor  case, 
I  know  that  your  mind  is  entirely  candid ;  and  that  no  man  will  conduct 
an  inquiry  with  more  perfect  fairness ;  yon  have,  therefore,  the  less  reason 
for  abstaining  from  inquiry  altogether.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  never 
remember  to  have  held  a  conversation  such  as  those  which  we  had  last 
rammer,  without  deriving  benefit  in  some  way  or  other  from  the  remarks 
urged  in  opposition  to  my  own  views ;  very  often  they  have  modified  my 
opinions,  sometimes  entirely  changed  them — and  when  they  have  done 
neither,  they  have  led  me  to  consider  myself  and  my  own  state  of  mind  ; 
lest  even  whilst  holding  the  truth,  I  mi^t  have  bouj^t  the  possession  of 
it  too  dearly  (I  mean,  of  course,  in  lesser  matters)  by  exercising  the  un- 
derstanding too  much,  and  the  afiisctions  too  little 


IV.      TO  THE  REV.  JULIUS  HARE. 

Rugby,  ICareh  30, 1889. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  your  Defence  of 

Niebuhr ;  and  still  more  for  the  most  kind  and  gratifying  manner  in 
which  you  have  mentioned  me  in  it ;  there  are  few  things  more  delightful 
than  to  be  so  spoken  of  by  those  whom  we  entirely  respect,  and  whose 
good  opinion  and  regard  we  have  wiriied  to  gain. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  yon  with  my  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic 
question,  had  it  not  involved  points  beyond  the  mere  question  now  at 
issue,  and  on  which  I  was  desirous  to  ofier  you  some  explanation,  as  I 
think  our  opinions  respecting  them  are  widely  different.  From  what 
you  say  in  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  and  again  in  your  Defence  of  Niebuhr, 
you  appear  to  me  to  look  upon  the  past  with  feelings  of  reverence,  in 
which  I  cannot  participate.  It  is  not  that  I  think  we  are  better  than  our 
fethera  in  proportion  to  our  lights,  or  that  our  powera  are  at  all  greater ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  deserve  more  admiration,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  to  struggle  with ;  yet  still  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  habit 
of  looking  back  upon  them  as  models,  and  more  especially  in  all  political 
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iiMtitatioBB,  M  the  micst  way  to  fetter  oar  own  jpmgnm,  and  to  deprive 
OS  of  the  advantages  of  our  own  aoperior  experience,  which  it  k  no 
hoast  to  aay  that  we  poaaeae,  bat  rather,  a  most  disgraoefal  reproach, 
■noe  we  use  them  so  little.  The  error  of  the  last  centary  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  this,  that  they  ondervaloed  their  ancestois  without  duly 
studying;  antiquity  ;  thos  they  naturally  did  not  gaih  the  experience  which 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  were  confident  even  whilst  digging  from 
under  their  feet  the  ground  on  which  their  confidence  might  have  rested 
justly.  Yet  still,  even  in  this  lespect,  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  have 
little  cause,  I  think,  to  insult  the  18th.  The  great  writen  of  those  times 
read,  indeed,  euonnously,  but  surely  their  critical  q>irit  vras  in  no  pro- 
portion to  their  reading>~and  thus  the  true  experience  to  be  gained  from 
the  study  of  antiquity  was  not  gained,  because  antiquity  was  not  fully 
undentood.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  that  I  estimate  oar  actual  doings  more 
highly  than  you  do ;  but  I  believe  I  estimate  those  of  our  fethen  less 
highly  ;  and  instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  in  any  degree  a  standard, 
I  turn  instinctively  (o  that  picture  of  entire  periSsction  which  the  Gospel 
holds  out,  and  from  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  state  of  things  in 
times  past  was  further  removed  even  than  oorais  now,  although  cnulittU 
may  faie  more  inexcusable  than  their  iees  was  in  them.  And,  in  partic- 
ular, I  confess,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  what  spirit  of  evil  pre- 
dominantly deserved  the  name  of  Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of 
chivalr7*«— the  more  detestable  for  the  very  guise  of  the  "  Archangel 
mined,"  which  has  made  it  so  seductive  to  the  most  generous  spirits — but 
to  me  so  hateful,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  impartial  justice 
of  the  Gospel,  and  its  comprehensive  feeling  of  equal  brotherhood,  and 
because  it  so  fostered  a  sense  of  honour  rather  than  a  sense  of  duty. 


V.      TO  RET.   DR.  BAWKIN8. 

May  90, 1889. 

[After  refusing  to  reprint  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  the  school  has  not  and  will  not  sustain  any 
injury  firom  what  he  has  done.]  I  claim  a  full  right  to  use  my  own  dis- 
cretion in  writing  upon  any  subject  I  choose,  provided  I  do  not  neglect 
my  duties  as  master,  in  order  to  find  time  for  it.  But  those  who  know 
me  will  be  aware  that,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  my  interest  in  the  school 
far  exceeds  what  I  feel  in  any  sort  of  composition  of  my  own ;  and  that 
neither  here  nor  at  Laleham,  have  I  ever  allowed  my  own  writings  to 
encroach  upon  the  time,  or  on  the  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind  and  ^>dy, 
which  I  hold  that  my  pupils  have  a  paramount  claim  upon. 

As  to  the  principles  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment to  me,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a  Christian,  would  think 
them  bad,  or  should  not  recognize  in  them  the  very  principles  of  Chris- 
lianiry  itself.    If  my  principles  are  bad,  I  only  wish  that  those  who  think 

1}  '*  Chivalry,"  or  (aa  be  med  more  frequently  to  oall  the  element  in  the  middle 
ages  which  he  thne  condemned)  '*  fendaiity,  ie  eepecially  Keltic  and  barbarian— in- 
compatible with  the  hi^faeat  vlitne  of  whiea  man  u  oapable,  and  the  laat  at  which  ho 
arrivea— a  eenie  of  jnitiee.  It  eeta  ap  the  pertonal  aUe|ianee  to  the  chief  above  alle- 
giance to  Qod  and  law.**  And  in  lilte  manner  he  maintained  that  the  great  ezcellenee 
of  the  18th  eentory  wai  the  develi^ment  of  the  idea  of  Juttice<--even  amid  the  ez- 
eeeeet  to  which  it  waa  carriod  in  come  of  the  notions  then  prevalent  on  what  waa 
called  civil  aodrelifiooa  libeity. 


V" 
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.them  W9,  woald  Mate  their  own  in  opposition  to  them.  It  !■  eli  very  well 
to  call  certain  {MindpleemisehieToiu  end  demoeraticel ;  but  I  believe  very 
few  of  thoee,  who  do  so  cell  them,  would  be  eUe  to  beer  the  monstroua 
nature  of  their  own,  if  they  were  obliged  fully  to  develope  them.  I  mean 
that  they  would  then  be  seen  to  involve  what  in  their  daily  language 
about  things  of  rommon  life, their  very  holders  laugh  at  as  absurdity  and 
mischief.  For  instance,  about  continual  leformB,  or  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  I  have  heard  Tories  laugh  at  the  iarmera  in  their  parish,  for 
opposing  the  mending  of  the  roads,  l^cause,  as  they  said,  what  had  been 
good  enough  for  their  fetheis  was  good  enough  for  them  ;  and  yet  thess 
nimers  were  not  an  atom  more  silly  than  the  people  who  laughed  at  them, 
but  only  more  consistent.  And  as  to  the  arrogance  of  tone  in  the  pam- 
phlet, I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  arrogance  to  assume  that  I  know  moie  of 
a  particular  subiect,  which  I  have  studied  eagerly  from  a  child,  than  those 
do  who  notoriously  do  not  study  it  at  all.  The  very  men  who  think  it 
hard  to  he  taxed  with  ignorance  of  modem  history,  and  of  ihn  laws  and 
literature  of  foreign  nations,  are  men  who,  till  this  question  came  on,  never 
pretended  to  know  any  thing  about  them :  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, professed  to  shun  such  studies  as  profane.  I  should  consider  no 
man  arrogant,  who,  if  I  were  to  talk  about  some  mathematical  or  scien- 
tific question  which  he  had  studied  habitually,  and  on  which  all  sdentifie 
men  were  agreed,  should  tell  me  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  underhand 
the  subject,  because  I  had  never  liked  mathematiGS,  and  had  never  pre- 
tended to  work  at  them.  Those  only  who  have  studied  history  with  that 
fondness  that  I  have  done  all  my  life,  can  fully  appreciate  the  pain  which  it 
gives  me  to  see  the  most  mischievous  principles  supported,  as  they  have 
been  on  this  question,  with  an  ignorance  truly  audacious.  I  will  only  in- 
stance Mr.  C.'s  appeal  to  English  History  in  proof  that  God's  judgments 

will  visit  us  if  we  grant  any  fevour  to  the  Catholics On  the 

point  of  Episcopacy,  I  can  only  say,  that  my  notions,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  have  been  drawn  solely  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  socording 
to  what  appears  to  me  its  true  meaning  and  spirit.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  read  any  Low  Church  or  No  Church  argument  in  my  life.  But 
I  should  like  to  develope  my  notions  on  this  point  more  fully  hereafter. 
I  have  aome  thoughts  of  publishing  a  volume  of  esrays  on  various  points 
connected  with  Chriitian  doctrine  and  practice :  I  do  not  mean  now — 
but  if  I  live,  and  can  work  out  some  points,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  got 
for  enough  to  authorize  me  to  address  others,  yet  I  think  I  see  my  way  to 
some  useful  truths.  Meantime  I  trust  I  shall  not  give  just  cause  of  offence 
to  any  good  and  wise  manner  of  personal  offence  to  any  man. 


VI.     TO   A   PARENT  HOLDING   UNITARIAN   PRINCIPLES. 

Rafby,  JoD«  iS^  1699. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  your  son  this  evening  on  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  confirmation ;  and,  as  I  had  understood  that  his  friends 
were  not  membra  of  the  Established  Church,  my  object  was  not  so  much 
to  persuade  him  to  be  confirmed,  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  me  to  speak  with  him  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  state  as  a 
Christian,  and  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  he  was  now  peculiarly 
exposed,  and  the  nature  of  that  hope  and  feith  which  he  would  require  aa 
his  best  defence.    But,  on  inquiring  to  what  penaaaion  hia  friends  be- 
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longed,  I  Ibaiid  that  they  were  Unitarians.  I  feh  myaelf  therefore  onable 
to  proceed,  becatne,  as  nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  my  notions 
of  fair  dealing,  than  to  avail  myaelf  indirectly  of  my  opportunitiea  of 
influencing  a  bojr's  mind  contrary  to  the  religions  belief  of  his  parents, 
without  giving  them  the  fullest  notice,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
difierences  of  belief  are  so  great  and  so  many,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  at 
all  enter  into  the  subject,  without  enforcing  principles  wholly  contrary  to 
thoae  in  which  your  son  has  been  brought  up.  This  difficulty  will  in- 
crease with  every  half-year  that  he  remains  at  the  school,  as  he  will  be 
gradually  coming  more  and  more  under  my  immediate  care  ;  and  I  can 
neither  sufler  any  of  those  boys  with  whom  I  am  more  immediately 
connected,  to  be  left  without  religious  instruction,  nor  can  I  givft  it  in 
his  case,  without  unavoidably  imparting  views,  wholly  different  from  those 
entertained  by  the  persons  whom  he  is  naturally  most  disposed  to  love 
and  honour.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  to  yov, 
what  line  I  shall  feel  bound  to  follow,  after  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
gained  of  your  son's  religious  belief  In  every  thing  I  should  Bay  to  him 
on  the  sublet,  I  should  use  every  possible  pains  and  delicacy  to  avoid 
hurting  his  feelings  with  regard  to  his  relations ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  avoid  labouring  to  impress  on  him,  what  is  my  belief  on  the  most 
valuable  truths  in  Chi^tianity,  and  which,  I  fear,  must  be  sadly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  tenets  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  I  should  not  do 
thia  controveiaiaUy,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  fonn  of  dissent  from  the 
Establidmient,  I  would  avoid  dwelling  on  the  differences  between  us, 
because  I  could  teach  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  essential  in  Christianity, 
without  at  all  touching  upon  them.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  imposnble 
to  avoid  inteifering  with  the  very  points  most  at  issue.  I  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  your  son,  both  as  to  his  conduct  and  abilities,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  school.  I  think,  also,  that  any  one 
who  knows  me,  would  give  you  ample  assurance  that  1  have  not  the 
atig^itcst  feeling  against  Dissenters  as  such,  or  any  desire,  but  rather  very 
much  the  contrary,  to  make  this  school  exclusive.  My  difficulty  with 
your  son  is  not  one  which  I  feel  as  a  Churchman,  bat  as  a  Christian  ; 
and  goes  only  on  this  simple  principle,  that  I  feel  bound  to  teach  the 
easentiala  of  Christianity  to  all  those  committed  to  my  care — and  with 
these  the  teneu  of  the  Unitarians  alone,  among  all  the  Dinenteis  in 
the  kingdom,  are  in  my  judgment  irreconcileable.  I  trust  that  you  will 
forgive  me  for  having  troubled  you  thus  at  length  on  this  subject. 

▼II.     TO  THB  REV.  OEOROB  CORNIBB. 
(After  the  death  of  bii  falher-io-law.) 

Rugby,  Beptamber  9,  KS9. 
I,  too,  had  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you  for  some  time  past,  when 
the  sight  of  yours  roused  me  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  and  here  I  have 
regularly  begun  a  sheet  of  paper  to  you.  You  will  perhaps  have 
hMrd  already  that  all  our  anxiety  for  Mr.  Penrose  was  speedily  and 
mercifully  terminated,  by  as  blessed  a  death  as  I  suppose  ever  was  wit- 
nessed. Although  we  were  naturally  anxious  about  him,  because  bis 
attacks,  though  very  slight  and  transient,  had  rather  increased  in  fre- 
quency, yet  he  was  perfectly  able  to  perform  all  his  usual  duties,  and 
eiijoy  his  mnal  eoeakntB  in  his  family,  and  even  his  amusemanta  in 
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atteoding  to  his  guden.  On  the  Thnnday  befine  his  doftlh  lie  wis 
standing  on  his  ladder,  and  pruning  his  vine  for  some  time,  and  he 
went  to  bed  peifectly  well.  The  next  morning  he  was  seised  with  a 
more  violent  attack,  bat  still  without  pain,  or  without  affecting  his 
senses,  and  all  he  said  indicated  perfect  Christian  peace.  A  second 
attack  the  same  morning  made  him  speechless,  and  he  soon  sank  into  a 
lethargic  slumber,  in  which  he  remained  till  Sunday  night,  when  he 
expired  in  the  anns  of  his  children  without  a  struggle.  We  aniyed 
in  time  to  see  him  alive,  although  he  was  then  ineensihle,  and  M.  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave  on  the  Thursday  following,  with  her  auntSp 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  John  Keble  to  read  the  foneml  service.  .  .  . 
When  I  dwell  on  the  entixe  happiness  that  we  are  tasting  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  it  really  seems  startling ;  and  the  sense  of  so  much 
and  such  continued  temporal  mercy,  is  even  more  than  humbling^ — it  is 
at  times  even  feaiful  to  me  when  I  look  within,  and  know  how  little 
truly  gratefol  I  am  for  it.  All  the  children  are  well,  and  all,  I  tniat« 
improving  in  charactei^— thanks  to  their  dear  mother's  care  for  them, 
who,  under  God,  has  been  their  constant  corrector  and  guide.  As  for 
myself,  I  think  of  Wordsworth's  lines, 

*'  Vea !  lh«7  ean  make  who  fail  to  find 
Bfief  leiture  e*enin  buieat  (Uya,"  itc 

and  I  know  how  much  need  I  have  to  make  such  moments  of  leisure : 
for  else  one  goes  on  still  employed,  till  all  makes  progress,  except  our 
spiritual  life,  and  that,  J  fear,  goes  backward.  The  veiy  dealing,  as  I 
do,  with  beings  in  the  hi^-faest  state  of  bodily  health  and  spirits,  is  apt  to 
give  a  corresponding  careiassness  to  my  own  mind.  I  must  be  all  alive 
and  vigorous  to  manage  them,  and  to  do  my  work ;  veiy  difierent  from 
the  contemplation  of  sidcnesB  ftiid  sorrow,  which  so  often  present  them- 
selves to  a  man  who  has  the  cai«  of  a  parish.  And,  mdeed,  my  spirits 
in  themselves  are  a  great  bleaBing,vfor  vathout  them,  the  work  would 
weigh  me  down,  whereas  now  I  scenTtA^thiow  it  off  like  the  fleas  from 
a  dog's  back  when  he  shakes  himseif.    MRy-Xon\y  learn  daily  and  hourly 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  you  sa^of  my  pamphlet  (on 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims).     I  know  it  gave  Vjiain,  and  I  fear  it 

has  ^ ,  and  others  of  my  friends.    Yet,  I  know  tfitNl  did  not  write 

it  with  one  atom  of  unkindness  or  violence  of  feeling— ndj^j^o  ^  t^^ink 
that  the  language  or  tone  is  violent ;  and  what  I  said  of  tSif  cl«gy,  I 
said  in  the  very  simplicity  of  my  heart,  no  more  imaginpng  iha\tt  would 
give  offence,  than  if  I  had  said  that  they  were  unacquainted  generally 
with  military  tactics  or  fortification.  The  part  which  you  object  W>>  was 
not  put  in  nnihinkingly— but  I  wished  very  much  to  bring  the  maf  t«r  ^ 
schism  to  an  issue  ;  and  if  any  respectable  man  were  to  notice  thari(  P^' 
of  the  pamphlet,  I  should  like  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject.  I  My 
own  notions  upon  it  have  grown  up  wholly  out  of  the  New  Testam^i^^' 
and  because  1  never  have  thought,  that  what  people  call  the  Primi»iv« 
Church,  and  much  less  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  more  generally,  was  Jpny 
better  authority  per  se,  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Greek  Churfch. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  said  in  the  pamphlet  goes  at  >  all 
beyond  the  foir  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our  own  article,  which  giW^* 
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to  any  natiooai  Chmvh  an  authority  to  manage  its  own  conoenis,  where 
God  has  not  laid  down  any  fixed  rule ;  and,  beaides,  what  reeemblance 
is  there  between  the  government  of  the  most  ancient  Episcopal  Churches 
and  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those  who  regard  resemblances  or 
difierenoes  of  government  to  consist  in  things  more  than  in  names  ?  I 
think,  that  what  I  have  said  in  my  pamplUet  merely  goes  so  fiir  as  to 
assert,  that  there  is  no  schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  Arcfabisbc^  and  Bishops  at  all,  but  that  I  have  not  at  iJl 
treated  of  the  question  of  different  ecclesiastical  societies  existing  in  one 
and  the  same  civil  society  like  our  English  Dissenters,  whatever  my  own 
opinions  may  be  about  the  matter.  I  find  people  continually  misonder- 
•tanding  the  strong  distinction  which  I  draw  between  individuals  and 
societies,  insomuch  that  Faber  charges  me  with  saying,  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  govern  himself,  which  I  have  especially  disclaimed 
in  diven  places ;  being,  in  fact,  a  firm  believer  in  the  duty  of  absolute 
passive  obedience  in  all  eases  between  an  individual  and  the  government 
—hot  not  when  the  individual  is  acting  as  a  member  of  the  soeiety,  and 
their  ooncnrrenoe  with  him  telle  him  that  obedienee  is  now  a  misplaced 
term — because  there  is  no  authority  in  a  rebellions  government— rebel- 
lions against  society — ^to  claim  obedience.  I  am  sure  that  my  views  in 
lihis  matter  are  neither  seditions  nor  turbulent — and  I  think  I  stated  them 
deariy,  but  it  seems  they  were  not  clear  to  every  body. 

VIII.     TO  REV.  F.  C.   BLACKSTONE. 

Rugby,  October  14, 1889. 

Ineverfelt  more  Strongly  the  desire  of  keeping  up  my 

old  fnendriiipB,  and  it  often  grieves  me  to  think  how  little  I  see  or  hear 
of  many  of  those  for  whom  I  feel  th^  strongest  regard.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  is  their  fault  rather  than  mine,  or  that  it  is  a  fault  at  all ;  but  it 
is  a  tendency  of  middle  life  and  settled  occupation,  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  struggle  against,  or  else  it  grows  with  a  fcarfiU  repidity.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  express  my  repentance  of  that  passage  in  my  pamphlet 
which  you  allude  to,  "  raving  about  idolatry,"  &.c.  I  mean  my  repent- 
ance of  its  tone  and  language,  for  the  substance  of  it  I  think  correct,  and 
that  men,  whose  most  ignorant,  and  worse  than  ignorant,  application  of 
English  history  had,  to  say  the  truth,  made  me  angry,  are  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  Ireland.  But  the  expression  was  unkind,  and 
too  sweeping,  and  I  certainly  ought  not,  nor  would  I,  speak  of  all  those 
as  "  raving  about  idolatry,"  whose  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Romish 
Church  difTer  from  my  own.  With  regard  to  the  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  sermons  and  the  pamphlet,  you  will  find  the  tenn  "  prac- 
tically idolatry''  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  some  countries, 
even  in  the  pamphlet.  I  never  wished  to  mince  the  matter  with  their 
practices,  but  still,  in  principle,  I  cannot  call  the  Romiah  Church  an 
idolatrous  Church  in  that  strong  sense  as  to  warrant  Faber*s  conclusions, 
even  putting  aside  the  dlfTerence  of  Christian  times  from  Jewish.  I 
should  compare  their  superstitions  to  the  worship  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
which  Hezekiah  did  away  with,  which  appeara  to  have  been  long  m  ex- 
istence, and  which,  in  many  of  its  worshippers,  at  any  rate,  was  practi- 
cally idolatry  ;  but  I  should  not  have  called  the  Jewish  Cboif h  idola^roip 
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to  long  fts  this  wonhip  wm  enoonraged,  nor  applied  to  it  the  language  of 

"Come  out  of  her  my  people"  &c 

Of  the  moral  state  of  the  boys,  for  which  of  conne  I  care  infinitely 
the  most,  I  can  judge  the  least ;  our  advantages  in  that  respect  are  great, 
at  least  in  the  absence  of  many  temptations  to  gross  vice  ;  but  to  culti- 
vate a  good  spirit  in  the  hii^est  sense  is  a  &r  different  thing  from 
shutting  out  one  or  two  gross  evils  from  want  of  opportunity 

IX.    TO  REY.  J.  TUCKER. 

Bogby,  Oetober  98, 18». 

If  we  are  alive  fifteen  years  hence,  I  think  I  would 

go  with  you  gladly  to  Swan  River,  if  they  will  make  me  scbooknaster 
there,  and  lay  my  bones  in  the  land  of  kangaroos  and  opossums.  I  lan^ 
about  it ;  yet  if  my  wife  were  alive,  and  able  to  go,  I  should  think  it  a 
very  great  benefit  to  the  good  cause  to  go  out  with  all  my  family,  and 
become  a  Swan  River  man ;  and  I  should  try  to  get  others  of  our  friends 
to  go  out  with  us.  My  notion  is,  that  no  missionaryzing  is  half  so  bene- 
ficial, as  to  try  to  pour  sound  and  healthy  blood  into  a  young  civilized 
society ;  to  inake  one  colony,  if  possible,  like  the  ancient  colonies,  or 
like  New  England— a  living  sucker  from  the  mother  country,  bearing  the 
seme  blossoms  and  the  same  fruits,  not  a  reproduction  of  its  vilest  excres- 
cences, its  ignorance,  and  its  wickedness,  while  all  its  good  elements  are 
left  behind  in  the  process.  No  words  can  tell  the  evil  of  such  colonies  as 
we  have  hitherto  planted,  where  the  best  parts  of  the  new  societjlhave 
been  men  too  poor  to  carry  with  them  or  to  gain  much  of  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  or  else  mere  official  ftmctionaries  horn  England, 
whose  hearts  and  minds  have  been  always  half  at  home,  and  who  have 
never  identified  themselves  with  the  land  in  which  they  were  working. 
Bat  if  you  and  your  sisters  were  to  go  out,  with  half  Southborough  after 
you, — apothecary,  lawyers,  butchera,  bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and 
labourers, — and  if  we  were  to  join  with  a  similar  draught  from  Rugby  and 
Laleham,  I  think  we  should  deserve  to  be  dvaypairTol  sUpytTai  both  here 
and  in  Swan  River.  Such  are  my  notions  about  it ;  and  I  am  not  clear 
that  I  shall  not  devote  my  first  JCIOOO  that  I  make  here  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  Swan  River,  that  I  may  have  my  estate  and  the  school  build- 
ings got  into  due  order,  before  I  shut  up  shop  at  Rugby.  IVfean  time,  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  I  ought  to  shut  up  shop  forthwith,  and  adjourn 
to  the  next  asylum  for  daft  people,  because  I  am  thus  wildly  dreaming 
about  Swan  River,  instead  of  talking  soberly  about  Rugby.  But  Rugby 
is  a  very  nice  place  all  the  same,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  and  form 
your  own  judgment  of  it,  or  that  some  of  your  sisters  would,  if  you  cannot 
or  will  not 

X.     TO  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Rugby,  N<nrember4,  \9BKk 
What  a  time  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you !  And  how  much  has  oc- 
curred and  is  continually  occurring,  on  which  I  should  like  to  write  to 
you.  You  have  heard  perhaps  of  Mr.  Penrose's  death  in  September  last, 
when,  from  the  enjoyment  of  fiill  health  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he 
was  called  away  in  three  days  with  no  intennediate  pain  or  struggle,  but 
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bf  ft  gentle  letliargic  deep,  which  laated  miintemipfed  to  bis  veiy  last 
moment.  Coupled  with  hie  holy  and  Christian  life,  which  made  him 
require  no  long  time  to  go  and  renew  his  exhausted  oil,  his  end  was  a 
most  complete  ivdwrn^U,  so  rare  a  blessing,  that  one  dares  not  hope  or 

pray  for  a  similar  mercy  in  one's  own  case 

We  are  going  on  comfortably,  and  I  trust  thrivingly,  with  the  school. 
We  are  above  200,  and  still  looking  upwards ;  but  I  neither  expect,  and 
much  less  desire  any  great  addition  to  our  numbers.  The  school  cannot, 
1  think,  regularly  expect  more  than  200  or  350 ;  it  may  ascend  hi^^er 
with  a  strong  flood,  but  there  will  be  surely  a  corresponding  ebb  after  it. 
Tou  may  imagine  that  I  ponder  over,  often  enough,  the  various  discus- 
sions that  I  have  had  with  you  about  education,  and  verse  making,  and 
reading  the  Poets.  I  find  the  natural  leaning  of  a  schoolmaster  ii  so 
much  to  your  view  of  the  question,  that  my  reason  is  more  than  ever  led 
to  think  my  own  notions  strongly  required  in  the  present  state  of  classi- 
cal education,  if  it  were  only  on  the  principle  of  the  bent  stick.  There 
is  something  so  beautiful  in  good  Latin  verses,  and  in  hearing  fine  poetry 
well  construed,  and  something  so  attractive  altogether  in  good  scholaiship, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  masters  directing  an  undue  portion  of  their 
attention  to  a  crop  so  brilliant.  I  feel  it  growing  in  myself  daily ;  and, 
if  I  feel  it,  with  prejudices  all  on  the  other  side,  I  do  not  wonder  at  its 
being  felt  generally.  But  my  deliberate  conviction  ia  stronger  and 
stronger,  that  Ul  this  system  is  wholly  wrong  for  the  greater  number  of 
bmrs.  Those  who  have  talents  and  natural  taste,  and  fondness  for  poetry, 
fina  the  poetry  lessons  very  useful ;  the  mass  do  not  feel  one  tittle  about 
the  matter,  and,  I  speak  advisedly,  do  not,  in  my  belief,  benefit  from  them 
one  grain.  I  am  not  sure  that  other  things  would  answer  better,  though 
I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  present  plan  is  so  en- 
tire a  failure,  that  nothing  can  be  risked  by  changing  it 

More  than  half  my  boys  never  saw  the  sea,  and  never  were  in  London, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  the  fiist  of  these  disadvantages  interferes  with 
their  understanding  much  of  the  ancient  poetry,  while  the  other  keeps 
the  range  of  their  ideas  in  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass.  Brought  up 
myself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  amidst  the  bustle  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
familiar  from  a  child  with  boats  and  ships,  and  the  flags  of  half  Europe, 
which  gave  me  an  instinctive  acquaintance  with  geography,  I  quite  mar- 
vel to  &id  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance  boys  are  at  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
who  have  lived  all  their  days  in  inland  country  parishes,  or  small  coimtry 
towns.  ,  .  .  .  .  For  your  comfort,  I  think  I  am  succeeding  in 
making  them  write  very  £iir  Latin  prose,  and  to  observe  and  understand 
some  of  the  difierences  between  the  Latin  and  English  idioms.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  our  boys  want  in  one  way  they  get  in  another ;  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  the  sons  of  quieter  parents,  they  have 
far  less  0ots  and  more  tvfiSua,  than  the  boys  of  any  other  school  I  ever 
knew.  Thus,  to  say  the  least,  they  have  less  of  a  most  odious  and  un- 
christian quality,  and  are  thus  more  open  to  instruction,  and  have  less 
repugnance  to  be  good,  because  their  master  wishes  them  to  be  so.  .  .  . 
I  have  almost  filled  my  paper,  and  can  only  add  that  Thucydides  is  get- 
ting on  slowly,  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  much  less  defective  Iwok 
than  it  was  likely  to  have  been  had  I  remained  at  Lalebam  ;  for  though 
I  have  still  an  enormous  deal  to  learn,  yet  my  spholarsbip  has  mended 
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oooaidenbly  within  tin  last  yt^r  at  Rugby.  I  mppoae  yon  will  ^Unk  at 
any  rate  that  it  will  be  better  to  publish  Thucydides,  however  imperfectly, 
than  to  write  another  pamphlet.  Poor  dear  pamphlet !  I  aeam  to  feel 
the  greater  tendemeas  for  it,  becanae  it  has  excited  ao  much  odium ;  and 
now  I  hear  that  it  is  reported  at  Oxford  that  I  wish  to  anppress  it ; 
which  ia  wholly  untrue.  I  would  not  print  a  second  edition,  because  the 
question  was  settled,  and  controveray  about  it  was  become  absurd ;  but  I 
never  have  repented  of  it  in  any  degree,  or  wished  it  unwritten,  "  pace 
tna  dizeiim,"  and  I  only  regret  th«t  I  did  not  print  a  larger  impreasion. 


XI.      TO   RET.  H.  JENKTN8. 

Rogbj,  Sowmahn  11,  18BSi 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  am  very  anxious 
to  be  fevoured  with  some  more  of  your  friend's  comments  [on  Thucydi* 
des].     ...     I  hope  I  am  not  too  old  or  too  lazy  or  too  obstinate  to  be 

taught  better I  do  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness 

in  taking  so  much  trouble  in  my  behalf;  and  I  eameatly  beg  of  yon  to 
aend  me  more.  .  .  .  And  can  you  tell  me— or,  if  not,  will  you  ask  Ami- 
cus Doct.^ — ^where  is  to  be  found  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  Englidi 
Scholars  about  8w<^  and  Sr<at  ftitf  and  the  moods  which  they  require  ;  and 
further,  do  you  or  he  hold  their  doctrine  good  for  any  thing  ?  Dawes, 
and  all  men  who  endeavour  to  establish  general  rules,  are  of  great  use  in 
directing  one's  attention  to  points,  which  one  might  otherwise  have  neg- 
lected ;  and  labour  and  acuteneas  often  discover  a  rule,  where  indolence 
and  carelessness  fiincied  it  was  all  hap-hazard.  But  larger  inductioo  and 
sounder  judgment  (which  I  think  exist  in  Hermann  in  an  infinite  degree 
beyond  any  of  our  English  scholars)  teach  us  to  distinguish  again  be* 
tween  a  principle  and  an  usage  ;  the  latter  may  be  general,  but  if  it  be 
merely  usage,  grounded  on  no  intelligible  principle,  it  seems  to  me  fool- 
ish to  insist  on  its  being  univenal,  and  to  alter  texts  right  and  left,  to 
make  them  all  confonnable  to  the  Canon.  Eqnidem, — both  in  Greek  and 
in  other  matters^ — think  liberty  a  far  better  thing  than  uniformity  of  form 
merely,  where  no  principle  is  concerned.    Voila  the  cloven  foot. 


SIl.      TO  J.  T.   COLERIDQE,   ESQ. 

(In  alloaioo  to  a lib«l  ia  the  JUbi  Bull) 

Rufbj,  Mar  11, 1830. 
I  thank  you  for  another  very  kind  letter.  In  a  matter  of  tnii  sort,  I 
willingly  resign  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  a  man  like  younelf,  at  once 
my  friend  and  legal  adviser.  I  think,  too,  that  I  am  almost  bound  to  at- 
tend to  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  for  his  judgment  of  the  in- 
expediency of  prosecuting  must  rest  on  the  scandal  which  he  thinks  it 
will  bring  upon  religion  and  the  Church,  and  of  this  he  is  a  fer  better 
judge  than  I  am  ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  should  I  much  like  to  act  in  a 
doubtful  matter  in  opposition  to  the  decided  advice  of  a  Bishop  in  a  case 
that  concerned  the  Church.  I  say  this  in  sober  eameat,  in  spite  of  what 
yuu  call  my  Whiggery  and  Ri  ~ 
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ZIII.      TO   RET.  DR.  BAWKINB. 

Rofbj,  May  19, 1830. 
.  .  .  The  authorities  which  are  arrayed  against  proceeding  are 
quite  decisiye,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  yon  that  clergymen  must  not  go 
to  law,  when  lawyers  say  they  shoald  not.  Still,  as  I  had  no  thought  of 
gain  or  of  vengeance,  but  simply  of  procuring  a  public  justification  qf  my 
character — ^not  my  opinions — I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
charity  to  proceed,  though  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  doing  so  by  so  many  and  such  powerful  representations.  But  I  trust 
that  you  and  all  my  friends  will  give  me  credit  for  being  perfectly  toler- 
ant of  all  attacks  upon  my  writings  or  general  abuse  of  my  opinions.  . 
Believe  me,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  final  result  of  this  discussion,  for  I 
had  no  wish  to  go  to  law ;  but  I  thought  that  my  known,  or  rather  my 
misrepresented  opinions  on  politics,  ought  to  make  me  particularly  anz- 
ions  to  deny  any  charge  respecting  religious  matters. — But  I  am  perfect- 
ly wiHing  to  take  the  judgment  of  my  friends  and  of  impartial  pexsons  in 
what  rests  wholly  on  opinion,  and  besides,  if  the  attack  or  loss  to  my  own 
diaraeter  were  ever  so  great,  I  should  quite  agree  with  yon  that  it  was 
better  to  bear  it,  than  to  bring  sacred  thijags  into  discussion  in  places,  and 
through  disputants  wholly  unfitted  for  them.  But  this  I  atlSist  did  not 
contemplate  as  the  likely  result. 

XIY.      TO   F.   HARTWELL,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  Jao0  S8, 1890. 
....  I  have  just  published  one  volume  of  Thucydides  ;  when 
the  others  will  follow,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  work  here  is  more  and  more 
engrossing  continually ;  but  I  like  it  better  and  better  ;  it  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  great  game  of  chess,  with  living  creatures  for  pawns  and 
pieces,  and  your  adversary,  in  plain  English,  the  Devil ;  truly  he  plays  a 
very  tough  game,  and  is  very  hard  to  beat,  if  I  ever  do  beat  hii^.  It  is 
quite  surprising  to  see  the  widiedness  of  young  boys ;  or  would  be  sur- 
prising, if  I  had  not  had  my  own  school  experience  and  a  good  deal  since 
to  enligihten  me. 

[The  following  letters,  which  have  been  inserted  as  eihibiting  the 
eariier  stages  of  Mis  views  of  ancient  history,  were  occasioned  by  his  revi- 
sion of  the  "  Outlines  of  General  History,"  and  the  first  numbers  of"  The 
History  of  Rome,"  for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society.] 

ZV     TO   T.   F.  ELLIS,   ESO. 

June  S6,  1830. 

In  the  Roman  History,  I  have  been  inclined  to  doubt 

Niebuhr's  notion  of  the  Alpine  origin  of  the  Tuscans.  Do  not  all  exist- 
ing accounts  concur  in  stating  that  the  Metropolis  of  the  race  in  Italy  was 
oouth,  not  fwrth,  of  the  Apennines  7  and  does  not  the  Tuscan  notion  of 
the  Gods  dwelling  to  the  north,  on  the  Alps,  and  from  thence  looking 
down  on  the  world,  rather  imply  that  the  Alps  were  to  the  Tuscans  in 
Italy  the  barrier  <Mf  their  world,  the  limit  of  their  knowledge,  rather  than 
the  earliest  home  of  their  nation  ?  But  this  is  happily  not  of  any  great  con- 
•eqoence.    Further,  Ibelieve  that  the  great  falsehood  of  the  Roman  history 
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• 
begins  with  the  Commonwealth ;  the  reigns  of  the  kings  I  cannot  bat 
think  contain  more  truth  than  Niebuhr  allows.  The  story  of  the  elder 
Tarquin  in  particular  seems  to  me  thoroughly  probable,  and  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  his  speech  preserved  on 
the  brass  plate  at  Lyons ;  and  Claudius  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Tuscan  historians. 

Again,  the  great  crisis  in  the  foreign  powers  of  Rome  seems  I  o  me  to 
have  been  her  war  with  the  Samnites,  Gauls,  Tuscans,  and  Umbrians,  in 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  Why  did  the  Romans  triumph  over  this  coa- 
lition 1  And  was  it  by  the  superior  population  of  Latium,  which  we  know 
was  exceedingly  dense  ?  I  have  always  wanted  this  period  to  be  brought 
oat  into  stronger  light,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  practicable. 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  given  Vico  his  due.  I  have  mentioned  him 
also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  Volume  of  my  Thacydides,  which  is 
jost  published.  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  tribes,  I  do  not 
■ee  clearly  whom  you  suppose  the  Rhamnes  to  have  been — were  they 
the  mixed  Caaco-Pelasgian  people,  and  the  Laoeres  the  pore  Pelasgian  1 
But  then  how  came  the  traditions  of  the  inferior  tribe  to  prevail  so  entire- 
ly ?  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  Luceies  were  connected  with 
Tuscany. 


XVI.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Rugby,  July  9,  1830. 

I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  sooner  about  chapter  xiv.,  but  I  have 
had  very  much  to  do  immediately  before  the  holidays.  The  following 
remarks  have  occurred  to  me,  which  I  will  put  down  in  order. 

Sect.  1. — ^Is  not  some  brief  explanation  required  of  the  causes  of  the 
Roman  successes  by  sea,  immediately  after  the  first  creation  of  their 
navy?  And  is  not  the  principle  of  general  usefulness,  that  any  superiori- 
ty acquired  only  by  one  nation  getting  the  start  of  another,  and  so  hav- 
ing Btndied  the  subject  longer,  is  always  liable  to  be  overthrown,  when 
the  rival  nation  fairly  entera  into  the  race  ? 

[After  some  remarks  on  the  Jus  Italicum.]  The  Jus  Caeritam  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  a  mere  communication  of  the  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, made  at  a  time  when  the  citizenship  of  Cere  was  as  valuable  to  a 
Roman  as  that  of  Rome  to  a  Cnritan.  I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that 
the  term  "  socii  navales,"  habitually  applied  to  the  Roman  seamen,  was 
derived  from  a  time  when  all  the  navy  of  Rome  was  famished  by  her 
allies,  probably  by  this  very  Caere  or  Agylla. 

Sect.  5.— The  little  St.  Bernard  is  not  at  the  source  of  the  Isere,  but 
some  miles  below  it.  If  Cramer's  statement  hH  any  where,  I  have 
always  imagined  that  it  was  here,  and  that  the  army  might  possibly  have 
followed  the  Isere  higher  up  than  he  imagines,  and  descended  into  a  val- 
ley which  would  take  them  more  directly  down  upon  Turin.  The  passes 
between  the  little  St.  Bernard  and  Mount  Cenis  are  almost  the  only 
points  which  I  believe  have  not  been  examined. 

Might  not  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Romans  in  maintaining  the 
struggle  in  Spain,  and  thus  depriving  Hannibal  of  his  great  nursery  of 
soldiers,  be  noticed  as  contributing  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  war  ? 
Had  Hasdrubal  followed  him  immediately,  instead  of  nine  yean  afUr- 
wards.  the  fiite  of  Rome  was  inevitable. 
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I  have  notioed  all  that  stniek  me  aa  worth  noticing  aa  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  any  alteration.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  these  chapters  attentively,  and  I  am  sure  they  rouat  have 
cost  you  no  little  trouble,  and  will  be  exceedingly  useful.  I  like  much 
your  summary  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  your  remarks  at  the  close  of 
it.  The  great  art  seems  to  be  to  make  certain  salient  points,  in  an 
abridged  history,  in  the  wny  of  remarks  or  recapitulation— otherwise  it 
18  like  travelling  through  the  plains  of  Lombardy  ;  one  is  interested  with 
each  successive  scene,  but  gains  no  general  notion  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  bearings  of  one  place  with  another. 


XVII.     TO  THE   BAMB. 

Rufb^,  September  19, 1630. 
.  .  .  .  About  the  Pelaagian  element  in  the  Athenian  people,  I 
am  not  quite  satis6ed.  There  is  a  clever  pamphlet  by  a  Dr.  Edwards,  a 
friend  of  Thienys,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  all  coantriea,  such  as  the  Celts  in  Britain,  have  been  much  leas  lost  by 
BobeequeDt  conquests  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  their  physical 
type  shows  itaelf  unchanged  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  If  so,  the  pre- 
dominant element  at  A&ens  would  have  been  Pelaagian — and  was  it 
then  the  Pelaagian  rather  than  the  Hellenic  people  whose  intellectual  na- 
ture waa  ao  wonderful  1  Certainly  there  appean  very  little  of  the  same 
superiority  amongst  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  pure  Hel- 
lenes, or  amongst  the  .£)olic  BcBOtians.  But  this  question  of  race  requires 
■till  a  much  larger  induction,  I  think,  before  we  can  argue  soUdly  aboat 
it. 


XYIll.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Rugby,  October  9, 1830. 

I  have  kept  the  two  volumes  which  were  sent  to  me  longer  than  I 
ong^t,  but  my  time  has  been  sadly  occupied,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to 
do  either  of  them  justice.  The  Rome,  I  think,  promises  exceedingly 
welt :  and  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  sort  of  sketch  of  the  scenery  from  my 
recollection  of  it,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  it  ia  a  delight  to  me  to  recall  to 
my  mind  images  of  such  beauty.  But  if  the  description  be  clear,  of  which 
I  cannot  judge,  I  think  it  will  not  be  misplaced ;  at  least  I  have  a  great 
fondness  for  such  topographical  details  myself. 

I  cannot  yet  be  quite  so  skeptical  about  the  kings ;  nor  can  I  aee  ao 
clearly  the  poetical  character  of  the  early  Roman  History.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  I  do  not  trace  the  fictitious  charac- 
ter of  it  80  strongly;  for  the-traditiona  may  well  have  come  down  in 
verse,  but  it  makes  all  the  difierence  whether  they  were  merely  real 
events  described  in  the  style  and  form  most  fitted  to  make  them  relished 
and  remembered,  or  whether  they  were  wild  inventions,  like  Arioato'a 
tale  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens.  Is  not  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rect accounts  of  William  the  Conqueror's  Expedition  to  be  found  in  an 
old  poem,  Le  Roman  du  Rou  ? 

.  .  .  .  What  you  say  of  the  Achieana  is  I  suppose  quite  just : 
Achaia  waa  leas  Doricized  than  the  reat  of  the  Pelopoimesua,  bat,  firoro  ita 
A^nritv  dnriiut  the  brilliant  times  of  Greece,  very  little  aermt  to  be 
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known  about  it.  The  ijrstem  of  fedention  eziated  every  where  in  the 
eariy  state  of  society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, becanae  no  one  town  had  00  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  be- 
oome  the  capital  of  the  whole  coantry. 

[Some  of  these  opinions,  especially  those  on  mythical  history,  were 
afierwardB  much  modified.  See  the  early  chapters  of  his  History  of  Rome, 
and  the  Preface  to  the  Srd  Vol.  of  his  Edition  of  Thacydidea] 


XIZ.     TO  THE  BEY.  OEOROB  GORIIIBB. 

Rugby,  AofUit  94, 1830. 

Yoor  letter  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me  the  first  morning  of  my 
arrival  home,  amidst  the  host  of  strange  handwritings  and  letters  of  busi- 
ness which  now  gre6t  me  every  morning.  It  rejoices  me  to  think  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  cousin  of  yours  at  Rugby,  and  I  suppose  we  shall 
see  him  here  on  Saturday,  when  the  great  coach  starts.  You  know  that 
it  is  licensed  to  carry  not  exceeding  260  pasBengers,  besides  the  founda- 
tioners. I  agreed  with  the  Pythagoreans  that  ri  diptorov  was  one  of 
the  number  of  Kixa,  and  so  I  applied  to  the  Trustees,  and  got  the  limit 
set.  We  are  not  near  it  yet,  being  not  quite  260,  including  foundationers, 
and  perhaps  may  never  reach  it ;  but  that  I  shall  not  at  all  regret,  and 
all  I  wanted  was  never  to  go  beyond  it.  We  have  got  a  Cambridge  man, 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who  was  most  highly  recommended  to  me,  as  a  new 
master ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  pull  hard  and  altogether  during  the  next  half 
year :  there  is  plenty  to  be  done,  I  can  assure  you ;  but,  thank  God,  I 
continue  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  am  now  in  excellent  condition  for  setting 
to  it.  You  may  see  M--— -'s  name  and  mine  amongst  the  subscribers 
for  the  sufierers  at  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  blessed  revolution,  spot- 
less beyond  all  example  in  history,  and  the  most  glorious  instance  of  a 
ro]ral  rebellion  against  society,  promptly  and  energetically  repressed,  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  magnificently  vindicates  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge and  liberty,  showing  how  humanizing  to  all  classes  of  society  are 
the  spread  of  thought  and  information,  and  improved  political  institutions ; 
and  it  lays  the  crimes  of  the  last  revolution  just  in  the  right  place,  the 
wicked  aristocracy,  that  had  so  brotallxed  the  people  by  its  long  ini- 
quities, that  they  were  like  slaves  broken  loose  when  they  first  beMined 
themselves. 

Before  all  these  events  took  place,  on  my  way  out  through  France,  I 
was  reading  Gkiizot's  History  of  the  Progress  of  Civilisation  in  France 
fimn  the  earliest  times.  Yon  know  he  is  now  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  France.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  history 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  a  most  marvellous  contrast  with  the  Liberals 
of  a  former  day,  or  with  our  Westminster  Reviewen  now.  Guizot  sides 
with  St.  Augustine  ;  but  the  whole  chapter  is  most  worthy  of  notice  ;  the 
fireedom  ofths  will,  so  fitr  as  to  leave  a  consciousness  of  guilt  when  we  have 
not  done  our  duty,^-the  corruption  d  our  nature,  which  never  lets  us  in 
fact  come  up  to  what  we  know  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  help  derived  from 
prayen  to  God,-— are  stated  as  incontrovertible  philosophical  facts,  of 
which  every  man's  experience  may  convince  him  ;  and  Guizot  blames  Pe- 
lagins  for  so  exaggerating  the  notion  of  human  fireedom  as  to  lose  sight  of 
oar  need  of  external  aanttanoe.    And  there  is  another  chapter  on  the 
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anity  of  tfafi  Cfauroh  no  lea  remariuUe.  Now  Gnizot  is  l^mhmm  of 
History  in  the  University  o(  Pans,  and  a  most  eminent  Liberal ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  ail  notice  to  observe  his  language  with  regard  to 
religion.  And  I  eaw  Niebohr  at  Bonn,  on  my  way  home,  and  talked  with 
him  for  three  hoars ',  and  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  ears,  if  1  had  had 
any  doabts  before,  of  the  groesness  of  the  slander  which  called  him  an  un- 
beUever.  I  was  every  way  delighted  with  him,  and  liked  very  much 
what  I  saw  of  his  wife  and  children.  Trevenen  and  his  wife  enjoyed  the 
journey  exceedingly,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it.  Amongst  other  things, 
I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  which  is  certainly  enough  to  make  a  man 
romantic,  and  the  Church  of  Madonna  del  Monte ;  from  whence,  or 
rather  from  a  mountain  above  it,  1  counted  twelve  mountain  outlines  be- 
tween me  and  the  horizon^ — the  last,  the  ridge  of  the  highest  Alps— Hipon 
a  sky  so  glowing  with  the  sunset,  that  instead  of  looking  white  from  their 
snow,  they  were  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  upon  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron,  all 
deep  and  black.  I  was  delighted  also  with  Venice  ;  most  of  all  delighted 
to  see  the  secret  prisons  of  the  old  aristocracy  converted  into  lumber 
rooms,  and  to  see  German  soldiers  eierdsing  authority  in  that  place, 
which  was  once  the  very  focus  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Italian 
race,  the  seat  of  felsehood  and  ignorance  and  cruelty.  They  talk  of  build- 
ing a  bridge  to  Venice  over  the  Lagune  ;  if  bo,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen 
it  first.  I  liked  Padua  also,  more  than  I  thought  I  could  have  liked  the 
birth-place  of  Titus  Livius.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  must  be  grest 
there,  and  most  beneficialiy  exercised  ;  for  a  large  institution  for  the  poor 
of  Padua,  providing  for  those  who  are  out  of  work,  as  well  as  for  the  old 
and  infirm,  derives  its  main  support  from  legacies ;  the  clergy  never  fiiil- 
ing  to  urge  every  man  who  can  at  all  afford  it,  to  leave  something  at  his 
death  for  this  object.  We  came  home  through  the  Tyrol,  and  througli 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  countries  apparently  as  peaceful  and  prosperous 
and  simple-mannered  as  I  ever  saw  ;  it  is  quite  economical  travelling 
there.  And  now,  when  shall  I  travel  to  Kenwyn  1  1  hope  one  of  these 
days ;  but  whether  in  the  next  winter  or  not,  is  hard  to  say  ;  I  only  know 
that  there  are  few  things  which  I  should  enjoy  better.  I  was  so  sorry  to 
miss  old  Tucker,  who  came  here  for  one  day  when  I  was  abroad  ;  he  was 
at  Leamington  with  his  sister,  to  consult  our  great  oracle,  Jepbson.  Charles, 
I  suppose,  is  only  coming  home  upon  leave,  and  will  go  out  again ;  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  to  show  him  his  marks  on  my  Hede- 
ric's  Lexicon  when  he  was  at  Wyatt's.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  for  you  as  a  curate,  but  I  am  very  much  out  of  the  world  in  those 
matters,  and  I  have  no  regular  correspondence  with  Oxford.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  sadly  in  disgrace  with  all  parties,  between  my  Pamphlet  and  Ser* 
mons,  and  1  am  afraid  that  Thucydides  will  not  mend  the  matter.  As  for 
the  Pamphlet,  that  is  all  natural  enough,  but  I  reslly  did  not  think  there 
was  any  cloven  foot  in  the  Sermons,  nor  did  I  wish  to  show  any  ;  not,  I 
hope,  from  time-serving,  but  because,  what  you  said  about  the  schism 
question,  I  wished  to  do  with  that  and  divers  other  points^ — 1.  e.,  reserve 
them  for  a  separate  volume,  which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  publish  before 
I  die.  There  are  some  points  on  which  I  feel  ahnost  as  if  I  had  a  testi- 
mony to  deliver,  which  I  ought  not  to  withhold.  And  Milman's  History  of 
the  Jews  paade  me  more  and  more  eager  to  deliver  myself  of  my  conceptions. 
But  how  to  do  it  without  interfering  with  other  and  even  more  pressing 

8* 
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duties,  I  ctonot  tell.  Last  half  year,  I  preached  eveiy  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  for  the  last  five  Sondaya  of  the  half  year  also,  besides  other  times ; 
and  I  had  to  write  new  sermons  for  all  these,  for  1  cannot  bear  to  preach 
to  the  boys  any  thing  but  what  is  quite  iresh,  and  suggested  by  their  par- 
ticular  condition.  1  never  like  preaching  any  where  else  so  well ;  for 
one's  boys  are  even  more  than  a  parish,  masmuch  as  one  knows  more  of 
them  all  indvidually,  than  can  easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and  has  a 

double  authority  over  them,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual Though, 

to  speak  seriously,  it  is  quite  awful  to  watch  the  strength  of  evil  in  such 
young  minds,  and  how  powerless  is  every  effort  against  it.  It  would  give 
the  vainest  man  alive  a  very  lair  notion  ot  his  own  insufficiency,  to  see  how 
little  he  can  do,  and  how  nis  most  earnest  addresses  are  as  a  cannon  ball 
on  a  bolster :  thorough  careless  unimpressibieness  beats  one  all  to  pieces. 
And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  can  quite 
say  that  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  it  would  be  too  kind- 
ling, could  one  perceive  these  young  minds  really  led  from  evil  by  one  s 
own  efibrts  ;  one  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  bow  down  to  one's  own  net. 
As  it  is,  the  net  is  so  paipably  ragged,  that  one  sees  perforce  how  sorry 
an  idol  it  would  make.  But  I  must  go  to  bed,  and  q)are  your  eyes  and 
your  patience. 

XX.     TO  REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rngby,  Norember,  1830. 
I  am  olways  glad  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  now  two  especial  causes 
for  doing  so  ;  one  to  thank  you  fur  your  Visitation  sermon,  and  another  to 
explain  to  you  why  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  comply  with  your  wishes 
touching  the  tricolor  work-bag.  For  your  sermon,  1  thank  you  for  it ;  I 
believe  1  agree  with  it  almost  entirely,  waiving  some  expressions,  which  I 
hold  one  never  should  cavil  about,  where  one  agrees  in  subsiance.  But 
have  you  ever  clearly  defined  to  yourself  what  you  mean  by  "  one  society," 
as  applied  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  upon  earth  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  what  I  consider  the  errors  about  "  the  Church,"  turn  upon 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  this  point.  In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very 
important  one,  all  Christians  belong  to  one  society  ;  but  then  it  is  more 
like  Cicero's  sense  of"  societas/'  than  what  we  mean  by  a  society.  There 
is  a  "  societas  generis  humani,"  and  a  "  societas  hominum  Christiano- 
rum  ;"  but  there  is  not  one  "  respublica  "  or  "  civitas  **  of  either,  but  a 
great  many.  The  Roman  Catholics  say  there  is  but  one  "  respublica," 
and  therefore,  with  perfect  consistency,  they  say  that  there  must  be  one 
central  government :  our  Article,  if  1  mistake  not  its  sense,  says,  and 
with  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  Respublica  depends  on  the  political 
Respublica ;  that  is,  that  there  may  be  at  least  as  many  Christian  socie- 
ties as  there  are  political  societies,  and  that  there  may  be,  and  in  our 
own  kingdom  arc,  even  more.  If  there  be  one  Christian  society,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  one  government ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Scotch  Church,  the  English  Church,  and  the  French 
Church,  have  all  separate  and  perfectly  independent  governments  ;  and 
consequently  can  only  be  in  an  unusual  and  peculiar  sense  "  one  society :" 
that  is,  spiritually  one,  as  having  the  same  objects  and  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  the  same  supports,  and  the  same  enemies.  You  therefore  seem 
to  me  right,  in  saying  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  be  addressed  in 
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England  as  a  Dinenter ;  bot  all  this  appeaia  to  me  to  lead  neceanrily  to 
this  conclnaon,— that  the  constitution  and  goyemment  of  eveiy  Church  is 
a  political  institution,  and  that  conformity  and  nonconformity  are  so  §u 
matters  of  ciyil  law,  thafir  where  nonconformity,  as  in  England,  is  strictly 
legal,  there  it  is  no  offence,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  heretical  opinions,  which  is  merely  icarii  ovfifftfinKis.  For  the  State 
says  that  there  may  be  any  given  number  of  religions  societies  within  its 
jurisdiction— societies,  that  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  as  bodies 
gOTeming  themselves ;  and  it  ia  clear  that  the  State  may  lawfully  say 
this,  for,  if  the  Church  were  one  society,  in  tMs  sense,  by  Christ's  institu- 
tion, then  the  Romanist  doctrine  would  be  true,  and,  I  do  not  say  the 
Pope,  but  certainly  a  General  Council  would  possess  an  authority  para- 
mount in  ecclesiastibal  matters,  payment  of  tithes,  dec.,  to  any  local  and 
human  authority  of  Kings  or  Parliaments  of  this  or  that  political  division 
of  the  human  race.  I  have  thought  not  a  little  upon  all  this  matter  in 
my  time,  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  my  own  way  straight ;  whether  odier 
people  vrill  think  so,  is  a  different  question. 

(After  explaining  a  false  report  about  a  tricolored  cockade  and  work- 
bag.)  It  is  worse  than  obnoxious  to  apply  this  to  English  politics,  and  if 
any  man  seriously  considers  me  to  wish  for  a  revolution  here,  with  my 
seven  children  and  good  house  to  lose,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  why 
he  must  even  continue  to  think  so.  But  I  do  admire  the  Involution  in 
France— admire  it  as  heartily  and  entirely,  as  any  event  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  and  I  think  that  it  becomes  every  individual,  still  more  every  cler- 
gyman, and  most  of  all,  every  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to  express 
this  opinion  publicly  and  decidedly.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  twenty 
years'  war,  into  which  the  English  aristocracy  and  clergy  drove  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1793,  and  which  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other  such  writers  are  now 
seeking  to  repeat.  I  hold  it  to  be  of  incalculable  importance,  that,  while 
the  conduct  of  France  has  been  beyond  all  example  pure  and  heroic, 
there  should  be  so  manifest  a  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  England, 
as  to  lead  to  a  real  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  Our  government,  I  believe,  is  heartily  disposed  to  do  this,  and 
I  will  not,  for  one,  shrink  from  avowing  a  noble  cause  and  a  noble 
nation,  because  a  party  in  England,  joined  through  timidity  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  really  no  sympathy  with  it,  choose  to  try  to  excom- 
municate all  who  will  not  join  them.  I  have  myself  heard  them  express- 
ing hearty  approbation  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  yet  shrink  from 
avowing  it,  lest  thpy  should  appear  to  join  the  Radicals.  And  thus  they  leave 
the  Radicals  in  exclusive  possession  of  sentiments,  which  they  themselves 
join  in,  just  as  they  would  leave  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  to  the 
Benthamites.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for  disapproving  of  the  revolution, 
except  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  national  animosities,  and 
BO  tend  to  provoke  a  war  ;  but  in  a  case  so  flagrant— a  case  of  as  clear 
right,  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — ^it  is  clearly  not  for  the  friends 
of  France  to  suppress  or  conceal  their  sentiments.  About  Belgium  the 
case  is  wholly  different :  there,  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  &r  more 
doubtful,  and  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party  hi  less  pure ;  and  there  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  Belgians.  But  France,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  contrast  to  the  first  revolution,  deserves,  I  think,  the  warmest  admi- 
ration, and  the  most  cordial  expremon  of  it.    I  have  written  now  mors 
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vpoB  this  wabi^ct  than  I  have  either  written  or  gpoken  upon  it  before  to 
anyone ;  for  indeed  I  have  very  little  time,  and  no  inclination  for  diapatea 
on  aneh  mattera.  But,  if  I  am  questioned  about  my  opinions,  and  le- 
qoired  to  conceal  tbem,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  them,  I  think  it  right  then 
to  avow  them  plainly,  and  to  explain  my  reasons  for  them.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  England  who  is  leas  a  party  man  than  I  am,  for  in  fiu:t  no  party 
would  own  me ;  and,  when  I  was  at  's  in  the  summer,  he  looked 

upon  me  to  be  quite  illiberal.  But  those  who  hold  their  own  opinions  in 
a  string,  will  suppose  that  their  neighboun  do  the  same. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Lire   AND  C0BRB8P0KDENCB,   8EPTEMBBR   1830  TO   DECEM- 
BER 1832. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
state  of  the  country  could  be  found,  than  in  the  gloom  with 
which  his  correspondence  is  suddenly  overcast  in  the  autumn  of 
1830.  The  alarming  aspect  of  English  society  brought  to  view 
in  the  rural  disturbances  of  1830,  and  additionally  darkened  in 
1831-32,  by  the  visitation  of  the  Cholera,  and  the  political  agita- 
tions of  the  Reform  Bill,  little  as  it  came  within  his  own  experi- 
ence, gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  mind.  Of  his  state  of  feeling  at 
this  time,  no  better  example  can  be  given,  than  the  five  sermons 
appended  to  the  opening  course  of  his  practical  school  sermons, 
in  nts  second  volume,  especially  the  last  of  them,  which  was 
preached  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Cholera  in  England  first  reached  Rugby.  There 
are  those  amongst  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget  the  moment 
when,  on  that  dark  November  aflemoon,  af\er  the  simple  prefkce 
stating  in  what  sense  worldly  thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be 
brought  into  that  place,  he  at  once  began  with  that  solemnity 
which  marked  his  voice  and  manner,  when  speaking  of  what 
deeply  moved  him  :— « I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked 
time — a  time  such  as  neither  we,  nor  our  llsithers  for  many  gen- 
erations before  us,  have  experienced  ;  and  to  those  who  know 
what  the  past  has  been,  it  is  no  doubt  awful  to  think  of  the 
change  which  we  are  now  about  to  encounter."  (Serm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  413.)  But  in  him  the  sight  of  evil,  and  the  endeavour  to  re- 
move it,  were  hardly  ever  disjoined ;  and  whilst  every  thing 
which  he  felt  partook  of  the  despondency  with  which  that  sermon 
opens,  every  thing  which  he  did  partakes  of  that  cheerful  ac- 
tivity wiih  which  the  same  sermon  closes,  in  urging  the  example 
of  the  Apostle's  "  wise  and  manly  conduct  amidst  the  dangers 
of  storm  and  shipwreck.'' 

T  he  alarm  wnich  he  felt  was  shared  by  many  of  the  most  oppo 
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•ite  opimont  to  his  own ;  but  there  could  have  been  few  whom 
it  touched  at  once  on  so  many  points.  The  diflturbances  of  the 
time  were  to  him  the  very  evils  which  he  had  anticipated  even  as 
far  back  as  1819 ;  they  struck  on  some  of  the  most  sensitive  of 
his  natural  feelings, — his  sense  of  iustice,  and  his  impatience  of 
the  sight  of  suffering :  they  seemed  to  him  8ym])toms  of  a  deep- 
seated  disease  in  all  the  relations  of  English  society — the  results 
of  a  long  series  of  evils  fh>m  the  neglect  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, (Church  Ref.  p.  24) —  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, (Hist  Rome,  vol.  i.  n.  266) — of  the  oppressions  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  (Shefil  Letters) — of  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
Roman  empire,  (ib.) — of  the  growth  of  those  social  and  national 
sins  which  the  Hebrew  Prophets  had  denounced ;  and  which 
Christianity  in  its  full  practical  development  was  designed  to 
check. 

Hence  arose  his  anxiety  to  see  the  clergy  take  it  up,  as  he 
had  himself  endeavoured  to  do,  in  the  sermons  already  noticed. 

"  I  almost  despair,"  he  esid,  "  of  any  thing  that  any  private  or  local 
effortfl  can  do.  I  think  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  might  do  much,  if  they 
were  steadily  to  observe  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  preach  fearlessly  against 
them.  I  cannot  undentand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it 
be  not  to  Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity into  men's  social  and  civil  relations,  and  ezpoae  the  wickedness  of 
that  spirit  which  maintains  the  game  laws,  and  in  agriculture  and  trade 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousnese,  and  that  if  a  man 
is  not  dishonest,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his 
capital  that  he  can." 

Hence,  again,  his  anxiety  to  impart  or  to  see  imparted  to  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Know- 
ledge, then  in  the  first  burst  of  their  reputation,  and  promising 
to  exercise  a  really  extensive  influence  on  the  country  at  large, 
something  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  which  they  seemed  to  him  to 
be  deficient 

"  I  am  not  wishing  to  see  the  Society's  tracts  turned  into  sennonsy— 
hr  less  to  see  them  intermeddle  in  what  are  strictly  theological  controver- 
sies;— but  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarians,  all  Chris- 
tians have  a  common  ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity,  and 
beyond  that  I  never  wish  to  go  j^^and  it  does  seem  to  me  as  forced  and 
unnatural  in  us  now  to  dismiss  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  its  great 
motives  from  our  consideration « — as  is  done  habitually,  for  example,  in 
Miss  f^geworth's  books/ — as  it  is  to  fill  our  pages  with  Hebraisms,  and 
to  write  and  speak  in  the  words  and  style  of  the  Bilile.  The  slightest 
touches  of  Christian  principle  and  Christian  hope  in  the  Society's  biogra- 
phical and  historical  articles  would  be  a  sort  of  living  salt  to  the  whole  ; — 
and  would  exhibit  that  union  which  I  never  will  consent  to  think  unat- 
tainable, between  goodness  and  wisdom  ; — between  every  thing  that  is 
manly,  sensible,  and  free,  and  every  thing  that  is  pure,  and  self-denying^ 
and  hmnble,  and  heavenly." 
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Hub-  coromunicatioDB  with  the  Society,  made,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  through  individuals  than  ofiiciaUyy 
were  at  one  time  frequent ;  and  though,  from  the  different  view 
which  it  took  of  its  proper  province,  he  was  finally  induced  to 
discontinue  them,  he  felt  great  reluctance  in  abandoning  his  hope 
of  being  able  to  co-coperate  with  a  bodv  which  he  *^  believed 
might,  with  Grod's  blessing,  do  more  good  \>f  all  kinds,  political, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  Uian  any  other  society  in  existence." 

"  There  was  a  show  of  reason  "  he  iaid,  "  in  excluding  Christianity 
from  the  plan  of  the  Society's  works,  ao  long  as  they  avowedly  confined 
themselves  to  acience  or  to  intellectnal  instruction  ;  but  in  a  paper  in- 
tended to  improve  its  readera  fnorallf,  to  make  men  better  and  happier, 
as  well  as  better  informed,  surely  neutrality  with  regard  to  Christianity 
iBt  virtually,  hostility."  "  For  myself,"  he  adds, "  I  am  well  aware  of  my 
own  insignificance,  but  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  Penny 
Magazine  asaoming  a  decidedly  Christian  tone,  than  mere  difficulties  of 
execution,  I  would  most  readily  ofi*er  my  best  aervicea,  such  as  they  are, 
to  the  Society,  and  would  endeavour  to  furnish  them  regularly  with  arti- 
cles of  the  kind  that  I  desire.  My  occupations  here  are  ao  engrossing, 
that  it  would  be  personally  very  inconvenient  to  me  to  do  so  ;  and  I  am 
not  so  absurd  as  to  think  my  offisr  of  any  value,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  practical  difficulty  existing  as  to  fin&g  a  writer,  should  the  principle 
itself  be  approved  of  I  am  ^y  convinced  that  if  the  Penny  Magazine 
were  decidedly  and  avowedly  Christian,  many  of  the  clergy  throaghout 
the  kingdom  would  be  most  delighted  to  assist  its  cireulation  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  For  myself,  I  should  think  that  I  could  not  do  too 
much  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  what  would  then  be  so  great  a  na- 
tional blessing :  and  I  should  beg  to  be  allowed  to  ofier  X50  annually 
towards  it,  so  long  as  my  remaining  in  my  present  situation  enabled  me 
to  gratify  my  inclinations  to  that  extent." 

The  most  practical  attempt  at  the  realization  of  these  views, 
was  his  own  endeavour  to  set  up  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Eng- 
lishman's Register,  which  he  undertook  in  1831,  "  more  to  re- 
lieve his  own  conscience  than  with  any  sanguine  hope  of  doing 
good,"  but  ^'  earnestly  desiring  to  speak  to  Uie  people  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness — to  teU  them  plainly  the  evils  that  exist, 
and  lead  them,  if  I  can,  to  their  causes  and  their  remedies."  He 
was  the  proprietor,  though  not  the  sole  editor,  and  he  con- 
tributed the  chief  articles  in  it,  (signed  A.,)  consisting  chiefly  of 
explanations  of  Scripture,  and  of  comments  on  the  political 
events  of  the  day.  It  died  a  natural  death  in  a  few  weeks,  part- 
ly from  the  want  of  leisure  to  control  it  properly,  and  from  the 
great  expenses  which  it  entailed  upon  him — ^partly  from  the 
want  of  cordial  sympathy  in  any  of  the  existing  parties  of  the 


tained  ever  afterwards,  and  commenced  writing  a  series  of  Let- 
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ters  in  tbat  paper,  which,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  aRer- 
wards  published  separately,  and  conetitute  the  best  exposition  of 
his  views,  on  the  main  causes  of  social  distress  in  England. 

It  was  now  that,  with  '^the  thirst  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  which  in  these  times  of  excitement,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "  is  almost  irresistible,"  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  whrtt  ultimately  became  his  homb.  in  Westmoreland.  It  was 
now,  also,  that  as  he  came  more  into  contact  with  public  afiairs, 
he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  sympathy  and  ihe  opposition  which 
he  subsequently  experienced  on  a  larger  scale.  ''1  have  no  man 
like-minded  with  me,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately, — 
'*  none  with  whom  I  can  cordially  sympathize ;  there  are  many 
good  men  to  be  found,  and  many  clever  men,  some  too,  who  are 
both  good  and  clever ;  but  yet  there  is  a  want  of  some  greatness 
of  mind,  or  singleness  of  purpose,  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
makes  them  grate  against  the  edge  of  one's  inner  man."  This 
was  the  period  when  he  felt  most  keenly  his  difi'erences  with  the 
so-called  Evangelical  party,  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  na- 
turally looked  for  co-operation,  as  the  body  which  at  that  time 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  coun- 
try, but  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  constantly  re- 
pelled by  his  strong  sense  of  the  obstacles  which  (as  he  thought) 
iheir  narrow  views  and  technical  phraseology,  were  for  ever 
opposing  to  the  real  and  practical  application  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  as  the  remedy  of  the  great  wants  of  the  age, 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

it  was  his  own  conviction  of  these  ivants  which  now  more 
than  ever  awakened  his  desire  for  a  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  should  explain  their  true  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  England  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  remove  some  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  men's  minds  seemed  to  be  growing  more  and  more  awake. 
And  this,  for  the  time,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  the 
statement  of  some  ot*  his  general  principles  of  interpretation 
in  the  Essay  on  that  subject,  which  he  affixed  to  his  second 
volume  of  sermons,  published  in  December,  1831.  The  ob- 
jections which  this  Essay  excited  at  the  time  in  various  quar- 
ters were  very  great,  and  according  to  his  own  belief  it  ex- 
posed him  to  more  misunderstanding  than  any  other  of  his 
writings.  But  he  never  wavered  in  the  conviction  that  its  pub- 
lication had  been  an  imperative  duty — it  was  written,  as  hesaid^ 
*^  professionally,  Irom  his  having  had  so  much  to  do  with  young 
men,  and  from  knowing  what  they  wanted :"  even  in  the  last 
year  of  his  liie,  he  said  tliat  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant thing  he  had  ever  written ;  and  at  the  time  he  thought 
It  '^  likely,  with  God's  blessing,  to  be  so  beneficial,  that  I  pub- 
lished ii  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  rather  than  wait  for  another 
opportunity,  because,  under  that  sense  of  the  great  uncertainty 
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of  human  life  which  the  present  state  of  things  brings  especially 
home  to  my  mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  die  without  having  cir* 
culated  what  I  believe  will  be  to  many  most  useful  and  most 
satisfactory ;"  and  the  objections  which  it  had  roused  ooly  made 
him  more  and  more  anxious  to  go  on  with  the  subject,  leeling 
**  that  the  more  it  was  considered,  men  would  find  they  had  been 
afraid  of  a  groundless  danger,"  and  that  **  the  further  1  lollowop 
my  own  views,  the  more  ihey  appear  to  me  to  harmonize  with 
the  whole  system  of  God's  revelations,  and  not  only  absolutely  to 
do  away  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  turn 
many  of  them  into  valuable  instruction." 


XXI.    TO  i.  T.   COLERIOGE,   E8CU 

Bof  bjr,  NoTsmlMr  1, 1830. 

It  'm  quite  high  time  that  I  should  write  to  yon,  for  weeks  and  moDths 
go  by,  and  it  ia  quite  startling  to  think  how  little  communication  1  hold 
with  many  of  those  whom  1  love  most  dearly.  And  yet  these  are  times, 
when  I  am  leaai  of  all  diepoeed  to  loosen  the  linka  which  bind  me  to  my 
oldeet  and  deareat  friends,  for  I  imagine  we  ahall  all  want  the  union  of 
all  the  good  men  we  can  get  together,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which 
I  cannot  but  feel  towards  so  many  of  those  whom  I  meet  with,  makes  me 
think  bow '  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  daily  intercoune  with  thoae 
with  whom  I  ever  feel  it  thoroughly.  What  men  do  in  middle  life,  with- 
out a  wife  and  children  to  turn  to,l  cannot  imagine ;  for  I  think  the  affec- 
tions must  be  sadly  checked  and  chilled,  even  in  the  beat  men,  by  their 
intercourse  with  people,  such  as  one  usually  finds  them  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  mean  that  one  does  not  meet  with  good  and  sensible  people  ;  but 
then  their  minds  are  set,  and  our  minds  are  set,  and  they  will  not,  in  ma* 
ture  age,  grow  into  each  other.  But  with  a  home  filled  with  those  whcm 
we  entirely  love  and  sympathize  with,  and  with  some  old  friends,  to  whcm 
one  can  open  one's  heart  fully  from  time  to  time,  the  world's  society  has 
rather  a  bracing  influence  to  make  one  shake  off  mere  dreams  of  delight. 
You  must  not  think  me  bilious  or  low  spirited  ; — ^I  never  felt  better  or 
more  inclined  to  work ; — but  one  gets  pathetic  with  thinking  of  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  of  the  days  and  the  people  you  and  I  have  seen 
together,  and  of  the  progress  which  we  have  all  made  towards  eternity  ; 
for  I,  who  am  cearly  the  youngest  of  our  old  set,  hsve  completed  half  my 
three  score  and  ten  years.  Asides,  the  aspect  of  the  times  is  resUy  to 
my  mind  awful : — on  one  side  a  party  profaning  the  holiest  nsmes  by  the 
lowest  principles,  and  the  grossest  selfi^ess  and  ignorancer— on  the  oth- 
er, a  party  who  seem  likely  naxdv  xoxJi  iSoBat,  who  disclaim  and  re- 
nounce even  the  very  name  of  that,  whose  spirit  their  adversaries  have 
long  renounced  equally.  If  I  had  two  necks,  I  should  think  that  I  had  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  hanged  by  both  sides,  as  I  think  I  diall  now 
by  whichever  gets  the  better,  if  it  really  does  come  to  a  fight.  I  read 
now,  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  those  magnificent  lines  of  your  Uncle's, 
on  the  departed  year,  and  am  myself,  in  fact,  experiencing  some  portion 
of  the  abuse  which  he  met  with  from  the  same  party ;  whDe,  like  him,  I 
leel  utterly  unable  to  shelter  myself  in  the  opposite  party,  whose  hopes 
and  principles  are  such  as  I  shrink  fixim  with  sbhorrenoe.    So  wbst  Thu- 
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ejrdidM  Mjt  of  ra  pUa  rSnt  voXfrtJv  often  rifles  upon  my  mind  aa  a  prom* 
long  angary  of  my  futmie  exaltation,  H  nn  irpd  P^cairtfXiK  «li«piry(yr»f ,  9 

fovember  3d.^-I  wrote  these  two  aides  in  school  on  Monday,  and  I 
hope  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  letter  this  evening,  while  my  boys  are  trans- 
la&ig  into  Latin  finm  my  E^ish  that  magnificent  part  in  the  De  Ora- 
toie,  about  the  death  of  Crassos.  I  see  I  have  given  yon  enoagh  of  dis- 
eottise  on  things  in  general — ^I  will  only  add  one  thing  more  ;  that  I 
know  there  are  reports  in  Oxford  of  my  teaching  the  boys  my  politics, 
and  aetting  revolotionary  themea.  If  you  hear  these  reports,  will  yon 
contradict  them  flatly  ?  I  never  diagnise  or  suppress  my  opinions,  bat  I 
have  been  and  am  moat  religiooaly  careful  not  to  influence  my  boys  with 
them  ;  and  I  have  just  now  made  them  begin  Russell's  Modem  Europe 
again,  because  we  were  come  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  I  did  not  choose  to  enter  upon  that  subject  with  tlv^m.  As  to  the 
revolutionary  themes,  I  cannot  even  imagine  the  origin  of  so  absurd  a 
frlsehood,  except  it  be  that  one  of  my  subjects  last  half  year  was  *'  the 
particniar  evils  which  civilized  society  is  exposed  to  as  opposed  to  savage 
life,"  which  I  gave  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  notions  about  luxury, 
and  the  old  declamations  about  Scythian  simplicity,  Slc.  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  I  am  thought  to  have  a  longing  for  the  woods,  and  an  impatience  of 
the  restraint  of  breeches.  It  is  really  too  great  a  folly  to  be  tiuked  of  as 
a  revolutionist,  with  a  ftimily  of  oeven  young  children,  and  a  house  and 
income  that  I  should  be  rather  puxzled  to  match  in  America ,  if  I  were 
obliged  to  change  my  quarters.  My  quarrel  with  the  anti-liberel  party 
is,  that  they  are  going  the  way  to  force  my  children  to  America,  and  to 
deprive  me  and  every  one  elae  of  property,  station,  and  all  the  inestnna- 
ble  benefits  of  society,  in  £!ngland.  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  aa  the 
strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its 
creation,  in  eternal  progress ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  worid 
may  be  traced  to  that  natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indolence 
and  corruption,  that  our  buaineas  is  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve.  It 
is  the  ruin  of  us  ail  alike,  individuals,  schools,  and  nations 


XXII.      TO   HIS  BISTER  SUSANNAH  ARNOLD. 

Rogbj,  NoTvmber,  1830. 

The  paramount  interest  of  public  aflfairs  outweighs  with  me  even  the 
•diool  itself;  and  I  think  not  unreasonably,  for  school  and  all  would  go 
to  the  dogSi  if  the  convulsion  which  I  dread  really  comes  to  pass.  I 
most  write  a  pamphlet  in  the  holidays,  or  1  shall  burst. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to  speak 
them  out  manfiilly.  One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  the 
other  day,  recommends  &at  the  clergy  should  preach  subordination 
and  obedience.  I  seriously  say,  God  forbid  they  should ;  for,  if  any  earth- 
ly thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  England,  it  would  be  thia.  If  they 
read  Iniah  and  Jeremiah  and  Amos  and  Habakkuk,  they  will  find  that 
the  Propheta,  in  a  similar  state  of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subor- 
dination  only  or  chiefly,  but  they  denounced  oppreasion,  and  amassing 
ofvaigrown  prapertiea,  and  grinding  the  labourers  to  the  smallest  posaibla 
pittance ;  and  they  denoonoed  the  Jewish  high-chnroh  party  for  connte* 
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n^^B4*ing  all  these  iniquities,  snd  prophesying  smooth  things  to  pletse  the 
aristocracy,    If  the  clergy  would  come  forward  as  one  man,  from  Cam- 
beriand  to  Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice 
on  the  other,  denouncing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  care- 
lessness  which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that  they  are 
bmtal,  I  YerUy  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the  state.    Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  we  are  living  amongst  a  population  whom  we  treat  with 
all  the  haughtiness  and  indifierenoe  diat  we  could  treat  slaves,  whom  we 
allow  to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having  them  chained  and  watch- 
ed to  prevent  them  from  hurting  ua.    I  only  wish  you  oonld  read  Arthur 
Young's  Travels  in  Frence  in  1789  and  1790,  and  see  what  he  says  of 
the  general  outbreak  then  of  the  peasantry,  when  they  burnt  the  cha- 
teaux all  over  France,  and  ill  used  the  families  of  the  proprietors,  and  then 
compare  the  orderUness  of  the  French  populace  now.     It  speaks  volumes 
for  small  subdivided  properties,  general  intelligence,  and  an  absence  of 
aristocratical  manners  and  distinctions.    We  know  that  in  the  first  rev- 
olution, to  be  seen  in  decent  clothes  was  at  one  time  a  sure  road  to  the 
guillotine ;  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  engendered  in  a  brute  population 
against  those  who  had  gone  on  in  luxury  and  refinement,  leaving  their 
poorer  neighbours  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  sav- 
ages, and  therefore  with  the  ferocity  of  savages  also.     The  dissolntion  of 
the  miniBtry  may  do  something ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every  parish  in 
England  ;  and  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the  ways  and  manners  of  every 
paririi  to  cure  it.     We  have  got  up  a  dispensary  here,  and  I  am  thinking 
of  circulating  small  tracts  k  la  Cobbett,  in  point  of  atyle,  to  show  the  peo- 
ple the  real  state  of  things  and  their  causes.    Half  the  truth  might  be  of 
little  use,  but  ignomnoe  of  all  the  truth  ia  something  (earful,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  truth  would,  I  am  convinced,  do  nothing  but  pacify, 
because  the  fault  of  the  rich  has  been  a  sin  of  ignorance  and  thon^tless- 
nesB ;  they  have  only  done  what  the  poor  would  have  done  in  their  places, 
because  few  men's  morality  rises  higher  than  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
abstaining  from  actual  wrong  to  others.     So  you  have  got  a  long  sermon. 
— ■  ahowed  me  a  copy  of  the  Record  newspaper,  a  true  specimen  of 
the  party,  with  their  infinitely  little  minds,  disputing  about  aniw  and 
cummin,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  coming  together  around  them  ;  with 
much  of  Christian  harmlessness,  I  do  not  deny,  but  with  nothing  of  Chris- 
tian wisdom ;  and  these  are  times  when  the  dove  can  ill  apan  the  addi- 
tion of  the  serpent.     The  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  keeps  me  doubtful 
about  going  from  home  in  the  hoUday8,becau8e,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
opening  for  organizing  any  attempts  at  general  reform,  I  should  not  like 
to  be  away  from  my  post.    But  the  interest  is  too  intense,  and  makes  me 
live  ten  lives  in  one,  every  day.     However,  I  am  very  well,  and  perfectly 
comfortable  as  fiir  as  regards  &mUy  and  school. 


ZXIII.     TO   REV.  JULIUS   HIkRB. 

Rogby,  Novembsr  ISl,  1890. 
Yonr  aecount  of  the  MSS.  ia  very  tempting : — ^the  one  which  I  want- 
ed is  that  marked  "Hudsoni  Codex  Clarendonius,"  but  I  find  from  you 
that  there  is  another,  and  I  know  that  it  can  never  have  been  collated, 
•o  that  I  am  exceedingly  deairons,  if  it  be  possible,  to  get  the  two.  Bat 
woold  it  not  be  better  diat  I  should  give  the  seeurity  in  mj  ^wn  name. 
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rather  than  entail  that  trouble  upon  yon?  And  if  the  bond  reqoired  be 
for  a  considerable  sum,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  in  my  name,  to  prevent 
difficulties  with  my  executors  in  the  case  of  my  death ;  a  contingency 
which  I  think  every  man  should  bear  in  mind  in  all  money  transactions. 
The  Birmingham  coach  I  think  goes  through  Dunchurch,  within  three 
miles  of  us,  and  if  so,  any  parcel  sent  by  it  to  me  would  be  left  there,  if  so 
directed,  and  would  be  forwarded  to  me  iijunediately.  I  cannot  dose 
«chis  letter  without  thanking  yon  most  warmly  for  the  invaluable  man  yon 
procured  me  in  Lee.  He  is,  indeed,  far  too  good  for  any  subordinate  sit- 
uation, yet  having  once  had  such  a  man  here,  it  will  be  a  bitter  loss  to 
be  obliged  to  part  with  him.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  may  keep  him  for 
a  few  years  at  least. 


XXiy.      TO    REV.   AUGUSTUS    HARE. 

December  SM,  1630. 

I  have  longed  very  much  to  see  you,  over  and  above  my 

general  wish  that  we  could  meet  oftener,  ever  since  this  fearful  state  of 
our  poor  has  announced  itself  even  to  the  blindest.  My  dread  is,  that 
when  the  special  Commissions  shall  have  done  their  work,  (necessary  and 
just  I  most  cordially  agree  with  you  that  it  is,)  the  richer  classes  will 
again  relapse  into  their  callousness,  and  the  seeds  be  sown  of  a  fiir  more 
deadlier  and  irremediable  quarrel  hereafter.  If  you  can  get  Arthur 
Young's  Travels  in  France,  I  think  you  will  be  greatly  struck  with  their 
applicability  to  our  own  times  and  country.  He  shows  how  deadly  was 
the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  towards  the  lords,  and  how  in  1789  the 
chateaux  were  destroyed,  and  the  families  of  the  genty-insulted,  from  a 
common  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who  had  made  themselves  and  the  poor 
f  too  arder»,  and  who  were  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  put  asunder 
wlut  God  had  joined.  At  this  moment  Carlile  tells  the  poor  that  they 
and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to  destroy  the  property  of  an  enemy, 
whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  is  lawful  in  war — a  Devirs  doctrine,  cer- 
tainly, and  devilry  applied ;  but  unquestionably  our  aristocratlcal  man- 
nera  and  habits  have  made  us  and  the  poor  two  distinct  and  unsympa- 
thizing  bodies ;  and  from  want  of  sympathy,  I  fear  the  transition  to  enmity 
is  but  too  easy,  when  distress  embitters  the  feelings,  and  the  sight  of  others 
in  luxury  madies  that  distress  still  more  intolerable.  This  is  the  plague 
spot  to  my  mind  in  our  whole  state  of  society,  which  must  be  removed  or 
the  whole  must  perish.  And  under  God  it  is  for  the  clergy  to  come  for- 
ward boldly  and  begin  to  combat  it.  If  you  read  Isaiah,  chap.  v.  iii. 
zxxii. ;  Jeremiah,  chap.  v.  xxii.  xxz ;  Amos,  iv. ;  Habakkuk,  ii. ;  and 
the  epistle  of  St.  James,  written  to  the  same  people  a  little  before  the 
second  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  yon  will  be  struck,  I  think,  with  the  close 
resemblance  of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  while  the  state  of  the 
Greek  churches  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  difierent,  because  from 
their  thin  population  and  better  political  eiicumstanoes,  poverty  among 
them  is  hardly  noticed,  and  our  duties  to  the  poor  are  consequently  much 
less  prominently  brought  forward.  And  unluckily  our  Evangelicals  read 
St.  Paul  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  very  little 
of  consulting  most  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  addressed  to  persona 
cirenmstanosd  most  like  ourselves.  I  want  to  get  np  a  real  Poor  Man's 
Bfagadne,  which  shonld  not  bdstar  np  aboses  and  veil  iniquities,  nor 
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prase  to  the  poor  as  to  the  children ;  bat  ehoald  addren  them  in  the  H9U 
of  Cobbett,  plainly,  boldly,  and  in  aincerity,  ezeiving  nothing— concealiog 
nothing — and  misrepresenting  nothing--4rat  speiiung  the  very  whole 
troth  in  lore— Cobbett-tike  in  style — but  Christian  in  spirit.  Now  yon 
are  the  man  I  think  to  join  with  me  in  such  a  work,  and  most  earnestly 

do  I  wish  yon  wonld  think  of  it I  should  be  for  patting  my  name 

to  whatever  I  wrote  of  this  nature,  for  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  our  addresKs  should  be  those  of  substantiTe  and  tangle  persons,  nof 
of  anonymous  shadows. 

XXV.     TO   RET.   B.   MABSINOBERD. 

Rogby,  Fflbramry,  1631. 

This  is  my  constant  defence  of  a  liberal  govemment ; 

the  high  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  principles  are  overwhelming  to  their 
human  infirmity,  and  amidst  such  a  mass  of  external  obstacles.  Bot 
what  do  we  gain  by  getting  in  exchange  men  who  cannot  fall  short  of 
their  principles  only  biecause  their  principles  are  zero  7  As  to  the  budget, 
I  liked  it  in  its  first  state,  although  the  Fibx  Romuli,  i.  e.  the  fundholders, 
made  such  an  outcry  about  it.  What  between  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  the  interests  of  the  productive  claaees  are 
generally  sure  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and  this  goes  on  for  a  time,  till  at  last 
the  squeeze  gets  intolerable,  and  then  productive  classes  put  up  their 
backs,  and  push  in  their  turn  so  vigorously,  that  rank  and  property  get 
squeezed  in  their  turn  against  the  wall  opposite.  O  utinam  !  that  they 
would  leave  each  other  their  fair  share  of  the  road  ;  for  I  honour  aris- 
tocracy in  its  proper  place,  and  in  France  should  try  to  raise  it  with  all 
my  might,  for  there  it  is  now  too  low,  simply  because  it  was  once  too 
high.  Dii  omen  avertant,  and  may  the  Tories  who  are  hoping  to  defeat 
the  Ministers  on  the  Reform  question,  remember  how  bitterly  the  French 
aristocracy  had  cause  to  repent  their  triumph  over  Turgot.  "  Flectere  si 
nequeo  superoe,  Acheronta  movebo,"  is  the  cry  of  Reform  when,  long 
repulsed  and  scorned,  she  is  on  the  point  of  changing  her  visage  to  that 
of  Revolution.  What  you  say  about  the  progress  of  a  people  towards 
liberty,  and  their  unfitness  for  it  at  an  earlier  stase,  I  fully  agree  in.  If 
ever  my  Thucydides  falls  in  your  way,  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  1,  a  full  dissertation  on  thia  matter. 


ZXYl.     TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Hi^y,  Msidi  7, 1891. 
I  am  most  truly  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  advice  and  collected  opin- 
ions about  the  Register.  Now,  certainly,  I  never  should  embark  in  such 
a  scheme  for  my  own  amusement.  I  have  enough  to  do  in  all  reason. 
I  am  not  so  craving  after  the  honour  of  appearing  in  print,  as  to  wish  to 
turn  niewBpaper  writer  on  that  account  I  sho^d  most  wish  that  the 
thing  were  not  needed  at  all ;  next,  that  it  might  be  done  by  somebody 
else,  without  my  taking  part  in  it.  But  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  need- 
ed, grievously  needed,  end  will  any  body  else  undertake  itf  That  is  to 
my  mind  the  real  question.  For  if  not,  I  think  there  is  a  great  call  for 
mnch  to  be  risked,  and  mnch  to  be  braved,  and  the  thing  done  impertectly 
iabettarthaniiotdoneataU.    So  mnch  for  the  principle The 
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aid  of  tibenl  Tories  I  flhould  be  moat  thankinl  for,  and  I  eamettly  eimve 

it ;  but  never  will  I  join  with  the  High  Church  party It  would 

be  exposing  myself  to  the  fate  of  .^phiareus  with  a  Tengeanoe,  for  such 
co-operation  would  sink  any  thing  into  ^e  earth*  or  else  render  it  such, 

that  it  had  better  be  sunk Most  earnestly  would  I  be  Conser* 

▼ative ;  but  defend  me  from  the  Conserratiye  party — ^i.  e.  from  those  who 
call  themselves  so  par  excellence.  Above  all,  I  cannot  understand  why 
m  £iilure  ahould  be  injurious  to  future  efforts.  A  bsd  history  of  any  one 
particular  period,  may  doubtless  hinder  sensible  men  from  writing  upon 
the  same  period ;  But  I  cannot  see  how  a  foolish  newspaper,  dying  in 
1831,  should  affect  a  wise  one  in  1832  ;  and  if  the  thing  is  impracticable 
rei  natur&,  then,  neither  mine,  nor  any  other  with  the  same  views,  will 
ever  answer.  Certainly  our  failure  is  very  conceivable— very  probable,  if 
yon  will ;  but  something  must  be  risked,  and  I  think  the  experimentum 
will  be  made  "  in  corpore  vili  f*  for  all  die  damage  will  be  the  expense 
which  it  will  CMt  me,  and  that  of  coufk  I  shall  not  stand  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.    Ergo,  I  shall  try  a  first  number In  the  opinions 

I  have  already  received,  I  have  been  enough  reminded  of  Gafier  Grist, 
Gaffer's  son  and  a  little  jackass,  dec.,  but  I  have  learned  thia  good  from 
it,  i.  e.  to  follow  my  own  judgment,  adopting  from  the  opinions  of  others 
just  what  I  approve  of,  and  no  more.  One  thing  you  may  depend  on, 
that  nothing  shall  ever  interfere  with  my  attention  to  the  school.  Tfau- 
cydides,  Register,  snd  aU,  should  soon  go  to  the  dogs  if  they  were  likely 
to  do  that.  I  have  got  a  gallows  at  last,  and  am  quite  happy ;  it  is  like 
getting  a  new  twenty  horse-power  in  my  capacities  for  work.  I  could 
Ungfa  like  Democritus  himself  at  the  notion  of  my  being  thoufl^t  a  dan- 
gerous person,  when  I  hang  happily  on  my  gallows,  or  make  it  serve  as  a 
target  to  spear  at. 

XXYXI.      TO  CBEVALIER  BUN8EN. 

Ruf by,  Hareb  90, 1831. 

I  was  reminded  of  you  when  I  heard  of  the  great  loss  that 

all  Europe  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Niebnhr.  I  knew  your 
personal  admiration  and  regard  for  him,  and  that  you  would  feel  his  loss 
privately  as  well  as  publicly.  Besides  all  this,  the  exceedingly  anxious 
state  of  public  aiiairs  has  naturally  made  me  think  of  you,  whose  views 
on  those  matters  I  had  found  to  be  so  entirely  in  sgreement  with  my  own. 
Our  Bccounts  of  Italy  are  very  imperfect,  but  there  have  been  reports  of 
disturbances  in  Rome  itself,  which  made  me  wish  that  you  and  your  fam- 
ily were  in  a  more  tranquil  country,  or  at  least,  in  one,  where,  if  there 
were  any  commotions,  you  might  be  able  to  be  of  more  service  than  you 
eonld  be  amongst  foreigners  and  Italians. 

I  was  again  in  Italy  this  last  summer We  were  at  Venice 

during  the  Revolution  at  Paris,  and  the  first  intelligence  I  heard  of  it  was 
from  tlie  post-master  st  the  Uttle  town  of  Bludeni  in  the  Vorariberg. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  first  heard  of  it,  will  never,  I  think, 
depart  from  my  memory.  We  had  been  enjojring  the  most  delightful 
summer  weather  throughout  our  tour,  and  particularly  in  all  the  early  part 
of  that  very  day  ;  when,  just  as  we  arrived  at  Bludenz,  about  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  sky  was  suddenly  overcast,  the  wind  srose 
violently,  and  every  thing  announced  the  approach  of  a  complete  Alpine 
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8tonn.  We  wen  in  the  yeiy  act  of  pnttiDg  op  die  head  of  the  eanitge 
and  preparing  for  the  coining  rain,  when  the  poet^maater,  in  answer  to  an 
obeervation  of  mine  about  the  weather  when  I  had  passed  through  France 
a  few  weeks  before,  seemed  to  relieve  himself  by  telling  me  of  all  the 
troubles  that  were  then  raging.  His  ezpreanon  was, "  Alles  ist  flbel  in 
Frankreich,"  the  mere  tumult  and  violence  of  political  quarrels  seeming 
to  the  inhabitant  of  a  Tyrolese  valley,  as  something  shocking,  because  it 
was  so  unpeaceful.  Hearing  only  indistinct  accounts  of  what  was  goin^ 
on,  we  resolved  not  to  enter  Fhince  immediately,  but  to  go  round  by  the 
Rhine  through  Wirtemberg  and  Baden ;  a  plan  which  I  shall  now  ever 
think  of  with  pleasure,  as  otherwise  I  never  should  have  seen  Niebuhr. 
I  was  very  glad,  too,  to  see  something  more  of  Germany,  only  it  was 
rather  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  pass  on  so  q[uickly,  for  I  could  not  wait 
at  Heidelberg  long  enough  to  see  Creuzer,  and  my  stay  even  at  Bonn  was 
only  one  afternoon.  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting  three  hours  with  Nie- 
buhr, and  he  introduced  me  to  his  poor  wife  and  children.  His  conver- 
sation completely  verified  the  impression  which  you  had  given  me  of  his 
character,  and  has  left  me  with  no  recollections  but  such  as  are  satisfac- 
toiy  to  think  of  now.  The  news'  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  accession  to  the 
French  throne  reached  Bonn  while  I  was  with  Niebuhr,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  enthusiastic  joy  which  he  displayed  on  hearing  it.  I  fully  expected 
that  the  Revolution  in  France  would  lead  to  one  in  Belgium ;  and  indeed, 
we  passed  through  Brussels  scarcely  ten  days  before  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  English  politics,  that  you  will  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  iate  of  the  Reform  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  I 
believe  that,  if  it  passes  now,  "  Felix  ssclorum  nascitur  ordo ;"  that  the 
aristocracy  still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  respect  and  regard  oif  England, 
and  if  their  excessive  influence  is  curtailed,  they  will  be  driven  to  try  to 
gain  a  more  legitimate  influence,  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  those 
great  and  good  qualities  which  so  many  of  them  possess.  At  present 
this  may  be  done  ;  but  five  years  hence  the  democratical  spirit  may,  have 
gained  such  a  height,  that  the  utmost  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy 
will  be  unable  to  save  ft.  And  I  think  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  Church.  Reform  would  now,  I  fully  believe,  prevent  destruction ; 
but  every  year  of  delayed  reform  strengthens  those  who  wish  not  to  amend, 
but  to  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  state  of  France  is  to  me  most 
awfiil ;  I  sympathized  fully  with  the  Revolution  in  July,  but,  if  this  de- 
testable warlike  spirit  gets  head  amongst  the  French  people,  I  hope,  and 
earnestly  believe,  that  we  shall  see  another  and  more  e&ctual  coalition 
of  1815  to  put  it  down.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  Liberalism 
and  Bonapartism  ;  and,  I  fear,  the  mass  of  the  French  people  are  more 
thireiing  to  renew  the  old  career  of  spoliation  and  conquest  than  to  estab- 
lish or  promote  true  liberty ;  **  for  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and 
good."  My  hope  is  that,  whatever  domestic  abuses  may  exist,  Geimany 
will  never  forget  the  glorious  struggle  of  1813,  and  will  know  that  the 
tread  of  a  Frenchman  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  wont  of  all 
pollutions  to  her  soil.  And  I  trust  and  think,  that  the  general  feeling  in 
England  is  strong  on  this  point,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
would  be  heartily  put  forth  to  strangle  in  the  birth  the  fint  symptoms  of 

i)  ■••  Extiseti  ft«ai  Joonalt,  In  1690,  la  the  Apptndis. 
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NapoleoDDon.  I  was  at  a  party  at  — «,  in  the  maamer,  at  Geneta,  where 
I  met  Thierry,  the  historian  of  *'  Lee  Gaulois  "  and  the  warlike  spirit  which 
I  perceived,  even  then,  in  the  French  liberals,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me. 


XXTIII.      TO  JOHN  WABD,  ESQ. 
(Co-Editor  with  himof  tbo  EngHalniiaa*!  Regiiter.) 

Rofby,  April  97, 1831. 
Yonr  own  articles  I  have  careinlly  read  over ;  and,  in  style,  they  more 
than  answer  all  my  expectations.  Still,  as  we  are  beginning  a  work 
which  must  take  its  character  chiefly  from  ns  two,  I  will  fairly  say  that, 
considering  for  whom  we  are  principally  writing,  I  think  the  spirit  too 
polemical.  When  I  speak  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  bearing  hard 
npon  the  poor,  I  always  mean  the  whole  class  of  gentlemen,  and  not  the 
nobility  or  great  landed  and  commercial  proprietors.  I  cannot  think 
that  you  or  I  Buffer  from  any  aristocracy  above  ns,  bat  we  onrselves  be- 
long to  a  part  of  society  which  has  not  done  its  duty  to  the  poor,  although, 
with  no  intention  to  the  contrary,  but  much  the  reverse.  Again,  I  regard 
the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill  as  a  safe  and  a  necessary  measure,  and  I 
should,  above  all  things,  dread  its  rejection,  but  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine 
as  yon  are  about  its  good  effects ;  because  I  think  that  the  people  are 
quite  as  likely  to  choose  men  who  will  commit  blunders  and  injustice  as 
the  boroughmongeni  are,  though  not  exactly  of  the  same  sort.  Above 
all,  in  writing  to  the  lower  people,  my  object  is  much  more  to  improve 
them  morally  than  politically ;  and  I  would,  therefore,  carefolly  avoid 

exciting  political  violence  in  them Now  so  fiir  as  the  Register 

is  concerned,  I  care  comparatively  little  about  the  Refonn  Bill,  but  I 
should  wish  to  explain,  as  you  have  done  most  excellently,  the  baseness 
of  corruption  on  one  hand,  and  as  I  think  you  might  do,  the  mischief  of 
party  and  popular  excitement  on  the  other.  I  should  urge  the  duty  of 
trying  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  an  ignorant  vote  is  little 
better  than  a  corrupt  one,  where  the  ignorance  could  in  any  degree  be 
helped.  Bnt  in  such  an  address  I  would  not  assume  that  the  Reform 
Bill  would  do  all  sorts  of  good,  and  that  every  honest  man  must  be  in 
favour  of  it :  because  such  assertions,  addressed  to  ignorant  men,  are 
doing  the  very  thing  I  deprecate,  i.  e.  trying  rather  to  get  their  vote,  than 
to  make  that  vote,  whether  it  be  given  for  us  or  against  us,  really  inde- 
pendent and  respectable.  Again,  with  the  debt.  It  is  surely  a  matter 
of  importance  to  show  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  burdens  is  owing  to 
this,  and  not  to  present  extravagance.  It  affords  a  memorable  lesson 
against  foolish  and  unjust  wars,  and  the  selfish  carelessness  with  which 
they  were  waged.  This  you  have  put  very  well,*  and  have  properly  put 
down  the  nonsense  of  the  "  Debt  being  no  harm."  Urge  aU  this  as 
strongly  as  you  will,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  loan  system  for  the 
time  to  come.  But  the  fundholdeis  are  not  to  blame  for  the  Debt ;  they 
lent  their  money  ;  and  if  the  money  was  wasted,  that  was  no  fault  of 
theirs.  Pay  the  debt  off,  if  you  will  and  can,  or  make  a  fair  adjustment 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  sorts  of  property,  with 

1)  On  this  ho  felt  at  all  timei  ■troocly.  "  Woo  bo  to  that  foneratioD,"  he  would 
■ay,  **  that  ia  livioff  lo  Eng land  whoa  Iho  coal  minei  are  exhavtted  and  tho  National 
Debt  not  paid  oC" 
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a  new  of  putting  then  all  on  equal  tennt ;  bnt  mnAv  the  ftmdhoMei^ 

(UvidendB  are  as  much  hia  lawful  property  as  a  landholder's  estate,  or  a 
merchant's  or  manu&cturer's  capital,  liable  justly,  like  all  other  pn^rty, 
to  the  claims  of  severe  national  distress  ;  but  only  together  with  other 
property,  and  by  no  means  as  if  it  were  more  just  in  the  nation  to  lay 
hands  on  the  iimdholder's  dividends  than  on  the  profits  of  your  law  or  of 
my  school.  Nor  can  the  fundholders  be  fairly  said  to  be  living  in  idleness 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  in  any  invidious  sense,  any  more  than  your 
clients  who  borrowed  my  money  could  say  it  of  me,  if  they  had  bor- 
rowed jCl 0,000  of  me  instead  of  £300,  and  then  choose  to  go  and  fool  it 
away  in  fire-works  and  illuminations.  If  they  had  spent  the  pnncipai, 
no  doubt  they  would  find  it  a  nuisance  to  pay  the  interest,  but  still,  am  I 
to  be  the  loser,  or  can  I  fiiirly  be  said,  if  I  get  my  interest  duly  paid,  to 
be  living  at  their  expense  ?  Besides,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  we 
should  1^  ejected  at  once  from  most  of  the  quarters  where  we  might  oth- 
erwise circulate,  if  we  are  thought  to  countenance  in  any  degree  the 
notion  of  a  "  sponge."  ^ 

The  "  tea  monopoly,"  as  you  call  it,  involves  the  whole  question  of 
the  Indian  charter,  and  in  fact  of  the  Indian  empire.  The  "  timber  mo- 
nopoly" involves  &r  more  questions  than  I  can  answer,  shout  Canada, 
and  the  shipping  interest,  and  whether  the  economical  principle  of  buying 
where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  is  always  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  nation, 
merely  because  it  is  economically  expedient.  Even  about  the  Com  Laws, 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  question,  that  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  I  would  rather  not  cut  the  knot  so  abruptly I  wish 

to  distinguijBdi  the  Register  from  all  other  papers  by  two  things :  that  poli- 
tics should  hold  in  it  just  that  place  which  they  should  do  in  a  well-regu- 
lated mind ;  that  is,  as  one  field  of  duty,  but  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant one  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  this  field,  our  duty  should  rather  be 
to  sooth  than  to  excite,  rather  to  famish  facts,  and  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  political  questions,  than  to  press  forward  our  own  conclusions. 
There  are  publications  enough  to  excite  the  people  to  political  reform ;  my 
object  is  moral  and  intellectual  reform,  which  will  be  sure  enough  to  work 
out  political  reform  in  the  best  way,  and  my  writing  on  politics  would 
have  for  its  end,  not  the  forwarding  any  political  measure,  but  the  so 
purifying,  enlightening,  sobering,  and,  in  one  word,  Christianixing  men's 
notions  and  feelings  on  political  matters,  that  from  the  improved  tree  may 
come  hereafter  a  better  fruit.  With  any  lower  views,  or  for  the  sake  of 
farthering  any  political  raeasures,  or  advocating  a  political  party,  I  should 
think  it  wrong  to  engage  in  the  Register  at  all,  and  certainly  would  not 
risk  my  money  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  afloat 

XXIX.      TO  HIS  SISTER  SUSANNAH  ARNOLD. 

Rncby,  April,  1831. 
I  should  like  yon  to  see ^'s  letter  to  me  about  the  Reg- 
ister ;  the  letter  of  a  really  good  roan  and  a  thinking  one,  and  a  really 
liberal  one.  I  wrote  to  him  to  thank  him,  and  got  the  kindest  of  answers 
in  remra,  in  which  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he  cannot  help  taking  in 
the  Register,  after  all,  when  it  does  make  its  appearance.     Those  are  the 

1)  The  proponi  alloded  to  wu  the  Uxaiion  of  the  foods  diitiaetly  torn  other 
prop«rty,  m  Id  the  plan  propooed  by  Lord  Althoip'i  flrat  bodfot. 
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an  mhma  I  wimiUI  do  etmy  thing  in  nf  power  to  conoSlftte,  beeante  I 
honour  ond  eMaam  them ;  bat  for  the  eonimon  Chnich  and  King  Tories, 
I  never  would  go  one  hair's  breadth  to  piaaae  them ;  for  their  notiooa, 
princ^kethey  arenot^reqoireat  all  timee  and  at  all  places  to  be  denounced 
as  founded  on  ignorance  and  selfishnesi,  and  as  having  been  invariably 
opposed  to  troth  and  goodness  from  the  days  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy 
downwards.    It  is  thmfote  nothing  W  what  I  riioald  most  wish»  that 

SQch  opinions  and  mine  shonld  be  dismetrically  oppoaite Not 

that  I  anticipate  with  much  confidence  any  great  benefits  to  resolt  from 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  the  troth  is,  that  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  thoss 
poiods  in  the  progress  of  society  when  the  constimtion  natovally  mider- 
goes  a  change,  just  as  it  did  two  centnries  ago.  It  was  impoaaibie  then 
for  the  king  to  keep  down  tlie  higher  part  of  the  middle  classes;  it  is 
impossible  now  to  keep  down  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  them.  All 
that  resistance  to  these  natural  changes  can  efiect  is  to  derange  their  ope- 
ration, and  make  them  act  violently  and  mischievoosly ,  instead  of  health- 
folly,  or  at  least  haimlemly.  The  old  state  of  thingi  is  gone  past  recallt 
and  all  the  efibrts  of  all  the  Tories  cannot  save  it,  bat  they  may  by  their 
folly,  as  they  did  in  France,  get  as  a  wild  democracy,  or  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  room  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it  change  qnietly  into  what  is 
merely  a  new  modification  of  the  old  state.  One  would  think  that  peo- 
ple who  talk  against  change  were  literally  as  well  as  metaphoriMlly 
blind,  and  really  did  not  see  that  every  thing  in  themselves  and  around 
&em  is  changing  every  hour  by  the  neceesaiy  laws  of  its  being. 


XXX.     TO  W.   W.   BULL,   Bfld. 

Rofby,  May  8, 1831. 

.  .  .  .  Every  selfish  motive  would  deter  me  from  the  Register ; 
it  will  be  a  pecuniary  loss,  it  will  bring  me  no  credit,  but  much  trouble, 
and  probably  some  abose,  and  some  of  my  dearest  friends  look  upon  it  not 
only  coldly,  but  with  averrion.  But  I  do  think  it  a  most  solemn  duty  to 
make  the  attempt.  I  feel  our  weakness,  and  that  what  I  can  hope  to  do 
is  very  little,  and  perhaps  will  be  nothing ;  but  if  I  can  but  excite  others 
to  follow  the  same  plan,  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  superseded  by  them  if  they 
will  do  the  thing  more  efiectnally.  I  have  this  morning  been  over  to 
Coventry  to  make  the  required  affidavit  of  Proprietorship,  and  to  sign  the 
bond  for  the  payment  of  the  advertisement  duty.  And  No.  1.  will  really 
appear  on  Saturday  with  an  opening  article  of  mine,  and  a  religious  one. 
The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  is  indeed  most  serious :  all  the  Tories 
turn  from  me  as  a  Liberal,  whilst  the  strong  Reformers  think  me  timid 
and  half  corrupt,  because  I  will  not  go  along  with  them  nor  turn  the  Reg- 
ister into  a  new  «  Elzamincr"  or  "  Ballot"  So  that  I  dare  ssy  my  fote 
will  be  thst  of  ri  fUoa  ruv  woXtriiv  from  the  days  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards. 

I  wrote  to  Psrker  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  proposing 
to  him  either  to  give  up  [Thucydides]  altogether  except  the  Appendices, 
putting  all  my  materialB  of  every  sort  into  his  hands  freely  to  dispose  of, 
or  else  to  share  with  him  all  the  expenses  of  the  next  volume,  and  to  re- 
fund at  once  what  I  have  already  received  for  the  first.  I  have  told  him 
often  before,  and  now  have  told  him  again,  that  I  cannot  do  it  qniekly : 
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and  that  I  nevier  mMnt  or  iniiild  eeoamt  to  devote  to  it  every  wpue  mo- 
ment of  my  time,  ao  as  to  leave  myeelf  do  liberty  for  any  other  writing. 
I  have  written  nothing  for  two  years  bat  Thocydidea  and  Sennons  for  the 
boys ;  but  though  I  will  readily  give  up  writing  merely  for  my  own 
amusement,  or  fome,  or  profit,  I  cannot  abandon  what  I  think  is  a  posi- 
tive duty,  audi  as  the  sttempting  at  least  the  Register.  Parker  wrote 
Immediately  a  very  kind  letter,  begging  me  to  continue  the  Editorship  aa 
at  present,  and  stating  in  express  word^  *<  that  though  advantage  might 
ariae  from  the  early  completion  of  the  book,  no  injury  whatever  haa  been 
Bostained  by  him,  or  is  likely  to  be  sustained." 

I  am  proprietor  of  the  Register,  and  will  be  answerable  for  it  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  shaU  see  every  thing 
that  is  inserted  in  it,  or  that  I  should  expunge  every  thing  vrith  which  I 
did  not  agree,  although  I  certainly  should,  if  the  disagreement  were  great, 
or  the  opinions  so  during  seemed  to  me  likely  to  be  mischievovs.  I 
have  no  wish  to  conceal  any  thing  about  it,  and  if  I  cannot  control  it  to 
my  mind,  or  find  the  thing  to  be  a  foilure,  I  vHll  instantly  vrithdraw  it. 
8ed  Dii  meliom  piis. 

XXZI.      TO  THE  ▲RCHBI8B0P  OF  DUBLIN. 

Engbj,  June  11, 1831. 
I  confesB  that  your  last  letter  a  good  deal  grieved  me,  not  at  all  per- 
sonally, but  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  death-blow  to  ^my  hopes  of 
&iduig  co-operators  for  the  Register.  That  very  article  upon  the  Tories 
has  been  objected  to  as  being  too  favourable  to  them,  so  what  is  a  man  to 
dot  You  will  see  by  No.  5.  that  I  do  not  think  the  Bill  perfect,  but  still 
I  like  it  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  especially  in  its  disfiranchisement  clauses. 
But  my  great  object  in  the  Register  was  to  enlighten  the  poor  generally, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  as  it  is,  no  one  joins  me,  and  of  coune  my 
nephew  and  I  cannot  do  it  alone.  "  What  is  every  bodjr's  bosinesB  is  no- 
bodjr's,  is  true  from  the  days  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  down- 
waids.  Unless  a  great  change  in  our  prospects  tekes  place.  Register 
will  therefore  undergo  a  transmigration  when  the  holidays  begin  ;  wheth- 
er into  a  set  of  penny  papers,  or  into  a  monthly  magazine  I  cannot  teU. 
But  I  cannot  sit  still  without  trying  to  do  something  for  a  state  of  things 
which  often  and  often,  fiir  oftener  I  believe  than  any  one  knows  of,  comea 
with  a  real  pang  of  aorrow  to  trouble  my  own  private  happineas.  I  know 
it  is  good  to  have  these  sobering  remindeis,  and  it  may  be  my  impatience, 
that  I  do  not  teke  them  merely  aa  awakenen  and  remindera  to  myself. 
Still  ought  we  not  to  fight  againat  evil,  and  ia  not  moral  ignorance,  auch 
as  now  so  sadly  prevails,  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  evil  ? 


XXXII.      TO   W.  TOOKE,   ESQ. 

Rofby,  Jqo*  18,  1831. 

I  must  toke  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  heartily  for 

your  active  kindness  towarda  me,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  moat 

gratifying  ofier'  announced  to  me  in  your  letter  of  yesterday.    I  feel 

doubly  obliged  to  you,  both  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  and  for  your 

1)  Vis.,  of  a  >tall  la  Briitol  Cathedral,  with  a  liviof  atteehad  to  it— offued  to 
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UndraeoUeetioiiofme.  .  .  .  I  trust  tint  yoa  wiU  not  diink  me  the 
lew  gmteial  to  yoa,  beeanae  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  avail  myself  of  the 
Chancellor'B  offer.  Engaged  aa  I  am  here,  I  could  not  reside  upon  a  Ut- 
ing,  and  I  would  not  be  aatitfied  to  hold  one  without  residence.  I  have 
always  strennonaly  maintained  that  the  clergy  engaged  in  education 
dbould  have  nothing  to  do  with  church  benefices,  and  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  let  my  own  practice  contradict  what  I  really  believe  to  be  a 
very  wholesome  doctrine.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  value  the  oflfer  quite  as 
much,  and  feel  as  heartily  obliged  both  to  the  Chancellor  and  you  for 
it,  as  if  I  had  accepted  it. 

.  .  .  .  In  this  day's  number  of  the  Register  there  is  a  letter  on 
the  '*  Cottage  Evenings,"  condemning  very  decidedly  their  unchristian 
tone.  It  is  not  written  by  me,  but  I  confess  that  I  heartily  agree  with 
iL  You  know  of  old  how  earnestly  I  have  wished  to  join  your  Usefuf 
Knowledge  Society ;  and  how  heartily  on  many  points  I  sympathiaee  with 
them.  This  very  work,  the  *'  Cottage  Evenings,"  might  be  made  every 
thing  that  I  wish,  if  it  were  but  decidedly  Christian.  .  I  delight  in  its 
l^ain  and  sensible  tone,  and  it  mig^t  be  made  the  channel  of  all  sorts  of 
information,  useful  and  entertaining ;  but,  as  it  is,  so  far  from  co-operat- 
ing with  it,  I  most  feel  utterly  averse  to  it.  To  enter  into  the  deeper 
matteiB  of  conduct  and  principle,  to  talk  of  our  main  hopes  and  fears,  and 
yet  not  to  speak  of  Christ,  is  absolutely,  tp  my  mind,  to  circulate  poison. 
In  such  points  as  this,  **  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  being  now  in  the  government, 
is  in  itself  a  strong  reason  why  the  Society  should  take  a  more  decided 
tone  on  matters  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  their  support  of  that  Society, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a  matter  of  deep  grief  and  disapprobation  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  men  in  this  kingdom,  while  it  encourages  the  hopes 
of  some  of  the  very  worst.  And  it  would  be,  I  verily  do  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  public  blesaingB,  if,  as  they  are  honest,  fearless,  and  en- 
Ughtened  against  political  corruption,  and,  as  I  hope  they  will  prove, 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses  also,  so  they  would  be  no  less  honest  and 
fesrless  and  truly  wise  in  labouring  to  Christianize  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  sneere  and  opposition  of  those  who  understand  full  well  that,  if  men 
do'  not  worship  God,  they  at  once  by  that  very  omission  worship  most 
surely  the  power  of  evil. 

You  will  smile  at  my  earnestness  or  simplicity  ;  but  it  does  strongly 
excite  me  to  see  so  great  an  engine  as  your  Society,  and  one  whose  ef- 
forts I  would  so  gladly  co-operate  Mith,  and  which  could  efiect  so  easily 
what  I  alone  am  vainly  struggling  at,  to  see  this  engine  at  the  very  least 
neutralizing  its  power  of  doing  good,  and,  I  fear,  doing  in  some  respects 
absolute  e^.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tories  would  not  have  my  assist- 
ance  in  religious  matters,  because  they  so  disapprove  of  my  politics  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  people,  in  this  hour  of  their  utmost  need,  get  either 
the  cold  deism  of  the  Cottage  Evenings,  or  the  folly  of  the  Cottager's 
Monthly  Visitor.    Would  the  Committee  accept  my  assistance  for  those 

])  "  There  is  tomethliig  to  me  alaioit  awfVil,**  he  aiod  to  ray,  fpeaking  of  Loid 
Byroa*t  Cain,  **  in  meetipf  raddenly  in  the  works  of  raeh  a  man,  to  groat  and  Mlomn 
a  truth  as  Is  exineasod  in  that  speseh  of  Lucifer/ He  who  bows  not  to  God  hath 
bowed  to  mo.*  *^ 
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"  CottagiB  EfBBmg^T'  I  would  give  a  larger  Mnn  thaa  I  rimdd  b« 
thought  MUM  to  mentioa,  if  I  mi^c  but  oaoe  see  this  great  point  efieeted.^ 

XXZIII.      TO  MRS.  FLETOBBB. 

{(Altof  tk«  dattk  of  her  Bon.) 

Ba|l7>  Albeit,  M81. 

.  .  .  .  I  know  that  yon  art  rich  in  fHcnda,  and  it  eeeine  like  pre* 
■omption  in  me  to  ny  it ;  bat  I  entmt  yon  earnestly  to  remember  that 
M  and  myself  regard  jroa  and  yours  with  such  cordial  respect  and 

affection,  that  it  woald  give  ns  real  pleasure,  if  either  now  or  hereafter  we 
can  be  of  any  use  whatever  in  any  arrangements  to  be  made  for  your  grand- 
children. I  fieel  that  it  would  be  a  delight  to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to 
fiitfaerlesB  diildren,  contemplating,  as  I  often  do,  the  pcesibility  of  myself 
or  their  dear  mother  being  taken  away  from  our  ovni  little  ones.  And  I 
feel  it  the  more,  because  I  confess  that  I  think  evil  days  are  threatening, 
insomuch  that,  whenever  I  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  that  is  dear  to 
me,  there  mixes  with  my  sense  of  my  own  loss  a  sort  of  joy  that  he  is 
safe  from  the  evil  to  come.  Still  more  strong  is  my  desire  that  all  Chiisf  • 
servants  who  are  left,  diould  4^w  nearer  every  day  to  him,  and  to  one 
another,  in  every  feeling  and  every  work  of  love. 

XXXIT.     TO  BBV.  DR.  BAWKIN8. 

8kipURi,Jal7ll,  Iflll. 
.  .  .  .  The  Register  is  now  dead,  to  revive  however  in  another 
fBhape ;  but  I  could  not  afford  at  once  to  pay  all,  and  to  write  all,  and  my 
nejAiew's  own  business  hindered  him  from  attending  to  it  sufficiently, 
and  it  thus  devolved  on  the  mere  publisher,  who  put  in  things  of  which  t 
ntteiiy  disapproved.  But  the  thing  has  excited  attention  in  some  quar- 
ters, just  as  I  wished  ;  all  the  articles  on  the  labourers  were  copied  at  full 
length  into  one  of  the  Sheffield  papers,  and,  when  the  Register  died,  the 
Sheffield  proprietor  wrote  up  to  our  editor,  wishing  to  engage  the  writer 
of  those  articles  to  continue  them  for  his  own  paper.  By  a  strange  coin- 
ddenoe  I  happened  to  walk  into  the  office  of  this  very  paper,  at  Sheffield, 
to  look  at  the  division  on  the  Reform  Bill,  knowing  nothing  of  the  appli- 
cation made  to  our  editor  in  town.  I  saw  the  long  quotation  fiom  the 
Register,  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  happened  to  be  in  the  shop,  I 
talked  to  him  about  it,  and  finally  told  him  who  I  was,  and  what  were 
my  objects  in  the  Register.  He  spoke  of  those  articles  on  the  labourers 
being  read  with  great  interest  by  the  mechanics  and  people  of  that  class, 
and  I  have  promised' to  send  him  a  letter  or  two  in  continuation. 


ZZZV.   TO  TBE  AR0BBI9B0P  OF  DUBLIN. 

Angoit  18, 1832. 
....    Touching  the  Magazine,  I  think  it  ieSnpop  wXa9¥  in  com- 
parison with  a  weekly  paper :  but  wXUp  Hfim  iri^rof ,    I  will  join  in  it 

1)  From  a  hmf  kttar  to  the  mum.—**  I  eaasot  tell  you  bow  mach  I  was  delifhted 
by  the  coDclosion  of  the  aitide  on  Mirabeaa,  in  the  Penny  Magaalne  of  May  ift. 
iniat  article  it  exactly  a  ipeeimen  of  what  I  wiehed  to  eee,  bat  done  ftr  better  than  I 
eoald  do  it.  I  never  wanted  articlee  on  relifiooe  tabjecte  half  eo  mveh  ae  aitielee  on 
eoBUBon  •ttbjeeta  written  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.  History  and  Biegraphy 
ate  hx  better  vehislet  of  food,  I  think,  than  aoy  direct  cemwte  «mi  flcript«ie,or  ea* 
eayt  ea  Bvideneee.** 
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gMly,  tad,  if  tvqjiiind,  tiy  to  imdertmke  evmi  the  edttonhip,  only  let 
eomethiiig  be  done.  I  firand  all  the  articlee  about  the  labonrera  in  mj 
Register  had  been  copied  into  the  Sheffield  Couiant,  and  the  proprietor 
tokl  me  that  they  had  eirited  some  interest.  Thus  even  a  little  aeed 
may  be  acattered  about,  and  prodace  more  efiect  than  we  might  calculate 
on ;  by  all  means  let  us  sow  while  we  can. 

What  do  Mayo  and  yon  say  to  the  Cholera  t  HaTS  yon  nad  the  ae- 
oountsof  the  great  fifty  years'  pestilence  of  the  6th  centmy,  or  that  of  the 
14th,  both  of  which  seem  gradually  to  haTe  travelled  like  the  ch<^ra  T 
How  mach  we  have  to  learn  about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
eanses  that  afieet  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  '*  morbus 
oobU,"  which  at  particular  periods  fitvoura  the  spread  of  disorders,  and 
thus,  although  the  cholera  is  contagious,  yet  it  also  originates  in  certain 
ooDStitntioos  under  a  certein  state  of  Atmosphere,  and  £en  is  communi- 
cated by  contagion  to  many  who  would  not  have  originated  it  them* 
selves;  while  many  again  are  so  antipathetic  to  it,  that  neither  contagion 
nor  infection  will  give  it  them.  Agathias  says  thist  the  old  Persian  and 
Egyptian  philosophers  held  that  there  were  certain  periodical  revolutions 
of  time,  fnught  with  evil  to  the  human  race,  and  others,  during  which 
they  were  exempt  from  the  worst  sort  of  visitations.  This  is  mysticism ; 
yet,  from  Thucydides  downwards,  men  have  remarked  that  thMe  visita- 
tions do  not  come  single  :  and,  although  the  connexion  between  plague 
and  fiunine  is  obvious,  yet  that  between  plague  and  volcanic  phenomena 
is  not  so :  and  yet  these  have  been  coincident  in  the  most  famous  in- 
stances of  long  travelling  pestilences  hitherto  on  record.  Nor  is  there 
much  natural  connexion  between  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease,  and  a 
moral  and  political  crisis  in  men's  minds,  such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  wit- 
nessing. 


XZXTI.     TO   RET.   F.  C.  BLA0K8T0NB. 
(In  taswer  to  aqoettion  ftboot  Irriofifm  at  Port  Glufow.) 

Rngby,  Oct.  95, 1831. 

.  .  .  .  If  the  thinff  be  real,  I  should  take  it  merely  as  a  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord« — ^tfae  only  use,  as  &r  as  I  can  make 
out,  that  ever  was  derived  from  the  gift  of  tongues.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
was  ever  made  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  or  ever  superseded  the  study  of 
tongues,  but  that  it  was  merely  a  sign  of  the  power  of  God,  a  man  being 
for  the  time  transformed  into  a  mere  instrument  to  utter  sounds  which 
he  himself  understood  not.  .  .  .  However,  whether  this  be  a  real 
sign  or  no,  I  believe  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord"  is  coming,  i.  e.  the  ter- 
mination of  one  of  the  great  mlUvti  of  the  human  race ;  whether  the  final 
one  of  all  or  not,  that  I  believe  no  created  being  knows  or  can  know. 
The  termination  of  the  Jewish  aiwir  in  the  first  century,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man oiwv  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  were  each  marked  by  the  some  concurrence 
of  calamities,  wars,  tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  dtc.,  all  marking 
the  time  of  one  of  God's  peculiar  seasons  of  visitation.'  And  society  in 
Europe  seems  going  on  &8t  for  a  similar  revolutipn,  out  of  which  Christ's 

1)  For  tko  Muno  boHof  in  tho  eono«sion  of  phyiieal  with  moral  oonrahlona.  ■•• 
Niolwhf,  Ii<pber»*naeh-rf  cbtan.  ii.  d.  187.  It  may  bo  A  well  to  add.  that  tho  view  above 
I  of  the  apoetotteal  gift  or  tonmoa,  wee  Ibanded  on  e  deltbtfato  etady  of  tho 
whMi  lehle  leit,«vooia^  Cor.  idw.  14  13.9eL«. 
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Church  will  emerge  in  a  new  poeitiofi,  purified,  I  tniet,  and  etrengthened 
by  the  destruction  of  various  earthly  and  evil  mixtures  that  have  corrupt- 
ed it.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  Millennium,  and  I  wonder  more  and  more  that  any  one  can 
80  understand  Scripture  as  to  look  for  it.  As  for  the  signs  of  the  times 
in  Englsnd,  I  look  nowhere  with  confidence ;  politically  speaking,  I  re- 
spect and  admire  the  present  government.  The  ministry,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, would  preserve  all  our  institutions  by  reforming  Uiem  ;  but  still  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  they  would  do  this  on  the  highest  principles, 
or  that  they  keep  their  eye  on  the  true  polar  star,  how  skilfully  soever 
they  may  observe  their  charts,  and  work  their  vessel.  But  even  in  this  I 
think  them  fiir  better  than  the  Tories.  .  .  .  We  talk,  as  much  as  we 
dare  talk  of  any  thing  two  months  distant,  of  going  to  the  Lakes  in  the 
winter,  that  I  may  get  on  in  peace  with  Tliucydides,  and  enjoy  the  moun- 
tains besides.     .    .    . 


ZXXYII.     TO  W.  W.   HULL,  ESa. 

Rofby,  October  96, 183L 

I  spear  daily,  as  the  Lydians  used  to  play  in  the  famine, 

that  I  may  at  least  steal  some  portion  of  the  day  from  thought.  My 
fiunily,  the  school,  and,  thank  God  the  town  also,  are  all  full  of  restful 
and  delightful  thoughts  end  images.  All  there  is  but  the  scene  of  whole- 
some and  happy  labour,  and  has  much  to  refresh  the  inward  man,  with 
■s  little  to  disturb  him  as  this  earth,  since  Paradise,  could,  I  believe, 
ever  present  to  any  one  individual.  But  my  sense  of  the  evils  of  the 
times,  and  to  what  prospects  lam  bringing  up  my  children,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly bitter.  All  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  appears  so  exactly 
to  announce  the  coming  of  the  "  great  day  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  a  period  oif 
fearful  visitation  to  terminate  tlM  existing  state  of  things,  whether  to 
terminate  the  whole  existence  of  the  human  race,  neither  man  nor 
angel  knows, — that  no  entireness  of  private  happiness  can  possibly  close 
my  mind  against  the  sense  of  it.  Meantime  it  makes  me  very  anxious 
to  do  what  work  I  can,  more  especially  as  I  think  the  prospect  of  the 
cholera  makes  life  even  more  than  ordinarily  uncertain  ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  from  my  own  peculiar  constitution,  that  I  should  be  very 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  it 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  volume  of 
Sermons,  and  I  wish  a  small  book  on  the  Evidences'  to  accompany 
them  ;  not  a  book  to  get  up  like  Paley,  but  taking  the  real  way  in  which 
the  difficulties  present  themselves,  half  moral,  half  intellectual,  to  the 
mind  of  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  young  man  ;  a  book  which, 
by  God's  blessing  may  be  a  real  stay  in  that  state  of  mind  when  neither 
an  address  to  the  intellect  alone,  nor  one  to  the  moral  feelings,  is  alone 
most  likely  to  answer.  And  I  wish  to  make  the  main  point  not  the 
truth  of  Christianity  per  se,  as  a  theorem  to  be  proved,  but  the  wisdom 
of  our  abiding  by  it,  and  whether  there  is  any  thing  else  for  it  but  the  life 
of  beast  or  of  devil.  I  should  like  to  do  this,  if  I  could,  before  I  die  ;  for 
for  I  think  that  times  are  coming  when  the  Devil  will  fighi  his  best  in 

1)  Thli  he  Mrtially  aeeempliehed  in  the  nth  Sermon  in  the  eeoond  volume,  and 
the  18th  and  19th  In  the  third.    The  werk  itaelf  was  began,  bat  never  flntaked. 
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good  ounest.  I  nrast  not  write  any  more,  for  woik  riaea  on  ^very  nde 
open  mouthed  upon  me. 

XXXYIII.      TO    BET.  JULIUS   BARE. 

N<nr»mbar  9, 1831^ 

(After  thanking  him  for  the  first  number  of  the  Philological  Museum^ 
and  wiahing  him  auccefls.)  For  myBelf,  I  am  afraid  Thneydidea  will  have 
shown  you  that  I  am  a  very  poor  philologist,  and  my  luiowledge  ia  too 
anperficial  on  almost  every  point  to  enable  me  to  produce  any  thing  worth 
your  having ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  every  moment  of  spare  time  I  wish  to 
devote  to  writing  on  Religion  or  naXiriKii.  I  use  the  Greek  word,  because 
"  politics"  ia  commonly  taken  in  a  much  baser  sense.  I  know  I  can  do 
but  little,  perhaps  nothing,  but  the  **  Liberavi  animam  meam"  is  a  conso- 
lation ;  and  I  would  fiiin  not  see  every  thing  good  and  beautiful  sink  in 
ruin,  without  making  a  single  effort  to  lessen  the  mischief.  Since  the 
death  of  the  Register,  1  am  writing  conatantly  in  one  of  the  Sheffield 
papers,  the  proprietor  of  which  I  earnestly  believe  sincerely  wishea  to  do 
good. 

I  heartily  sjrmpathize  with  the  feeling  of  your  concluding  paragraph- 
in  your  note  I  mean — but  who  dare  look  forward  now  to  any  thii^  7 

ZXXIX.     TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  NoTttmlMr  8, 1831. 

Ton  must  not  go  to  Ireland  without  a  few  lines  from  me.  I  cannot 
yet  be  reconciled  to  your  being  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
or  to  thinking  of  Oxford  as  being  without  you.  I  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  the  Mexentius  who  should  "  succedat  pugnn,**  when  Tumus  ia 
gone  away.  My  great  ignorance  about  Ireland  is  also  very  inconvenient 
to  me  in  thinking  about  your  future  operations,  aa  I  do  not  know  what 
most  wants  mending  then,  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  disposition  to  mend 
it  in  those  with  whom  you  will  be  surrounded.  But  you  must  not  go  out 
with  words  of  evil  omen ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  anticipate  happpineas  for 
you,  aeeing  that  happiness  consists,  according  to  our  dear  old  friend, 
|y  iycpytf^,  and  of  that  you  are  likely  to  have  enough 

I  am  a  coward  about  schools,  and  jret  I  have  not  the  satis&ction  of 
being  a  coward  irarft  wpoal^tp  ;  for  I  tjn.  inclined  to  think  that  the  trials 
of  a  school  are  usefid  to  a  bojr'a  after  character,  and  thna  I  diead  not  to 
expose  my  boys  to  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of 
it  is  so  ugly,  that,  like  waahing  one's  hands  with  earth,  one  shrinks  fixmi 

dirting  them  so  grievously  in  the  first  stage  of  the  proceas I 

cannot  get  over  my  sense  of  the  fearful  state  of  public  affiiire : — ^la  it  clean 
hopeless  that  the  Church  will  come  forward  and  crave  to  be  allowed  to 

reform  itaelf  t I  can  have  no  confidence  in  what  would  be  in 

men  like ,  but  a  deathbed  repentance.    It  can  only  be  done  efiect- 

ually  by  those  who  have  not,  through  many  a  year  of  fair  weather,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  reform,  and  will  now  be  thought  only  to  obey  it, 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  If  I  were  indeed  a  Radical,  and  hated  the 
Church,  and  longed  for  a  democracy,  I  ahould  be  jolly  enough,  and  think 
dnt  all  waa  plain  sailing ;  but  aa  it  is,  I  verily  think  that  neither  my 
apirita  nor  my  occupation,  nor  even  spearing  itaelf,  will  enable  me  to  be 
dwerfol  under  such  an  awfol  prospect  of  puUicevilB 
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XU     TO  W.  W.  MBIX,  BSO. 

Knotslbrd,  I>*Mmb«r  16, 1681.  . 

I  want  to  write  an  Eany  on  the  trae  use  of  Scripture ;  i.  e. 

that  it  is  a  direct  guide  so  hx  forth  as  we  are  circumstanced  exactly  like 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed ;  that  where  the  difler- 
enoee  are  great,  there  it  is  a  guide  hy  analogy ;  i.  e.  if  so  and  so  was  the 
duty  of  men  so  circumstanced,  ergo,  so  and  so  is  the  duty  of  men  circum- 
stanced thus  otherwise  ;  and  that  thus  we  shall  keep  the  Spirit  of  Grod's 
revelation  cTen  whilst  utterty  disregarding  the  letter,  when  the  circum- 
stances are  totally  different.  £.  g.  the  second  commandment  is  in  the 
letter  utteriy  done  away  with  by  Uie  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  Tb  refuse 
then  the  benefit  which  we  might  derite  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  cru- 
cifix under  pretence  of  the  Se<xmd  Commandment  is  a  folly,  because  God 
has  sanctioned  one  conceivable  simulitude  of  Himself,  when  He  declared 
Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  the  commandment  not  to 
think  vttworthiiy  of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  to  lower  it  after  our  own  de- 
vices, is  violated  by  all  unaeripturel  notions  of  God's  attributes  and  deal- 
ings with  men,  such  as  we  see  and  hear  broached  daily,  and,  though  in  4 
le«  important  degree,  by  those  representations  of  God  the  Father  which 
one  sees  in  CatlMlic  pictures,  and  by  what  Whately  calls  perUterolatrf, 
the  foolish  way  in  which  people  allow  themselvc^s  to  talk  about  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  of  a  dove.  The  applications  of  this  principle  are  very 
nnmeroiis,  and  embrace,  I  think,  all  the  principal  errors  both  of  the  High 
Chveh  uid  of  the  Evangelical  party. 


XLI*     TO  RSV.  G.  CORMISH. 

BTDALIM  DMtnberflik  1891. 

We  are  adaally  here,  aiid  going  up  to  Nabb'a  Scar  prsaently,  if  the 
Boraing  holds  clear :  the  said  Nabb's  Scar  being  the  mountain  at  whose 
feot  our  house  stands ;  but  yon  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  at  Rydai 
Hall ;  it  is  only  a  house  by  the  road-aide,  just  at  the  comer  of  the  lane 
that  leads  up  to  Wordsworth's  house,  with  the  road  on  one  side  of  the 
garden,  and  the  Rotha  on  the  other,  which  goes  brewlhig  away  under  our 
windows  with  its  perpetual  music.  The  hi|^r  mountains  that  bound  our 
view  are  all  snow-capped,  but  it  is  all  snug,  and  warm  and  green  in  the 
valley,— nowhere  on  earth  have  I  ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  periect  and 
si^joyaUe  beauty,  with  not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which 
way  I  will.  In  another  cottage,  about  twenty  yards  from  us,  Capt.  Ham- 
flton,  the  author  of  Cyril  Thonitoa,  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  win- 
ter ;  close  above  us  are  the  Wordsworths ;  and  we  are  in  our  own  house  a 
party  of  fifteen  soub,  so  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  dull.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  us  all  enjoys  our  quarters  the  most. 
We  arrived  here  on  Monday,  and  hope  to  stay  here  about  a  month  fiom 
the  present  tune. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  yon,  and  these  are 
times  to  furnish  ample  matter  to  write  or  to  talk  about.  How  earnestly 
do  I  wish  that  I  could  see  you ;  it  is  the  only  ungratified  wish,  as  to 
earthly  happiness,  of  my  most  happy  life,  that  I  am  so  psrted  from  so 

many  of  my  dearest  friends [After  qieaking  of  oigections  which 

he  had  heard  made  t«  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Whately  to  the  Ardibish- 
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oprie  cf  DnbUa.]  Noir  I  am  wue  that  in  point  of  vnl  Bifcwtiiil  Mjbm^, 
n  finr  tt  man  can  judge  of  mao,  there  doea  not  Uto  a  truer  Chziotian  than 
Whateiy ;  and  it  doea  grieve  me  moot  deeply  to  hear  people  apeak  of 
him  aa  of  a  dangemaa  and  latitndinarian  diaiaieter,becaii8e  in  him  the  in* 
teUectoal  part  c^hia  nature  keepa  pace  with  theqnritnal— inotead  of  being 
left,  aa  the  EvangelicalB  leave  it,  a  fiiUow  field  for  all  onaightly  creeda  to 
iouMh  in.  He  ia  a  truly  great  man— -in  the  hii^ieat  aenae  of  the  word, 
— «nd  if  the  aafety  and  wel&re  of  the  Proteatam  Chnreh  in  Ireland  de- 
pend in  any  degree  on  human  inatrumenta,  none  could  be  found,  I  verily 

believe,  in  die  whole  empire,  oo  likely  to  maintain  it I  am  again 

pnblialdng  Sennona,  with  an  eaoay  at  the  tail,  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Beriptare,  embodying  thinga  that  I  have  been  thinking  over  lor  the  laat 
aix  or  aeven  yean ;  and  wfich  I  hope  will  be  uaefnl  to  a  daaa  whoae  apir- 
itual  wanta  I  am  apt  to  think  are  sadly  provided  for — ^young  men  bring* 
ing  up  for  other  profeanons  than  the  chureb,  who  ehare  dee^y  in  the  in- 
teliectnal  activity  of  the  day,  and  re<piire  better  aatiifiiction  to  the  work- 
ing of  their  minda  than  I  think  is  commonly  given  them 

XLll.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Rogby,  Fefanitry  15>  18391 
A  letter  from  Tucker  has  this  morning  informed  me  of  the  heavy  trial 
which  has  fallen  upon  you.  I  write,  because  I  should  wish  to  hear  from 
you  under  similar  circumstances,  and  because  it  is  unnatural  not  to  assure 
you  at  such  a  moment  how  dearly  your  friends  at  Rugby  love  you  and  your 
dear  wife,  and  how  truly  they  sympathize  with  your  sorrow.  Tucker'a 
letter  leaves  us  anxious  both  for  your  wife  and  for  little  Robert^— espe- 
cially for  the  latter ;  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  hear  favourable  ac- 
counts of  them,  if  you  could  give  them.  I  will  not  add  one  word  more. 
May  God  strengthen  and  support  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  all  Hia 
dispensations  towards  us  both,  through  Jesus  Christ. 


ZLIII.      TO  THE  LADT   FRANCIS  EGERTON. 
(Od  the  labjaot  of  the  ooaventoii  of  a  ponon  with  ftthetotioal  opiaioiw.) 

Rofby>  Febnmiy  15, 183B. 
The  subject  of  the  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  fimn 
you  baa  so  high  a  claim  upon  the  beet  ezertiona  of  every  Christian,  that  I 
can  only  regret  my  inability  to  do  it  justice.  But  in  caaes  cf  moral  or  in- 
tellectual diaorder,  no  less  than  of  bodily,  it  ia  difficult  to  prescribe  at  a 
distance  ;  ao  much  mnat  always  depend  on  the  particular  oonatitution  of 
the  individual,  and  the  peculiarly  weak  pointa  in  hie  character.  Nor  am 
I  quite  sure  whether  the  case  you  mention  is  one  of  abaolute  Atheism,  or 
of  Epicuriam ;  that  ia  to  say,  whether  it  be  a  denial  of  G^'a  exiatence 
altogether,  or  only  of  his  morel  government,  the  latter  doctrine  being,  I 
believe,  a  favourite  leaource  with  thoae  who  cannot  evade  the  foroe  of  tlia 
evidences  of  deaign  in  the  works  of  Creation,  and  yet  cannot  bear  to  en- 
tertain that  atrong  and  oonatant  aenae  of  peraonal  responaibiility,  which  foi- 
lovrs  from  the  notion  of  God  aa  a  moral  governor.  At  any  rate,  the  great 
thing  to  ascertain  ia,  what  led  to  hia  preaent  atate  of  opiniona ;  for  the  ac- 
tual argomenta,  by  which  he  would  now  justify  them,  are  of  much  leaa 
oonaeonence.    The  prooia  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator  are 
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given  in  my  epfadon  more  deuly  in  Pnley's  Nstnnl  Tlieology,  tfaut  in 
ftny  other  book  that  I  know,  and  the  neoesrity  of  faiih  eriiing  from  the 
abeardity  of  akepticiam  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dogmatinn  on  tlw  other, 
is  shown  with  grsat  power  and  eloquence  in  the  mat  article  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Pascal's  «  Pens«es/'  a  book,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  by  no  means  difiicnlt  to  meet  with.  In  many  cases  the  real 
origin  of  a  man's  irreligion  is,  I  believe,  political.  He  dislikes  the  aetoal 
state  of  society,  hates  the  Charch  as  connected  with  it,  end,  in  his  notions, 
SQpporting  its  abuses,  and  then  hates  Christianity  because  it  is  taught  by 
the  Churdi.  Another  case  is,  when  a  man's  religious  practice  has  de* 
generated,  when  he  has  been  less  watchful  of  himself  and  less  constant 
and  earnest  in  his  devotions.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  impression  of 
God's  real  existence,  which  is  kept  up  by  practical  experience,  becomes 
Winter  and  fiunter ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  it  is  merely  an  accident 
that  he  remains  nominally  a  Christian  ;  if  he  happens  to  fall  in  with  an 
antiehristian  book,  he  will  have  nothing  in  his  own  experience  to  set 
against  the  difficalties  there  presented  to  him,  and  so  he  will  be  apt  to 
yield  to  them.  For  it  must  be  always  understood  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  all  religion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  existence  of  evil 
which  can  never  be  fairly  solved  by  human  powers ;  all  that  can  be  done 
inUlUctually  is  to  point  out  the  equal  or  greater  difficulties  of  Atheism  or 
skepticism  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  justify  a  good  man's  underetanding  in 
being  a  believer.  But  the  real  proof  is  the  practical  one  ;  that  is,  let  a 
man  live  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  falsehood,  the  practical  result  will  be 
bad ;  that  is,  a  nSan's  besetting  and  constitutional  faults  vdll  not  be 
checked  ;  and  some  of  his  noblest  feelings  will  be  unexercised,  so  that  if 
he  be  rig^t  in  his  opinions,  truth  and  goodness  are  at  variance  with  one 
another,  and  falsehood  is  &r  more  &vourable  to  our  moral  perfection  than 
truth ;  which  seems  the  most  monstrous  conclusion,  which  the  human 
mind  can  possibly  arrive  at.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  I  were  talking 
with  an  Atheist,  I  riiould  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  faith  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  our  nature,  and  as  a  gift  of  God  to  be  earnestly  sought  for  in 
the  way  which  God  has  appointed,  that  is,  by  striving  to  do  hit  wiU. 
For  figtith  does  no  violence  to  our  understanding  ;  but  the  intellectual  dif- 
ficulties being  balanced,  and  it  being  necessary  to  act  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  faith  determines  a  man  to  embrace  that  side  which  leads  to 
moral  and  pnctical  perfection  ;  and  unbelief  leads  him  to  embrace  the 
opposite,  or  what  I  may  call  the  Devil's  religion,  which  is,  after  all,  quite 
as  much  beset  with  intellectual  difficulties  as  God's  religion  is,  and  mor- 
ally is  nothing  but  one  mass  of  difficulties  and  monstrosities.  You  may 
say  that  the  individual  in  question  is  a  moral  man,  and  you  think  not  un- 
willing to  be  convinced  of  his  errors ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  moral  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  cannot  be  persuaded  of  it  intellectually.  I  should  say 
that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  one  of  very  painful  trial,  and  should  be 
tfeated  as  such ;  that  it  is  a  state  of  mental  disease,  which  like  many 
others  is  aggravated  by  talking  about  it,  and  that  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
losing  his  perception  of  moral  truth  as  well  as  of  intellectual,  of  wishing 
ChriMianity  to  be  fiilse  as  well  ss  of  being  unable  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  true.  There  are  thoosands  of  Christians  who  see  the  difficulties  which 
he  sees  quite  as  clearly  as  he  does,  and  who  long  as  eagerly  as  he  can  do  for 
that  tine  when  they  diall  know,  even  as  they  are  knovm.    But  then  they 
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we  eleaiiy  the  dIfficaltieB  of  unbelief*  and  know  that  even  inteUectoally 
they  are  far  greater.  And  in  the  meanwhile  they  are  contented  to  live 
by  £iith,  and  find  that  in  so  doing,  theiir  course  practically  is  one  of  per* 
iect  light ;  the  moral  result  of  tlw  experiment  is  so  abundantly  satifl&c* 
tory,  that  they  are  sure  that  they  haTC  truth  on  their  side. 

I  have  written  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  and  perhaps  hardly 
made  myself  inteUigible  after  all.  But  the  main  point  is,  ^at  we  cannot, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  remove  all  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  religion ; 
we  only  contend  that  even  intellectually  unbelief  is  the  more  unreasona- 
ble of  the  two,  and  that  practically  unbelief  is  folly,  and  &ith  is  wisdom. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  charitable  labour,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  my  best. 

XLIV.      TO  TBB  SAME* 

Rugby,  M  ueh  7, 1888. 
I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  beg  to  assure  yon  very  sincerely, 
that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  myself  under  your  directions 
with  regard  to  this  unhappy  man  ;  and  as  he  would  probably  regard  me 
with  soc^icion,  on  account  of  my  profession,  I  think  that  you  would  act 
with  the  best  judgment  in  alluding  to  me  only  in  general  terms,  as  yon 
propose  to  do,  wiUiout  mentioning  my  name.  But  I  say  this  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  man's  own  feelings  towards  the  clergy,  and  not  from  the 
sligfatest  wish  to  have  my  name  kept  back  from  1^,  if  you  tlunk  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  With  respect  to 
your  concluding  question,  I  confess  that  I  believe  consdehtious  atheism 
not  to  exist.  Weakness  of  faith  is  partly  constitutional,  and  partly  the 
result  of  education  and  other  circumstances  ;  and  this  may  go  intellectually 
almost  as  far  as  skepticism  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  may  be  perfectly  un- 
able to  acquire  a  firm  and  nndonbting  belief  of  the  great  truthiB  of  religion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  He  may  be  perplexed  with  doubts  all  his 
days,  nay,  his  fears  lest  the  Gospel  should  not  be  true,  may  be  stronger 
than  his  hopes  that  it  will.  And  this  is  a  state  of  great  pain,  and  of 
most  severe  trial,  to  be  pitied  heartUy,  but  not  to  be  condemned.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  good  man  can  never  get  further  than  this ;  for  his  good- 
ness will  save  \Sm  from  unbelief,  though  not  from  the  misery  of  scanty 
faith.  I  call  it  unbelief,  when  a  man  deliberately  renounces  his  obedience 
to  God,  and  bis  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him  :  and  this  can  never  be 
without  something  of  an  evil  heart  rebelling  against  a  yoke,  which  it 
does  not  like  to  bear.  The  man  you  have  been  trying  to  convert,  stands 
in  this  predicament : — ^he  sajrs  that  he  cannot  find  out  God,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  Him ;  therefore  he  renounces  His  service,  and  chooses 
to  make  a  god  of  himself  Now,  the  idea  of  God  being  no  other  than  a 
combination  of  all  the  highest  excellences  that  we  can  conceive,  is  so 
delightful  to  a  good  and  sound  mind,  that  it  is  misery  to  part  with  it ; 
and  such  a  mind,  if  it  cannot  discern  God  clearly,  concludes  that  the 
&ult  ia  in  itself— that  it  cannot  yet  reach  to  God,  not  that  God  does  not 
exist.  You  see  there  must  be  an  assumption  in  either  case,  for  the  thing 
does  not  admit  of  demonstration,  and  the  assumption  that  God  is,  or  is 
not,  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral  pain,  which  a  man  feels  in  relin- 
quishing the  idea  of  God.  And  here,  I  think,  is  the  moral  ftnlt  of  nnbe- 
Qef : — that  a  man  can  bear  to  make  so  great  a  morel  sacrifice,  aa  is 


imiilied  in  iwxmncing  God.  He  makes  the  gnftteei  moral  eaerifioe  to 
obtain  partial  aatiifection  to  hia  intellect :  a  belieyer  inaaiea  the  greatest 
moral  peHection,  with  partial  Batidaction  to  his  intellect  also ;  entire 
■atidaction  to  the  intellect  is,  and  can  be,  attained  by  neither.  Thus, 
then,  I  beliere,  generally,  that  he  who  has  rejected  God,  most  be  morally 
&alty,  and  therefore  justly  liable  to  puuahment.  Bat,  of  coarse,  no  man 
can  dare  to  ^>ply  this  to  any  particular  case,  becanse  oar  moral  iantts 
themselves  are  so  lenened  or  aggravated  by  circnmstanoeB  to  be  known 
only  by  Him  who  sees  the  heart,  that  the  jadgment  of  those  who  see 
the  outward  conduct  only,  must  ever  be  given  in  ignorance. 

ZLV.     TO  J.  T.   COLBBIDOB,  EBO. 

Bogby,  April  5^  1638. 

I  coald  Still  rave  about  Rydal— it  was  a  period  of  five 

we^ES  of  almost  awful  happiness,  absolutely  without  a  cloud ;  and  we  all 
eqjoyed  it  I  think  equally — mother,  father,  and  fry.  Our  intercourse  with 
the  Wordsworths  was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  all ;  nothing  could 
exceed  their  friendliness— and  my  ahnost  daily  walks  with  lum  were 
things  not  to  be  forgotten.  Once,  and  once  only,  we  had^n  good  fight 
about  the  Refonn  Bill,  during  a  walk  up  Greenhead  Ghyll  to  see  "  the 
unfinished  eheepfold  "  recorded  in  "  Michael."  But  I  am  sure  that  our 
political  disagreement  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  eadi 
other's  society :  for  I  think  that  in  the  great  principles  of  things  we 
agreed  very  entirely — ^and  only  differed  as  to  the  ri  mO*  tgrnvrm.  We  are 
thinking  of  buying  or  renting  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  oar 
holidays  at  constantly ;  for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and  the  scenery 
a  very  great  attraction,  but,  as  I  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all  the  time  of 
our  last  visit,  I  got  acquainted  with  the  poorer  people  besides,  and  you 
cannot  tell  what  a  home-like  feeling  all  d*  us  entertain  towarda  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rotha.  I  found  that  the  newspapen  so  disturbed  me,  that  we 
have  ffiven  them  up,  and  only  take  one  once  a  week ;  it  only  vexes  me 
to  read,  especially  when  I  cannot  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  writing. 
But  I  cannot  undentand  how  you,  i^predatiug  so  fully  the  dangers  of 
the  timea,  can  blame  me  for  doing  this  little  which  I  can  to  counteract 
the  evil.  No  one  feels  more  than  I  do  the  little  fruit  which  I  am  likely 
to  produce ;  still  I  know  that  the  letten  have  been  read  and  liked  by 
some  of  the  class  of  men  whom  I  most  wish  to  influence  ;  and  besides, 
what  do  I  sacrifice,  or  what  do  I  riskl  If  things  go  as  we  fear,  it  wiik 
make  very  little  diSerence  whether  I  wrote  in  the  Sheffield  Courant  or 
no,  whereaa,  if  God  yet  saves  us,  I  may  be  abuaed,  as  I  have  been  Umg 
aince,  by  a  certain  party ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  I  or 
the  school  suffer  by  that.  ....  I  quite  think  that  a  great  deal  will 
depend  on  the  next  three  or  four  yean,  as  to  the  permanent  success  of 
Rugby ;  we  are  still  living  on  credit,  but  of  course  credit  will  not  last  for 
ever,  unless  there  is  something  to  warrant  it.  Our  general  style  of  com- 
position is  still  bad,  and  where  the  fault  is,  I  cannot  say ;  some  of  oar 
boys,  however,  do  beautifully ;  and  one  copy  of  Greek  verses  (Iambics) 
on  Clitumnus,  which  was  sent  in  to  me  about  a  month  ago,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  achool  copies  I  ever  saw.  I  should  like  to  show  it  to 
you,  or  even  to  your  brother  Edward ;  for  I  do  not  think  any  of  his  pupils 
oould  write  better— r»dr*  di,  uf  lutdt^  onitnop. 
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XLTl.      TO   RET.  O.   CORlflSB. 

Ki^^by,  JwM  0f  1632. 

We  are  again,  I  believe,  going  to  the  lakes  in  the 

holidays :  to  a  great  house  near  the  head  of  Winandermere,  Brathay 
Hall ;  because  our  dear  old  house  at  Rydal  is  let  for  a  twelvemonth. 
We  all  look  with  delight  to  our  migration,  though  the  half  year  has  gone 
on  very  happily  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  and  I  am  myself  per- 
fectly well ;  bat  in  these  times  of  excitement  the  thirst  for  a  *'  lodge  in 
some  vast  wilderness,"  is  almost  irresistible.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
dinner  here  for  all  the  town  on  passing  the  Reform  Bill : — the  thing  was 
to  be,  and  I  have  been  labouring  to  alter  its  name,  and  to  divest  it  of 
every  thing  political,  in  order  that  every  body  might  join  in  it ;  but  of  all 
difficult  offices,  that  of  a  peacemaker  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hard- 
est. I  thought  of  you  and  of  Bagley  Wood,  and  old  times,  when  I 
walked  with  Grenfell  the  other  day  in  the  rain  to  a  wood  about  four 
miles  from  here,  dug  up  orchis  roots,  and  then  bathed  on  our  way  home, 
hanging  our  clothes  on  a  stick  under  a  tree  to  save  them  from  being  wet 

in  the  interval I  do  not  wonder  at  what  you  say  about  the 

civility  and  compliance  of  the  people  with  your  iostructions,  as  Rural 
Dean.  I  think  it  is  so  still, — and  the  game  is  yet  in  our  hands  if  we 
would  play  it ;  but  I  suppose  we  shall  not  play  it,  and  five  or  ten  years 
hence  it  will  be  no  longer  ours  to  play.  120,000  copies  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  circulate  weekly!  We  join  in  kindest  love  to  you  all. 
Would  that  we  might  ever  meet,  before  perhaps  we  meet  in  America  or 
at  sea  after  the  the  Revolution. 


XLTII.     TO  RBT.  J.  E.  TTLBR. 

Bvgby,  lone  10, 1838. 

Yoor  letter  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  have  had  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  Useful  Knowledge  people  about  their  Penny  Magazine, 
and  have  sent  them  some  things  which  I  am  waiting  to  see  whether  they 
will  publiih.  I  want  to  give  Aeir  Magazine  a  decidedly  Christian 
dbaraeter,  and  then  I  think  it  would  suit  my  notions  better  than  any 
other ;  but  of  course  what  I  have  been  doing,  or  may  do  for  them,  does 
not  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  can  for  you.  I  only  suspect  I  riiould 
wish  to  liberalize  your  Magazine,  as  I  wish  to  Christianize  theirs ;  and 
probably  your  Committee  would  recalcitrate  against  any  such  operation, 
as  thein  may  do.  The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  a  bad  name 
ibr  the  dulnesB  of  its  publications ;  and  their  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
general  knowledge,  and  enli^tening  the  people  in  earnest,  may  seem  a 
Httle  tardy  and  reluctant.  This,  however,  touches  yon,  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  Society,  no  more  than  it  does  myself;  only  the  name  of 
the  Society  is  not  in  good  odour.  As  for  the  thing  itsetf,  it  is  one  on 
which  I  am  half  wild,  and  am  not  sure,  that  I  shall  not  start  one  at  my 
own  expense  down  hen,  and  call  it  the  Warwickshire  Magazine ;  and  I 
bslieve  that  it  would  answer  in  the  long  nin,  if  there  were  funds  to  keep 
it  np  for  a  time ;  but "  experto  crede,"  it  is  an  expensive  worii  to  pu^  an 
infant  journal  up  hill.  The  objection  to  a  magazine  is  its  desultoriness 
and  vagueness— it  is  all  scraps ;  whereas  a  newspaper  has  a  regular  sub- 
ject, and  follows  it  np  eontinnonsly.    I  would  try  to  do  this  as  mneh  as  I 
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could  in  a  magazuie.  1  would  hftye  in  every  number  one  portion  of  the 
paper  for  miecellanies,  bat  I  think  that  in  another  portion  there  ahonld  be 
■ome  subjects  followed  up  regularly :  e.  g.  the  history  of  our  present 
state  of  society  traced  backwards ;  the  history  of  agriculture,  including 
that  of  indosures  ;  the  statistics  of  different  countries  &c.,  Slc.  I  sup- 
pose the  object  is  to  instruct  those  who  have  few  books  and  little  ednca« 
tion  ;  but  all  the  instruction  must  be  systematic,  and  it  is  this  which  the 
people  want :  they  want  to  have  dpyal  set  before  them,  and  comprehen- 
sive outlines  of  what  follows  from  those  dfx^^  ;  not  &  parcel  of  detached 
stories  about  natural  history,  or  this  place,  or  that  man^ — all  entertaining 
enough,  but  not  instructive  to  minds  wholly  destitute  of  any  thing  like  a 
frame,  in  which  to  arnnge  miscellaneous  information.  And  I  believe, 
if  done  spiritedly,  that  systematic  information  would  be  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  present  hodge-podge  of  odds  and  ends.  Above  all,  be  afraid 
of  teaching  nothing :  it  is  vain  now  to  say  that  questions  of  religion  and 
politics  are  above  the  understanding  of  the  poorer  classes :  so  £ey  may 
be,  but  they  are  not  above  tbeir  minmder standing,  and  they  will  think 
and  talk  about  thein,  so  that  they  had  best  be  taught  to  think  and  talk 
rightly.  It  ^  worth  while  to  look  at  Owen's  paper,  "  The  Crisis,"  or  at 
the  /<  Midlaiid  Representative,"  the  great  paper  of  the  Birmingham  opera- 
tives. T^e  most  abstract  points  are  discussed  in  them,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  all  things  are  daily  being  probed,  as  much  as  by  the  soph- 
ists, whom  it  was  the  labour  of  Socrates'  life  to  combat.  Phrases  wMch 
did  well  enough  formeriy,  now  only  excite  a  sneer;  it  does  not  do 
to  talk  to  the  operatives  about  our  "  pure  and  apostolical  church,"  and 
"  our  glorious  constitution,"  they  have  no  respect  for  either ;  but  one  must 
take  Ugher  ground,  and  show  that  our  object  is  not  to  preserve  particular 
institutions,  so  much  as  to  uphold  eternal  principles,  which  are  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  disrepute,  because  of  the  vices  of  the  institutions 
which  profess  to  exemplify  them.  The  Church,  as  it  now  stands,  no 
human  power  can  save ;  my  fear  is,  that  if  we  do  not  mind,  we  shall 
come  to  the  American  foshion,  and  have  no  provision  made  for  the  teach- 
ing Christianity  at  all.  But  it  is  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed ;  and  I  have 
prosed  to  you  enough;  but  I  am  as  bad  about  these  things  as  Don 
Quixotte  with  his  knight-errantry,  and  when  I  once  begin,  I  do  not 
readily  stop. 

XLYIII.      TO   HIS   NEPHEW,  J.  WABD,   ESQ.,   ON  BIS  MARRIAGE. 

Bntliay  Hall,  July  7, 183B. 

A  man's  life  in  London,  while  he  is  single,  may  be 

very  stirring,  and  very  intellectual,  but  I  imagine  that  it  must  have  a 
hardening  eflfect,  and  that  this  e^et  will  be  more  felt  every  year  as  the 
counter  tendencies  of  youth  become  less  powerful.  The  most  certain 
■ofteneiB  of  a  man's  moral  skin,  and  sweetenere  of  his  blood,  are,  I  am 
sure  domestic  intercourse  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the 
poor.  It  is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in  our  present  state  df  society,  to  keep 
up  intercourse  with  God  without  one  or  both  of  tbese  aids  to  foster  it. 
Romantic  and  fantastic  indolence  was  the  fenlt  of  other  times  and  other 
countries ;  here  I  crave  more  and  more  every  day  to  find  men  unfevered 
by  the  constant  excitement  of  the  worid,  whether  literary,  political,  com- 
mercial, or  fashionable  ;  men  who,  while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is 
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wpoimd  them,  feel  alflo  who  ie  tbore  them.  I  would  give  more  then  I 
cen  say,  if  your  Useful  Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last  feel* 
iog,  as  strongly  as  they  have  the  other  purely  and  beneficently.  .  .  . 
I  care  not  lor  one  party  or  the  other,  but  I  do  care  for  the  country,  and 
for  interests  even  more  precious  than  that  of  the  country,  which  the 
present  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind  seems  threatening.  But 
this  mixes  strangely  with  your  present  prospects,  and  1  hope  we  may 
both  managi!  to  live  in  peace  with  our  families  in  the  land  of  oar  &thers, 
without  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

XLIX.      TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

ButbayHa]l,July8,18a9. 
This  place  is  complete  rest,  such  as  I  wish  you  could  enjoy  after  your 

fiir  more  anxious  occupations As  to  the  state  of  the 

country,  I  find  my  great  concern  about  it  comes  by  accesses,  sometimes 
weighing  upon  me  heavily,  and  then  again  laid  aside  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

I  wish  that  your  old  notion  of  editing  a  fiimily  Bible  could 

be  revived.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  delightful  thing  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with 
really  good  maps  and  engravings,  which  might  be  done  if  a  large  sale 
could  be  reckoned  upon.  It  might  be  published  in  penny  numbers,  not 
beginning  with  Genesis,  but  with  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  St.  John's  Gospel  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  1  should  be  inclined 
to  publish  last  of  all,  as  being  the  least  important,  whilst  the  Psalms  and 
some  of  the  Prophets  should  appear  very  early.  I  am  even  grand  enough 
to  aspire  cfter  a  new,  or  rather  a  corrected  translation,  for  I  would  only 
alter  manifest  fiiults  or  obscurities,  and  even  then  preserving  as  closely  as 
possible  the  style  of  the  old  translation.  Many  could  do  this  for  the 
New  Testament,  but  where  is  the  man,  in  England  at  least,  who  could 

do  it  for  the  Old  1 But  alas !  for  your  being  at  DubUn 

instead  of  at  Canterbury. 


L.      TO   REV.  J.   E.  TYLER. 

ManobMter,  Joly  96, 1839. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Laleham  from  the  Lakes,  to  see  my  poor  sister, 
whose  long  illness  seems  now  at  last  on  the  point  of  being  happily  ended. 
And  whilst  waiting  here  for  a  coach  I  have  just  bought  four  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  and  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
answer  your  last  kind  letter.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  in  your 
Sermon  project,  is,  how  to  make  the  work  sufficiently  sjrstematic,  or 
sufficiently  particular.  I  mean  this—a  real  sermon  has  very  often  no  sort 
of  connexion  with  ius  last  week's  predecessor,  or  next  week's  successor ; 
but  then  it  is  appropriate  either  to  something  in  .he  service  of  the  day. 
or  else  to  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  hearers,  which  makes  it 
fitting  for  that  eqiecial  season.  And  if  it  be  nothing  of  any  of  these, 
but  a  mere  sermon  which  might  as  well  be  preached  on  any  other  day, 
and  in  any  other  place,  as  w&n  and  where  it  is  actually  preached, — ^then 
I  hold  it  to  be,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  very  dull  thing,  and  a  very  useless 
one.    Now  in  a  monthly  pMieation  of  Sermons,  you  lose  all  the  advan- 
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tMM  of  lecftl  and  penmud  appUcalrilSty :— you  hcva  only  tibe  apptioaMltty 
or  time,  or  of  matter ;  that  10,  your  month's  aermoiii  may  be  written  on 
the  lesons  for  the  month,  or  the  part  of  Scriptnre  then  read,  or  on  the 
eeason  of  the  year,  whether  natnral  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  else  they  may 
form  saccesBive  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  be  completed  in  any  given 
time,  "and  to  be  annoonoed  in  the  fint  of  the  series.  Bat  if  yon  publish 
a  mere  collection  of  misoeUaneons  sennons,  I  think  that  yon  will  be 
wasting  your  labour. 

Now  then  practically  to  the  point.  Fix  on  yonr  plan,  whether  your 
arrangement  be  of  time  or  of  matter,  or  of  both  ;>-«nd  let  me  know 
what  part  yoa  would  like  me  to  take :  e.  g.  whether  sermons  on  any 
given  book  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  Lessons  for  the  Sundays  in  Advent, 
or  in  Lent,  or  at  any  other  given  period ;— or  sermons  for  Spring  or 
Winter,  dc«.,  adapted  either  to  an  agricultoial  or  manu&cturing  popula- 
tion ;  or,  if  you  like  the  arrangement  of  matter,  give  me  any  subject  that 
you  choose,  whether  of  evidence,  history,  or  ezj^rtation  upon  doctrine, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  for  you :  but  I  cannot  write  sennons  in  the  ab- 
stract. I  like  to  have  my  own  portion  of  any  work  to  be  kept  to  my- 
self, and  you  would  not  thank  me  for  copying  out  for  yon  some  of  my 
old  sermons  out  of  my  paper  case. 

I  am  sorry  for  what  you  say  about  my  not  writing  any  thing  ttarUing; 
because  it  shows  how  long  we  have  been  absent  from  one  another,  and 
that  you  are  beginning  to  judge  me  in  part  upon  the  reports  of  others. 
There  are  some  people  whom  I  must  startle,  if  I  am  to  do  any  good  ; 
and  so  you  think  too,  I  am  sure.  But  to  startle  the  majority  of  good 
and  sensible  men,  or  to  startle  so  as  to  disgust  at  once  a  majority  of  any 
aort,  are  things  which  I  most  earnestly  should  wish  to  avoid.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  strongly  object,  on  principle,  to  the  use  of  that  glozing, 
unnatural,  and  silly  language,  (for  so  it  is  in  us  now,)  which  men  use  one 
after  another,  till  it  becomes  as  worn  as  one  of  the  old  shillings 

I  wish  your  Saturday  Magazine  all  success  ;  I  do  not  quite  like  the 
introductory  article^— but  I  thUik  it  improves  as  it  goes  along.  The  print 
of  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a  good  notion,  and  well  executed ; 
and  I  like  some  of  your  poetry.  I  could  only  do  you  good  by  sending 
you  something  very  radical ;  for  you  will  have  enough  of  what  is  right 
and  proper.  But  seriously,  if  I  can  persuade  the  Penny  Magazine  to 
receive  things  more  in  your  tone,  I  think  I  shall  do  more  good  than  by 
writing  for  you^-if,  as  I  fear,  I  cannot  do  both.  In  feet,  I  have  for  some 
time  past  done  neither,  and  I  know  not  how  or  when  I  can  mend. 


LI.     TO  TBB  ARCBBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Ri«bj,  SeyCMibar  9, 1B3I. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 

have  resolved  to  publish  a  Bible,  and  asked  —  to  be  editor?  HAe 
tamen  lege,  that,  where  doctrine  is  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians  should  be  feirly  stated.  Now  Evans's  Dictionary 
of  all  Religions  Is  a  useful  book,  but  I  do  not  want  exactly  to  see  it  made 
a  rider  upon  ^be  Scriptures.  We  want  something  better  than  this  plan. 
.  .  .  I  uAd  — >—  that  I  must  write  to  you  before  I  gave  him  any 
promise  of  assistance.  O !  for  your  Bible  plan,  or,  at  least,  the  sanction 
of  your  name :  I  think  I  see  the  poeiibUify  of  a  tme  comprehensive 
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dnistiaii  GommentaTy,  keeping  back  none  of  the  counsel  of  Grod,  lower- 
ing no  tnith,  chilling-  no  \ohy  or  spiritual  sentiment,  yet  neither  silly, 
frnatical,  nor  sectarian.  Your  book  on  Romanism  shows  how  this  may 
be  done,  and  it  applies  to  all  sects  alike.  They  are  not  all  error,  nor  we 
aU  tmth  ;  e.  g.  the  Quakers  reject  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
thereby  losing  a  great  means  of  grace  ;  but  are  they  not  tempted  to  do 
so  by  the  superstitions,  which  other  Christians  have  heaj^d  upon  the 
institution,  and  is  there  not  some  taint  of  these  in  the  Exhortation  even 
in  our  own  Communion  Service  t  And,  with  regard  to  the  greatest 
truths  of  all,  you  know  how  Pelagiatiism  and  Calvinism  have  encouraged 
each  other,  and  how  the  Athanasian  Creed,  at  this  day,  confirms  and 
aggravates  the  evils  of  Unitarianism.  I  heard  some  time  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  expelled  this  creed,  the  character  of  IJnitarianism  is  very  difierent 
from  what  it  is  in  England,  and  is  returning  towatds  high  Arianism,  just 
as  here  it  has  gone  a  downward  course  to  the  very  verge  of  utter  unbelief. 
I  know  how  much  you  have  on  your  hands  and  on  your  mind  ;  I,  too, 
have  my  hobbies,  but  I  know  of  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  circiilate 
such  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ndght  labour,  vrith  God's  help,  to 
give  their  very  express  image  without  human  addition  or  omission,  striv- 
ing to  state  cleariy  what  is  God's  will  with  regard  to  us  now ;  for  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  great  use  of  a  commentary,  to  make  people  under- 
stand where  God  spoke  to  their  Withers,  and  where  he  speaks  to  them  ; 
or  rather/— since  in  all  He  speaks  to  tbem,  though  not  after  the  same 
manner^ — to  teach  them  to  distinguish  where  they  are  to  follow  the  letter, 
and  where  the  spirit. 

I  have  promised  to  send  Tyler  some  sermons  for  his  Magazine,  though 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  sermon  is  rather  a  puzsie  to  my  faoilties,  accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  cling  to  things  in  the  concrete.  But  I  am  vexed  to 
find  how  much  of  hopeless  bigotry  lingers  in  minds,  oU  H'tvra  ixfit-  I 
am  sure  old  —  is  personally  cooled  towards  me,  by  the  Essay  attached 
to  the  Sennons,  and  the  Sheffield  Courant  Lettera.  And  another  very 
old  and  dear  friend  wrote  to  me  about  my  grievous  eirors  and  yonm, 
praying  "  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  such  false  doctrines,  and  restrained 
from  promulgating  them."  These  men  have  the  advantage  over  vm, 
Uyta  Mr'  hS^wtnv,  which  the  Catholics  had  over  the  Protestants  ;  they 
taxed  them  with  damnable  heresy,  and  pronounced  their  salvation  im- 
possible ;  the  Protestants  in  return  only  charged  them  with  error  and 
superstition,  till  some  of  the  hotter  sort,  impatient  of  such  an  unequal 
rejoinder,  bethought  themselves  of  retorting  with  the  charge  (^  damnable 
idolatry.  But  stUl  I  think  that  we  have  the  best  of  it,  in  not  letting 
what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error  and  ignorance  shake  our  sense  of  that 
mightier  bond  of  union,  which  exists  between  all  those  who  love  the 
Lflffd  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ;  perhaps  I  should  say,  in  not  letting  our 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  lead  us  to  question  the  siiioerity  of 
the  love. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delig^tfiil  subject— 4ny  most  dear  and 
blessed  sister.'  I  sever  saw  a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind ;  intense  love,  ahnost  to  the 

1)  SoianiMh  AraoU  died  at  Laleban,  AofOit  SO,  1838|  ft(Ur  a  eompkint  in  th« 
•pine  of  twenty  yeen'  dnrmtloo. 
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annihilation  of  selfiahnesi — a  daily  martyrdom  for  twenty  yean,  daring 
which  she  adhered  to  her  early  fonned  resolution  of.ne^er  talking  abont 
herself ;  thoughtful  about  the  very  pins  and  ribands  of  my  wife's  dress, 
about  the  making  of  a  doll's  cap  for  a  child. — but  of  herself,  save  only  as 
regarded  her  ripening  in  all  goodness,  wholly  thoughtless,  enjoying  every 
thing  lovely,  graceful,  beautiful,  high-minded,  whedier  in  Grod's  works  or 
man's,  with  the  keenest  relish ;  inheriting  the  earth  to  the  very  fulness 
of  the  promise,  though  never  leaving  her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture  ; 
and  preserved  throu^  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  from  all 
fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of  impaired  reason,  which  might 
mar  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  G^od  grant  that 
I  might  come  but  within  one  hundred  degrees  of  her  place  in  glory.  God 
bless  you  all. 

LII.     TO  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,   BSO. 

Ragby,  Septanibftr  17,  1839L 

Much  has  happened  since  April,  but  nothing  to  me  of 

BO  much  interest  as  the  death  of  my  dear  sister  Susannah,  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  suffering.  We  were  called  up  hastily  to  Laleham  in  June, 
hardly  expecting  then  to  find  her  alive ;  but  she  rallied  again  and  we 
went  down  with  all  our  family  to  the  Lakes  for  the  holidays,  intending 
to  return  to  Laleham  for  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  vacation. 
But  the  accounts  became  worse,  and  we  went  up  to  her,  leaving  the 
children  at  the  Lakes,  towards  the  end  of  July.  We  spent  more  than  a 
fortnight  at  Laleham,  and  returned  to  Rugby  on  the  18th  of  August, 
expecting,  or  at  least  not  despairing  of  seeing  her  again  in  the  winter. 
On  the  23rd,  we  heard  from  Mrs.  Buckland,  to*  say  that  all  was  over  ; 
she  had  died  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  so  suddenly,  that  the  Bucklands 
eould  not  be  called  from  the  next  house  in  time.  The  last  months,  I 
may  say  indeed  the  Isst  twenty  years  of  her  life,  had  been  a  constant 
preparation,  and  she  was  only  spared  the  nervous  fear  which  none  proba- 
bly can  wholly  overcome,  of  expecting  the  approach  of  death  within  a 
definite  time.  I  never  saw  nor  ever  heard  of  a  more  complete  triumph 
over  selBshness,  a  more  glorious  daily  renewing  of  sonl  and  spirit 'amidst 
the  decays  and  sufferings  of  the  body,  than  was  diq)layed  throughout  her 
twenty  yearn'  martyrdom.  My  poor  aunt,  well,  comparatively  speaking 
in  body,  but  decayed  sadly  in  her  mind,  still  lives  in  the  same  house, 
close  to  the  Bucklands  ;  Uie  only  remaining  survivor  of  what  I  call  the 
fiunily  of  my  childhood.  I  attach  a  very  peculiar  value  to  the  common 
articles  of  furniture,  the  mere  pictures,  and  china,  and  books,  and  candle- 
sticks, dtc.,  which  1  have  seen  grouped  together  in  my  infancy,  and 
whilst  my  aunt  still  keeps  them,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  father's  house 
were  not  quite  broken  up. 

Yon  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  great  as  ia  the  loos  of  this  dear 
sister,  I  was  threatened  with  one  still  heavier  in  May  last.  My  w^  was 
seized  with  a  most  virulent  sore  throat,  which  brought  on  a  premature 
confinement,  and  for  some  time  my  distress  was  greater  than  it  has  been 
since  her  dangerous  illness  in  1821.  But  she  was  mercifully  recovered, 
not  however  without  the  loss  of  our  little  baby,  a  beantifbl  little  girl,  who 
just  liTed  for  seven  days,  and  then  drooped  away  and  died  of  no  other 
disorder  than  her  piematnie  birth.     We  had  nodiing  bnt  illnes  in  ovr 
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hooM  daring  the  wliole  ■pring ;  wife,  chUdien,  servanti.  All  weie  laid  up 
one  after  the  other,  and  for  some  time  I  never  got  up  in  the  morning 
without  hearing  of  some  new  caae,  either  amongst  my  own  family  or 
amongst  the  hojrs.  Then  came  the  cholera  at  Newbold  ;  and  I  thought 
that,  beat  as  we  were  by  sach  a  succession  of  illnesses,  we  were  in  no 
condition  to  encounter  this  new  trouble  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  advice 
of  our  medical  men,  I  hastily  dispersed  the  school.  We  went  down 
bodily  to  the  Bakes,  and  took  possession  of  Brathay  Hall,  a  large  house 
and  large  domain,  just  on  thie  head  of  Winandermere.  It  was  like  Tinian 
to  Anson's  crew ;  never  was  there  such  a  renewal  of  strength  and  spirits 
as  our  children  experienced  from  their  six  weeks'  sojourn  in  this  Paradise. 
And  for  their  mamma  and  papa,  the  month  that  we  spent  there  was  not 
leas  delightful.  Our  indmacy  with  the  Wordsworths  was  cemented,  and 
scenery  and  society  together  made  the  time  a  period  of  enjoyment,  which 
it  seemed  almost  wholesome  for  us  not  to  have  long  continued,  fdi  rovroio 

And  now  we  are  all  at  work  again,  the  school  very  foil,  very  healthy, 
and  I  think  in  a  most  beautiful  temper ;  the  sixth  form  working  /loAivra 
nff  t^x^*  "^  "^  things  at  present  promising.  I  am  quite  well,  and  en- 
joying my  work  exceedingly ;  may  I  only  remember  that  after  all  the  true 
work  is  to  have  a  daily  living  foith  in  Him  whom  God  sent.  Send  me  a 
letter  to  tell  me  folly  about  you  and  yours ;  it  is  sad  that  we  can  never 
meet,  but  we  must  write  oftener.  Business  ought  not  so  to  master  us 
as  not  to  leave  time  for  a  better  business,  and  one  which  I  trust  will  last 
longer,  for  I  love  to  think  that  Christian  friendships  may  be  part  of  the 
bufliiiess  of  eternity.    God  ever  bless  you. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LIPB  AMD  C0RRB8P0NDENCB,  JANUARY  1833  TO  SEPTEMBER  1635. 

His  alarm  about  the  state  of  the  poor  natarally  subsided  with 
the  tranquillization  of  the  disturbauces  amongst  the  rural  popula- 
tioDybut  was  succeeded  by  an  alarm  almost  as  great,  lest  the  polit- 
ical agitation  which,  in  1832,  took  the  form  of  the  cry  for  Church 
Reform,  should  end  in  destroying  what,  with  alHlB  defects,  seemed 
to  him  the  greatest  instrument  of  social  and  moral  ffood  existing 
in  the  country.  It  was  this  strong  conviction,  which  in  1833, 
originated  his  pamphlet  on  "  the  Prmciples  of  Church  Reform." 
"  lliung  back,''  he  said,  ^  as  lon^  as  1  could,  till  the  want  was 
so  urgent  that  I  sat  down  to  write,  because  I  could  not  help  it" 
But  with  him  preservation  was  only  another  word  for  reform ; 
and  here  the  reform  proposed  was  great  in  proportion  as  he 
thought  the  stake  at  issue  was  dear,  and  the  danger  formidable. 
"  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  to  see  the  Establishment  reformed," 
was  the  closing  sentence  of  his  Postscript,  ^  at  onee,  for  the  sake 
of  its  greater  seearity,  and  its  greater  perfection ;  du^  whether 
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reformed  or  not,  may  God  in  his  merey  eave  ns  from  the  calamity 
of  aeeing  it  destroyed !''  As  much  of  the  misanderstandinff  oi 
his  character  arose  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  of  his  ohject  in  writing  it,  it  may  be  weU  to  give,  in  his  own 
words,  the  answer  which  he  made  to  a  friend,  in  1840,  to  a  gen- 
eral charge  of  indiscretion  brought  against  him. 

"  It  seemfl  to  me  that  the  charge  of '  indiflcretion/  apart  of  conne  from 
the  trnth  or  error  of  the  opinions  expresKd,  belongs  only  to  my  Church 
Reform  pamphlet.  Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  to  pubtish  such 
a  pamphlet  in  1840»  or  indeed  at  any  period  since  1834,  would  have  been 
the  height  of  indiscretion.  But  I  wrote  that  pamphlet  in  1833,  when 
most  men — ^myself  among  the  number — had  an  exaggerated  impreaaion 
of  the  strength  of  the  movement  party,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  was 
likely  to  etkct.  My  pamphlet  was  written  on  the  snpploaitioii— not  im- 
plied, but  expresKd  repeatedly — ^that  the  Church  Establishment  was  in 
extreme  danger ;  and  therefore  I  proposed  remedies,  which,  although  I  do 
■till  sinoerely  believe  them  to  be  in  themselves  rigfht  and  good,  yet  wouM 
be  manifestly  chimerical,  and  to  advise  them  might  well  be  called  indis- 
creet, had  not  the  danger  and  alarm,  as  I  supposed,  been  imminent.  I 
mistook,  undoubtedly,  both  the  strength  and  xntenseness  of  the  movement, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  party  oppc»ed  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
was  singular  in  my  error — many  pereisted  in  it ;  Lord  Stanley,  for  exam- 
ple, even  in  1834  and  the  subsequent  years — many  even  hold  it  still,  when 
experience  has  proved  its  fallacy.  But  the  startling  nature  of  my  propo- 
sals, which  I  suppose  constitutes  what  is  called  their  indiscretion,  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  state  of  things  in  183d-^,  and  not  by  that  of  times  present. 
Jephson  finds  that  his  patients  will  adopt  a  very  strict  diet,  when  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  in  danger ;  but  he  would  be  very  indiscreet  if  he 
prescribed  it  to  a  man  who  felt  no  ^mptoms  of  indisposition,  for  the  man 
would  certainly  laugh  at  him,  although  perhaps  the  diet  would  do  him 
great  good,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it." 

The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  itself  is  threefold ;  a  defence  of 
the  national  Establishment,  a  statement  of  the  extreme  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  a  proposal  of  what  seemed  to  bim 
the  only  means  of  averting  this  danger ; — ^first,  by  a  design  for 
comprehending  the  Dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
ment, without  compromise  of  principle  on  either  side :  secondly, 
by  various  details  intended  to  increase  its  actual  efficiency* 
The  sensation  created  b^  the  appearance  of  this  j^amphlet  was 
considerable.  Within  nz  months  of  its  publication  it  passed 
through  four  editions.  It  was  quoted  with  approbation  and  con- 
demnation by  men  of  the  most  o^^fiosite  partieo,  though  with  far 
more  of  condemnation  than  of  approbation.  Dissenters  objected 
to  its  attacks  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  sectarian  narrow- 
ness,— the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  to  its  sumposed'  latitodi- 
narianism : — ^itsadvocacy  of  large  reforms  re]>elled  the  sympathy 
of  many  Conservatives— its  advocacy  of  the  importance  of  reh* 
gleus  institutioiw  repelled  tiie  ^mpatby  of  many  Libemis. 
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Yet  ttfll  it  was  iinpMBible  not  to  aee,  that  it  stood  apart  from 
all  the  reet  of  th^paolicatioM  Tor  and  against  Church  Reform, 
then  issuing  in  soeh  numbers  from  the  press.  There  were  many, 
both  at  the  time  and  since,  who,  wiiilst  they  objected  to  its  de* 
laUa,  yet  believed  its  statement  of  general  principles  to  be  trae, 
and  only  to  be  deprecated  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  dieir  application.  There  were  many  again,  who,  whilst 
they  objected  to  its  general  nrincii^es,  yet  admired  the  beauty 
of  particular  passages,  or  tne  wisdom  of  some  of  the  details* 
8uch  were  the  statement  of  the  advaotages  of  a  national  and 
of  a  Christian  Establishment,— his  defence  of  the  Bishops'  seats 
in  Parliament,  and  of  the  high  duties  of  the  Legislature.  Such, 
again,  were  ihe  suggestion  of  a  multiplication  of  Bishoprics, 
the  creation  of^ufiOr^^  or  subordinate  Bishops — the  revival  of 
an  inferior  order  of  ministers  or  deacons  in  tne  Establishment 
-—the  use  of  churches  on  week  days — the  want  of  greater 
variety  in  our  forms  of  worship  than  is  afforded  bv  the  ordinary 
course  of  morning  and  evening  prayer — all  of  them  points 
which  being  then  proposed  nearly  for  the  first  time,  have  since 
received  the  sanction  of  a  large  part  of  public  opinion,  if  not  of 
public  practice. 

One  point  of  detail,  so  little  connected  with  his  general  views  as 
not  to  be  worth  mentioning  on  its  own  account,  yet  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  as  a  carious  instance  of  the  disproportionate  attention, 
which  mav  sometimes  be  attracted  to  one  unimportant  passage ; 
namely,  the  suggestion  that  if  Dissenters  were  comprehended 
within  the  Establishment,  the  use  of  different  forms  of  worship  at 
difierent  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  the  parish  church,  might  tend  to 
unite  the  worshippers  more  closely  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
and  to  one  another.  This  suggestion,  torn  from  the  context  and 
represented  in  language  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify, 
is  the  oae  sole  idea,  which  many  have  conceived  of  the  whole 
pamphlet,  which  many  also  have  conceived  of  his  whole  theo- 
logical teaching,  which  not  a  few  have  conceived  even  of  his 
whole  character.  Yet  this  suggestion  is  a  mere  detail,  only 
recommended  conditionally,  a  detail  occupying  two  pages  in  a 
pamphlet  of  eighty-eight ;  a  detail,  indeed,  which  in  other  coun* 
tries  has  been  adopted  without  difficulty  amount  Protestants, 
Greeks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  which,  in  prmciple  at  least, 
has  since  been  sanctioned,  in  the  alternate  use  in  one  instance 
of  the  Prussian  and  English  Liturgies,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London ; — but  a  detail,  on  which 
he  himselr  laid  no  stress  either  then  or  afierwards,  of  which  no 
mention  occurs  again  in  any  one  of  his  writings,  and  of  which, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  details  in  his  pamphlet,  he  ex- 
pressly declared  that  he  was  fhr  from  proposing  any  thing  with 
^  equal  confidence  to  that  with  which  he  maintained  the  princi- 
ples themselves ;"  and  that  he  "was  not  anxious  about  any  par- 
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ticalar  measure  which  he  may  have  ventared  to  recommend,  if 
any  thing  could  be  euggested  by  others,  which  would  effect  the 
•ame  great  object  of  comTOrehension  more  completely."  (Preface 
to  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  p.  iv.) 

But,  mdepeodentl^  of  the  actual  matter  of  the  pamphlet,  its 
publication  was  the  signal  for  the  general  explosion  of  the  large 
amount  of  apprehension  or  suspicion,  which  had  been  in  so  many 
minds  contracted  against  him  since  he  became  known  to  the 
public — amongst  ordinary  men,  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims — amongst  more  thinking  men,  from  his 
Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture — ^amongst  men  in  geiH 
eral,  from  the  union  of  undefined  fear  and  dislike,  which  is  almost 
sore  to  be  inspired  by  the  unwelcome  presence  of  a  man  who 
has  resolution  to  propose,  earnestness  to  attempt,' and  energy  to 
effect,  any  great  change  either  in  public  opinion  or  in  existing 
institutions.  The  storm,  which  had  thus  been  gathering  for 
some  time  past,  now  burst  upon  him, — ^beginning  in  theological 
and  political  opposition,  but  gradually  induding  within  its  sweep 
every  topic,  personal  or  professional,  which  could  expose  him  to 
obloquy, — and  continued  to  rage  for  the  next  four  years  of  his 
life.  The  neighboring  county  paper  maintainea  an  almost 
weekly  attack  upon  him;  the  more  extreme  of  the  London  Con- 
servative newspapers  echoed  these  attacks  with  additions  of  their 
own  ;  the  official  dinner  which  usually  accompanied  the  Easter 
speeches  at  Rugby  was,  on  one  occasion^  turned  into  a  scene  of 
uproar  by  the  endeavour  to  introduce  mto  it  political  toasts; 
in  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford,  he  was  denounced  almost  by 
name ;  every  incautious  act  or  word  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  almost  every  sickness  amongst  the  bo^s,  was  eagerly 
used  as  a  handle  against  him.  Charges  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  would  have  passed  by  unnoticed,  fell  with  double  force  on 
a  man  already  marked  out  K>r  public  odium ;  persons,  who  natu- 
rally would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him,  took  up  and 
repeated  almost  involuntarily  the  invectives,  which  they  neard 
reverberated  around  them  in  all  directions ;  the  opponents  of 
anjr  new  system  of  education  were  ready  to  assail  every  change 
which  he  had  introduced;  the  opponents  of  the  old  discipline  of 
public  schools  were  ready  to  assail  every  support  which  he  gave 
to  it ;  the  general  sale  or  his  Sermons  was  almoBt  stopped ;  even 
his  personal  acquaintance  began  to  look  upon  him  with  alarm, 
some  dropped  their  intercourse  with  him  altogether,  hardly  any 
were  able  fully  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  almost  all  remon- 
strated. 

He  was  himself  startled,  but  not  moved,  by  this  continued 
outcry.  It  was  indeed  *^  nearly  the  worst  pain  which  he  had 
ever  felt,  to  see  the  impression  which  either  his  writings,  or  his 
supposed  opinions,  produced  on  those  whom  he  most  dearly 
valued ;"  it  was  <<  a  trying  thing  to  one  who  held  his  own  opinions 
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88  Strongly  at  he  did,  to  be  taxed  eontinoally  wifh  indifferenee  to 
troth  f  and  at  times  even  his  vigorous  health  and  spirits  seemed 
to  fail  under  the  sense  of  the  estrangement  of  friends,  or  yet  more, 
under  his  aversion  to  the  approbation  of  some  who  were  induced 
by  the  clamour  against  him  to  claim  him  as  their  own  ally.  But 
the  public  attacks  upon  himself  he  treated  with  indifference. 
Those  which  related  to  the  school  he  was  in  one  or  two  instances 
at  their  outset  induced  to  notice ;  but  he  early  formed  a  deter* 
mination,  which  he  maintained  till  they  died  away  altogether, 
never  to  offer  any  reply,  or  even  explanation,  except  to  his  own 
personal  friends.  "  My  resolution  is  fixed,"  he  said,  "  to  let  them 
alone,  and  on  no  account  to  condescend  to  answer  them  in  the 
newspapers.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  inspire  firmness  into  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  or  the  school,  lest  their 
own  confidence  shomd  be  impaired  by  a  succession  of  attacks 
which  I  suppose  is  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of  schools.'' 
Nor  was  he  turned  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  principles. 
Knowing,  from  the  example  of  other  schools,  that,  had  he  been 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  questions  at  issue^  he  might  have 
taken  a  mr  more  active  part  in  public  matters  without  provoking 
any  censure,  and  conscious  that  his  exertions  in  ihe  scnool  were 
as  efficient  as  ever,  he  felt  it  due  alike  to  himself^  his  principles, 
and  his  position,  never  to  concede  that  he  had  acted  inconsistently 
with  the  duties  of  his  situation ;  and  therefore  in  the  criticiu 
election  of  the  wjpter  of  1834,  when  the  outcry  against  him  was 
at  its  heiffht,  he  did  not  shrink  from  coming  up  from  Westmore- 
land to  Warwickshire  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  foresee- 
ing, as  he  most  have  done,  the  burst  of  indignation  which  fol- 
lowed. 

And,  whilst  the  clamour  against  his  pamphlet  may  have  in- 
creased his  original  difiidence  in  the  practicability  of  its  details, 
it  only  drove  him  to  a  more  determinate  examination  and  devel- 
opment of  its  principles,  which  from  this  time  forward  assumed 
that  coherent  form  which  was  the  basis  of  all  his  future  writings. 
What  he  now  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  systematic  shape, 
had  indeed  always  floated  before  him  in  a  ruder  and  more  prac- 
tical form,  and  in  his  later  life  it  received  various  enlargements 
and  modifications.  But  in  substance,  his  opinions,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  forming,  were,  after  it,  formed ;  he  had  now 
reached  that  period  of  life  ailer  which  any  change  of  view  is 
proverbially  difficult;  he  had  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  mind,  to  which  all  his  previous  inquiries  had  eon- 
tributed,  and  from  which  all  his  subseijuent  inquiries  naturally 
resulted.  His  views  of  national  education  became  fixed  in  the 
principles,  which  he  expressed  in  his  favourite  watchwords  at 
this  time,  '<  Christianity  without  Sectarianism,"  and  <'  Compre- 
hension without  Compromise ;"  and  which  he  developed  at  some 
length  in  an  (unpublished)  '*  Letter  on  ^e  Admission  of  Dissent- 
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•n  to  tha  UniTenitieB,"  written  in  1834.  Hi«  long  cherMhea 
views  of  the  identity^  of  Church  and  State,  he  dow  firtt  un- 
folded in  his  Postscript  to  the  pamphlet  on  ^  Church  Reform,*' 
and  in  the  first  of  his  fragments  on  that  subject,  written  in  183i* 
35.  Ajp^inst  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  profane  and  secular 
view  of  the  State,  he  protested  in  the  Preface  to  his  Third  Vol- 
ume of  Thucydides,  and  against  the  practical  measure  of  admitr 
ting  Jews  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  legislature,  he  was  at  this 
time  more  than  once  on  the  pomt  of  petitioning,  in  his  own  sole 
name.  Against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ceremonial  view  of 
the  Church,  and  the  technical  and  formal  view  of  Christian 
Theology,  he  protested  in  the  Preface  and  First  Appendix  to  his 
Third  volume  of  Sermons ;  while  against  the  then  incipient 
school  of  Oxford  Divinity,  he  was  anxious  to  circulate  tracts  vin* 
dicatinji^  the  King's  Supremacy,  and  tracing  in  its  opinions  the 
Judaizing  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  apG«tolicaI  age.  And 
he  still  ^  dreamt  of  something  like  a  Maoazine  for  the  poor ; 
feeling  sure  from  the  abuse  lavished  upon  him,  that  a  man  of  no 
party,  as  he  has  no  chance  of  being  ustened  to  by  the  half-in- 
formed, is  the  very  person  who  is  wanted  to  speak  to  the  honest 
uninformed." 

From  the  fermentation  against  him,  of  which  the  Midland 
counties  were  the  focus,  he  turned  with  a  new  and  increasing  de- 
light to  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  now  doubly  endeared  to  him 
as  his  natural  home,  by  its  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  ex- 
citement, with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  tl^e  neighbourhood 
of  Rugby.  His  more  strictly  professional  pursuits  ^so  went  on 
undisturbed ;  the  last  and  best  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thucy- 
dides appeared  in  1835,  and  in  1833  he  resumed  his  Roman  His- 
tory, which  he  had  long  laid  aside.  It  mi|[ht  seem  strange  that 
he  should  undertake  a  work  of  such  maj^itode,  at  a  time  when 
his  chief  interest  was  more  than  ever  &ed  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  political  and  theological  philosophy.  His  love  for  an- 
cient history  was  doubtless  in  itself  a  great  inducement  to  con- 
tinue his  connection  with  it  after  his  completion  of  the  edition  of 
Thucydides.  But  besides,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  this, 
was  the  strong  impression  that  on  those  subjects  which  he  him- 
self had  most  at  heart,  it  was  impossible  lor  him  to  bear  up 
against  the  tide  of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice  with  whicn 
he  was  met,  and  that  all  hope,  for  the  present,  of  direct  influence 
over  his  countrvmen,  was  cut  off.  His  only  choice,  therefore, 
lay  in  devoting  nimself  to  some  work,  which,  whilst  it  was  more 
or  less  connected  with  his  professional  pursuits,  would  afford  him 
in  the  past  a  refuge  from  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  the 
present.  What  Fox  How  was  to  Rugby,  that  the  Roman  His- 
tory was  to  the  painful  and  conflicting  though  j^  roused  by  his 
writings  on  political  and  theological  subjects. 

But  besides  the  refreshment  of  Westmoreland  scenery  and  of 
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Micient  greatnesB,  he  most  have  derived  a  yet  deeper  comfort 
from  his  increanng  inflaenee  on  the  school.  Qreater  as  it  prob- 
ably  wwi  at  a  later  period  over  the  school  generally,  yet  over  in- 
dividaal  boys  it  never  was  so  great  as  at  the  period  when  the 
clamour,  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  without,  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch.  Then,  when  the  institution  seemed  most  likely  to 
sutfer  from  the  unexampled  vehemence  with  which  it  was  assail- 
ed through  him,  be^n  a  series  of  the  greatest  successes  at  both 
Universities  which  it  had  ever  known ;  then,  when  he  was  most 
accused  of  misgovernment  of  the  place,  he  laid  that  firm  holtl  on 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  elder  boys,  which  he  never  after- 
wards losr.  Then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  when  his  old 
friends  and  acquaintance  were  falling  back  from  him  in  alarm, 
he  saw  those  growing  up  under  hie  charge  of  whom  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  they  would  have  been  wiUinior  to  die  for  his  sake. 
Here,  siff&in,  the  course  of  his  sermons  in  the  third  volume 
gives  us  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  feelings ;  whilst  his  increased 
confidence  in  the  school  appears  throughout  in  the  increased  af- 
fection of  their  tone,  the  general  subjects  which  he  then  chose  for 
publication,  indicate  no  less  the  points  forced  upon  him  by  ^e 
controversy  of  the  last  two  years, — the  evils  of  sectarianism, — 
the  necessity  of  asserting  the  authority  of  <<  Law,  which  Jacobin- 
ism and  Fanaticism  are  alike  combining  to  destroy"— Christian- 
ity, as  being  the  sovereign  science  of  lite  in  all  its  branches,  and 
especially  in  its  aspect  ot  presenting  emphatically  the  Revelation 
of^Qod  in  Christ  And  in  other  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  deep  personal  experience,  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  pain  of 
severance  from  sympathy  and  of  the  evil  of  party  spirit ;  of**  the 
reproach  and  suspicion,  and  cold  friendship  and  zealous  enmity," 
which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  strive  to  follow  no  party  but 
Christ's — of  the  prospect  that  if  "  we^  oppose  any  prevailing 
opinion  or  habit  of  the  day,  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  as  far  as 
earth  is  concerned,  are  presently  sacrificed,"  and  "  we  are  re- 
viled instead  of  respecteo,"  and  ^  every  word  and  action  of  our 
lives  misrepresented  and  condemned," — of  the  manner  in  which 
^the  blessed  Apostle  St  Paul,  whose  name  is  now  loved  and 
reverenced  from  one  end  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  other, 
was  treated  by  his  fellow  Christians  at  Rome,  as  no  better  than 
a  latitudinarian  and  a  heretic."^ 


LIII.      TO  THE   REV.  J.   HEARN. 

Rydal,  Jtanary  1, 1833. 

New  Year's  day  is  in  this  part  of  the  oooDtry  regarded  as  a 

great  festival,  and  we  have  had  prayers  this  morning,  even  in  our  village 
chapel  at  Rydal.  May  God  bkas  us  in  all  our  doings  in  the  year  that  is 
now  began,  and  make  us  increase  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  and 
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love  of  Himtelf  ud  His  Sob  ;  that  it  may  be  bleaed  to  na,  whRtW  wo 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it  on  eardi  or  no. 

I  owe  you  very  mnch  for  the  great  kindness  of  your  letters,  and  thank 
you  earnestly  for  your  prayers.  Mine  u  a  busy  li&,  so  busy  that  I  have 
great  need  of  not  losing  my  intervals  of  sacred  rest ;  so  taken  up  in  teach- 
ing others,  that  I  have  need  of  especial  prayer  and  labour,  lest  I  live  with 

my  own  spirit  untaught  in  the  wisdom  of  God It  grieves  me 

more  than  I  can  say,  to  find  so  much  intolerance  ;  by  which  I  mean  over- 
estimating our  points  of  difierence,  and  under-estimating  our  points  of 
agreement.  I  am  by  no  means  indifierent  to  truth  and  error,  and  hold  my 
own  opinions  as  decidedly  as  any  man ;  which  of  course  implies  a  convic* 
tion  that  the  oppoaite  opinions  are  erroneous.  In  many  cases,  I  think 
them  not  only  erroneous  but  mischievous ;  still  they  exist  in  men  whom 
I  know  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fearing  God  and  loving  Christ,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of  time  which  we  can  ill  afibrd,  and  a  sort  of 
quarrel "  by  the  way,"  which  our  Christian  vow  of  enmity  against  moral 
evil  makes  utteriy  unseasonable,  when  Christians  suspend  their  great  busi* 
ness  and  loosen  the  bond  of  ^their  union  with  each  other  by  venting  fruit- 
less regrets  and  complaints  against  one  another's  errors,  instead  of  labour- 
ing to  lessen  one  another's  sins.  For  coldness  of  spirit,  and  negligence  of 
our  duty,  and  growing  worldliuess,  are  things  which  we  should  thank  our 
friends  for  warning  us  against ;  but  when  &ey  quarrel  with  our  opinions, 
which  we  conscientiously  hold,  it  merely  provokes  us  to  justify  ourselves, 
and  to  insist  that  we  are  right  and  they  wrong. 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  night  there  fell  a  deep 
snow,  which  is  now  however  melting ;  otherwise  it  would  do  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  spoil  this  unspoilable  country.  We  are  living  in  a  little 
nook  under  one  of  the  mountains,  as  snug  and  sheltered  as  can  be,  and  I 
have  got  |^ty  of  work  to  do  within  doors,  let  the  snow  last  as  long  as  it 
will. 


LIT.     TO  W.   K.  HAMILTON,   BSd. 

Rydal,  January  16, 1833. 

[After  speaking  of  his  going  to  Rome.]    It  stirs  up  many  thoughts  to 

fancy  you  at  Rome.     I  never  saw  any  place  which  so  interested  me,  and 

next  to  it,  but,  longissimo  intervallo,  Venice — ^then  of  the  towna  of  Italy, 

Genoa — and  then  '^an  and  Verona.  I  cannot  care  for  Florence  or  for  Milan 

or  for  Turin For  me  this  country  contains  all  that  I  wish  or 

want,  and  no  travelling,  even  in  Italy,  could  give  me  the  delight  of  thus 
Uving  amidst  the  mountains,  and  seeing  and  loving  them  in  all  their  mooda 
and  in  aU  mine.  I  have  been  writing  on  Church  Reform,  and  urging  an 
union  with  the  Dissenters  as  the  only  thing  that  can  procure  to  us  the 
blessing  of  an  established  Christianity ;  for  the  Dissenters  are  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  either  for  an  CSstablishment  or  against  one ;  and 
at  present  they  are  leagued  with  the  antichristian  party  against  one,  and 
vrill  destroy  it  utterly,  if  they  are  not  taken  into  the  camp  in  the  defence 
of  it.  And  if  we  sacrifice  that  phantom  Uniformity,  which  has  been  onr 
curse  ever  since  the  Reformation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union 
might  be  efiected  without  di£5culty.  But  God  knows  what  will  come  to 
pass,  and  none  besides,  for  we  all  seem  groping  about  in  the  dark  together. 
I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  worst  evil  of  all,  war. 
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LV.     TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rydal,  Jaitntry  ir,  1831 

As  my  Pamphlet  will  probably  reacn  you  next  week,  I 

wiahed  you  to  hear  something  from  me  on  the  sabject  beforehand.  My 
reasons  for  wilting  it  were  cldefly  because  the  refonn  proposed  by  Lord 
Henley  and  othere  seemed  to  me  not  only  insafficient,  bat  of  a  wrong  kind ; 
and  because  I  have  heard  the  American  doctrine  of  every  man  paying  his 
minister  as  he  wonld  his  lawyer,  advanced  and  supported  in  high  qnarten, 
where  it  sounded  alarming.  I  was  also  struck  by  the  great  vehemence 
displayed  by  the  Dissenters  at  the  late  elections,  and  by  the  refusal  to  pay 
Church-rates  at  Birmingham.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  save  the 
Church,  but  an  union  with  the  Dissenters ;  now  they  are  leagued  with  the 
antichristian  party,  and  no  merely  internal  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  actual  system  will,  I  think,  or  can  satisfy  them.  Further,  Lord 
Henley's  notion  about  a  convocation,  and  Bishops  not  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  laymen  not  meddling  vrith  Church  doctrine,  seemed  to  me  so 
dangerous  a  compound  of  the  worst  errors  of  Popery  and  £vangelicalism 
combined,  and  one  so  suited  to  the  interest  of  the  Devil  and  his  numerous 
party,  that  I  was  very  desirous  of  protesting  against  it.  However,  the 
pamphlet  will  tell  its  own  story,  and  I  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  even  if  it 
does  no  good. 


LVI.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Ftthraary  1, 1833. 

As  for  my  coming  down  into  Westmoreland,  I  may  almost 

say  that  it  is  to  satisfy  a  physical  want  in  my  nature  which  craves  af^er 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  can  find  nothing 
to  satisfy  it.  I  agree  with  old  Keble,^  that  one  does  not  need  mountains 
and  lakes  for  this ;  the  Thames  at  Laleham — Bagley  Wood  and  Shot- 
over  at  Oxford  were  quite  enough  for  it.  I  only  know  of  five  counties  in 
England  which  cannot  supply  it ;  and  I  am  unluckily  perched  down  in 
one  of  them.  These  five  are  Warwick,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge and  Bedford.  I  should  add,  perhaps,  Rutland,  and  you  cannot 
name  a  seventh ;  for  Sufiblk,  which  is  otherwise  just  as  bad,  has  its  bit  of 
sea  coast.  But  Halesworth,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  would  be  just  as  bad 
as  Rugby.  We  have  no  hills — ^no  plains — not  a  single  wood,  and  but  one 
single  copse ;  no  heath — no  down — no  rock — ^no  river — no  clear  stream-^ 
scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particularly  poor  in  them — ^nothing  but 
one  endless  monotony  of  inclosed  fields  and  hedge -row  trees.  This  is  to 
me  a  daily  privation  ;  it  robs  me  of  what  is  naturally  ray  anti-attrition  ; 
and,  as  I  grow  older,  I  begin  to  feel  it.  My  constitution  is  sound,  but  not 
strong ;  and  I  feel  any  little  pressure  or  annoyance  more  than  I  used  to 
do ;  and  the  positive  duhiess  of  the  country  about  Rugby  makes  it  to  me 
a  mere  working-place ;  I  cannot  expatiate  there  even  in  my  walks.  So, 
in  the  holidays,  I  have  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjo3rment  of  nature, 
and  this  country  suits  me  better  than  any  thing  else,  because  we  can  be 
all  together,  because  we  can  enjoy  the  society,  and  because  lean  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  work  besides 

Two  things  press  upon  me  unabatedly— my  wish  for  a  Bible,  such  as 
I  have  spoken  of  before  ;  and  my  wish  for  something  systematic  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor.    In  my  particular  case,  undoubtedly,  the  Stamp 

1)  CbrlttUfi  T««r,  Firat  Sandsj  aAcr  SplphMjr. 
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duties  are  an  evil ;  for  I  still  tfaink  tliat  a  newspaper  alone  can  help  to 
cure  the  evil  which  newspapers  have  done  and  are  doing  ;  the  events  of 
the  day  are  a  definite  sabject,  to  which  iostmction  can  be  attached  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ;  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines  are  all  ramble* 
scramble.  I  think  often  of  a  Warwickshire  Magazine,  to  appear  monthly, 
and  so  escape  the  Stamp  Duties,  whilst  events  at  a  month's  end  are  still 
firesh  enough  to  interest.  We  ought  to  have,  in  Birmingham  and  Coven- 
try,  good  and  able  men  enough,  and  with  sufficient  variety  of  knowledge, 
ibr  such  a  work.  But  between  the  want  of  will  and  the  want  of  power, 
the  ten  who  were  vainly  sought  to  save  Sodom,  will  be  as  vainly  sought 
ibr  now. 


LVIl.     TO  THE  RET.  J.  TUCKER. 
(On  hit  leaviaf  Bng knd  fi»r  iDdia,  m  a  MiMlanaiy.) 

Fabratry,  1633. 

[After  speaking  of  the  difierenoes  of  tastes  and  habits  which  had  inter- 
fered with  their  having  conunon  subjects  of  interest.] It  is  my 

joy  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  day  when  these  things  will  all  vanish  in 
the  intense  consciousness  of  what  we  both  have  in  common.  I  owe  you 
much  more  than  I  can  well  pay,  indeed,  for  your  influence  on  my  mind 
and  character  in  early  life.  The  freshness  of  our  Oxford  life  is  continually 
present  with  me,  and  especially  of  the  latter  part  of  it.  How  well  I  recollect 
when  yon  and  Cornish  did  duty  for  your  first  time  at  Begbrooke  and  Yam- 
ton,  and  when  we  had  one  of  our  last  skirmithea  together  in  a  walk  to 
Garsington,  in  March,  1819.  All  that  period  was  working  for  me  constant 
good,  and  how  delightful  is  it  to  have  our  University  recollections  so  free 
nom  the  fever  of  intellectual  competition  or  parties  or  jealousies  of  any 
kind  whatever.  I  love  also  to  think  t^  our  happy  meeting  in  later  life,  when 
Cornish  and  I,  with  our  wives  and  children,  were  with  you  at  Mailing,  in 
1633. 

Mean  time,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  yon  are  going 

from  what  bids  fair,  I  fear,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  City  of  Destruction. 
The  state  of  Europe  is  indeed  fearful ;  and  that  of  England,  I  verily  think, 
worst  of  all.  What  is  coming,  none  can  foresee,  but  every  symptom  is 
alarming ;  above  all,  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  men  professing  to  act  in 
the  fear  of  Grod,  and  not  being  fanatics ;  as  parties,  the  Hi^  Churchmen, 
the  Evangelicals,  and  the  Dissenters  seem  to  me  almost  equally  bad,  and 
)iDW  many  good  men  can  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  one  ti  them  ? 

Your  godson  is  now  turned  of  ten  years  old,  and  I  think  of  keeping  him 

at  home  some  time  to  familiarize  him  with  home  feelings I  am 

sure  that  we  shall  have  your  prayers  for  his  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal.  And  now  ferewell,  my  dear  friend ;  may  God  be  with  you  al- 
ways through  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  He  bless  all  your  works  to  His  glory 
and  your  own  salvation.  You  will  carry  with  you,  as  long  as  you  live, 
my  most  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrances,  and  my  earnest  wishes 
for  all  good  to  you,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

LVIII.      TO   AN    OLD  PUPIL   AT  OXFORD.^      (a.) 

Fabraary  9S,  1833. 
It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  that  a  man  does  not  like  Oxford.    I  was 

})  Tha  lattan  of  tba  alphabet  thiti  afflzed,  ira  intendad  to.dtttinfiypli  betwaan  tba 
Infant  pupil*  M  addraaaad. 
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to  huppy  there  myself,  and  above  all  eo  haiipy  in  my  friends,  that  its 
ciations  to  my  mind  are  purely  delightfal.  But  of  course,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  society  you  fall  into.  If  this  be  uncongenial, 
the  place  can  have  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  a  town  fiiU  of  good 
libraries. 

Tht  more  we  are  destitute  of  opportunities  for  indulging 

^  our  feelings,  as  is  the  case  when  we  live  in  uncongenial  society,  the  more 
/  we  are  apt  to  crisp  and  harden  our  outward  manner  to  save  our  real  feel- 
ings  from  exposure.  Thus  I  believe  that  some  of  the  most  delicate-mind- 
ed men  get  to  appear  actually  coarse  from  their  unsuccessful  eflEbrts  to 
mask  their  real  nature.  And  I  have  known  men  disagreeably  forward 
from  their  shyness.  But  I  doubt  whether  a  man  does  not  suffer  from  a 
habit  of  self-constraint,  and  whether  his  feelings  do  not  become  really,  as 
well  as  apparently,  chilled.  It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  cal- 
lous to  ridicule ;  or,  which  oomes  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  oonscions  thor- 
oughly that  what  we  have  in  us  of  noble  and  delkate  is  not  ridiculous  to 
any  but  fools,  and  that,  if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men'  will  do  well  to  let 
them. 

I  shall  really  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  I  will 
write  to  the  best  of  my  power  on  any  subject  on  which  yon  want  to  know 
my  opinion.  As  for  any  thing  more,  I  believe  that  the  one  great  lesson 
for  us  all  is,  that  we  should  daily  pray  for  an  "  increase  of  fitith."  There 
is  enough  of  iniquity  abounding  to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing 
cold ;  it  is  well  said,  therefore,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye 
believe  in  Grod,  believe  also  in  Me.**  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not 
so  much  general  notions  of  Providence  which  are  our  best  support,  but  a 
sense  of  the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our  welfiire  by 
Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  May  his  Spirit  strengthen  us  to  do 
His  will,  and  to  bear  it,  in  power,  in  love,  and  in  wisdom.  God  bless  yon. 

UX.      TO    THE    REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Rqgby,  Mueh  5, 1833, 
[After  speaking  of  a  parcel  sent  to  him.]  I  will  not  conceal,  however, 
that  my  motive  in  writing  to  you  immediately  is  to  notice  what  you  say 
of  my  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I  did  not  send  it  yoa  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  1  feared  that  you  would  not  like  it ;  secondly,  be- 
cause a  pamphlet  in  general  is  not  worth  the  carriage.  And  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  annoyed  by  your  expressing  your  total  disa- 
greeiRent  with  its  principles,  or  with  its  conclosions.  But  I  do  protest 
most  strongly  against  your  charge  of  writing  "  with  haste  and  withoat 
consideration  f  of  writing ''on  subjects  which  I  have  not  studied  and  do  not 
onderatand,"  and  "  which  are  not  within  my  proper  province."  You  can- 
not possihly  know  that  I  wrote  in  haste,  or  that  I  have  not  studied  the 
question ;  and  I  think,  however  much  I  might  difier  from  any  opinion  of 
yonn,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  you  had  written  on  what  yon 
did  not  understand.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  use  of  this  kind  of  language 
in  Oxford,  (for  -»->—.  wrote  to  me  exactly  in  the  same  strain,)  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  temper,  not  the  best  suited  either  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  or  of  feeling  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  so  happens  that 
the  subjeet  of  oonfbiroity,  of  communion,  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  of  Church  Government,  ^c.,is  one  which  I  have  studied  more  than 
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any  other  which  I  coald  name.  I  have  read  very  largely  aboot  it,  and 
thought  about  it  habitually  for  several  years,  and  I  mn««t  say,  that,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  a^o,  I  had  read  enough  of  what  were  called  orthodox 
books  upon  such  matters,  to  be  satisfied  of  their  shaHowneas  and  confaaion. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  coming  to  a  different  conclusion,  but  I  do 
utterly  deny  that  you  are  entitled  to  tax  me  with  not  being  just  as  quaii- 
fied  as  yourself  to  form  a  conclusion.  I  do  not  know  that  it  gives  me 
much  pain  when  my  friends  write  what  I  do  not  like ;  for  so  long  as  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  honest,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  the  woree  for  it ; 
hut  assuredly  my  convictions  of  the  utter  falsehood  and  mischievons  ten- 
dency of  their  opinions  arc  quite  as  strong  as  theirs  can  be  of  mine  ;  though 
I  do  not  expect  to  convert  them  to  my  own  views  for  many  reasons.  Aa 
to  the  pamphlet,  I  am  now  writing  a  Postscript  for  the  fourth  edition  of  it, 

with  some  quotations  in  justification  of  some  of  my  positions If 

any  respectable  man  of  my  own  age  chooses  to  attack  my  principles,  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  him,  and  he  shall  see  at  any  rate  whether  I  have 
studied  the  question  or  no.  I  wish  that  I  knew  aa  much  about  Thacydidea, 
which  you  think  I  do  understand. 

I  hope  that  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly.  I  complain  merely  of  the 
charge  of  writing  hastily  on  a  subject  which  I  have  not  studied.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  most  opposite  to  the  truth.  But  if  you  say  that  yon 
think  I  have  studied  it  to  very  bad  purpose,  and  am  all  wrong  about  it, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  think  diflerently ;  but  I  should  not  in  the  least 
complain  of  your  giving  me  your  own  opinion  in  the  plainest  terms  that 
you  chose. 

LX.      TO   THE    SAME. 

Rugby,  March  10,  leSS. 

I  thank  you  entirely  for  your  last  letter ;  it  is  at  once  kind  and  manly, 
and  I  much  value  your  notice  of  particular  points  in  the  Pamphlet  which 
you  think  wrong.  It  is  very  true  that  it  was  tDritten  hastily,  i.e.  penned, 
for  the  time  was  short ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  matter  of  it,  as  far  as 
its  general  principles  are  concerned,  had  been  thought  over  in  my  mind 
again  and  again.  In  fact,  my  difficulty  was  how  to  write  snfiiciently 
briefly,  for  I  have  matter  enough  to  fill  a  volume  ;  and  some  of  the  pR^M>- 
aitions,  which  I  have  heani  objected  to,  aa  thrown  out  at  random,  are  to 
roy  own  mind  the  reanlta  of  a  very  full  consideration  of  the  case  ;  althoof^ 
I  have  contented  myself  with  putting  down  the  conclusion,  and  omitting 
the  premises.  [After  answering  a  question  of  history.]  I  fear,  itfked, 
that  our  differences  of  opinion  on  many  points  of  which  I  have  written 
must  be  exceedingly  wide.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  ;  and,  if  I  live  ten  years  more.  I  hope  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  am 
now.  Still  I  am  not  a  boy,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  of  my  friends 
has  arrived  at  his  opinions  with  more  deliberation  and  deeper  thonght 
than  I  have  at  mine.  And  you  riionld  remember,  that  if  many  of  my  no- 
tions indicate  in  your  judgment  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sob- 
ject,  this  is  exactly  the  impression  which  the  opposite  notions  leave  oft 
my  mind  ;  and,  as  I  know  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  a  jconcloflion,  which 
aeema  to  me  mere  folly  and  ignorance,  may  really  rest  on  some  proof,  of 
which  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  and  which  to  the  writer's  mind  may  \mv9 
been  ao  familiar  from  long  habit  as  to  seem  qoite  aoperflooiMi  to  be 
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•o  it  is  eqimlly  poiriUe,  that  what  appean  My  or  ignonnoe  to  70a,  may 
also  be  justified  by  a  view  of  the  qaestion  which  has  escaped  your  notice, 
and  which  I  may  happen  to  have  hit  upon. 

Undoubtedly  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  write  on  any  subject,  and 
much  more  such  a  subject  as  the  Church,  without  having  considered  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  an  konett  opinion,  if  it  be  expressed  conSdently,  without  a 
eonsciousness  of  having  sufficient  reason  for  it.  And  though  on  subjects 
within  the  reach  of  our  fisicult^s,  sufficient  consideration,  in  the  strict 
sense,  must  preclude  error,  (for  all  error  must  arise  either  from  some  pre- 
mises being  unknown,  or  from  some  fiiulty  conclusion  being  derived  from 
those  which  we  do  know,)  yet  of  course  for  our  moral  justification,  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  have  considered  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so,  that  we 
seem  to  have  a  competent  understanding  of  it  compared  with  other  men-* 
to  be  able  to  communicate  some  truth  to  others,  while  we  receive  truths 
firom  them  in  return. 

But  my  main  object  in  writing  was  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to 
aasure  you  that  my  feeling  of  anger  is  quite  subsided,  if  anger  it  could  be 
called.  Yet  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  decided 
condemnation  which  ran  through  your  first  letter,  assuming  that  I  had 
written  without  reflection  and  without  study,  because  my  notions  were 
different  fitnn  yours ;  and  I  think  that,  had  I  applied  similar  expressions 
to  any  work  of  yours,  you  would  have  been  annoyed  as  much  as  I  was, 
and  have  thought  that  I  had  judged  you  rather  unfairiy.  But  enough  of 
this :  and  I  will  only  hope  that  my  next  work,  if  ever  I  live  to  write  ano- 
ther, may  please  you  better. 

LXL     TO  WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.,   FORMERLY  M.  P.   FOR  NORWICBk 

(In  aaiwar  to  a  totter  on  tho  rabjeot  of  hit  punphlot,  psrtienlarlj  objeetiof  to  his 
mmking  it  eioontlal  to  those  incladed  id  hii  fchome  of  eomprahonaioo,  that  they  ihoohl 
•ddroM  Chriit  m  aa  objoot  of  wonhJp.) 

Ra(by,  March  9, 1633. 

I  trust  yon  wiU  not  ascribe  it  to  neglect,  that  I  have  not  returned  an 
eariier  answer  to  your  letter.  My  time  has  been  very  much  occupied, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  write,  till  I  could  conmiand  leisure  to  write  as  fully 
as  the  purport  and  tone  of  your  letter  required. 

I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,  in  concluding  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  so  long  the  Member  for  Norwich,  and 
whose  name  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomRl  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

The  passage  in  my  Pamphlet  to  which  you  allude  is  expressly  limited 
to  the  case  of  "  the  Unitarians  preserving  exactly  their  present  character ;" 
that  is,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  wi3i  what  follows,  (p.  36,)  their  in- 
cluding many  who  "  call  themselves  Unitarians,  because  the  name  of  un- 
believer is  not  yet  thought  creditable."  And  these  persons  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  other  Unitarians  whom  I  qpcak  of  "  as  really 
Christians."  In  giving  or  withholding  the  title  of  Christian,  I  was  much 
more  influenced  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  parties  alluded  to  than  by 
their  doctrinal-opinions.  For  instance,  my  dislike  to  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Belsham  arises  more  from  what  appears  to  me  their  totally  unchris- 
tian tone,  meaning  partieulariy  their  want  of  that  devotion,  reverence, 
love  of  hoiiiie»,  and  drsad  of  sin,  wfaieh  breathes  thnmglt  the  Apctotnllcal 
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wiitingp,  than  from  the  mere  opinions  oontainad  in  them,  utterly  enoneoos 
u  I  believe  them  to  be.  And  this  was  my  reason  for  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  worship  of  Christ ;  becanse  it  appears  to  me  that  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  Him  are  of  much  greater  importance,  than  such 
metaphysical  questions  as  those  between  HomoousiaDs  and  Homoionsians, 
or  even  than  Uie  question  of  His  humanity  or  proper  divinity. 

My  great  objection  to  Unitarianiam  in  its  present  form  in  En^and, 
where  it  is  professed  sincerely,  is  that  it  makes  Christ  Tirtually  dead.  Our 
relation  to  Him  is  past  instead  of  presefit ;  and  the  result  is  notorious, 
that  instead  of  doing  every  thing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  lan- 
guage of  Unitarians  loses  this  peculiarly  Christian  character,  and  assimi- 
ktes  to  that  of  mere  Deists ;  "  Providence,"  "  the  Supreme  Being,"  and 
other  such  expressions  taking  the  place  of  "  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  "  the  Lord,"  &c.,  which  other  Christians,  like  the  Apostles, 
have  found  at  once  most  natural  to  them,  and  most  delightful.  For  my 
own  part,  considering  one  great  object  of  God's  revealing  Himself  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  to  be  the  furnishing  us  with  an  object  S  worship  which 
we  could  at  once  love  and  understand ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  supplying 
safely  and  wholesomely  that  want  in  human  nature,  which  has  shown  it- 
self in  false  religions,  in  "  making  gods  after  our  own  devices,"  it  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  forfeiting  the  peoUiar  benefits  thus  otttted,  if  we  persist 
in  attempting  to  approach  to  God  in  His  own  incomprehensible  essence, 
which  as  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  so  no  man  can  conceive  it.  And, 
while  I  am  most  ready  to  allow  the  provoking  and  most  ill-judged  lan- 
guage in  which  the  truth,  as  I  hold  it  to  be«  respectiug  God  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Trinitarians,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Unitarians  have  deceived  themselves  by  fancying  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  notion  df  one  God  any  better  than  that  of  Gt>d  in  Christ ; 
whereas,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  only  of  God  in  Christ  that  I  can  in  my 
present  state  of  being  conceive  any  thing  at  all.  To  know  God  the  Fa- 
ther, that  is,  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us  incomprehenBible  es- 
sence, seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise  reserved  for  us  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 

Ton  will  forgive  me  for  writing  in  this  language ;  but  I  could  not 
otherwise  well  express  what  it  vras,  which  I  considered  such  a  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  modera  Unitarianism.  Will  you  forgive 
me  also  for  expressing  my  belief  and  fervent  hope,  that  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  and  of  some  other  instances  of  what  I  woiud  call 
the  technical  language  of  Trinitarianiam,  many  good  Unitarians  would 
have  a  stumbling-block  removed  out  of  their  path,  and  would  join  their 
fellow  Christians  in  bowing  the  knee  to  Him  who  is  Lord  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living. 

But  whatever  they  may  think  of  his  nature,  I  never  meant  to  deny  the 
name  of  Christian  to  those  who  truly  love  and  fear  Him  ;  and  thou^  I 
dunk  it  is  the  tendency  of  Unitarianism  to  leasen  this  love  and  fear,  yet  I 
doubt  not  that  many  Unitarians  feel  it  notwithstanding,  and  then  He  is 
their  Saviour,  and  they  are  Hit  people. 

LXIl.     TO  THE   CBEVALIEB   BCNSEN. 

Rosbj,  M$j  6,  1833. 
I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  two  most  delightful  letters.    They  both 
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make  me  fiselmore  ardently  the  wish  that  I  eovld  see  yea  onee  again*  and 
talk  over  instead  of  write  the  many  important  sobjecta  which  interest  ns 
both,  and  not  us  only,  but  all  the  woild , 

First,  as  to  oar  politics.  I  detest  as  cordially  aa  yon  can  do  the  party 
of  the  "  Movement/*  both  in  France  and  England.  I  detest  Jaoobhuam 
in  its  root  and  in  its  branches,  with  all  that  c^ess  Utilitarianism,  which 
is  its  favoorite  aspect  at  this  moment  in  England.  Nothing  within  my 
knowledge  is  more  utterly  wicked  than  the  party  of  ....  ,  men 
who,  fkirly  and  literally,  as  I  fear,  blaspheme  not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  they  hate  Christy  because  He  is  of  heaven  and  they  are  of 
evil. 

For  the  more  vulgar  fonn  of  our  popular  party,  the  total  ignorance  of, 
and  indifierence  to,  all  principle  ;  the  mere  money-getting  and  money- 
saving  selfishness  which  cries  aloud  for  cheap  govenunent,  making,  as  it 
were,  airi  rdytiBiv  to  consist  in  cheapness  my  feeling  is  one  of  extreme 
contempt  ana  disgust.  My  only  difference  from  you,  so  far  as  I  see,  re- 
gards our  anti-reformers,  or  rathet  the  Tory  party  in  general  in  England. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  very  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  country 
have  on  the  Reform  question  joined  this  party,  but  they  are  as  Falkland 
was  at  Oxford — had  their  party  triumphed,  they  would  have  been  the  first 
to  lament  the  victory  ;  for,  not  they  would  have  influenced  the  measures 
carried  into  effect — but  the  worst  and  most  selfish  part  of  our  aristocracy, 
with  the  coeraest  and  most  profligate  of  their  dependents,  men  like  the 
Hortensii,  and  Lentuli,  and  Claudii  of  the  Roman  Civil  wars,  who  thwarted 
Pompey,  insulted  Cicero,  and  ground  down  the  provinces  with  their  inso- 
lence and  tyranny ;  men  so  hateful  and  so  contemptible,  that  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  victory  of  Cesar,  nay  even  of  Augustus,  was  a  less  evil  to 
the  human  race  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  triumph  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

And,  as  I  feel  that,  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature,  selfish 
neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more  common,  and  has  in 
the  long  run  done  £Eir  more  harm  than  the  latter,  although  the  outbreaks  of 
the  latter,  while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious  character ;  so  I  have 
in  a  manner  vowed  to  myself,  and  prayed  that,  with  God's  blessing,  no  ex- 
oesB^yf  popular  wickedness,  though  I  should  be  myeelf,  as  I  expect,  the 
victimof  them,  no  temporary  evils  produced  by  revolution,  shall  ever  make 
me  forget  the  wickedness  of  Toryism^— of  that  spirit  which  has  through- 
out the  long  experience  of  all  history  continually  thwarted  the  cause  of 
God  and  goodness  ....  and  has  gone  on  abusing  its  opportuni- 
ties, and  heaping  up  wrath  by  a  long  series  of  selfish  neglect  against  the 
day  of  wrath  and  judgment. 

Again,  I  feel  that  while  I  agree  with  you  wholly  and  roost  heartily  in 
my  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  1789,  of  the  American  war,  of  the  French 
Economistes,  and  of  the  English  Whigs  of  the  latter  part  €i[  the  seventeenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  I  have  always  been  unable  to 
sympathize  with  what  you  call  "  the  historical  liberty  "  which  grew  out  of 
the  system  of  the  middle  ages.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  unhappy  extinc- 
tion of  that  liberty  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  even  in  England  it 
showed  itself  to  have  been  more  the  child  of  accident  than  of  principle : 
and  throughout  the  momentous  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
character  of  it  was  &tally  developed.    For,  not  ascending  to  general  prin* 
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dples,  it  forenw  not  the  eTil,  till  it  became  too  nwtare  to  be 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  and  that  of  the  Chnrch  are  melancholy  proofr  of 
the  folly  of  what  ia  called  "  letting  well  alone  ;"  which,  not  watching  for 
Bjrmptoma,  nor  endeavouring  to  meet  the  coming  danger,  allows  the  fuel 
of  disease  to  accumulate  in  the  unhealthy  body,  till,  at  last,  the  sickness 
strikes  it  with  the  suddenness  and  malignity  of  an  incurable  pestilence. 
But,  when  the  cup  is  nearly  full,  and  revolutions  are  abroad,  it  is  a  sign 
infallible  that  the  old  state  of  things  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  Its  race  is 
run,  and  no  human  power  can  preserve  it.  But,  by  attempting  to  pre- 
serve it,  you  derange  the  process  of  the  new  binh  which  must  succeed  it ; 
and  whilst  the  old  perishes  in  spite  of  your  efforts,  you  get  a  monstrous 
and  misshapen  creature  in  its  place ;  when,  had  the  birth  been  quietly 
effected,  its  proportions  might  have  been  better,  and  its  inward  constitution 
sounder  and  less  irritable. 

What  our  birth  in  England  is  likely  to  end  in,  is  indeed  a  hard  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  our  only  chance  is  in  the  stability  of  the  present 
ministers.  I  am  well  aware  of  their  faults ;  but  still  they  keep  out  the 
Tories  and  the  Radicals,  the  Red  Jacobins  of  1794  and  the  AVhite  Jaco- 
bins of  1795,  or  of  Naples  in  1799^ — alike  detestable.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  fully  judge  of  what  the  ascendency  of  the  Tories  is  ;  it  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  R.  Peel  who  would  do  harm,  but  the  base 

party  that  they  would  bring  in  in  their  train, and  all  the 

tribe  of  selfish  and  ignorant  lords  end  country  squires  and  clergymen,  who 
would  irritate  the  feeling  of  the  people  to  madness. 

If  you  see  my  Pamphlet  and  Postscript,  you  will  see 

that  I  have  kept  clear  of  the  mere  secular  questions  of  tithes  and  plurali- 
ties, and  have  argued  for  a  comprehension  on  higher  grounds.  I  dislike 
Articles  because  they  represent  truth  untruly,  that  is,  in  an  unedifying 
manner,  and  thus  robbed  of  its  living  truth,  whilst  it  retains  its  mere  literal 
form  ;  whereas  the  same  truth,  embodied  in  prayers,  or  confessions,  or 
even  in  catechisms,  becomes  more  Christian,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
theological.  But  I  fear  that  our  reforms,  instead  of  labouring  to  unite  the 
Dissenters  with  the  Church,  will  confirm  their  separate  existence  by  re- 
lieving them  from  all  which  they  now  complain  of  as  a  burden.  And 
continuing  distinct  from  the  Church,  will  they  not  labour  to  effect  i^  over- 
throw, till  they  bring  us  quite  to  the  American  platform  ?     .     .     .     . 


LXIII.      TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Bagby,  May  91,  1833. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  exaggerations,  in  too 

many  instances,  cannot  be  innocent ;  in  Oxford  there  ia  an  absolute 

Icyuorfipiov  t//cv<)c5y,  whose  activity  is  surprising I  do  hope, 

that  we  shall  see  you  all  next  month.     When  I  am  not  so  strong  as  usual, 

I  feel  the  vexation  of  the  school  more  than  I  could  wish  to  do 

And  I  have  also  been  annoyed  at  the  feeling  excited  in  some  of  my  old 
friends  by  my  Pamphlet,  and  by  the  constant  and  persevering  falsehoods 

which  are  circulated  concerning  my  opinions  and  my  practice 

Thucydides  creeps  on  slowly,  and  nothing  else,  save  my  school  work,  gets 
on  at  all.  I  do  confess,  that  I  feel  now  more  anxious  than  I  used  to  do  to 
get  time  to  write,  and  especially  to  write  history.    But  this  will  not  be. 
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LXIV.      TO   REV.  J.  BEARN. 

Roffby,  Maj  99,1833. 
.  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  whether  you  haye  ever  felt  the  intense 
difficulty  of  ezpreamng  in  any  other  language  the  impreasion  which  the 
Scripture  statement  of  any  great  doctrine  has  left  on  your  own  mind.  It 
has  grieved  me  much  to  find  that  some  of  my  own  friends,  wldlst  they 
acquit  me  of  any  such  intention,  consider  the  tendency  of  my  Church  Re- 
form plan  as  latitudinarian  in  point  of  doctrine.  Now  my  belief  is,  that 
it  would  have  precisely  the  contrary  etkct,  and  would  tend  ultimately  to 
a  much  greater  unity  and  strictness  in  true  doctrine ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  views  of  Grod's  dealings  and  dispositions  towards  us,  and  of  our  con- 
sequent duties  towards  him,  which  constitute,  I  imagine,  ihb  essence  of  the 
Gknpel  Revelation.  Now,  what  I  want  is,  to  abstract  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  doctrine  every  thing  which  is  not  of  this  kind ;  and  second- 
ly, for  what  is  of  this  kind,  to  present  it  only  so  far  forth  as  it  is  so,  drop- 
ping all  deductions  which  we  conceive  may  be  drawn  from  it,  regarded 
as  a  naked  truth,  but  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  it,  when  reganied  as  a 
Divine  practical  lesson. 

For  instance,  it  is  common  to  derive  from  our  Lord's  words  to  Nioo- 
demus,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,'*  dec.,  an  univeml  proposition, 
*'  No  being  can  be  saved  ordinarily  without  baptism  f  and  then  to  prove 
the  fitness  of  baptizing  infants,  for  this  reason,  as  necessary,  out  of  charity 
to  them  ;  whereas  our  Lord's  words  are  surely  only  for  those  who  can 
understand  them.    Take  any  person  vrith  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
therefore  the  consciousness  of  sin  in  his  own  heart,  and  say  to  him,  that 
"  Except  he  be  bom  again,"  Slc.j  and  then  you  apply  Christ's  word  in 
its  true  meaning,  to  arouse  men's  consciences,  and  make  them  see  that 
their  evil  and  corrapt  nature  can  of  itself  end  only  in  evil.     But  when  we 
apply  it  universally  as  an  abstract  troth,  and  form  conclusions  from  it, 
those  conclusions  are  frequently  either  uncharitable  or  superstitious,  or  both. 
It  was  uncharitable  when  men  argued,  though  correctly  enough  as  to  logic, 
that,  if  no  man  could  be  saved  without  baptism,  all  the  heathen  must 
have  perished  ;  and  it  was  uncharitable  and  superstitious  too,  to  argue,  as 
Cranmer,that  unbaptized  infants  must  perish  ;  but  that,  if  baptized,  they 
were  instantly  safe.     Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  certain  rule  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  that  it  never  speaks  of  persons,  when  there  is  a  physical 
impossibility  of  its  speaking  to  them  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  mind  opens  and 
understands  the  word,  then  the  word  belongs  to  it,  and  then  the  truth  is 
his  in  all  its  fulness ;  that  "  except  he  be  Iwra  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."    So  the  heathen  who  died  before^ the  word  was  spoken, 
and  in  whose  land  it  has  never  been  preached,  are  ^ead  to  the  word, — it 
concerns  not  them  at  all ;  but  the  moment  it  can  reach  them,  then  it  is 
theirs  and  for  them  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  spread  it,  not  from  general 
considerations  of  their  fate  without  it,  but  because  Christ  has  conmiand- 
ed  us  to  spread  it,  and  because  we  see  that  Christianity  has  the  promise 
of  both  worlds,  raising  men's  nature,  and  fitting  them  for  communion  with 
God  hereafter, — revealing  Him  in  His  Son.    Now,  apply  this  rule  to 
all  the  Scriptures,  and  ask  at  every  passage,  not  "  What  follows  from 
this  as  a  general  troth  T — but  *'  What  is  the  exact  lesson  or  impression 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey  1 — ^what  faults  vras  it  designed  to  cor- 
rect T — what  good  feelings  to  encourage  T"  Our  Lord  says,  "  God  is  a 
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Spirit ;"  now  if  we  make  oonciuaioos  from  (hiB  metaphyncally,  we  may, 
for  BUfi^t  I  know,  ran  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  becanae  we  neither 
know  what  God  ia,  nor  what  Spirit  ia ;  bat  if  we  take  oar  Lord'a  concla- 
sion,  "  Therefore  we  ahoald  wonhip  Him  in  spirit  and  in  troth ;"  i.  e. 
not  with  oatward  forms,  and  still  leas,  with  evil  passiona  and  practices/— 
then  it  is  full  of  troth,  and  wisdom,  and  goodneas.  I  hare  filled  my  pa- 
per, and  yet  perhaps  have  not  folly  developed  my  meaning  ;  bat  yoa  will 
connect  it  perhaps  with  my  dislike  of  Articles,  because  their  troth  is  al- 
ways expressed  abstractedly  and  theoretically,  and  my  preference  of  a 
Liturgy  as  a  bond  of  union,  because  there  it  assumes  a  practical  ahape,  as 
it  is  meant  in  Scripture  to  be  taken. 


LZT.     TO  BIS  BISTER,  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CAYAN. 

(In  anawer  to  a  qnesilon  on  Dr.  Wbataly'a  "  Thoughta  on  tho  Sabbaik**) 

Rufby,  Jooo  11,  ]833. 
.     .     .    .     My  own  notions  about  the  matter  would  take  up  rather 
too  much  room,  I  fear,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  my  paper.    But  my  oon- 
closion  is,  that,  whilst  St.  Paul  on  the  one  hand  would  have  been  utterly 
shocked,  coald  he  have  foreseen  that  eighteen  hundred  yeara  after  Chria- 
tianity  had  been  in  the  world,  such  an  institution  as  the  Sabbath  would 
have  been  still  needed ;  yet,  seeing  that  it  is  still  needed,  the  obligation 
of  the  old  commandment  is  still  binding  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  that  is,  that 
we  should  use  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  sort  of  especial  reminder  of  our  du- 
ties, and  a  relieving  ourselves  from  the  overpressure  of  worldly  things, 
which  daily  life  brings  with  it.     But  our  Sunday  is  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  not  the  end — a  day  of  preparation  and  strengthening  for  the  week 
to  come,  and  not  of  rest  for  the  past ;  and  in  thie  sense  the  old  Chris- 
tians kept  it,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  Ged  began  his  work  of  cre- 
ation ;  so  little  did  they  think  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath,    You  will  see,  also,  by  our  common  Gatechiam,  that 
"  the  duty  towards  God,"  which  is  expressly  given  as  a  summary  of  the 
four  first  commandments  to  us,  as  Christians,  says  not  one  word  about 
the  Sabbath,  but  aimply  about  loving  God,  worshipping  him,  and  serving 
him  traly  all  the  days  of  our  life.     It  is  not  that  we  may  pick  and  choose 
what  commandments  we  like  to  obey,  but,  as  oil  the  commandments 
have  no  force  upon  us  as  such, — that  is,  as  positive  and  literal  commanda 
addressed  to  ourselves^— it  is  only  a  question  how  for  each  commandment 
is  applicable  to  us^ — ^that  ia,  how  far  we  are  in  the  same  circumstances  ] 

with  those  to  whom  it  was  given.    Now,  in  respect  to  the  great  moral  •fy 

commands  of  worshipping  and  honouring  God,  honouring  parents,  ab- 
staining from  murder,  &.C., — as  these  are  equally  applicable  to  all  times 
and  all  states  of  society,  they  are  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  not  as 
having  been  some  of  the  commandments  given  to  the  Jews,  but  as  being 
part  of  God's  eternal  and  universal  law,  for  all  His  reasonable  creatures 
to  obey.  And  here,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  for  every 
one  to  determine  how  far  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible  concerns  himself ; 
and  no  doubt,  also,  that,  if  a  man  chooses  to  cheat  his  consc&enoe  in  such 
a  matter,  he  might  do  it  easily ;  but  the  responsibility  is  one  which  we  ^ 

cannot  get  rid  of,  because  we  see  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not  addressed  ^  ^ 

directly  to  us ;  and  thus  we  must  decide  what  is  addressed  to  us  and 
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wlittt  ie  not ;  and  if  we  dedde  dkhoneatly,  for  the  nke  of  indvlging  any 
evil  inclination,  we  do  but  doable  oor  gnilt.' 

LXVI.    TO  MB.  BEAGSANT  COLERfDOB. 

Bagby,  Jooe  IS,  1883. 

.  .  .  .  Our  Westmoreland  honBe  is  rising  from  its  fbuidations, 
and  I  hope  rearing  itself  tolerably  "  in  auras  ethereas."  It  looks  right 
into  the  bosom  of  Fairfieldj — a  noble  mountain,  which  sends  down  two 
long  arms  into  the  valley,  and  keeps  the  cloads  reposing  between  them, 
while  he  looks  down  on  them  composedly  with  his  quiet  brow ;  and  the 
Rotha,  "  pnrior  electro/'  winds  round  oar  fields,  just  under  the  house. 
Behind,  we  run  up  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg,  and  we  have  a  mountain  pas- 
ture, in  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  veiy  image  of  those 
**  Saltus"  on  Cithaeron,  where  QSdipos  was  found  by  the  Corinthian  shep- 
herd The  Wordsworths*  friendship,  for  so  I  may  call  it,  is  certainly  one 
ol  the  greatest  delights  of  Foz  How, — ^the  name  of  my  x^^^*'* — ^^'^ 
their  kindness  in  arranging  every  thing  in  our  absence  has  been  very  great. 
Mean  time,  till  our  own  house  is  ready,  which  cannot  be  till  next  sum- 
mer, we  have  taken  a  furnished  house,  at  the  head  of  Grasmere,  on  a 
little  shoulder  of  the  mountain  of  "Silver  How,  between  the  lake  on  one 
aide,  and  Easedale,  the  most  delidous  of  vales,  on  the  other. 


LXVII.      TO  A  PUPIL. 
(Who  had  written,  with  much  anxiety,  to  know  whether  he  had  offended  him,  aa  he 

had  thoofhthifl  manner  changed  towardi  him.) 

Oraamere,  Jnly  19,  1833. 
.  .  .  .  The  other  part  of  yunr  letter  at  once  gratified  and  pained 
me.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  in  my  manner  to  you  that  could  im- 
ply disapprobation ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  I  had  observed,  with  some  pain,  what  seemed  to  me  indica- 
tions of  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  moral 
sense  and  feeling  corresponding  to  what  I  knew  was  your  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. I  did  not  observe  any  thing  amounting  to  a  sneering  spirit ;  but 
there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness  on  religioaB  matters,  which  made  me  fear 
lest  it  should  change  to  sneering,  as  your  understanding  became  more 
vigorous ;  for  this  is  the  natural  fault  of  the  undue  predominance  of  the 
mere  intellect,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  livelineaa 

])  The  nriaciple  here  laid  dowB,ie  given  more  at  length  in  the  Saany  on  the  Bight 
Interpretation  of  Sctipliiro.  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond  Tolone  of  hie  Sermona ;  and  abo 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Lord*!  Day,  in  the  third  rolume.  It  may  be  well  to  inaert  hi 
thii  pl'iee  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jnatiee  Coleridge  In  1890,  relating  to  a  libel  in  a  newapn' 
per.  charging  him  with  Tiolatton  of  the  obeerveoee  of  Sonday. 

**  Soiely  1  can  deny  the  charge  atonily  and  in  toto :  fw,  ahhongh  I  think  thet  the 
whole  law  ia  done  away  with,  ao  far  aa  It  ia  the  law  giTCn  on  Mount  Sinai ;  yet  ao  fitr 
aa  it  ia  the  law  of  the  spirit,  I  hold  it  to  be  all  binding ;  and  believing  that  oor  need 
of  a  Lord*a  day  ia  aa  great  aa  ever  it  waa,  and  that  therefore  ita  obaervaoce  ia  God'a 
will,  and  ia  liliely,  aoihr  aa  we  eee,  to  be  ao  to  the  end  of  time,  I  ahonM  think  it  moat 
miachievooa  to  weaken  the  reapect  paid  to  it.  I  believe  all  that  I  have  ever  pabliahed 
about  it,  la  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  my  twentieth  Sermon  [of  the  firat  volume]  ;  and 
aa  for  my  pvmttoe,  I  am  bnay  every  Sunday  from  morning  till  evening,  in  lecturing 


the  boya,  or  preaching  to  them,  or  writing  aermona  for  them.    One  feela  aahamed  to 
mentaon  aneh  thinga,  but  the  foct  ia,  that  I  have  doubled  mv  own  work  on  Sunday,  ta 

aive  the  boya  more  reUgiona  Inatmctlon ;  and  that  I  can,  1  hope,  deny  the  chaige  of 
to  libel  in  aa  atrong  tema  aa  yoa  would  wiah." 
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of  the  monl  afieetUms,  particiilarly  that  of  admiimtion  and  love  of  moiml 
exoellence,  just  aa  sapeiBtition  ariaea,  where  it  ia  honeat,  from  the  undmi 
predominance  of  the  affectiona,  without  the  atrengthening  power  of  the 
intellect  adraneing  in  proportion.  Thia  waa  the  whole  araoant  of  mj 
feeling  with  reapect  to  yon,  and  which  haa  nothing  to  do  with  your  con- 
duct in  achool  matters.  I  should  haye  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  about  the  atate  of  your  mind,  had  you  not  leid  me  now  to  mention 
it.  Possibly  my  impression  may  be  wrong,  and  indeed  it  haa  been  cre- 
ated by  very  trifling  drcumstanoea ;  but  I  am  always  keenly  alive  on  thia 
point,  to  the  alighteat  indicationa,  becauae  it  is  the  besetting  danger  of  an 
active  mind — a  much  more  aerioua  one,  I  think,  than  the  temptation  to 
mere  peraonal  vanity. 

I  must  again  say,  moat  ezpreasly,  that  I  observed  nothing  more,  than 
an  apparent  want  of  lively  moral  auaceptibility.  Your  answers  on  reli- 
gious subjects  were  always  serious  and  aenaible,  and  aeemed  to  me  quite 
ainoere  ;  I  only  feared  thatthey  proceeded,  perhaps  too  exclusively,  from 
an  intellectual  perception  of  truth,  vnthout  a  aufficient  love  and  admira- 
tion forgoodneas.  I  hold  the  lines,  "  nil  admirari,"  dLC.,  to  be  aa  utterly 
false  B8  any  moral  aentiment  ever  uttered.  Intenae  admiration  is  necea- 
saiy  to  our  higheat  perfection,  and  we  have  an  object  in  the  Groapel,  for  which 
it  may  be  felt  to  the  utmost,  without  any  fear  leat  the  moat  critical  intellect 
ahould  tax  ua  justly  with  unworthy  idolatry.  But  I  am  aa  little  inclined  aa 
any  one  to  make  an  idol  out  of  any  human  virtue,  or  human  wisdom. 

LXYIII.      TO  W.   W.    HULL,   ESa. 

Rofby,  June  SM,  1833. 

An  ordinary  letter  written  to  me  when  youia  waa,  would  have  been 
answered  some  time  since,  but  I  do  not  like  to  write  to  you  when  I  have 
no  leisure  to  write  at  length.  Moat  truly  do  I  thank  you  both  for  your 
affectionate  recollection  of  my  birthday,  and  for  coupling  it  in  your  mind 
with  the  4th  of  April. '     May  my  aecond  birthday  be  aa  blessed  to  me,  aa 

the  20th  of  August,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  to  her All  writings 

which  state  the  truth,  must  contain  things  which,  taken  nakedly  and 
without  their  balancing  truths,  may  serve  the  purposes  of  either  party, 
because  no  party  is  altogether  wrong.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
my  Church  Reform  Pamphlet  haa  served  the  purposes  of  the  antichristian 
party  in  any  way,  it  being  hardly  possible  to  extract  a  passage  which  they 
would  like.     The  High  Church  party  are  ofiended  enough,  and  so  are  the 

Unitarians,  but  I  do  not  see  that  either  make  a  cat* a  paw  of  me 

The  Bishop  confirms  here  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  and  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  examining  the  boys  for  it.  Indeed,  the  work  is  fuH 
heavy  just  now,  but    the  fry  are  learning  cricket,  and  we  play  nice 

matches  sometimes,  to  my  great  refieahment God  hiesa  you 

and  yours 


LXIX.     TO  THE    RET.    AUaUSTOS   BARB. 
(In  aofWM  to  obJeetlOM  to  hli  Pamphkt.) 

Oraamor*,  Aagutt  8,  1833. 

And  now  I  feel  that  to  reply  to  your  letter  aa  I  could  wish, 

would  require  a  volume.    You  will  say,  why  waa  not  the  volume  published 
1)  AUndioc  to  bit  tlfter't  Mftbday  and  daatk. 
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besfoie,  or  with  tlie  pamphlet  ?  To  which  I  answer  that,  first,  it  woold 
probably  not  ha^e  been  read,  and  secondly,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
men  so  startled  at  principles,  which  have  long  appeared  to  me  to  follow 
neoessarily  fiom  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Be  assured,  how- 
ever, that,  whether  mistakenly  or  not,  I  fully  believe  that  such  a  plan 
as  I  have  proposed,  taken  altogether,  would  lead  to  a  more  complete 
representation  of  Scripture  truth  in  our  forms  of  worriiip  and  preaching 
than  we  have  ever  yet  attained  to  ;  not,  certainly,  if  we  were  mily  to  cut 
away  Articles,  and  alter  the  Liturgy^ — ^then  the  efiect  might  be  latitudi- 
narian — but  if,  whilst  relaxing  the  theoretical  bond,  we  were  to  tighten  the 
practical  one  by  amending  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  Churdi, 
then  I  do  believe  that  the  finit  would  be  Christian  union,  by  which  I  certain- 
ly do  not  mean  an  agreement  in  believing  nothing,  or  as  little  as  we  can. 
Mean  time,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  one  of  St.  Paul's  favourite  notions  of 
heresy  is  "  a  doting  about  strifes  of  words.''  One  side  may  be  right  in 
such  a  strife,  and  the  other  wrong,  but  both  are  heretical  as  to  Christianity, 
because  they  lead  men's  minds  away  from  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
to  questions  essentially  tempting  to  the  intellect,  and  which  tend  to  no 
profit  towards  godliness.  And  again,  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the 
**  false  doctrines  "  spoken  of  by  the  Apostles,  are  doctrines  of  sheer  wicked- 
nesa;  that  their  counterpart  in  modem  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster,  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  in  mere  secular  High 
Churchmen,  or  hypocritical  Evangelicals^ — in  those  who  make  Christianity 
minister  to  lust,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  ambition ;  not  in  those  who  inter- 
pret Scripture  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  ability,  be  their  interpre- 
tation ever  so  erroneous. 


LXX.      TO   REV.    G.   CORNISH. 

Allan  Bank,  Onumera,  Aa(iut  18,  1833. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  from the  party  spirit 

of  the  neighbourhood,  who  in  the  first  place  have  no  notion  of  what  my 
opinions  are,  and  in  the  next  place  cannot  believe  that  I  do  not  teach  the 
boys  Junius  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the  least,  if  notCobbett  and  the 
Examiner.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  flesh,  at  least,  will 
write  as  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry  that  you  dp  not  like  the  Pamphlet,  for 
I  am  myself  daily  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  troth.  I  will  not 
answer  for  its  practicability  ;  when  the  patient  is  at  his  last  gasp,  the  dose 
miy  come  too  late,  but  stitl  it  is  his  only  chance  ;  he  may  die  of  the  doc- 
tor ;  he  must  die  of  the  disease.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  save  us  from 
falling  into  the  American  system,  which  will  well  show  Us  the  inherent 
evil  of  our  Protestantism,  each  man  quarrelling  with  his  neighbour  for  a 
word,  and  all  discarding  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  solemnity,  and  visible 
power  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  common  minds,  where  its  spiritual  power 
is  not  very  great,  the  result  is  like  the  savourless  salt,  the  vilest  thing  in 
the  world.  I  would  join  with  all  those  who  love  Christ  and  pray  to  Him  ; 
who  regard  him  not  as  dead,  but  as  living.  TThis  part  of  the  letter  has 
been  accidentally  torn  away :  the  substance  ot  it  seems  to  have  been  the 

same  as  that  of  Letters  LXI.  and  LXIX  J Make  the  [Church 

a]  living  and  active  society,  like  that  of'^  the  first  Christians,  [and  then] 
differences  of  opinion  will  either  cease  or  will  signify  nothing.  [Look] 
through  the  Epistles,  and  you  will  find  nothing  there  condemned  as  [here- 
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■y]  bat  what  wu  meie  wickedneai ;  if  yon  oonader  the  dbaI  xmtan  aad 
coniiezion  of  the  tenets  condemned.  For  each  di&renoeB  of  opimon  m 
ejdflt  amongst  Chnstians  now,  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Romans  is  the  ap- 
plicable lesBon — ^not  such  passages  as  Titus  iii.  10,  or  d  John  10,  11, 
or  Jttde  3,  (that  much  abused  verse !)  or  19  or  23.  There  is  one  ana- 
thema, which  is  indeed  holy  and  just,  and  most  profitable  for  ouaelipes  as 
well  as  for  others,  (1  Corinth,  zvi.  22,)  but  this  is  not  the  anathema  of  a 
fond  theology Lo !  I  have  written  you  almost  another  Pam- 
phlet, instead  of  telling  yon  of  my  wife  and  the  fry,  who  for  more  than  five 
weeks  have  been  revelling  amongst  the  mountains.  But  as  far  as 
scenery  goes,  1  would  rather  have  heath  and  blue  hills  all  the  year,  than 
mountains  for  three  months,  and  Warwickshire  for  nine,  with  no  hills, 
either  blue  or  brown,  no  heath,  no  woods,  no  clear  streams,  no  wide  plains 
for  lights  and  shades  to  play  over,  nay,  no  banks  for  flowers  to  grow  upon, 
but  one  munotonoue  undulation  of  green  fields  and  hedges,  and  very  &t 
cattle.  But  we  have  each  our  own  work,  and  our  own  enjoyments,  and 
I  am  sure  that  1  have  more  than  1  can  ever  be  sufficiently  thankfiil  for. 

LZXI.      TO   B£T.  JULIUS  BARE. 

Rofby,  Oetobar  7,  M8S. 

In  Italy  you  met  Bunsen,  and  can  now  symptfthize 

with  the  all  but  idolatry  with  which  I  regard  him.  So  beautifully  good, 
so  wise,  and  so  noble-minded  !  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  Rome  than  I  have,  yet  I  envy  you  nothing  so  much 
in  your  last  winter's  stay  there,  as  your  continued  intercourse  with 
Bunsen.  It  is  since  I  saw  you  that  I  have  been  devouring  with  the  most 
intense  admiration  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr.  The  clearness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  all  his  military  details  is  a  new  feature  in  that 
wonderful  mind,  and  how  inimitably  beautiful  is  that  brief  account  of 
Temi.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  misinterpret  me,  when  I  say  that  this  third 
volume  set  me  at  work  again  in  earnest,  on  the  Roman  History,  fast 
summer.  As  to  any  man's  being  a  fit  continuator  of  Niebuhr,  that  is 
absurd  ;  but  I  have  at  least  the  qualification  of  an  unbounded  veneration 
for  what  he  has  done,  and,  as  my  name  is  mentioned  in  his  book,  1  should 
like  to  try  to  embody,  in  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  History,  the 
thoughts  and  notions  which  I  have  learnt  from  him.  Perhaps  I  may 
trouble  you  with  a  letter  on  this  subject,  asking,  as  I  have  often  done 
before,  for  information.'  # 


LXZII.      TO  MB.  SERGEANT  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  October  S3, 1839. 
I  love  your  lettera  dearly,  and  thank  you  for  them  greatly  ;  your  last 
was  a  great  treat,  though  I  may  seem  not  to  have  shown  my  sense  of  it, 
by  answering  it  so  leisurely.  First  of  all,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
birth  of  my  eighth  living  child,  a  little  girl,  to  whom  we  mean  to  give 
an  unreasonable  number  of  names,  Frances  Bunsen  Trevenen  Whately ; 
the  second  after  my  valued  friend,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  of 
whom,  as  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  him  again,  I  widied  to 

1)  Tliw  allmlQi  to  a  plan  he  at  fiitt  eotertalned  of  begianiof  kit  own  Roomo  Bietory 
with  the  Panic  wan. 
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hkfe  8  daily  present  reooUection  in  the  penon  of  one  of  ray  eliildren. 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  his  two  letters,  one  to  me  on  the  political  state 
of  EuTopCi  and  one  to  Dr.  Nott  on  the  perfect  notion  of  a  Chiistian 
Liturgy.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  love  and  admire,  with  me,  the  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  piety  and  wisdom  and  profound  knowledge 
and  large  experience,  which  breathes  through  every  Une  of  both. 

I  go  all  lengths  with  you  in  deprecating  any  increase 

of  political  excitement,  any  thing  that  shall  tend  to  make  poUtics  enter 
into  a  man's  daily  thoughts  and  daily  practice.  When  I  first  projected 
the  Englishman's  Register,  I  wrote  to  my  nephew  my  sentiments  about 
it  in.full ;  a  letter  wUch  I  keep,  and  may  one  day  find  it  convenient  to 
publish  as  my  confession  of  £&ith ;  in  this  letter  I  protested  strongly 
against  making  the .  Register  exclusively  political,  and  entered  at  large 
into  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Undoubtedly  I  fear  the  Government  lend 
an  ear  too  readily  to  the  Utilitarians  and  others  of  that  coarse  and  hard 
stamp,  whose  influence  can  be  nothing  but  evil.  In  church  matters  they 
have  got  Whately,  and  a  signal  bleanng  it  vb  that  they  have  him  und 
listen  to  him  ;  a  man  so  good  and  so  great  that  no  folly  or  wickedness 
of  the  most  vile  of  fiictions  will  move  him  fivm  his  own  purposes,  nor 
proYoke  him  in  disgust  to  fomke  the  defence  of  the  Temple 

I  oannot  say  how  I  am  annoyed,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds, 
by  these  extravagances,  [at  Oxford  ;1  on  private  g^unds,  from  the  gross 
breaches  of  charity  to  which  they  lead  good  men ;  and  on  public,  because 
if  these  things  do  produce  any  efi*ect  on  the  clergy,  the  evU  consequences 
to  the  nation  are  not  to  be  calculated ;  for  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Church,  if  the  clergy  begin  to  exhibit  an  aggravation  of  the  wont  super* 
stitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  only  stripped  of  that  consistency,  which 
stamps  even  the  errors  of  the  Romi^  system  with  something  of  a  char- 
acter of  greatness.     It  seems  presumption  in  me  to  press  any  point  upon 
your  consideration,  seeing  in  how  many  things  I  have  learnt  to  think 
fi»m  you.    But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an  extreme  fondness 
for  our  "  dear  mother  the  panther,"^  is  a  snare,  to  which  the  noblest 
minds  are  most  liable.     It  seems  to  me  that  all,  absolutely  all,  of  our 
religious  affections  and  venemtion  should  go  to  Christ  himself,  and  that 
Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and    every  other    name   which  expresses 
Christianity  and  some  diflerentia  or  propriam  besides,  ia  so  far  an  evil, 
and,  when  made  an  object  of  attachment,  leads  to  superstition  and  error. 
Thea,  descending  from  religious  grounds  to  human,  I  think  that  one's 
natural  and  patriotic  sjrmpathies  can  hardly  be  too  strong  ;  but,  histori- 
cally, the  Church  of  England  jb  surely  of  a  motley  complexion,  with 
much  of  good  about  it,  and  much  of  evil,  no  more  a  fit  subject  for  en- 
thusiastic admiration  than  for  violent  obloquy.     I  honour  and  sympathise 
entirely  with  the  feelings  entertained :  I  only  think  that  they  might  all 
of  them  select  a  worth^r  object ;  that,  whether  they  be  pious  and  de- 
vout, or  patriotic,  or  romantic,  or  of  whatever  class  soever,  there  is  for 
each  and  all  of  these  a  true  object,  on  which  they  may  festen  without 
danger  and  with  infinite  benefit ;  for  surely  the  feeling  of  entire  love  and 
admiration  is  one  which  we  cannot  safely  part  with,  and  there  are  pro- 
vided, by  God's  goodness,  worthy  and  perfect  objects  of  it ;  but  these  can 
never  be  human  institutions,  which,  being  necessarily  fiiU  of  imperfection, 
require  to  be  viewed  vrith  an  imparted  judgment,  not  idolized  by  an 

1)  Dryd«n*a  <*Riiid  and  Paatlier." 
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iincritieal  aiibcticm.  And  that  common  metaphor  about  oar  "  Modwr 
the  Church/'  is  unscriptural  and  mischieToufl,  because  the  feelings  of 
entire  filial  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe  to  a  parent,  we  do  not  owe 
to  our  fellow  Christians  ;  we  owe  them  brotherlsr  love,  meekness,  readi- 
ness to  bear,  &c.,  but  not  filial  reverence,  **  io  them  I  gave  place  by  sub- 
jection, no  not  for  an  hour."  Now,  if  I  were  a  Utilitarian,  I  should  not 
care  for  what  I  think  a  misapplication  of  the  noblest  feelings ;  for  then  I 
should  not  care  for  the  danger  to  which  this  misapplication  exposes  the 
feelings  themselves  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  dread  to  see  the  evils  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  16th  century  repeated  over  again ;  superstition  provoking 
profiinenesB,  and  ignorance  and  violence  on  one  side  leading  to  equal 
ignorance  and  violence  on  the  other,  to  the  equal  injury  of  both  truth  and 
love.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  tell  me  any  thing 
that  seems  to  you  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  those  pages  of  the  Post- 
script of  my  pamphlet  which  speak  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  **  alliance  between  Church  and  State."  In  the  last 
point  I  am  far  more  orthodox,  according  to  the  standard  of  our  reformen, 
than  either  the  Toleration  ^  men  or  the  High  Church  men,  but  those 
notions  are  now  out  of  fashion,  and  what  between  religious  bigotry  and 
civil  licentiousness,  all,  I  suppose,  will  go.  But  I  will  have  compassion 
on  your  patience. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  of  you  and  yours  in  Devonshire.  I  wish  they 
would  put  you  on  a  commiBsion  of  some  sort  or  other  that  might  take  you 
into  Westmoreland  some  summer  or  winter.  When  our  house  is  quite 
finished,  do  you  not  think  that  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  me  to  go 
and  live  there,  and  return  to  my  old  Laleham  way  of  life  on  the  Rotha, 
instead  of  on  iht  Tl\ame9 1  But  independent  of  more  worldly  conridera- 
tions,  my  great  experiment  here  is  in  much  too  interesting  a  situation  to 
abandon  lightly.  You  will  be  amused  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  convert  to  the  advantages  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  and  more  suspicious  of  the  mere  fact  system,  that  would  cram  with 
knowledge  of  particular  things,  and  call  it  information.  My  own  lessons 
with  the  Sixth  Form  are  directed  now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the 
furnishing  rules  or  formulsB  for  them  to  work  with,  e.  g.  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  translation,  principles  of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words, 
as  to  the  keeping  or  varying  idioms  and  metaphors,  &c.,  or  in  history, 
rules  of  evidence  or  general  forms  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or 
the  estimating  the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  &c.  This,  together 
with  opening  as  it  were  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them 
where  they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of 
criticism,  not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  period 
too  often  did, — ^this  is  what  I  am  labouring  a*,  much  more  than  at  giving 
information.  And  the  composition  is  mending  decidedly ;  though  speak- 
ing to  an  Etonian,  I  am  well  aware  that  our  amended  state  would  be 
with  you  a  very  degenerate  one.  But  we  are  looking  up,  certainly,  and 
pains  are  taking  in  the  lower  Forms,  of  which  we  shall  I  think  soon  see 
the  fruit. 

I  am  getting  on  with  Thucydides  myself,  and  am  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  book  ;  at  Allan  Bank  in  the  summer  I  worked  on  the 
Roman  History,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  in  the  winter.    It  is  very  in- 

1)  **  I  iboaM  like,'*  be  nid, « to  w  the  Tolermtion  Act  and  tk«  Act  of  UBifern> 
ybaiatldebyiide.** 
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■ptring  to  write  with  fach  a  view  before  one's  eyes,  as  that  from  our 
drawing  room  at  Allan  Bank,  where  the  trees  of  the  shrubbery  gradoally 
run  up  into  the  trees  of  the  cliiT,  and  the  mountain  side,  with  its  infinite 
variety  of  rocky  peaks  and  points  on  which  the  cattle  expatiate,  rises  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Trevenen  Penrose  and  his  wife  were  with  us  for 
nearly  a  month  in  Westmoreland,  and  enjoyed  the  country  as  much  as 
we  did.  He  is  labooring  most  admirably  and  eflectnally  at  Coleby.  I 
saw  Southey  once  at  Keswick,  and  had  a  very  friendly  interview :  he 
asked  me  to  go  over  and  stay  with  him  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  winter, 
which  I  think  I  should  like  much.  His  cousin,  Herbert  Hill,  is  now 
the  tutor  to  my  own  boys.  He  Uves  in  Rugby,  and  the  boys  go  to  him 
every  day,  to  Uieir  gr^t  benefit.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  it 
rejoices  me  to  talk  over  Winchester  recollections  together.  Your  little 
God'danghter  is  my  pupil  twice  a  week  in  Delectus  ....  Her  elder 
sister  is  my  pupil  three  times  a  week  in  Virgil,  and  once  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  promiws  to  do  very  well  in  both.  I  have  yet  a  great 
many  things  to  say,  but  I  will  not  keep  my  letter ;  how  glad  I  should  be 
if  you  could  ever  come  down  to  us  for  even  a  single  Sunday,  but  I  sop- 
poee  I  must  not  ask  it. 


LZXIIl.      TO   JACOB  ABBOTT, 
(Aathor  of  '*  The  Toang  Chiiitiaa,**  Ac.) 

Rnghy,  Nov.  1, 1833. 

Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  yon, 
yet  my  great  admiration  of  your  little  book,  "  The  Young  Christian," 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  engaged,  like  yourself,  in  the  work  of 
education,  induce  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  am 
taking  in  now  addressing  you.  A  third  consideration  wei£^  with  me, 
and  in  this  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  sjrmpathixe  ;  that  it  is  desirable  on 
every  occasion  to  enlarge  the  friendly  communication  of  our  countiy  with 
yours.  The  publicatiom  of  a  work  like  youn  in  America  was  far  more 
delightful  to  me  than  its  publication  in  England  could  have  been.  No- 
thing can  be  more  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind,  than 
that  God*s  people,  serving  Him  in  power  and  in  love,  and  in  a  sound 
mind,  should  deeply  influence  the  national  character  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  is  undoubtedly  exposed  to 
influences  of  a  very  diffisrent  description,  owing  to  circumstances  appa- 
rently beyond  the  control  of  human  power  and  wisdom. 

I  request  your  acceptance  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  most  of  which,  as 
yon  will  see,  were.  addresMd  to  boys  or  very  young  men,  and  which 
therefore  coincide  in  intention  with  your  own  admirable  book.'  And  at  ' 
the  same  time  I  venture  to  send  yon  a  little  work  of  mine  on  a  diflerent 
subject,  for  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  than  the  pleasure  of  submitting  my 
views  upon  a  great  subject  to  the  judgment  of  a  mind  furnished  morally 
and  intelleetualiy  as  yonrs  must  be. 

I  have  been  for  five  years  head  of  this  school.  [Afrer  describing  the 
manner  of  its  foundation  and  growth.]  You  may  imagine,  then,  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  great  and  anxious  labour,  and  must  have  considerable 

1)  Hii  opialon  of  tb«  Coni«r-ctaii«  ia  given  lo  a  note  to  the  Moood  Appondls  of 
hU  tUid  ToraiM  of  Bofuont,  |».  440. 
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experienoe  of  the  difficnlty  of  tozning  the  young  mmd  to  know  and  love 
God  in  Christ. 

I  have  nnderatood  that  Unitarianiflm  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in 
Boeton,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  the  complexion  of  Uoitarianism 
amongst  you  is.  I  mean  whether  it  is  Arian  or  Socinian,  and  whether 
its  diKiples  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  hard  minds  and  indifferent  to 
religion,  or  whether  they  are  zealous  in  the  service  of  Christ,  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  His  claims  upon  their  gratitude  and  love.  It  has 
been  long  my  firm  belief  that  a  great  proportion  of  Unitarianism  might 
be  cured  by  a  wiser  and  more  charitable  treatment  on  the  part  of  their 
advemries,  if  these  would  but  consider  what  is  the  main  thing  in  the 
Gospel,  and  that  even  truth  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  if  by  forc- 
ing it  upon  the  reception  of  those  who  are  not  pr^ared  for  it,  they  are 
thereby  tempted  to  renounce  what  is  not  only  true,  but  essential — a  char- 
acter which  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  all  true  propositions,  whether 
about  things  human  or  things  divine. 

LXXIT.     TO  THB  ARCHBISBOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  NoTsmlMr  8, 1638. 

....  Would  any  good  be  likely  to  come  of  it,  if  I  were  one  day 
to  send  a  specimen  of  such  corrections  in  our  authorized/ version  of 
the  Scriptures,  such  as  seem  to  me  desirable,  and  such  as  could  shock  no 
one  ?  I  have  had,  and  am  having  daily,  so  much  practice  in  translation, 
and  am  taking  so  much  pains  to  make  the  boys  vary  their  language  and 
their  phrsseology,  according  to  the  age  and  style  of  the  writer  whom  they 
are  translating,  that  I  think  I  may  be  trusted  for  introducing  no  words  or 
idiom  unsuited  to  the  general  style  of  the  present  translation,  nothing  to 
lessen  the  purity  of  its  Saxon,  or  to  betray  a  modem  interpolation.  My 
object  would  be  to  alter  in  the  very  language,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  it, 
which  the  translators  diemselves  would  have  used,  had  they  only  had  our 
present  knowledge  of  Greek.  I  think  also  that  the  results  of  modem 
criticifln  should  so  &r  be  noticed,  as  that  some  little  clauses,  omitted  in 
all  the  best  MSS.,  should  be  printed  in  italics,  and  important  various 
readings  of  equal  or  better  authority  than  the  received  text,  should  be 
noticed  in  the  margin.  Above  all,  it  is  most  important  that  the  division 
into  chaptera  should  be  mended,  especially  as  regards  the  public  reading 
in  the  Church,  and  that  the  choice  of  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
riiould  be  improved 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  should  misunderstand  any 
book  that  you  read ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  does  happen,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
miMt  be  the  writer's  &ult.  But  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  altered 
my  opinions  since  my  Pamphlet  (on  the  Catholic  Claims),  nor  do  I  see  any  • 
tMng  there  inconsistent  with  my  doctrine  (of  Churdi  and  State)  in  the 
Postscript  to  the  Pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I  always  grounded  the 
right  to  Emancipation  on  the  principle  that  Ireland  was  a  distinct  nation, 
entitled  to  govern  itnlf.  I  know  full  well  that  my  principles  would  lead 
to  tlM  estabUshment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  three-fourths  of 
Irelsnd ;  but  this  conclusion  was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  right  to  eman- 
cipation followed  k  fortiori  from  the  right  to  govern  themselves  as  a  na- 
tion, without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  establishment.  Those 
who  think  that  Catholicinn  is  idolatry,  ought,  on  their  own  principles,  to 
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mofo  heaven  and  earth  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  to  let  (yConnell 
rale  his  Kelts  their  own  way.  I  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church  just  as  much  as  I  am  ;  and  I  could  well  endure  one  form 
of  that  Church  in  Ireland,  and  another  in  England.  And  if  you  look  (it 
18  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Voltaire's  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.) 
for  the  four  Articles  resolved  on  by  the  Gallican  Church  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  you  will  see  a  precedent  and  a  means  pointed 
out,  whereby  every  Roman  Catholic  national  Church  may  be  led  to  re- 
form itself;  and  I  only  hope  that  when  they  do,  they  will  reform  them- 
aelves  so  iar  as  to  be  thorough  Christians,  and  avoid,  as  they  would  a 
dog  or  a  viper,  the  errors  which  marred  the  Protestant  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  destroying  things  most  noble  and  most  purifying, 

as  well  as  things  superstitious  and  hurtful 

I  vrill  trust  no  man  when  he  turns  fanatic ;  and  really  these  high/ 
churchmen  are  fiu*  more  fanatical  and  much  more  foolish  than  Irving 
himself.  Irving  appealed  to  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  healing,  which  he 
alleged  to  exist  in  his  congregation,  as  proofs  that  the  Holy  Spirit  waa 
with  them ;  but  the  high  churchmen  abandon  reason,  and  impute  motives, 
and  claim  to  be  Christ's  only  Church, — and  where  are  the  "signs 'of  an 
apostle "  to  be  seen  among  them,  or  where  do  they  pretend  to  show 
themt 


LXXV.     TO  W.  W.   BULL,   ESO. 

Rofby,  Fftbromry  M,  1834. 

I  have  as  usual,  many  things  on  hand,  or  rather  in  medi- 
tation :  but  time  fiiils  me  sadly,  and  my  physical  constitution  seems  to  re- 
quire more  sleep  than  it  did,  which  abridges  my  time  still  more.  Yet  I 
was  never  better  or  stronger  than  I  was  in  Westmoreland  during  the  win- 
ter, or  indeed  than  I  am  now.  But  I  feel,  more  and  more,  that,  though 
my  constitution  is  perfectly  sound,  yet  it  is  not  strong ;  and  my  nervoqa 
system  would  soon  wear  me  out  if  I  lived  in  a  state  of  much  excitement, 
Body  and  mind  alike  seem  to  repose  greedily  in  delicious  quiet  without 
dulnesB,  which  we  enjoy  in  Westmoreland. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  body  and  mind  than  of  that  which  is  more 
worth  than  either.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian  Cpn? 
feasion  amongst  us,*  the  superstition  of  Popery  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, doubly  injured  the  good  which  it  corrupted ;  first  by  corrupting  it, 
and  then,  "  traitor  like,  by  betraying  it  to  the  axe  "  of  too  hasty  reforma- 
tion. Yet  surely  one  object  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  enable  us  to 
aid  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens ;  not  to  enable  a  minister  to  pretend 
to  bear  those  of  all  his  neighbours.  One  is  so  hindered  firom  ipetunng  of 
one's  spiritual  state,  that  one  is  led  even  to  think  of  it  less  frequently  than  is 
wholesome.  I  am  learning  to  think  more  and  more  bow  unbelief  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  evil ;  how  our  one  prayer  should  be  "  Increase  our 
fiiith."  And  we  do  fearfully  live,  as  it  were,  out  of  God's  atmosphere  ; 
we  do  not  keep  that  continual  consciousness  of  His  reality  which  I  con- 
ceive we  ought  to  have,  and  which  should  make  Him  more  manifest  to 
our  souls,  than  the  Shechinah  was  to  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  1  have 
niany  firesh  sermons ;  and  my  wife  wants  another  volume  printed ;  but  I 

1)  SeeSormoni,  vol.  Hi.  p.  919. 
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do  not  think  tbere  would  be  cnoii|^  of  systenmtie  nifttter  to  mako  a  to!* 
nme,  and  mere  apedmenB  of  my  general  pleaching  I  have  given  already. 
I  tiuflt  yoa  will  come  next  week ;  life  ia  too  uiceitain  to  admit  of  paaaing 
over  opportunities.  You  have  heard,  probably,  that  Augustus  Hare  ia 
likely  soon  to  follow  poor  Lowe,  and  to  lay  his  bones  in  Rome ;  he  is  lar 
gone,  they  say,  in  a  consumption.  May  God  bleaa  you,  my  dear  HuU,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  both  you  and  yours  for  ever. 

LXXVI.     TO  REV.  F.  C.  BLACK8T0NB. 

Sugbyt  FebcosiyaS,  1834. 

I  often  think  what  may  be  your  views  of  the  various  aspects 

of  things  in  general — ^to  what  notions  you  are  more  and  more  becoming 
wedded ;  for,  though  I  think  that  men  who  are  lovers  of  truth,  become 
"less  and  less  attac^d  to  any  mere  party  as  they  advance  in  life,  and  cer- 
tainly become,  in  the  best  sense  of  die  word  more  tolerant,  yet  their 
views  also  acquire  greater  range  and  consistency,  and  what  they  once  saw 
aa  scattered  truths,  they  leam  to  combine  with  one  another,  so  as  to  make 
each  throw  light  on  the  other ;  so  that  their  principles  become  more  fixed, 
while  their  likings  or  dislikings  of  particular  persons  or  parties  become 
more  moderate 

Our  residence  in  Westmoreland  attaches  us  all  to  it  more  and  more ; 
the  refreshment  which  it  affi>rds  me  is  wonderful ;  and  it  is  especially  so 
in  the  winter,  when  the  country  ia  quieter,  and  actually,  as  I  think,  more 
beautiful  than  in  summer.  I  was  often  reminded,  as  I  u«ed  to  come  home 
to  Grasmere  of  an  evening,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  shut  in  by  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  of  the  comparison  of  the  hills  standing  about  Jeru- 
salem, with  God  standing  about  His  people.  The  impression  which  the 
mountains  gave  me,  was  never  one  of  bleakness  or  wildness,  but  of  a  sort 
of  paternal  shelter  and  protection  to  the  valley ;  and  in  those  violent 
storms,  which  were  so  frequent  this  winter,  our  house  lay  snug  beneath 
its  cliff,  and  felt  comparatively  nothing  of  the  wind.  We  had  no  snow 
in  the  valleys,  but  frequently  a  thick  powdering  on  the  higher  mountains, 
while  all  below  was  green  and  warm.  The  School  goes  on  very  fairly ; 
with  its  natural  proportion  of  interest  and  annoyance.  I  am  daily  more 
and  more  struck  with  the  very  low  average  of  intellectual  power,  and  of 
the  diiiiculty  of  meeting  those  various  temptations,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  stand  in  boys'  way ;  a  school  shows  as  undisguisedly  as  any 
place,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  monstrous  advantage  with 
which  evil  starts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  its  contest  with  good 


LXXVII.     TO  BfiV.  JULIUS   BARE. 
(Ob  the  death  of  hie  brother,  Ao(iisiiu  Hare.) 

Rngby,  Maieh  IP,  1831 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  words ;  but  it  seemed  unnatural  to 
me  not  to  write,  after  the  account  fix)m  Rome,  which  Arthur  Sunley  this 
morning  communicated  to  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to  condole,  or  to  say 
any  thing  further,  than  that,  having  known  your  brother  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  having  experienced  unvaried  kindneas  from  him 
since  I  first  knew  him,  I  hope  that  I  can  in  some  degree  appreciate  what 
you  have  lost.    Of  all  men  whom  I  ever  knew,  he  waa  the  one  of  whom 
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Buiisen  most  stroogljr  mninded  me,  bo  that  he  aeemcd  like  Bonflen  in 
England,  as  Bwiflen  had  seemed  like  him  in  Italy.  God  grant  that  I  may 
try  to  resemble  them  both  in  all  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  their  good- 


LZXVIII.      TO   RET.    DR.   BAWKINS. 

( WHh  rofatd  to  Tracts  which  ho  had  intended  to  drcalate  in  oppoiltioa  to  the  early 

Nomben  of  the  "  TraeU  for  the  Timee.") 

Rogfoy,  April  14, 1834. 

The  concluding  part  of  your  letter  is  a  Tcry  good  reason  for  my  not 
asking  you  to  troable  yourself  any  farther  abont  my  papers.  If  the  Tracts 
in  question  are  not  much  circulated,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
make  them  known  by  answering  them ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  fiict  which 
I  know  not  how  to  ascertain.  They  are  strenuously  pa£^  by  the  British 
Magazine,  and  strenuously  circulated  amongst  the  clergy  ;  of  course  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  living  man  out  of  the  clergy  iff  in  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  being  influenced  by  them,  except  so  far  as  they  may  lead  him  to 
despise  the  clergy  for  countenancing  them. 

You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  these  Tracts,  nor  the 
point  of  comparison  between  these  and  St.  Paul's  adversaries.  If  they 
merely  broached  one  opinion  and  I  combated  it,  it  might  be  doubted  which 
of  us  most  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  But  they  are  not  defend- 
ing the  lawfulness  or  expediency  of  Episcopacy,  which  certainly  I  am 
very  far  from  doubting,  but  its  necu$iiy ;  a  doctrine  in  ordinary  times 
gratuitous,  and  at  the  same  time  harmless,  save  as  a  fc^ly.  But  now  the 
object  is  to  provoke  the  clergy  to  resist  the  Government  Church  Reforms, 
and,  if  for  so  resisting  they  get  turned  out  of  their  livings,  to  maintain 
that  they  are  the  true  clergy,  and  their  successors  schismatics ;  above  all, 
if  the  Bishops  were  deprived,  as  in  King  William's  time,  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishops  who  may  succeed  them,  though  appointed  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  All  this  is  essentially  schismatical  snd  anarchi- 
cal :  in  Elizabeth's  time  it  would  have  been  reckoned  treasonable ;  and  in 
answering  it,  I  am  not  attacking  Episcopacy,  or  the  present  ccmstitution 
of  the  English  Church,  but  simply  defending  the  common  peace  and  or- 
der of  the  Church  against  a  new  outbreak  of  Puritanism,  which  will  en- 
dure nothing  but  its  own  platform. 

Now,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy,  is  exactly  like  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  both  are  and  were  lawful,  but  to  insist 
on  either  as  neeeuary,  is  unchristian,  and  binding  the  Church  with  a  yoke 
of  carnal  ordinances ;  and  the  reason  why  circumcision,  although  express- 
ly commanded  once,  was  declared  not  binding  upon  Christians,  is  much 
stronger  against  the  binding  nature  of  Episcopacy,  which  never  was  com- 
manded at  all ;  the  reason  being,  that  all  forms  of  government  and  rimal 
are  in  the  Christian  Church  indifferent  and  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
Church  itself,  pro  temporum  et  locorum  ratione,  "  the  Church"  not  being 
the  «lergy,  but  the  congregation  of  Chriacians. 

If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  book  which  contains  what  yon  think  the 
truth,  put  sensibly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  I  shall 
really  be  greatly  obliged  to  yon  to  mention  it.  I  went  over  the  matter 
again  in  the  holidasrs  with  Warburton  and  Hooker ;  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  confirmation  of  the  views,  which  I  have  entertained  for  years. 
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snd  a  more  eompletn  apprectetloB  of  the  oonfiMfeni  on  wliMi  the  Hl|^ 
Church  doctrine  leMs  ajid  of  the  canns  which  have  led  to  its  growth  at 
difieient  times. 

By  the  way,  I  never  accused  Keble  or  Newman  of  saying,  that  to  be- 
long to  a  true  Church  would  save  a  bad  man ;  but  of  what  is  e<iuaUy  un- 
christian, that  a  good  man  was  not  sale  unless  he  belonged  to  an  Episco- 
pal Churoh  ;  wh^  is  exactly  not  allowing  God's  seal  without  it  be  ooui- 
teisigned  by  one  of  their  own  forging.  Nor  did  I  say,  they  were  bad 
mea,  but  much  the  contrary ;  though  I  think  that  their  doctrine,  which 
they  believe,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  true,  is  in  itself  schiamatiGal,  profime,  and 
unchristian.  And  I  think  it  highly  important  that  the  evils  of  the  doe- 
trine  should  be  shown  in  the  strongest  teims ;  but  no  word  of  mine  has 
impeached  the  sincerity  or  geneial  character  of  the  men ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, I  will  carefully  avoid  eveiy  expression  that  may  be  thought  unehari* 
Uble. 


LXXIZ.     TO  W.  W.  BOLL,  ESQ. 

E^lqr,  April  90, 1831 

I  have  indeed  written  a  large  part  of  a  volume  on 

Church  and  State,  but  it  had  better  be  broken  up  into  smaller  portions  to 
be  published  at  first  separately,  though  afterwards  it  may  be  altogether. 
My  outline  of  the  wh<^e  question  is  this: — ^I.  That  the  Sute,  being  the 
only  power  sovereign  over  human  life,  has  for  its  legitimate  object  the 
happiness  of  its  people, — their  highest  happiness,  not  physical  only,  but 
intellectual  and  moral ;  in  short,  the  highest  happiness  of  which  it  has  a 
conception.  This  was  held,  I  believe,  nearly  unanimously  till  the 
eighteenth  century.  Warburton,  the  Utilitarians,  and  I  fear  Whatety,* 
maintain,  on  the  contraiy,  that  the  State's  only  ol^t  is  "  the  conserva- 
tion of  body  and  goods."  They  thus  play,  though  unintentionaUy,  into 
the  hmids  of  the  upholders  of  eocleaastical  power,  by  destroying  the  hi|^- 
est  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  Commonwealth.  II.  Ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers may  be  regarded  in  two  lights  only,  as  sovereign  or  independent ;  if 
they  are  priestSt  or  if  they  are  rulers.  A.  PriesU  are  independent,  as 
deriving  either  from  supposed  holiness  of  race  or  person,  or  from  their  ex- 
elusive  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will,  a  title  to  execute  certain  functions, 
which  none  but  themselves  can  perform :  and  therefore  these  functions, 
being  of  prime  necessity,  enable  them  to  treat  with  the  State  not  as  mem- 
bers or  subjects  of  it,  but  as  foreigners  conferring  on  it  a  benefit,  and  sell- 
ing this  on  their  own  terms.  B.  EuUrt,  of  courK,  are  independent  and 
sovereign,  ipsft  vi  termini.  III.  But  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  by  God's  appointment  neither  priests  nor  rulers.  A.  Not 
Prie$tMj  for  there  is  one  only  Priest,  and  all  the  rest  are  brethren ;  none 
has  any  holiness  of  person  or  race  more  than  another,  none  has  any  ex- 
exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge.  B.  Not  jS«2ers,for,  Christian- 
ity not  being  a  tfp4'«cia  or  ritual  service,  but  extending  to  every  part  of 
human  life,  the  rulers  of  Christians,  quk  Christians,  must  rule  them  in  all 
matters  of  principle  and  practice ;  and,  if  this  power  be  given  to  Buhops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  by  divine  appointment.  Innocent  the  Third  was  right, 
and  every  Christian  country  should  be  like  Paraguay.     You  shall  luve 

1)  IMie  viewi  of  Archbiibop  Whatoly  od  this  aubjeet  were  afterward!  fiiUy  let 
ftifkh  in  the  4th  and  5ih  Toloroei  of  his  Enajr*. 
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the  iM(  by  aad  by ;  meantime  I  tend  yoa  up  a  paper  about  the  Univeni- 
ties.  If  you  like  it,  sign  it,  and  try  to  get  others  to  do  so  ;  if  you  do  not, 
bum  it. 


LXXX.      TO    BET.  JULIUS   BARB. 

Bofby,  May  19,  1834. 

I  would  admit  Unitarians,  like  all  other  Christians, 

if  the  University  system  were  restored,  and  they  mig^t  have  halls  of  their 
own.  Nay  I  would  admit  them  at  the  colleges,  ^  they  would  attend 
chapel  and  the  Divinity  Lectures,  which  some  of  ^em,  I  think,  would  do. 
But  every  thing  seems  to  me  falling  into  confusion  between  two  parties, 
whose  ignorance  and  badness  I  believe  I  shrink  from  with  the  most  per- 
fect impartiality  of  dislike.  I  must  petition  against  the  Jew  Bill,  and 
wish  that  you  or  some  man  like  you  would  expose  that  low  Jacobinical 
notion  of  citizenship,  that  a  man  acquires  a  right  to  it  by  the  accident  of 
his  being  littered  inter  quatuor  maria,  or  because  he  pays  taxes.'  I  wish 
I  had  the  knowledge  and  the  time  to  state  fully  the  ancient  system  of 
iripotKoi,  lUToiKot,  dLC,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rested ;  that  different 
races  have  different  vtf/ii^a,  and  that  an  indibcriminate  mixture  breeds  a 
perfect  "  coUuvio  omnium  rerum."  Now  Christianity  gives  us  that  bond 
perfectly,  which  race  in  the  ancient  world  gave  illiberally  and  narrowly, 
for  it  gives  a  common  standard  of  ytf/ii/ia,  without  observing  distinctions, 
which  are  in  fact  better  blended. 

[This  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  alludes  to  the  subjoined  Decla- 
ration, cireulsted  by  him  for  signature.] 

"  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, many  of  them  being  engaged  in  education,  entertaining  a  strong 
sense  of  the  peculiar  benefits  to  be  derived  from  studying  at  the  Universi- 
ties, cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  national  evil,  that  these  benefits  should  be 
inaccessible  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  countrymen. 

'*  While  they  feel  most  strongly  that  the  foundation  of  ail  education  must 
be  laid  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  would  on  no  account  con- 
sent to  omit  these,  or  to  teach  them  imperfectly,  yet  they  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, that  these  truths  are  believed  and  valued  by  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Dissenters,  no  leas  than  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  every 
essential  point  of  Christian  instruction  may  be  communicated  without 
touching  on  those  particular  questions  on  wMch  the  Church  and  the  mass 
of  Dissenters  are  at  issue. 

"  And,  while  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  such  Dissenters  as  differ 
from  the  Church  of  England  on  the  most  essential  points  of  Christian 
truth,  such  as  the  modem  Unitarians  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  other  Dissenters  may  be  admitted  into  the  Universities,  and  al- 
lowed to  take  degrees  there  with  great  benefit  to  the  country,  end  to  the 


I)  Extraet  from  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Berfeant  Coleridge.  "  The  correlative  to  taxation, 
in  taj  opniioD,  ia  not  eltiaemhip  but  protection.    Taxation  may  imply  repreeentation 

Juoad  boe,  and  I  vhonld  bave  no  objection  to  let  tbe  Jewa  tax  tbemaelvei  iu  a 
ewith  Honae  of  Aaaembly.  like  a  coloiiv  or  lilce  the  clergy  of  old;  but  to  confound 
the  right  of  taxing  oneaeli  with  the  right  of  general  leglafatlon,  ia  one  of  the  Jaco- 
binical ooofualooa  of  later  daya,  ariaingfrom  Uioae  low  Warbartonian  notiona  of  the 
.  onda  of  political  aociety."    Bee  alao  Prelhoe  to  hit  Edition  of  Tkneydidei,  vol.  ill. 

'  p.  XT. 
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piobsble  ftdvanoement  of  Christliii  trath  and  ChiiatUn  duuity  ■mongw 

member*  of  all  penuaaoDB." 

LZZXI.      *T0   H.   BALSTON/    ESCU 

Rngby,  May  19, 18S4. 

I  am  Tery  glad  that  yon  continne  to  practifle  compontian, 

bnt  above  all  I  would  adyise  yoa  to  make  an  abstract  of  one  or  two  stand- 
ard works.  One,  I  should  say,  in  philosophy  ; — the  other  in  history.  I 
would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  finish  them,  but  keep  them  constantly  going, 
— widi  one  page  always  clear  for  Notes.  The  abstract  itself  practises 
you  in  condensing  and  giving  in  your  own  words  what  another  man  has 
said  ;  a  habit  of  great  value,  as  it  forces  one  to  think  about  it,  which  ez* 
tracting  merely  does  not.  It  further  gives  a  brevity  and  simplicity  to  your 
language,  two  of  ihe  greatest  merits  which  style  can  have,  and  the  notes 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  a  great  deal  of  original  composition,  besides  a 
constant  place  to  which  to  refer  any  thing  that  you  may  read  in  other 
books ;  for  having  such  an  abstract  on  hand,  you  will  be  often  thinking 
when  reading  other  books,  of  what  there  may  be  in  them  which  will  bear 
upon  your  abstract. 

The  latter  part  of  your  letter  I  very  heartily  thank  you  for :  it  is  a  great 
over-pajrment  of  any  exertions  of  mine  when  what  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  duty  in  me  to  omit,  is  received  so  kindly  and  gratefully.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  quite  impoaeible  in  my  situation 
to  avoid  feeling  a  strong  personal  interest  in  most  of  those  whom  I  have 
had  to  do  with,  independently  of  professional  duty. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you. 

LXXXII.      TO   W.   EMP90N,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  June  II,  J 834. 

The  political  matters  on  which  you  touch,  are  to  me  of  such 

intense  interest,  that  I  think  they  would  kill  me  if  I  lived  more  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  uolfss,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cholera,  they 
would  be  less  disturbing  when  near,  than  when  at  a  distance.  I  grieve 
most  deeply  at  this  ill-timed  schism  in  the  Ministry,  and,  as  men,  who 
have  no  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  politics,  may  yet  fancy  that  they 
understand  their  principles,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  both  Lord  Grey  and 
the  seceders  are  wrong.  We  are  sufiering  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
instances,  from  that  accursed  division  between  Christians,  of  which  I 
think  the  very  Arch-fiend  most  be  icar  l^^x''*'  ^^^  author.  The  good  Pro- 
testants and  bad  Christians  have  talked  nonsense,  and  worse  Uian  non- 
sense so  long  about  Popery,  and  the  Beast  and  Antichrist, that 

the  simple,  just  and  Christian  measure  of  establishing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  three-fifths  of  Ireland  seems  renounced  by  common  consent. 
The  Protestant  clergy  ought  not  to  have  their  present  revenues  in  Ireland 
..-80  fitr  I  agree  with  Lord  Grey— but  not  on  a  low  economical  view  of 
their  pay  being  over-proportioned  to  theit  work ;  but  because  Churvh 
property  is  one  of  the  most  aacred  trusts,  of  which  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  Church  (i.  e.  the  King  and  Parliament,  not  the  Bishops  and  Clergy) 

1)  For  tiM  laka  of  eoDvemenoe,  an  uterbk  kM  been  prefhced  to  the  ntmtu  of 
thofe  eorrf •poodeoti  whp  b«d  b«ea  nit  popib  ftt  Rogby. 
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ia  appointed  by  God  trustee.  It  ia  a  property  set  apart  for  the  advance- 
ment of  direct  Christian  parpoees,  firat  by  furnishing  religions  instruction 
and  comfort  to  the  grown  up  part  of  the  population  ;  next  by  fumidiing 
the  same  to  the  young  in  the  shape  of  religious  education.  •  Now  the 
Christian  people  of  Ireland,  i.  e.  in  my  sense  of  the  word  the  Chuich  of 
Ireland,  have  a  right  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  Church  property, 
which  now  they  cannot  have,  because  Protestant  clergymen  they  will  not 
listen  to.  I  think,  then,  that  it  ought  to  furnish  them  with  Catholic  cler- 
gymen, and  the  general  local  separation  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
districts  would  render  this  as  easy  to  affect  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  Swit- 
lerland,  where,  after  their  bloody  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cemury, 
certain  parishes  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  where  the  religions  were  inter- 
mixed, were  declared  Protestant  and  others  Catholic ;  and,  if  a  man 
turned  Catholic  in  a  Protestant  parish,  he  was  to  migrate  to  a  Catholic 
paridi,  and  vice  verat.  If  tins  cannot  be  done  yet,  then  religions  gram- 
mar schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  such  as  were  founded  in  England 
so  numerously  after  the  Reformation,  would  be  the  next  best  thing  ;  but, 
whist  Ireland  continues  in  its  present  low  state  of  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion, I  cannot  think  that  one  penny  of  its  Church  pfOperty  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  merely  physical  or  ordinary  objects  of  government.  I 
have  one  great  principle,  which  I  never  lose  sight  of ;  to  insist  strongly 
on  the  difference  between  Christian  and  nonchristian,  and  to  sink  into 
nothing  the  diflferenoes  between  Christian  and  Christian.  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  m  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures:  I  think  it  is  also  most  philosophical 
and  liberal ;  but  all  the  world  quarrels  either  with  one  half  of  my  princi- 
ple or  with  the  other,  whereas  I  think  they  stsnd  and  fall  together.  I 
know  not  whether  Mr.  Spring  Rice  takes  a  strong  interest  in  questions 
concerning  education,  but  I  am  very  anxious— the  more  so  from  the  con- 
fusions prevailing  about  the  Universities — that  the  Universities  should  be 
restored,  that  is,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Heads  of  the  colleges  should 
be  put  down,  according  to  those  excellent  articles  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  some  time  since.  I  think  that 
this  is  even  more  important  than  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters.  And 
also,  if  ever  the  question  of  National  education  comes  definitely  before 
the  government,  I  am  very  desirous  of  their  not  "  centralizing"  too  much, 
but  availing  themselves  of  the  existing  machinery,  which  might  be  done 
to  a  great  extent,  with  very  little  expense,  and  none  of  that  interference 
with  private  instimtions,  or  ev^n  with  foundations,  of  which  there  is  so 
great,  and  ( think  in  some  respects^  a  reasonable  fear;  But  I  will  con- 
clude and  release  you. 


LXXXIII.      TO   REV.  DR.   LONOLEY. 

Rugby,  June  96, 1891. 

Though  sorry  that  you  did  not  concur  with  my  views,  yet  I  was  not 
much  surprised,  being  long  since  used  to  find  myself  in  a  minority  on 
those  matters.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  avoid  the  impression 
that  Dissent  cannot  exist  much  longer  in  this  country  as  it  does  now  ; 
either  it  must  be  comprehended  within  the  Church,  or  it  will  cease  in  an- 
other way,  by  there  being  no  Establishment  left  to  dissent  from.  And, 
as  I  think  that  men  will  never  be  wise  and  good  enough  for  the  first,  so 
I  see  every  thing  tending  towards  the  second  ;  and  this  fended  reaction 
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in  fiiTOur  of  the  High  Church  party  teems  to  me  the  merest  illnsloii  in  tht 
world  ;  it  is  like  that  phantom*  which  Minerva  sent  to  Hector  to  tempt  him 
to  his  ^te,  by  making  him  believe  that  Deiphobus  was  at  hand  to  help  him. 
Meantime,  our  little  commonwealth  here  goes  on  very  quietly,  and  I 
think  aatis&ctorily.  I  have  happily  more  power  than  Lord  Grey's  gov* 
emment,  and  neither  Radicals  to  call  for  more  nor  Tories  to  call  for  less, 

and  so  I  can  refonn  or  foibear  at  ftiy  own  Ibscretion I  find 

Westmoreland  vary  convenient  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  having 
•ome  of  the  Sixth  Foim  with  me  in  the  holidays ;  not  to  read,  of  oooiae, 
but  to  refresh  their  health  when  they  get  knocked  up  by  the  work,  and  to 
show  them  mountains  and  dales ;  a  great  point  in  education,  and  a  great 
desideratum  to  those,  who  only  know  the  central  or  southern  counties  of 
England.  I  must  ask  your  congratulations  on  having  finished  Thncy- 
dides,  of  which  the  last  volume  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  October.  I  have 
just  completed  the  Eighth  Book,  and  hope  now  to  set  vigorously  to  work 
about  the  Roman  History. 

LXXXIT.      TO  THB  ABGBBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Ra|faf,J«l7  9,18Sl 

I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  your  Charge,  which  delighted  me.  .  . 
....  It  is  delightful  to  read  a  Charge,  without  any  folly  in  it,  and 
written  so  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  Episcopacy,  for  which  I  have 
always  had  a  great  respect,  though  not  exactly  after  the  fiishion  of  Keble 
and  Newman.  I  trust,  if  it  please  God,  that  we  shall  meet  this  summer ; 
and  it  is  truly  kind  in  you  to  try  to  make  your  arrangements  suit  ouxs.  . 

I  diall  brli^  over  to  you  my  beginning  of "  the  State  and  the 

Church,"  which  I  shall  like  to  ulk  over  with  you The  other 

day, slept  at  our  house,  and  fairly  asked  me  for  my  opinion  about 

the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  which  I  gave  him  at  some  length ; 
and  I  found,  as  indeed  he  confessed,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  his 
ideas  were  all  at  sea  ;  and  he  expressed  a  great  eamesmess  that  something 
should  be  written  on  the  subject  before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  know,  and  I  think  it  is  a  common  complaint,  the  Stat- 
utes passed  about  the  Church  in  Henry  the  Ei^th's  and  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reigns,  and  which  are  still  the  ipx^*  ^^^^  constitution,  if  that  may 
be  said  to  have  a  constitution  which  never  was  constituted,  but  was  left 
as  avowedly  unfinished  as  Cologne  Cathedral,  where  they  left  a  cnne 
standing  on  one  of  the  half-built  towers,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  renewed  the  ^rane  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wore  out,  as  a  sign  not 
only  that  the  building  was  incomplete,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  Chnrdi 
hoped  to  finish  the  work  whenever  they  could.  Had  it  been  in  Ekig- 
land,  the  crane  would  have  been  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Church  would  have  said  that  the  Church  was  finished  perfectly  already, 
and  that  none  but  its  enemies  would  dare  to  suggest  that  it  wanted  any 
thing  to  complete  iis  symmetry  and  usefulness. 

I  have  been  writing  two  sermons  on  the  EvidenceSj — Ist,  of  Natural 
Religion, — and  3od,  of  Christianity,  intended  for  the  use  of  those  of  my 
boys  who  are  now  leaving  us  for  college.  I  mean,  if  I  live,  to  preach  a 
third  next  Sunday,  on  the  differences  between  Christians  and  Christians, 
which,  as  our  two  Examinen  will  hear  it,  both  of  whom  have  published 
pamphlets  against  the  Dissenten,  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  very  agrseahle  to 
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them.  We  ftte  all  very  well,  and  rather  desire  our  mountains,  though 
all  things  have  gone  on  very  pleasantly  bo  far ;  hot  the  half  year  is  a  long 
one  certainly.  Do  yon  know  that  we  have  got  a  sort  of  Mechanics'  or 
Tradesmen's  Institution  in  Rugby  ;  where  I  have  been  lecturing  twice 
npon  History,  and  drawing  two  great  charts,  and  colouring  them  to  illus- 
trate my  lecture.  I  drew  one  chart  of  the  History  of  England  and  France 
lor  the  last  350  years,  colouring  red  the  periods  of  the  wars  of  each  coun- 
try, black  the  periods  of  civil  war,  and  a  bright  yellow  line  at  the  side,  to 
show  the  periods  of  constitutional  government,  with  patches  of  brown  to 
indicate  seasons  of  great  distress,  &c.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  having 
them  lithographed  for  general  use 

LXZST.     TO  A  PERSON  WHO  BAD  ONCE  BEEN  HIS  LANDLORD, 

And  WM  ill  of  a  Minfbl  diMrder,  bat  reAu«d  to  mo  the  elergynui  of  the  paxiih,  or 
ulov  hii  friendt  to  addren  bim  on  roligiont  •abjecta. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state  of  suffering,  and  to  hear 
from  your  friends  that  you  were  so  generally.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  title  to  write  to  you  ;  but  you  once  let  me  speak  to  you,  when  I  was 
your  tenant,  about  a  subject,  on  which  I  took  it  very  kind  that  you  heard 
me  patiently,  and  trusting  to  that,  I  am  venturing  to  write  to  you  again. 

I  have  myself  been  blessed  with  very  constant  health ;  yet  I  have 
been  led  to  think  from  time  to  time,  what  would  be  my  greatest  suppoit 
and  comfort,  if  it  should  please  God  to  visit  me  either  with  a  very,  painful 
or  a  very  dangerous  illness ;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that  in  both,  no- 
thing would  do  me  so  much  good,  as  to  read,  over  and  over  again,  the 
account  of  the  sufieringsand  death  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  different  Gos- 
pels. For,  if  it  be  a  painful  complaint,  we  shall  find  that  in  mere  pain. 
He  suffered  most  severely  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  and,  if  it  be 
a  dangerous  complaint,  then  we  shall  see  that  Christ  suffered  very  great- 
ly from  the  fear  of  death,  and  was  very  sorely  troubled  in  His  mind  up  to 
the  very  time  almost  of  His  actually  dying.  And  one  great  reason,  why 
He  bore  all  this,  was  that  we  might  be  supported  and  comforted  when  we 
have  to  bear  the  same. 

But  when  I  have  thought  how  this  would  comfort  me,  it  is  very  true 
that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  great  dificrenoe  between  Christ  and 
oneself^ — ^that  he  was  so  good,  and  that  we  are  so  full  of  fruits  and  bad 
passions  of  one  kind  or  another.  So  that  if  He  feared  death,  we  must 
have  much  greater  reason  to  fear  it :  and  so  indeed  we  have,  were  it  not 
for  Him.  But  He  bore  all  His  sufferings,  that  Grod  might  receive  us  after 
our  death,  as  surely  ss  He  received  Christ  Himself.  And  surely  it  is  a 
comfort  above  all  comfort,  that  we  are  not  only  suffering  no  more  than 
Christ  suffered,  but  that  we  shall  be  happy  af^r  our  sufierings  are  over,  as 
truly  as  He  is  happy. 

Dear  Mr. ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  worid,  which  hinders  yon  or 

me  from  having  this  comfort,  but  the  badness  and  hardness  of  our  hearts, 
which  will  not  let  us  open  ourselves  heartily  to  God's  love  towards  us. 
He  desires  to  love  us  and  to  keep  us,  but  we  shut  up  ourselves  from  Him, 
and  keep  ourselves  in  ^ear  and  misery,  because  we  will  not  receive  His 
goodness.  Oh !  how  heartily  we  should  pray  for  one  another,  and  for 
ourselves,  that  God  would  teach  us  to  love  Him,  and  be  thankful  to  Him, 
u  He  loves  us.    We  cannot,  indeed,  love  God,  if  we  keep  any  evil  or 
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angry  punon  within  as.  If  we  do  not  forgive  all  who  may  have  wronged 
or  affronted  xm,  God  has  declared  most  solemnly  that  He  will  not  forgive 
118.  There  ia  no  concealing  this,  or  getting  away  from  it.  If  we  cannot 
forgive,  we  cannot  be  forgiven.  Bat  wnen  I  think  of  God's  willingnesa 
to  forgive  me  every  day^ — though  every  day  I  offend  Him  many  times 
over — ^it  makes  me  more  disposed  than  any  thing  else  in  the  worid,  to 
foigive  those  who  have  offended  me :  and  this,  I  think,  is  natural ;  unless 
our  hearts  are  more  hard,  than  with  all  our  ifaults  they  commonly  are. 
If  you  think  me  taking  a  liberty  in  writing  this,  I  can  only  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  as  I  hope  Christ  will  save  me,  so  He  bids  me  try  to  bring 
my  neighbours  to  Him  also ;  and  especially  those  whom  1  have  known, 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  kindness.  May  Christ  save  us  both,  and 
tumour  hearts  to  love  Him  and  our  neighbours,  even  as  He  has  loved  us, 
and  has  died  for  us. 


LXXXVI.     TO  BIS  AUNT,  MRS.   FRANCES  DELAPIELD, 

(On  bar  77th  birthday.) 

Rugby,  Septambor  10, 1834. 
This  is  your  birthday,  on  which  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  loved 
you,  for  as  many  years  past  as  I  can  remember.  No  lOth  of  September 
will  ever  pass  without  my  thinking  of  you  and  loving  you.  I  pray  that 
God  will  keep  you,  through  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  blessing,  under  every 
trial,  which  your  age  may  bring  upon  you ;  and  if,  through  Christ,  we 
meet  together  after  the  Resurrection,  there  will  then  be  nothing  of  old  or 
young— of  healthy  or  sickly — of  clear  memory,  or  of  confused — but  we 
shall  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 


LZZXYII.   TO  CHEVALIER  BUN 8 EN. 

Rufby,  Scptambar  SW,  1834. 

Your  encouragement  of  my  Roman  History  is  the 

moat  cheering  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  excite  me  to  work  upon  it.  I  am 
working  a  little  on  the  materials,  and  have  got  Orelli's  '*  Inscriptiones," 
and  Haubold's  "Monuments  Legalia,"  wUch  seem  both  veiy  usefbl 
works.  But  I  am  stopped  at  every  turn  by  my  ignorance ;  for  instance, 
what  is  known  of  the  lUjrrians,  the  great  people  that  were  spread  from 
the  borders  of  Greece  to  the  Danube  ? — ^what  were  their  race  and  lan- 
guage Y— and  what  is  known  of  aU  their  country  at  this  moment  1  I 
imagine  that* even  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  are  imperfectly 
known ;  and  who  has  explored  the  details  of  Mossia  1  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  Roman  History  should  embrace  the  history  of  every  people,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  successively  concerned ;  not  so  as  to  go  into  all 
the  details,  which  are  generally  worthless,  but  yet  so  as  to  give  something 
of  a  notion  of  the  great  changes,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  have  undergone.  How  earnestly  one  desires  to 
present  to  one's  mind  a  peopled  landici^  of  Gaul,  or  Grermany,  or  Brit- 
ain, before  Rome  encountered  them ;  to  picture  the  freshness  of  the 
scenery,  when  all  the  earth's  resources  were  as  yet  untouched,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  human  species  in  that  particular  country,  its  lan- 
guage, its  habits,  its  institutions.  And  yet,  these  indulgences  of  our  in- 
tellectoal  facilities  match  strangely  with  the  fever  of  our  times,  and  the 
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piewire  for  life  and  death  ^^eh  is  gofngoa  all  roond  w.  The  disoideni 
in  oar  sodoL  state  appear  to  me  to  continiie  unabated ;  and  you  imow 
what  trifles  mere  political  grievances  are,  when  compared  with  these. 
Education  is  wanted  to  improve  the  physiial  condition  of  the  people,  and 
yet  their  physical  condition  must  be  improved  before  they  can  be  soscep- 
tihle  of  education.  I  hear  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  incieaamg  feat 
ai^ongst  us:  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  other  wealthy  Cathotics  are  devoting 
ibsir  whole  incomes  to  the  cause,  while  the  tremendous  influx  of  Irish 
labourers  into  Lancashire  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  is  tainting  the  whole 
population  with  a  worse  than  barbarian  element.  You  have  heard  also, 
I  doubt  not,  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  a  fearful  engine  of  mischief,  ready  to 
riot  or  to  asBSHBinate,  vrith  aU  the  wickedness  that  has  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries  chaiacterized  associations  not  reoocniied  by  the  law, — ^the 
iriipiM  of  Athens,  the  clubs  of  Paris; — and  I  see  no  counteracting 
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I  shall  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  your  "  Kirchen-und- 
Haus  Buch ;"  I  never  cease  to  feel  the  benefit  which  I  havp  derived  finom 
your  letter  to  Dr.  Knott ;  the  view  there  contained  of  Christian  wonhip 
and  of  Christian  sacrifice  as  the  consummation  of  that  worship  is  to  my 
mind  quite  perfect.  What  would  I  give  to  see  our  Liturgy  amended  on 
that  model !  But  our  Bishops  cry, "  Touch  not,  meddle  not,'*  till  indeed 
it  will  be  too  late  to  do  either.  I  have  been  much  delighted  with  two 
American  works  which  have  had  a  large  dreolation  in  England ;  ib» 
"Young  Christian,"  and  the  "Comer  Stone,"  by  a  New  Englander, 
Jacob  Abbott.  They  are  very  original  and  powerful,  and  the  American 
illnstntions,  whether  borrowed  from  the  scenery  or  the  manners  of  the 
people,  are  very  striking.  And  I  hear  both  from  India  and  the  Mediter- 
iBBean,  the  most  deli^tfttl  accounts  of  the  zeal  and  resources  of  the 
American  Missionaries,  that  none  are  doing  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  as  they  are.  They  will  take  our  place  in  the  world,  I  think  not 
unworthily,  though  with  fer  less  advantages  in  many  respects,  than  those 
which  we  have  so  fetally  wasted.  It  is  a  contrast  most  deeply  humiliating 
to  compare  what  we  might  have  been  with  what  we  are,  with  aUnost 
Intel's  privileges,  and  with  all  Israel's  abuse  of  them.  I  could  write  on 
without  limit,  if  my  time  were  unlimited  as  my  inclinations ;  it  is  vain  to 
say  what  I  would  give  to  talk  with  you  on  a  great  many  points,  diough 
your  letters  have  done  more  than  I  should  have  thought  possible  towards 
enabling  me  in  a  manner  to  talk  with  you.  I  feel  no  doubt  of  our  agree- 
ment, indeed  it  would  make  me  very  unhappy  to  doubt  it,  for  I  am  sure 
oar  principles  are  the  same,  and  they  ought  to  lead  to  the  same  condu- 
moDB,  And  so  I  think  they  do.  God  bleas  yon,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  do 
trust  to  see  you  again  ere  very  long. 

LXXXVIII.     TO  AN   OLD   PUPIL.      (▲.) 

Bnglij,  Ooleber»,  1884. 
I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  letter ;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it 
givatly  interested  me,  at  the  same  time  that  it  also  in  some  respects  has 
pained  me.  1  do  grieve  that  you  do  not  enjov  Oxford ;  it  is  not,  as  yon 
wi^  know,  that  I  admire  the  present  tone  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
or  greatly  respect  their  jodgment,  still  there  is  muoh  that  is  noble  and 
good  aboat  tbs  place,  and  you,  I  should  have  hoped,  might  have  benefited 
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by  the  good,  and  escaped  the  felly.  If  yon  have  got  yonr  views  for  your 
oonrse  of  life  into  a  definite  shape,  so  as  to  see  your  way  clear  before  yon, 
and  this  coarse  is  wholly  atvariance  with  the  stndiesof  a  Uniyersity,  then 
there  is  n€»thing  to  be  said,  except  that  I  am  sony  and  surprised,  and 
should  bo  very  anzioos  to  learn  what  yonr  views  are.  But  if  yon  look 
forward  to  any  of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  and  wish  still  to 
carry  on  the  studies  of  a  well  educated  man,  depend  upon  it  that  yon  aie 
in  Uie  rig^t  place  where  you  are,  and  have  greater  means  within  your 
reach  there,  than  you  can  readily  obtain  elsewhere.  Uniyeraity  distine- 
tions  are  a  great  starting  point  in  life ;  they  introduce  a  man  well,  nay, 
they  even  add  to  his  influence  afterwards.  At  this  moment,  when  I  write 
what  is  against  the  common  opinion  of  people  at  Oxford,  they  would  be 
too  happy  to  say,  that  I  objected  to  their  system,  because  I  had  not  tried 
it,  or  had  not  succeeded  in  it.  Consider  that  a  young  man  has  no  meana 
of  becoming  independent  of  the  society  about  him.  If  you  wish  to  exer- 
cise influence  hereafter,  begin  by  distinguishing  yourself  in  the  regular 
way,  not  by  seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  way  of  your  own.  It  Is  not  the 
natural  order  of  things,  nor,  I  think,  the  sound  one.  I  knew  a  man  at 
Oxford  sixteen  years  ago,  very  clever,  but  one  who  railed  against  the  plaoe 
and  its  institutions,  and  would  not  read  for  a  class.  And  this  man,  I  am 
told,  is  now  a  aealous  Conservative,  and  writes  in  the  British  Magazine. 

As  to  yonr  disappointment  in  society,  I  really  am  afraid  to  touch  on 
the  subject  without  clearer  knowledge.  But  you  should,  I  am  sure,  make 
an  efibrt  to  speak  out,  as  I  am  really  grateful  for  your  having  writUn 
out  to  me.  Reserve  and  fear  of  committing  oneself  are,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  positive  evils ;  a  man  had  better  expoae  himself  half  a 
dozen  tiines,  than  be  shut  up  always ;  and  afler  all,  it  is  not  exposing 
yourselfTwr  no  one  can  help  valuing  and  loving  what  seems  an  abandon- 
ment to  feding*  of  sympathy,  especially  when,  from  the  character  of  him 
who  thus  opens  his  heart,  the  efibrt  is  known  to  be  considerable.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  may  be  writing  at  random ;  only  believe  me  that  I  feel  very 
deeply  interested  about  you,  and  perhaps  have  more  sympathy  with  your 
case,  than  many  a  younger  man  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  my  life  have 
kept  me  young  in  feelings,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years  ago  it  as 
vividly  preaent  to  my  mind,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday. 


LZZZIZ.     TO  T.  F.  ELLIB,  ESO* 

Riigbj,  Nerember  SI,  UH, 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  once  again,  and  shall  be  vary 
ready  to  answer  your  question  to  the  best  of  my  power,  although  I  am 
well  aware  of  its  difficulty.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  said  something  on 
this  very  subject  in  the  bitroduction  to  the  new  volume  of  my  Sermons, 
which  is  just  published,  so  that  it  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts  lately, 
though  I  am  afraid  it  is  easier  here,  as  in  other  things,  to  point  out 
what  is  of  no  use,  than  to  recommend  what  is. 

The  preparation  for  ordination,  so  fer  as  passing  the  Biahop's  examin- 
ation is  concerned,  must  vary  according  to  the  notions  of  the  difiersnt 
Bishops,  some  re<]uiring  one  thing,  and  some  another.  I  like  no  book 
on  the  Articlea  altoge&r,  but  Hoy's  Divinity  Lectures  at  Cambridge 
seem  to  ma  the  beat  and  feirest  of  any  that  I  know  of. 
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But  with  reganl  to  the  nraeh  higher  question,  "  What  line  of  Btndy  m 
to  be  Eecommended  for  a  clergyman  V*  my  own  notions  are  very  decided, 
tiiongh  I  am  aJfVaid  they  are  somewhat  singolar.  A  clergyman's  profession 
is  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity,  with  no  more  particular 
profession  to  distract  his  attention  firom  it.  While  all  men,  therefore, 
shonld  ftixdy  the  Scriptores,  he  dionld  study  them  thoroughly ;  becaose 
from  them  only  is  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  be  obtained.  And 
they  are  to  be  studied  with  \ht  help  of  philological  works  and  anti* 
qnarian,  not  of  dogmatical  theology.  But  then  for  the  application 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  preaching,  &c.,  a  man  requires,  firat,  the  general 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  by  constantiy  reading  the  works  of  the  very 
greatest  writers,  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets ;  and,  next,  an  under- 
standing of  the  actual  state  d  society — of  our  own  and  of  general 
history,  as  affecting  and  explaining  the  existing  differences  amongst  us, 
both  social  and  religious, — and  of  political  economy,  as  teaching  him  how 
to  deal  with  the  poor,  and  how  to  remove  many  of  the  natural  delusions 
which  embitter  their  minds  against  the  actual  frame  of  society.  Further, 
I  should  advise  a  constant  use  of  the  biography  of  good  men ;  their 
inward  feelings,  prayers,  &.C.,  and  of  devotional  and  practical  works,  like 
Taylor's  Holy  Living,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,  6lc.,  dec.  About  Ecclesiastical  History,  there  is  a  great  difficulty. 
I  do  not  know  Waddington's  book  well,  but  the  common  histories, 
Mosheim,  Milner,  Dupin,  &c.,  are  all  bad ;  so  is  Fleury,  except  the 
Dissertations  prefixed  to  several  of  his  volumes,  and  which  ought  to  be 
published  separately.  For  our  own  Church  again,  the  truth  lies  in  a  well ; 
Strype,  with  all  his  accuracy,  is  so  weak  and  so  totally  destitute  of  all 
sound  views  of  government,  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  a  man's 
undeFBtanding  to  be  long  engaged  in  so  bad  an  atmosphere.  Burnet  is 
much  better  in  every  way,  yet  he  is  not  a  great  man  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
the  Catholic  and  Puritan  writers  are  as  bad  or  worse.  As  commenta- 
tors on  the  Scriptures,  I  should  recommend  Lightfoot  and  Grotius ;  the 
former,  from  his  great  Rabbinical  learning,  is  often  a  most  sdmirable 
illustrator  of  allusions  and  obscure  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  the  latter,  alike  learned  and  able  and  honest,  is  always  worth 
reading.  But  I  like  Pole's  Synopsis  Criticorum  altogether,  and  the 
fairness  of  the  collection  is  admirable.  For  Hebrew,  Gesenius's  Lexicon 
and  Stuart's  Grammar  are  recommended  to  me,  but  I  cannot  judge  of 
them  myself.  Schleusner's  well  known  Lexicons  for  the  Septuagint  and 
New  Testament  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  index  verborum,  but  his 
interpretations  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  he  did  not  belong  to  the  really 
great  school  of  German  Philology 

XC.      *   TO   H.  BIGHTON,  ESO. 

Rofbj,  Novenber  SM|  1884. 
'^11  have  not  time  to  send  yon  a  regular  letter  in  answer,  but  you  wish  to 
hear  my  opinion  about  the  Rugby  Magazine  before  Lake  leaves  Oxford. 
I  told  him  that  what  I  wanted  to  know,  was,  in  whose  hands  the  conduct 
of  the  work  would  be  placed.  Every  thing  depends  on  this ;  and  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  if  the  editors  are  discreet  and  inexorable  in  rejecting  trash, 
I  should  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  worlt  established,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  do  admit  trash,  or  worse  still,  any  thing  like  local  or  per- 

11* 
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•onal  smidal  or  goaaip,  the  Magtane  woold  be  a  rnnaoM  disgrace  to  as 
all.  And  I  think  men  owe  it  to  the  name  of  a  echuol  not  to  riak  it  lightly, 
as  of  ooone  a  Magazine  called  by  the  name  of  "  Rngby  "  woold  rtek  it. 
Again,  I  should  most  deprecate  it,  if  it  were  political,  for  many  reasons 
wUch  yon  can  easily  conceive  yonrKlf,  I  do  not  wirii  to  enooorage  tlie 
false  notion  of  my  making  or  trjring  to  make  the  school  political.  This 
would  be  done,  were  the  Magazine  libeial ;  if  otherwise,  I  should  regret 
it  on  other  groonds.  If  the  editors  are  good,  and  the  plan  well  laid 
down  and  steadily  kept  to,  I  shall  think  the  Magazine  a  most  ezoellent 
thing,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  for  its  real  benefit.  Only  re- 
member that  the  resolt  of  snch  an  attempt  cannot  be  neutral ;  it  most 
either  do  ns  great  good,  or  great  harm 

XCI.      TO    RET.   J.    BEARN. 

Fox  How,  DcMmbor  31,  1834. 

It  delights  me  to  find  that  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.   H. 

thinks  very  well  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  aoticipates  very  fiivoorable 
malts  from  it,  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  or  any  other  single  measure 
can  do  much  towards  the  cure  of  evile  so  compl'cated.  I  groan  over  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  of  all  our  evils  I  thin.v  the  greatest,— of  Christ's 
Church  I  mean, — that  men  should  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
Church  of  England  men.  Baptists,  Quakers,  all  sorts  of  various  appel- 
lations,  forgetting  that  only  glorious  name  of  Chrxstiait,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  union.  I  begin  now  to  think  that  things 
must  be  worse  before  they  are  better,  and  that  nothing  but  some  great 
pressure  from  without  will  make  Christians  cast  away  their  idols  of 
Sectarianism  ;  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  by  which  Christ's  Chureh 
has  ever  been  plagued. 

XCII.     TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Jmnawy  94,  183S. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  delighted  as  by  a  paregrepk 
in  the  Globe  of  this  morning,  which  announced  your  elevation  to  the 
Bench.  Your  late  letters,  while  they  in  some  measure  prepared  me  for  it, 
have  made  me  still  more  rejoice  in  it,  because  they  told  me  how  accep- 
table it  would  be  to  yourself.  I  do  heartily  and  entirely  rojoice  at  it,  on 
poblic  grounds  no  less  than  on  private  ;  as  an  appointment  honourable  to 
the  Government,  beneficial  to  the  public  service,  and  honourable  and 
desirable  for  yourself;  and  I  have  some  selfish  pleasure  about  it  also, 
inasmuch  as  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  some  better  chance  of  seeing  yoo 
now  thsn  I  have  had  hitherto,  either  in  Warwickshire  or  in  Westmoreland. 
For  myself,  when  I  am  here  in  this  perfection  of  beanty,  with  the  place 
jost  coming  into  shape,  and  the  young  plantations  naturally  leading  one 
to  anticipate  the  future,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  nothing  hot  joy  that  the  late 
change  of  Government  has  destroyed  ail  chance  of  my  being  ever  called 
away  from  Westmoreland.  At  least,  I  can  say  this,  that  I  should  only 
have  valoed  a  Bishopric  as  giving  me  some  prospect  of  eflecting  that 
Chureh  Reform  which  I  so  earnestly  long  for^ — ^the  commencements  of 
sn  union  with  all  Christians,  and  of  a  true  Chureh  government  as 
distingoished  from  a  Clergy  gorenmient ,  or  from  none  at  all.    For  this 
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I  Woald  Mcrifice  any  tlimg ;  bat  as  for  a  BUioprie  on  tha  aetaal  ajrstem, 
and  with  no  chance  of  mending  it,  it  wonld  only  make  me  feel  more 
atrongly  than  I  do  at  preaent  the  ijfiiarnv  iHmw^  v^XXa  ^pwiwru^  ^nitp^t 
KpqrUtv. 

Woidaworth  ia  reiy  well ;  poatponing  hia  new  ▼olnme  of  poema  till  the 
political  fennent  ia  aomewhat  abated.  "  At  ille  labitor  et  Idwtor,*'  so  hx 
aa  I  can  Ibreaee,  notwitfaatanding  what  the  Toriea  have  gained  at  the  late 
elections. 

Have  yoQ  aeen  yoor  Uncle's  "  Lettera  on  Inapimtion,"  which  I  believe 
are  to  be  pnbliahedl  They  are  well  fitted  to  break  groond  in  the 
approachea  to  that  momentooa  question  which  involves  in  it  so  great  a 
shock  to  existing  notions  ;  the  greatest  probably,  that  has  ever  been  given 
since  the  discovery  of  the  fiUsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  ii^alli- 
hility.  Yet  it  most  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  feara  and  clamoura 
of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  aure  establish* 
ing  of  Christian  truth. 


XCIII.      TO  REV.  JULIUS   HARE. 

Fox  How,  JuioarjM,  1635. 
I  cordially  enter  into  your  views  about  a  Theological  Review,  and  I 
think  the  only  difiiculty  would  be  to  find  an  Editor ;  I  do  not  think  that 
Whately  wonld  have'  time  to  write,  but  I  can  ask  him  ;  and  undoubtedly 
he  would  approve  of  the  scheme.  Hampden  occurs  to  me  as  a  more 
likely  man  to  join  such  a  thing  than  Pnsey,  and  I  think  I  know 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  masters  who  would  be  very  useful. 
My  notion  of  the  main  objects  of  the  work  would  be  this ;  1st.  To  give 
really  fair  accounts  and  analyses  of  the  works  of  the  early  Christian  Wri- 
ters, giving  also,  so  far  as  possible,  a  correct  view  of  the  critical  questions 
relating  to  them  ;  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  the  more  or  less  corrupted 
state  of  the  text.  2d.  To  make  some  beginnings  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  England  almoet  non- 
existent. 3d.  To  illustrate  in  a  really  impartial  spirit,  with  no  object  but 
the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Dissent ;  to  show  what 
Christ's  Church  and  this  nation  have  owed  to  the  Establishment  and  to 
the  DissenteiB  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  injury  they  have  received 
from  each  ;  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  real  union  between  them.  These 
are  matters  particular,  but  all  bearing  upon  the  great  philosophical  and 
Christian  truth,  which  seems  to  me  the  very  truth  of  truths,  that  Christian 
unity  and  the  perfection  of  Christ's  Church  are  independent  of  theological 
Articles  of  opinion  ;  consisting  in  a  certain  moral  state  and  moral  and 
religions  affections,  which  have  existed  in  good  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
all  communions,  along  with  an  infinitely  varying  proportion  of  truth  and 
error  ;  that  thus  Christ's  Church  haa  stood  on  a  rock  and  never  foiled ; 
yet  has  alwajrs  been  marred  with  much  of  intellectual  error,  and  also  of 
practical,  resulting  from  the  intellectual ;  that  to  talk  of  Popery,  as  the 
great  Apoetacy,  and  to  look  for  Christ's  Church  only  amongst  the  rem^- 
nant  of  the  Vaudois,  is  as  absurd  as  to  look  to  what  is  called  the  Primi- 
tive Churoh  or  the  Fathers  for  pure  models  of  faith  in  the  sense  of  opinion 
or  of  government ;  that  Ignatius  and  Innocent  III.  are  to  be  held  aa  man 
ef  the^same  stamp^ — sealona  and  eaineat  Christiana  both  of  them,  but 
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both  of  tbem  overbeftring  and  fond  of  power ;  the  one  advaBdnf  tho 
power  of  Biahope,  the  oth^  that  of  the  Pope,  with  equal  honeatyr— it  may 
be,  for  their  reepectiTe  timea,  with  equal  benefit^— but  with  aa  little  elaim 
Che  one  aa  the  other  to  be  an  anthority  for  Chriatiana,  and  with  equally 
little  impartial  perception  of  ani?exaal  truth.  But  then  for  the  Editor ;  if 
he  muat  live  in  London  or  in  the  Univeraitiea,  I  cannot  think  of  the  man. 


ZCIV.     TO  BET.  DR.  L0N6LET. 

Fox  How,  Ksodal,  Junary  5S,  18W. 

I  aappoae,  aa  yon  haye  an  Eaater  vacation,  that  yon  have  by  thia  time 
returned  or  are  returning  to  Harrow.  Next  week  we  ahall  be  also 
beginning  work  at  Rugby,  with  the  prospect  of  one-and-twenty  weeka 
before  ua  ;»-too  long  a  period,  I  think,  either  for  boya  or  maaters.  In 
the  mean  time  we  have  been  here  for  nearly  aiz  weeka,  enjoying  our- 
aelvea  aa  much  aa  poaaible,  though  we  have  had  much  more  anow,  I 
imagine,  than  you  have  had  in  the  aouth.  But  we  have  had  a  large  and 
cheeifol  party  within  doors,  and  sufficient  variety  of  weather  to  allow  of 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  scenery  ;  besides  the  perpetual  beauty  and 
intereat  of  thia  particular  place  and  the  delight  of  watching  the  progresa 
of  all  our  improvementa.  We  have  done,  however,  at  last,  with  work- 
men, and  have  now  only  to  wait  for  Nature'a  work  in  bringing  on  our 
shrubs  and  treea  to  their  maturity ;  though  many  people  tell  me  that 
every  additional  tree  will  rather  injure  the  beauty  of  this  place  than  im- 
prove  it. 

I  hape  tried  the  experiment  which  I  mentioned  to  yon  about  the 
Fifth  Form,  with  aome  modifications.  I  have  not  given  the  Fifth  the 
power  of  fagging,  but  by  reducing  their  number  to  about  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  we  have  made  them  much  more  respectable  both  in  conduct 
and  Bcholarship,  and  more  like  boya  at  the  head  of  the  achool.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  at  preaent  a  large  proportion  of  clever  boya  at  Rugby, 
and  there  are  many  great  evila  which  I  have  to  contend  with,  more  mn 
are  generally  known.  I  think,  alao,  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  out- 
live that  deaire  of  novelty  which  made  so  many  people  aend  their  aona  to 
Rugby  when  I  first  went  there.  I  knew  that  that  feeling  would  ebb,  and 
therefore  got  the  achool  limited ;  or  else  aa  the  flood  would  have  risen 
hi^er,  eo  ita  ebb  would  have  been  more  marked  ;  but,  aa  it  waa,  the 
limit  waa  aet  too  high,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  keep  up  to  it, 
especially  aa  other  foundation  schools  are  every  day  becoming  reformed, 
and  therefore  entering  into  competition  with  us.  But  I  say  thia  without 
the  least  uneasiness,  for  the  school  is  really  mending  in  itaelf ;  and  ita 
credit  at  the  Universities  increaaing  rather  than  foiling  ofl*;  and,  eo  loag 
aa  thia  ia  the  caae,  I  ahall  be  perfectly  aatisfied  ;  if  we  were  really  to  go 
down  in  efficiency,  either  from  my  foult,  or  from  faulta  which  I  could  not 
remedy,  I  ahould  aoon  eatabliah  myself  at  Fox  How. 

I  wrote  to  Hawtrey  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment,  and  I 
took  that  opportunity  to  aak  him  what  he  thought  of  the  expediency  of 
getting  up  good  grammars,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  being  used  in 
all  or  moat  of  the  great  public  achoola,  would  ao  become,  in  foot,  the 
national  grammaia.  I  ahould  propose  to  adopt  aomething  of  the  plan 
followed  by  our  Tranalatora  of  the  Bible ;  i.  e.  that  a  certain  portion  of 
each  grammar  dionld  be  aasig&ed  to  the  maater  or  maatera  of  each  of  the 
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gnat  Khool* ;  e.  g.  the  aocidenoe  to  (me,  wyntBX  to  another,  proeody  to  a 
third;  or  probably  with  greater  Babdmriona ;  that  then  the  parta  ao 
drawn  up  ahould  be  aabmitted  to  the  reTiaion  of  the  other  achoole,  and 
the  whole  thoa  brooght  into  diape.  Hawtrey  ezclaima  atrongly  againat 
the  fanlta  of  the  Eton  grammara,  and  I  am  not  ntiafied  with  Matthie, 
which  aeema  to  me  too  difficnlt,  and  almoat  imponible  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.  Hawtrey  laid  he  would  write  to  me  again,  when  he  fonnd  him- 
aelf  more  aettled,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him  aince.  I  shoald  like  to 
know  what  yonr  aentimenta  are  about  it ;  it  woald  be  ^dXivra  xar*  i«;^^y 
to  have  a  common  grammar  jointly  concocted ;  bat  if  I  cannot  get 
other  men  to  join  me,  I  think  we  muat  try  oar  handa  on  one  for  our 
own  uae  at  Rugby  ;  I  ahall  not,  however,  ^ink  of  thia  till  all  hope  of 
aomething  better '  ia  out  of  the  queation. 

It  aeema  to  me  that  we  have  not  enough  of  co-operation  in  our 
ayatem  of  public  education,  including  both  the  great  echools  and  Univer- 
aitiea.  I  do  not  like  the  centralizing  plan  of  compulaory  uniformity 
under  the  government ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  ahould  all  be  acting 
without  tlM  leaat  reference  to  one  another.  Something  of  thia  kind  ia 
wanted,  particularly  I  think  with  regard  to  ezpulaion.  Under  actual 
circumatancea  it  ia  often  no  penalty  at  all  in  reality,  while  it  ia  conaidered 
ignorantly  to  be  the  ezceai  of  aeverity,  and  the  ruin  of  a  boy'a  proepecta. 
And  until  the  Univeraitiea  have  an  examiuation  upon  admiadon  aa  a 
University,  not  a  college  regulation,  the  atandard  of  the  college  lecture 
rooms  will  be  ao  low,  that  a  young  man  going  from  the  top  of  a  public 
achooi  will  be  nearly  loaing  hia  time,  and  tempted  to  go  badi  in  hia 
acholarahip  by  attending  them.  Thia  ia  an  old  grievance  at  Oxford,  aa  I 
can  bear  wimeaa,  when  I  myaelf  waa  an  under-graduate  juat  come  from 
Wincheater. 


XCV.      TO   REV.   F.   C.   BLACK8T0NE. 

Fox  Bow,  JtB wiy  S9, 183& 
We  have  now  been  here  nearly  aiz  weeka,  enjoying  thia  country  to 
the  iiill,  in  spite  of  the  anow,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than  our  naual 
portion.  Now,  however,  it  ia  all  gone,  and  the  spring  lighta  and  gentle 
airs  of  the  last  few  days  have  made  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  ita  very 
highest.  We  have  ao  large  a  party  in  the  houae,  that  we  are  very  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  society ;  my  wife's  two  aisters  and  one  of  my  niecea, 
besidea  one  of  our  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  in  addition  to  our  own  children. 
I  waa  much  annoyed  at  being  called  away  into  Warwickshire  to  vote  at 
the  election^ — a  long  and  hurried  and  expensive  journey,  with  no  very 
great  interest  in  the  conteet,  only  aa  having  a  vote,  I  thought  it  right  to 
go,  and  deliver  my  testimony.  We  were  at  one  time  likely  to  have  a 
conteat  in  Weatmoreland,  but  that  blew  over.  I  wiah  that  in  thinking 
of  you  with  a  pupil,  I  could  think  of  you  aa  ei^joying  the  emplojrment, 
whereaa  I  am  afraid  you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  burden.  It  ia,  perhapa,  too 
exclusively  my  buainess  at  Rugby  ;  at  leaat  I  £uicy  that  I  diould  be  ^ad 
to  have  a  little  more  time  for  other  things  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to 
alter  my  fcelinga  of  inteuae  interest  in  the  occupation.     I  feel,  perhapa, 

I)  Tba  Deoauitj  Ibt  tach  a  plan  waa  avaotoally  obrlatad  by  fata  adoption  of  tha 
Kav.  C.  Wofdawofth'a  Oraak  Giaounar. 
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the  more  interMt  in  it,  becaiae  I  aeem  to  find  it  more  and  more  bopelew 
to  get  men  to  think  and  in<ioire  freely  and  &iriy,  after  they  have  onee 
taken  their  aide  in  life.  The  only  hope  ia  with  the  yoong,  if  by  any 
meana  they  can  be  led  to  think  for  themaelvea  without  following  a  party, 
and  to  love  what  ia  good  and  troe,  let  them  find  it  where  they  will.  .  .  . 
The  Church  ipieation  remaina  more  uncertain  than  ever ;  we  have 
got  a  respite,  I  trust,  from  the  Jew  Bill  for  aome  time ;  but  in  other 
matters,  I  fear,  Refonn,  according  to  my  views,  ia  aa  fer  ofi*  aa  ever  ;  I 
care  not  in  the  least  about  the  pliuvlitieB  and  e<|aaUiing  revennea ;  let  ua 
have  a  real  Church  Grovemment  and  not  a  pretended  one  ;  and  thia  gov- 
ernment vested  in  the  church,  and  not  in  the  clergy,  and  we  may  have 
faopea  yet  But  I  dread  above  all  things  the  notion  either  of  ike  convo- 
cation or  of  any  convocation,  in  which  the  Laity  had  not  at  least  an 
equal  voice.  As  for  the  Irish  Church,  that  I  think  will  baffle  any  man'a 
wita  to  settle  aa  it  should  be  settled. 


XCVI.  TO  CBBVALIBB  BUNSSN. 

Eagby,  Ftbmary  10, 1835. 
1  know  not  how  adequately  to  answer  your  last  delightful  and  moat 
kind  letter,  ao  interesting  to  me  in  all  ita  parts,  so  full  <?  matter  for  the 
expression  of  so  many  thooghta  and  so  many  feelings.  I  think  you  can 
hardly  tell,  how  I  prize  such  true  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind  as  I  am 
Bare  to  find  in  your  lettera  ;  because  I  hope  and  believe  that  i:  is  not  so 

rare  to  you  aa  it  is  to  me I  find  in  you  that  exact  combination 

of  tastes,  which  I  have  in  myself,  for  philological,  historical,  and  philo- 
sophical punnits,  centering  in  monl  and  spiritual  truths ;  the  exact  Greek 
vaXtrfcJf,  if  we  understand,  with  St.  Paul,  where  the  S^rv  of  our  roXtrcra 
is  to  be  sought  for.  Your  Hymn  Book  reached  me  before  the  holidays, 
and  I  fed  upon  it  with  unceasing  delight  in  Westmoreland.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  treasure ;  and  how  I  delighted  in  recognizing  the  principles  of  the 
Letter  to  Dr.  Nott  in  the  first  Appendix  to  the  volume.  As  to  the 
Hymns,  I  have  not  yet  read  a  single  one,  which  I  have  not  thought  good. 
I  should  like  to  know  some  of  your  fiivourites ;  for  myself,  I  am  especially 
fond  of  the  Hjrmn  24,  "  Seele,  du  musst  munter  werden,*'  &c. ;  of  697, 
**  Der  mond  ist  aufgegangen  f  of  824,  "  O  liebe  Seele,  konntst  dn 
werden  f*  of  622,  "  Erhebt  euch  frohe  Jubellieder  f*  of  839,  "  O  Ewig- 
keit !  O  Ewigkeit  ;**  and  933  and  934.  I  have  tried  to  translate  some 
of  them,  but  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  my  own  attempts.  But 
I  must  give  you  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the  Morning  Hymn,  as  a  token  of 
my  love  to  it,  and  to  show  you  also,  for  your  sati&ction,  how  much  our 
hnguage  is  inferior  to  youn  in  flexibility  and  power,  by  having  lost  so 
much  of  its  native  character,  and  become  such  a  jumble  of  French  and 
Latin  exotics  with  the  original  Saxon  .....  I  shall  aend  you,  ahnost 
Immediately,  the  third  volume  of  Thucydides,  and  the  third  volume  of 
Sennons.  The  Appendix  to  the  latter  is  directed  against  an  error,  which 
ia  deeply  mischievous  in  our  Church,  by  presenting  so  great  an  obstacle 
to  Christian  union,  as  well  as  to  Christian  Church  Refonn.  Still,  aa  in 
Catholic  countries,  "  the  Chureh,"  with  us,  means,  in  many  penon^ 
mouths,  and  constantly  in  Parliament,  only  '<  the  clergy  f  and  thia  feeling 
operates,  of  course,  both  to  produce  snpentition  and  pro&neness,  in  both 
reelects  exactly  opposed  to  Christianity.    Chnich  Refonn,  in  any  high 
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•enae  of  the  word,  we  ahall  not  have ;  the  High  Church  party  idoUie 
thingi  as  they  are  ;  the  Evangelicala  idolize  the  eariy  Refonneri  ;  their 
notion  at  the  best  would  be  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  intentions  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley ;  neither  party  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done  than  this ;  and  that  Popery  and  narrow 
dognutical  intolerance  tainted  the  Church  as  early  as  the  days  of  Igna- 
tius ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's  true  Church  lived  through  the 
worst  of  times,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  small  congregations  of 
the  Vandois.  The  state  of  parties  in  England,  and  that  ignorance  of  and 
indifierence  to  general  principles,  which  is  so  characteristic  o(  English- 
men, is  enough  to  break  ode's  heart.  I  do  not  think  that  you  do  justice 
to  the  late  government ;  you  must  compare  them  not  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  but  with  that  worse  than  **  Fsx 
Romuli,"  the  Tory  system  that. preceded  them,  and  which  is  now  threat- 
ening us  again  under  a  new  aspect It  strikes  me  that  a  noble 

work  might  be  written  on  the  Philosophy  of  Parties  and  Revolutions, 
showing  what  are  the  essential  points  of  division  in  all  civil  contests,  and 
what  are  but  accidents.  For  the  want  of  this,  history  as  a  collection  of 
facts  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  many  persons  ;  they  mistake  essential  resem- 
blances, and  dwell  upon  accidental  differences,  especially  when  those 
accidental  differences  are  in  themselves  matters  of  great  importance, 
such  as  di^rences  in  religion,  or,  more  or  less,  of  civil  liberty  and 
equality.  Whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  parties  in  human  nature 
are  the  Conservatives  and  the  Advancers  ;  those  who  look  to  the  past  or 
present,  and  those  who  look  to  the  future,  whether  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately, or  by  an  instinct  of  their  nature,  indolent  in  one  case  and  rest- 
less in  the  other,  which  they  themselves  do  not  analyze.  Thus  Con- 
servatism may  sometimes  be  ultra  democracy,  (see  Cleon's  speech  in 
Thucydides,  III.,)  sometimes  aristocracy,  as  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome, 
or  in  the  English  constitution  now  ;  and  the  Advance  may  be  sometimes 
despotism,  sometimes  aristocracy,  but  always  keeping  its  essential  char- 
acter of  advance,  of  taking  off  bonds,  removing  prejudices,  altering  what 
is  existing.  The  Advance  in  its  perfect  form  is  Christianity,  and  in  a 
corrupted  world  must  always  be  the  true  principle,  although  it  has  in 
many  instances  been  so  clogged  with  evil  of  various  kinds,  that  the 
conservative  principle,  although  essentially  false  since  man  fell  into  sin, 
has  yet  commended  itself  to  good  men  while  they  looked  on  the  history 
of  mankind  only  partially,  and  did  not  consider  it  as  a  whole.* 

How  you  astonish  and  shame  me  by  what  you  are 

1)  *'Cebbett  if  an  anti-adTanee  man  to  the  Imek  bone,  heia  loinetimea  JmcoUn, 
■ometimet  eooMrvatire,  bot  never  liberal ;  and  the  aame  may  be  aaid  of  BMMt  of  the 

fifty  writera  on  both  aides,  of  wbieh  there  ia  a  good  proof  in  their  joint  aboae  of  tho 
reneh  jovemment,  which  ii,  I  think,  the  moot  truly  liberal  and  *  advaneinf '  that  ez- 
iita  in  Earope,  next  peihapa  to  Prnaiia,  which  ia  one  of  the  moat  adTaneinf  ever 
known.'* — Estraet  firoro  a  Letter  to  Mr.  JnaticeColeridfe  in  the  aame  year. 

The  doctrine  alluded  to  in  theae  Letteia  waa  one  to  which  he  often  reeomd.  aad 
which  he  believed  to  be  pecaliarly  applicable  to  modem  Earope.  **  A  Tolome,"  ho 
aaid,  **  might  be  written  on  thoae  wonu  of  Harrington,  *that  we  are  livinff  in  thedrega 
of  the  Gothic  empire.*  It  ia  that  the  h9fm»mf»  of  thinga  are  bad— ana  when  they 
have  not  been  altered,  yon  mav  aafely  lav  that  they  want  altering.  Bnt  then  comee 
the  qoeation  whether  oor  fltte  ii  not  axed,  and  whether  yon  oouid  not  as  well  make 
the  muadea  and  ainewa  of  a  ftiU  grown  man  perform  the  feata  of  an  Indian  joagler  i 
neat  changea  require  great  doeillty,  and  yon  can  only  azpeet  that  fton  peribot  koow- 
wdge  or  perlbot  ignorance.** 
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yoaraelf  contiimaUy  efiecting  and  propoong  to  eflect  amidat  all  yovr 
official  and  domestic  engagementa.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  contrive 
it,  or  how  your  strength  and  apirita  can  support  it.  O  how  heartily  do  I 
s]rmpathize  in  your  feeling  as  to  the  onion  of  philological,  historical,  and 
philosophical  research,  all  to  minister  to  divine  tmth ;  and  how  gladly 
would  I  devote  my  time  and  powers  to  such  ponoits,  did  I  not  feel  aa 
much  another  thing  in  your  letter,  that  we  should  abide  in  that  calling 
which  Grcxi  has  set  before  us.  And  it  is  delightful,  if  at  any  time  I  may 
hope  to  send  out  into  the  world  any  young  man  willing  and  trained  to 
do  Christ's  work,  rich  in  the  combined  and  indivisible  love  of  tnith  and 
goodness. 

.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  my  most  delightful  prospects  to  bring  my  two 
elder  boys,  and  I  hope  their  dear  mother  also,  to  see  yon  and  Mra.  Bun- 
aen,  whether  it  be  at  Rome  or  at  Berlin.  I  only  wait  for  the  boya  being 
old  enough  to  derive  some  lasting  benefit  from  what  they  would  see  and 
hear  on  the  Continent.  They  are  too  young  now,  for  the  eldest  is  but 
just  twelve  yeara  old^ — the  second  just  eleven.  Your  little  namesake  ia 
the  smallest  creature  of  her  age  that  I  ever  saw^— 4i  mere  doll  walking 
about  the  room  ; — but  full  of  life  and  intelligenco— and  the  merriest  of 
the  merry. 

I  have  been  trying  to  begin  Hebrew,  but  am  disoouraged  by  my  no- 
tions of  the  uncertainty  of  Uie  beat  knowledge  hitherto  gained  about  it. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  understand  Hebrew  well,  that  is,  as  we 
understand  Greek,  where  the  language  is  more  precise  and  more  clear 
than  even  our  own  could  be  Y  Conceive  the  luminous  clearness  of  De- 
mosthenes, owing  to  his  perfect  use  of  an  almost  perfect  language,  and 
our  complete  understanding  of  it ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets*  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  difierent  Commentariea,  to  be 
almost  guess- work ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  otherwise.  Then 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  dates  of  the  several  books,  their 
origin,  Slc.,  all  aeems  to  me  undecided,  and  what  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  have 
done  for  Greece  seems  sadly  wanted  tor  Judea. 

XCYIII.      *  TO   C.  J.   YA0OBAN,  ESQ. 

Bogby,  Fabniary  S5, 163S. 
You  must  not  think  that  I  had  forgotten  you,  though  your  kind  letter 
has  remained  so  long  unanswered.  I  was  always  conscious  of  my  debt 
to  you,  and  resolved  to  pay  it ;  but  though  I  can  write  letters  of  business 
at  any  time,  yet  it  ia  not  so  with  letters  to  friends,  which  I  neither  like  to 
leave  unfiniahed  in  the  middle,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  always  feel  equal 
to  writing  them  ;  for  they  require  a  greater  freshness  and  abstractedneas 
of  mind  from  other  mattera  than  J  am  always  able  to  command.  I  have 
been  greatly  delighted  with  all  I  have  heard  of  you  since  you  have  been 
at  Cambridge  ;  it  is  vezatiocis  to  me,  however,  that  from  want  of  famili- 
arity with  the  system,  I  cannot  bring  your  life  and  pursuits  there  so  vividly 
before  my  mind,  as  I  can  those  of  an  under-graduate  in  Oxford ;  other- 
wise, to  say  nothing  of  my  personal  intereat  for  individuals,  I  think  that  I 

I)  ThiB  opinion  wu  gnuily  modiflod  by  hit  Intor  itody  of  tho  Pniphett.  Tho 
ftnon]  eoineidenea  of  two  man  m  diflbrant  ai  Lowth  and  Oaianiaa  in  thair  intorpra- 
tation  of  laaiah,  ha  oaad  to  inatanaa  aa  a  aatialactofy  proof  that  tha  maaning  of  the 
Habraw  Seriptaraa  eoold  ba  raallj  aaoaftainad. 
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am  M  mvch  oonoemed  aboat  one  nniverntj  as  the  other.  Lake  will  have 
told  y<m,  I  dare  aay*  all  oor  yacation  news,  and  probably  all  that  has  hap- 
pened worth  relating  since  our  return  to  Rugby.  In  Act,  news  of  aU  sorts 
you  will  be  sore  to  bear  firom  your  other  correspondents  earlier  and  more 
fully  than  from  me. 

I  was  obtiged  to  you  for  a  hint  in  yonr  letter  to  Price,  about  our  read- 
ing more  Greek  poetry,  and  accordingly  we  have  begun  the  Harrow 
'*  Musa  GrKca/'  and  are  doing  some  Pindar.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
wish  to  consult  the  line  of  reading  at  both  Uniyenities,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  without  a  system  of  direct  cramming,  or  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing, which  I  may  believe  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Aristophanes, 
however,  I  had  purposely  left  for  Lee  to  do  with  the  Fifth  Form,  as  it  ia 
a  book  which  he  had  studied  well,  and  can  do  much  better  than  I  can. 

I  am  doing  nothing,  but  thinking  of  many  things.  I  forget  whether 
you  leanit  any  German  here,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  learn  it  without  loss  of  time.  Every  additional  language  gained 
is  like  an  additional  power,  and  none  more  so  than  Grerman.  I  hove 
been  revelling  m  my  friend  Bunsen's  collection  of  hymns,  and  have  lately 
got  a  periodical  work  on  Divinity,  published  by  some  of  the  best  German 
divines,  *'  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken."  I  mention  these,  because 
they  are  both  so  utterly  unlike  what  is  called  Rationalism,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  unlike  our  High  Church  or  Evangelical  writings :  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  most  pure  transcript  of  the  New  Testament,  combining  in 
a  most  extraordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  love  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing,  I  suppose,  to  read  at  once  passionately  and 
eritically,  by  no  means  to  be  cold,  captious,  sneering,  or  scoffing ;  to  ad- 
mire greatness  and  goodness  with  an  intense  love  and  veneration,  yet  to 
judge  all  things  ;  to  be  the  slave  neither  of  names  nor  of  parties,  and  to 
sacrifice  even  the  most  beautiful  associations  for  the  sake  of  truth.  I  would 
say,  as  a  good  general  rule,  never  read  the  works  of  any  ordinary  man, 
except  on  scientific  matters,  or  when  they  contain  simple  matters  of  fact. 
Even  on  matteia  of  fact,  silly  and  ignorant  men,  however  honest  ond 
industrious  in  their  particular  subject,  require  to  be  read  with  constant 
watchfulness  and  suspicion ;  whereas  great  men  are  always  instructive, 
even  amidst  much  of  error  on  particular  points.  In  general,  however,  I 
hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  men,  and 
the  eiTor  in  the  little  ones. 


ZCVIII.      *  TO  A.  P.  STANLEY,   ESQ. 

Bngbjr,  March  4, 183S. 

.  .  .  .  I  am  delighted  that  you  like  Oxford,  nor  am  I  the  least 
afraid  of  your  liking  it  too  much.  It  does  not  follow  because  one  adnfirea 
and  loves  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  associations,  or  be- 
cause one  forms  in  it  (he  most  valuable  and  moat  delightful  frieodships, 
that  therefore  one  is  to  uphold  its  foolishness,  and  to  try  to  perpetuate  its 
ftiults.  My  love  for  any  place  or  person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the 
measure  of  my  desire  to  reform  them ;  a  doctrine  which  seema  to  me  as 
natural  now,  as  it  seemed  strange  when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  could  not 
make  out,  how,  if  my  mother  loved  me  more  than  strange  children,  she 
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ahoald  find  fitnlt  with  me  and  not  with  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  be  a  difficulty  to  any  one  who  is  more  than  aix  yenxa  old.  I 
suppose  that  the  reading  neceaaary  for  the  schools  is  now  so  great,  that 
you  can  scarcely  have  time  for  any  thing  else.  Yoor  German  will  be 
kept  up  naturally  enough  in  your  mere  classical  reading,  and  ancient 
history  and  philosophy  will  be  constantly  recalling  modem  events  and 
parties  to  your  mind,  and  improving  in  fact,  in  the  best  way,  your  famili- 
arity with  and  understanding  of  them.  But  I  hope  that  you  will  be  at 
Oxford  long  enough  to  have  one  year  at  least  of  reading  directly  on  the 
middle  ages  or  modem  times,  and  of  revelling  in  the  stores  of  the  Oxford 
libraries.  I  have  never  lost  the  benefit  of  what  I  enjoyed  in  this  respect, 
though  I  have  often  cause  to  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  within  my  readi. 
I  do  not  know  why  my  Thucydides  is  not  out ;  I  sent  off  the  last 
corrected  sheet  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  amused  with  thinking  of  what  will 
be  said  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface,  which  is  very  conservative,  inso- 
much that  I  am  rather  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  ratting ;  a  suspicion 
which,  notwithstanding,  would  be  quite  unfounded,  as  you  will  probably 
believe  without  any  more  solemn  assurance  on  my  part.  Nor  do  I  feel 
that  I  am  in  any  greater  danger  of  becoming  a  Radical,  if  by  that  term  be 
meant  one  who  follows  popular  principles,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  fixmi 
liberal  ones.  But  liberal  principles  are  more  or  less  popular,  and  mora  or 
lesB  aristocratical,  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  in  the  application 
of  precisely  the  same  principles  which  I  held  two  years  ago,  and  ten  yean 
ago,  I  should  write  and  act  as  to  particular  persons  and  parties  somewhat 

differently. In  other  words,  the  late  extraordinary  revolution  has 

shown  the  enoimous  strength  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  conmpt  and 
low  Tory  party ;  one  sees  dearly  what  hard  blows  they  will  not  only 
Btand,  but  require,  and  that  the  fear  of  depressing  them  too  mnch  is  chi- 
merical. A  deeper  fear  is  behind  ;  that,  like  the  vermin  on  the  jacket  in 
Sylla's  apologue,  they  will  stick  so  tight  to  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  constitution  itself  will  at  last  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  a  mili- 
tary monarchy  succeed Bat  of  one  thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ev^T 

this  constitution  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  when  evils  long  neglected,  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  Constitution  mast  &11  to  save  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Church  of  England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any  con- 
stitution was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions  or  discontent,  without 
its  destraetion  having  been,  either  just  penally,  or  necessary,  because  it 
could  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes.  And  this  ripeness  for 
destroction  is  the  sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism,  or  of 
that  base  system  which  joins  the  hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a 
Tory,  reforms  not  upon  principle,  but  upon  clamour ;  and  therefore  both 
chrfhges  amiss,  and  preserves  amiss,  alike  blind  and  low  principled  in 
what  it  gives  and  wlmt  it  withholds.  And  therefore  I  would  oppose  to 
the  utmost  any  government  predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclu- 
sively Tory,  and  roost  of  all  a  government,  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in 
heart,  and  in  word  and  action  simulating  reform.  Conceive  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury,  and  Sir  W.  Wyndham  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  So  have  I  filled  my 
paper ;  but  it  is  idle  to  write  upon  things  or  this  kind,  as  no  letter  will 
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hold  ail  that  is  to  be  aaxd,  much  \em  answer  objectiona  on  the  other  aide. 
Write  to  me  when  you  can,  and  tell  me  about  yourself  fully.* 


XCIX.      TO  f  BE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  Bfweb  SB,  1835b 

I  have  bef*.n  thinking  of  what  you  say  as  to  a  book  on  the 

origin  of  Civilization,  and  considering  whether  I  could  furnish  any  thing 
towards  it.  But  history,  I  think,  can  furnish  little  to  the  purpose,  because 
all  history  properly  so  called  belongs  to  an  age  of  at  least  partial  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  poetical  or  mythical  traditions,  which  refer  to  the  origin 
of  this  civilization,  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  prove  any  thing,  till  their 
character  has  undergone  a  more  complete  analysis.  I  believe  with  you 
that  aaviiget  could  never  civilize  themselves,  but  barbiirians  I  think  might : 
and  there  are  some  races,  e.  g.  the  Keltic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Hellenic, 
that  we  cannot  trace  back  to  a  savage  state,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they 
ever  were  savages.  With  regard  to  such  races  as  have  been  found  in 
a  savage  state,  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  mankind  are  originally  one  race, 
then  I  should  say  that  they  must  have  degenerated ;  but,  if  the  physiolo- 
logical  question  be  not  settled  yet,  and  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  New-Hollander  and  the  Greek  never  had  one  common  ancestor,  then 
you  would  have  the  races  of  mankind  divided  into  those  improveable  by 
themselves,  and  those  improveable  only  by  others ;  the  first  created  origi- 
nally with  such  means  in  their  possession,  that  out  of  these  they  could 
work  indefinitely  their  own  improvement,  the  vov  evQ  being  in  a  maimer 
given  to  them  ;  the  second  without  the  iroB  <rrca,  and  intended  to  receive  it 
in  time,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And  this 
would  be  sufiiciently  analogous  to  the  course  of  Providence  in  other  known 
cases,  e.  g.  the  communicating  all  religious  knowledge  to  mankind  through 
the  Jewish  people,  and  all  intellectual  civilization  through  the  Greeks ; 
no  people  having  ever  yet  possessed  that  activity  of  mind,  and  that  power 
of  reflection  and  questioning  of  things,  which  are  the  marks  of  intellectual 
advancement,  without  having  derived  them  mediately  or  immediately 
from  Greece.  I  had  occasion  in  the  winter  to  observe  this  in  a  Jew,  of 
whom  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  who  was  learned  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rabbis,  but  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  literature  of  the  West, 
ancient  and  modem.  He  was  consequently  just  like  a  child, — his  mind 
being  entirely  without  the  habit  of  criticism  or  analysis,  whether  as  ap- 
plied to  words  or  to  things ;  wholly  ignorant,  for  instance,  of  the  analysis 
of  language,  whether  grammatical  or  logical ;  or  of  the  analysis  of  a  nar- 
rative of  fticts,  according  to  any  rules  of  probability  external  or  internal.  I 
never  so  felt  the  debt  which  the  human  race  owes  to  Pythagoras,  or  who- 
ever it  was  that  was  the  first  founder  of  Greek  philosophy. 

......  The  interest  of  present  questions,  involving  as  they  do  great 

and  eternal  principles,  hinders  me  from  fixing  contentedly  upon  a  work  ot 
past  history  ;  while  the  hopelessness  of  persuading  men,  and  the  inevita- 
ble odium  which  attends  any  thing  written  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  hinder 
me  on  the  other  hand  from  writing  much  about  the  present.    How  great 

1)  The  latter  part  of  this  latter  waa  occaaioned  by  a  regret  ezpreaaed  at  hia  vote 
in  the  Warwickahlra  eleetion.  For  the  diatinetion  between  **  Liberal  and  Ptopalar 
Prlneiplea,"  aee  hia  aitiole  in  the  Quarterly  Joomal  oT Edneatioa,  vol.  la.  p.  961. 
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this  odium  is,  I  really  could  haw  hardly  oonoeivvd,  ewn  with  all  my  §n^ 
mer  experience.    [Tlie  rest  of  the  letter  is  loet.] 


/ 


C.     TO  AN  OLD  PUPIL,      (a.) 

Ragby,  March  30, 1835w 
Just  as  I  have  began  to  write,  the  clock  has  struck  five,  which  yon 
know  announces  the  end  of  Fourth  lesson,  so  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  make 
much  progress  now ;  I  shall  let  the  Sixth  Form,  however,  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  contemplating  a  very  beautiful  passage  out  of  Coleridge  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  while  I  write  on  a  few  lines  to  you.     It  gave  me  great 

pleasure  to  find  that  you  enjoy 's  society  so  much,  and  I  hope  that  it 

makes  Oxford  seem  at  any  rate  more  endurable  to  you.    I  was  very  much 

interested  by  your  story  of 's  comment  upon  a  little  burst  of  yours 

about  Switzerland.  I  suppose  that  Fococuranteism  (excuse  the  word)  is 
much  the  order  of  the  day  among  young  men.  I  obeierve  symptoms  of  it 
here,  ond  am  always  dreading  its  ascendency,  though  we  have  some  who 
struggle  nobly  against  it.  I  believe  that  "  Nil  admirari,*'  in  this  sense,  is 
the  Devil's  favourite  text ;  and  he  could  not  choose  a  better  to  introduce 
his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  parts  of  his  doctrine.  And  therefore  I 
have  always  looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  this  disorder  of  anti-ro- 
^y!  mance,  as  on  one,  who  has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  best 
protection  against  every  thing  low  and  foolish.  Such  a  man  may  well 
call  me  mad,  but  his  party  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  get  me  fairly  shut 
up^ — and  till  they  are,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  insisting  that  their  tail  is 
the  longest,  and,  the  more  boldly  I  assume  this,  the  more  readily  will  the 
world  believe  me.  I  have  lived  now  for  many  yeais, — ^indeed  since  I  was 
a  very  young  man^ — ^in  a  very  entire  indifi*erence  as  to  the  opinion  of  peo- 
ple, unless  I  have  reason  to  think  them  good  and  wise  ;  and  I  wish  that 
some  of  my  friends  would  share  this  indifference,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  only  thing  which  gives  me  the  slightest  concern  in  the 
attacks  which  have  been  lately  made  on  me,  is  the  idea  of  their  in  any 

degree  disturbing  my  friends.    I  am  afiwd  that is  not  as  indifierent 

as  I  could  wish  either  to  the  sttacks  in  newspapers,  or  to  the  gossip  of 
Oxford  about  Rugby,  of  which  last  I  have  now  had  some  years'  experi- 
ence, and  I  should  pay  it  a  very  undeserved  compliment,  if  I  were  to  set 
any  higher  value  on  it  than  I  do  on  my  fnend  Theodore  Hook  and  his 
correspondents  in  John  Bull.  It  is  a  mere  idleness  to  attend  to  this  sort 
of  talking,  and  as  to  trying  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  its  attacks,^ — a  man  would 
have  enough  to  do,  and  would  lead  a  strange  life,  if  he  were  to  be  shaping 
his  conduct  to  propitiate  gossip.  I  hold  it  also  equally  vain  to  attempt  to 
explain  or  to  contradict  any  reports  that  may  be  in  circulation  ;  in  order 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  weekly  despatch  af  the  least ; 
and  even  then  it  would  do  little  good,  while  it  would  greatly  encourage 
the  utterers  of  scandal,  as  it  would  show  that  their  attacks  were  thought 
worth  noticing You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  English  Es- 
says are  again  very  good,  and  so  I  think  are  some  of  the  Latin  Essays  ; 
the  verse  we  have  not  yet  received.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  con- 
stantly sufficient  occasion  to  remember  our  humanity,  without  any  slave 
to  prompt  OS 
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01.     TO  SIR  THOMAS  SABINfi  PA8LST,  BABT. 
(In  UMwer  to  a  qoeiUoa  about  PoUie  and  Privato  Schoolf.) 

Rogby,  April  15, 163S. 

The  difficulties  of  edacation  Mare  me  in  the  &ce,  whenever 

I  look  8t  my  own  fonr  boys.  I  think  by  and  by  that  I  shall  put  them  in- 
to the  school  here,  but  I  shall  do  it  with  trembling.  Experience  seems 
to  point  out  no  one  plan  of  education  as  decidedly  the  best ;  it  only  says, 
I  think,  that  public  education  is  the  best  where  it  answers.  But  then  the 
question  is,  will  it  answer  with  one's  own  boy  7  and  if  it  foils,  is  not 
the  failure  complete  1  It  becomes  a  question  of  particulars :  a  very  good 
private  tutor  would  tempt  me  to  try  private  education,  or  a  very  good 
public  school,  with  connexions  amongst  the  boys  at  it,  might  induce  me 
to  venture  upon  public.  Still  there  is  much  chance  in  the  matter ;  for  a 
school  may  change  its  character  greatly,  even  with  the  same  master,  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  good  or  bad  set  of  boys ;  and  this  no  caution  can  guard 
against.  But  I  should  certainly  advise  any  thing  rather  than  a  private 
school  of  above  thirty  boys.  Large  private  schools,  I  think,  are  the  worst 
possible  system :  the  choice  lies  between  public  schools,  and  an  education, 
whose  chancter  may  be  strictly  private  and  domestic.  This,  I  fear,  is 
but  an  unsatisfactory  opinion ;  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  all 
the  advice  that  I  can  upon  any  particular  case  that  you  may  have  to  pro- 
pose, when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Westmoreland.  We  are 
just  going  to  embark  on  our  time  of  gaiety,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  bustle ; 
for  we  shall  not  dine  alone  again  for  the  next  fortnight.  I  am  going 
southwards  instead  of  northwards,  to  my  old  home  at  Laleham,  which  I 
can  reach  in  twelve  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four.  You  may  imagine 
that  we  of^en  think  of  Fox  How,  and  I  sighed  to  see  the  wood  anemones 
on  the  rock,  when  on  Tuesday  I  went  with  all  the  children,  except  Fan, 
to  the  only  place  within  four  miles  of  us,  where  there  is  a  little  copse  and 
wood  flowers. 


Cll.      t  TO  H.  BTRICKLAMD,  ESQ. 

Rofby,  May  18,  1835. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospect  of  exploring  Asia  Minor,  and  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  my  power  towards 
furthering  your  objects.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  a  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
published  a  few  years  since,  by  Colonel  Leake,  and  showing  all  that  was 
then  known  of  that  country.  The  Geographical  Society  will  give  you  all  in- 
formation which  you  may  need  as  to  more  recent  journeys ;  but  I  imagine 
little  has  been  done  of  any  account.  What  is  to  be  done,  may  be  divided 
naturally  into  two  heads,  physical  research,  and  moral,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term.  As  to  the  former,  you  can  need  no  suggestions  from  me.  I 
am  curious  to  know  about  the  geology — ^whether  the  salt  lakes  of  the  in- 
terior belong  to  the  red  marl  formation,  or  whether  there  are.  any  traces 
of  coal.  With  regard  to  the  botany,  every  observation,  I  suppose  will  be 
valuable,^— what  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  be  the  weeds  of  the  soil ;  and 
whether  there  is  any  appearance  or  tradition  that  these  have  changed  with- 
in historical  memory  i — whether  there  are  any  traces  of  destroyed  forests, 
and  whether  the  sands  have  encroached  or  are  encroaching  on  the  availa- 
ble soil,  either  in  the  valleys  or  elsewhere.    Again,  all  meteorological  ob- 
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aenratiom  wiU  be  precioos :— vBiiatioiui  of  temperature  at  diflerem  levels  or 
distanoea  from  the  sea  ;  saddenaeaeof  changes  of  temperature ;  prevailing 
winds,  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  &c.  All  frets  that  may  throw  any  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  malaria  are  highly  important ;  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  connexion  be- 
tween epidemic  disorders  and  the  outbreaks  of  volcanic  agency  and  electri- 
cal phenomena.  The  return  of  crops — ^how  many  Ibid  the  seed  yields  in 
average  seasons,  is  also,  I  think,  a  fact  always  worth  getting  at. 

Now  for  matters  relating  to  man.  Asia  Minor  has  little  historical  in- 
terest, except  as  to  its  coasts :  you  will  not  find  any  place  of  note,  but  you 
may  find  inscriptions,  and  of  course  coins,  which  may  be  valuable.  The 
point  for  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  the  Basque  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  the  Breton  and  Welsh,  shows  how  aboriginal  dialects 
will  linger  on  through  successive  conquests  in  remote  districts.  Turkiidi 
can  hardly  be  the  universal  language,  or,  if  it  is,  it  must  be  more  or  less 
corrupted  with  a  foreign  intermixture  ;  and  then,  any  of  these  corrupting 
words  may  be  very  curious,  as  relics  of  the  original  languages ;  and  Phry- 
gian, we  know,  had,  even  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  character  of  hi£^  an- 
tiquity. If  you  find  any  unexplored  libraries,  look  out  for  palimpsests  ;  in 
these  lies  our  only  chance  of  recovering  any  thing  of  great  value ;  and 
though  you  will  not  have  time  to  spell  them  out,  yet  a  cursory  glance  may 
give  you  some  hints  as  to  what  they  are,  and  may  enable  you  to  direct  the 
inquiries  of  others.  All  old  or  actual  lines  of  road  are  worth  attending 
to,  and  of  course,  all  statistical  information.  If  possible,  I  would  take  a 
Strabo  with  me,  and  an  Herodotus ;  also,  if  you  go  to  Trebixond,  the 
Anabasis.  I  should  like  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Halys,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, must  be  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  whole  country ;  but  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  I  imagine,  will  be  sadly  tiresome 

cm.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rofby,  Maj  90, 1835. 

I  have  just  been  setting  my  boys  a  passage  out  of  your  edition  of 
Blackstone,  to  translate  into  Latin  prose,  and  while  they  are  doing  it,  I 
will  begin  a  letter  to  you.  I  have  had  unmixed  satisfnction  in  all  I  have 
heard  said  of  you  since  your  elevation.  So  entirely  do  I  rejoice  in  it, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  that  I  could  almost  forgive  Sir  R.  Peel's  min- 
istry their  five  months  of  office  for  the  sake  of  that  one  good  deed.  I  do 
hope  I  shall  see  you  ere  long,  for  I  yearn  sadly  after  my  old  friends. 

I  live  alone,  so  far  as  men  firiends  are  concerned,  and  am 

obliged  more  and  more  to  act  and  think  by  myself  and  for  myself  It  was 
therefore  very  delightfiU  to  me  to  get  your  little  bit  of  counsel  touching 
the  delay  of  my  book,  and  I  am  gladly  complying  with  it.  But  I  have 
read  more  about  it,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  perhaps  you  are  aware 
of;  and  in  history,  after  having  reached  a  certain  point  of  knowledge, 
the  after  progress  increases  in  a  very  rapid  ratio,  because  the  particular 
facts  group  under  their  general  principle,  and  gain  a  clearness  and  in- 
structiveness  from  the  comparison  with  other  analogous  facts,  which  in 
their  solitary  state  they  could  not  have. 

Your  Uncle  said,  many  years  ago,  that  "  it  could  not  be  wondered  at 
if  good  men  were  slow  to  join  Mr.  Pitt* a  party,  seeing  that  it  dealt  in 
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such  atioeioiw  peTwoal  calumnieB."  I  tliiiik  I  fatye  had  wiUdn  the  hut 
three  or  four  months  ample  reaooa  to  repeat  his  obaeryation.  Had  yon 
not  been  on  the  Bench,  I  should  haye  consulted  you  as  to  the  expediency 
of  noticing  some  of  them  legally ;  and  now,  as  &r  as  yon  can,  with  pro* 
priety,  I  should  much  like  to  hear  what  you  would  say.  The  attacks  go 
on  weekly,  charging  me  with  corrupting  the  boyi^  religious  principles,  and 
intending,  if  they  can,  to  injure  me  in  my  trade.  I  am  assured  that 
many  copies  of  the  paper  in  which  most  of  these  libels  appear,  are  sent 
gratuitoiiBly  to  perK>ns  in  Ireland,  who  hare  been  supposed  likely  to  send 
2ieir  sons  here ;  and  the  same  tone  of  abuse  was  followed  for  some  weeks 
in  the  John  Bull.  I  think  that  this  spirit  of  libel  is  peculiar  to  the  Toriea^ 
from  L'Estrange  and  dwift  downwards :  just  ask  yourself,  if  you  have 
known  any  Tory  not  more  engaged  in  public  life  thi&n  I  am,  and  having 
given  as  little  ground  for  attack  by  personalities  on  my  part,  who  was 
abased  by  the  Liberal  papere  as  I  have  been'  by  the  Tories.  I  often  think 
of  the  rancorous  abuse  which  the  same  party  heaped  upon  Burnett,  and 
how  that  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  which  Bishops  and  CMvinity  Profes- 
sors and  Tutors  now  recommend,  was  censured  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  as  latitndinanan.    Uxo^at  riv  9ttavo¥. 

I  hope  you  saw  Wordswonh  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  you  enjoy  his  new  volume.  I  have  been  reading  a  good 
deal  of  Pindar  and  of  Aristophanes  lately^ — Pindar  after  twenty  yearsT 
interval,  and  how  mnch  more  interesting  be  is  to  the  man  than  to  the  boy. 
As  for  Homer,  it  is  my  weekly  feast  to  get  better  and  better  acquainted 
with  him.  In  Engli^  I  read  scarcely  any  thing,  and  I  know  not  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  it.  We  go  on  here  very  comfortably,  and  the  school 
is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the 
best  of  my  Rugby  pupils  here  at  Easter,  and  one  of  the  best  of  my^Lale- 
ham  ones  was  here  a  little  before.  It  is  the  great  happiness  of  my  pro-- 
fession  to  have  these  relations  so  dear  and  so  enduring.  I  had  intended 
to  go  to  Oxford  to  day,  to  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Declaration  instead 
of  the  Subscription  to  the  Articles,  but  I  could  not  well  manage  it,  and 
it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  we  were  sure  to  be  beaten.  It  makes 
me  half  daft  to  think  of  Oxford  and  the  London  University,  as  bad  as  one 
another  in  their  opposite  ways,  and  perpetuating  their  badness  by  remain- 
ing distinct,  instead  of  mixing. 

CIV.      TO    REV.   DR.   BAWKIN9. 

VLmflby,  May  97,  1835. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  being  honoured  with 

the  abuse  of  my  friend  the  Northampton  Herald,  in  company  with  Whate- 
ly,  Hampden,  and  myself;  and  perhaps  I  feel  some  malicious  satisfaction 
that  you  should  be  thus  in  a  manner  forced  into  the  boat  with  us,  while 
you  perhaps  are  thinking  us  not  very  desirable  companions.  It  was  found, 
I  believe,  at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  that  the  younger  clergy  were  fer  more 
averse  to  reform  than  the  older ;  just  at  the  Juniores  Patrum  at  Rome, 
were  the  hottest  supporters  of  the  abases  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  so  the 
Convocation  has  shown  itself  fer  more  violent  and  obstinate  against  ira- 
provement  than  the  Heads  of  Houses.  It  is  a  great  evil — a  national  evU, 
I  think,  of  very  great  magnitude  ;  for  the  Charter  must  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  granted  to  the  London  University,  if  yon  will  persist  in  keeping  out 
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DiaBenten ;  and  tben  there  will  be  two  party  plaeee,  inatead  of  oaa,  to 
perpetuate  narrow  views,  and  disunion  to  our  children's  children.  For  it 
is  vain  to  deny,  that  the  Church  of  England  cleigy  have  politically  been 
a  party  in  the  country,  from  Elizabeth's  time  downwards,  and  a  party  op- 
posed to  the  cause,  which  in  the  main  has  been  the  cause  of  improvement 
There  have  been  at  all  times  noble  individual  exceptions,  and,  for  veiy 
considerable  periods,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  ajid  in  the  early 
part  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  body  hsia 
been  tempente  and  conciliatory  ;  t>ut  in  Charles  the  Fint  and  Second's 
reigns,  and  in  the  period  following  the  Revolution,  they  deserved  so  ill  of 
their  country,  that  the  Dissenten  have  at  ho  time  deserved  worse  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church  party  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  nation,  which  they  are  not,  nor  with  the  oonstitution,  which  they  did 
their  best  to  hinder  from  ever  coming  into  existence.  I  grant  that  the 
Dissenten  are,  politically  speaking,  nearly  as  bad  and  as  narrow-minded, 
but  then  they  have  more  excuse,  in  belonging  generelly  to  a  lower  class 
in  society,  and  not  having  been  taught  Aristotle  and  Thncydides.  June 
1st.  I  was  interrupted,  for  which  you  will  not  be  sorry,  and  I  will  not  re* 
turn  to  the  subject.  I  was  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  letter  and  pam- 
phlet ;  but  though  I  approve  of  the  proposed  change,  yet  of  ooune  it  doea 
not  touch  the  great  question. 

CY.      TO   A  PBRBON   DISTREBBSD  BT  SKEPTICAL  DOUBTS. 

Rugby,  June  SM,  183S. 

I  have  been  very  hr  from  forgetting  you,  or  my  promise  to  write  down 
something  on  the  subject  of  our  converaation,  though  I  have  some  feare 
of  doing  more  harm  than  good,  by  not  meeting  your  case  satiafoctorily. 
However,  I  shall  venture,  hoping  that  God  may  bless  the  attempt  to  your 
oomfort  and  benefit. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  matter  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  all  specu- 
lations of  the  kind  in  question  are  to  be  repressed  by  the  will,  and  if  they 
haunt  us,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  o(  our  will,  that  then  they  are  to  be 
pnyed  against,  and  nlently  endured  as  a  trial.     I  mean  speculations 
turning  upon  things  wholly  beyond  our  reach,  and  where  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable result  cannot  be  truth,  but  additional  perplexity.     Such  must  be 
the  question  as  to   the  origin  and  continued  existence  of  morel  evil ; 
whicn  is  a  question  utterly  out  of  our  reach,  as  we  know  and  can  know 
nothing  of  the  svstem  of  the  universe,  and  which  can  never  bring  us  to 
truth,  because  if  we  adopt  one  hypothesis  as  certain,  and  come  to  a  con- 
elusion  upon  one  theory,  we  shall  be  met  by  difficulties  quite  as  insufiem- 
ble  on  the  other  aide,  which  would  oblige  us  in  fairness  to  go  over  the 
process  again,  and  to  reject  our  new  conclusion,  as  we  had  done  our  old 
one  ;  because  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  matter,  there  will  always  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  hypothesis  which  we  cannot  answer,  and 
which  will  effectually  preclude  our  ever  arriving  at  a  state  of  intellectual 
satisfaction,  such  as  consists  in  having  a  clear  view  of  a  whole  question 
from  first  to  last,  and  seeing  that  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion 
fairly  drawn,  and  that  nil  objections  to  either  may  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered.    This  state,  which  alone  I  suppose  deserves  to  be  called  know- 
ledge, is  one  which,  if  we  can  ever  attain  it,  is  attainable  only  in  matten 
merely  human,  and  only  within  the  range  of  our  underetanding  and  expe* 
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rjeaoe.  It  is  nmnifiFiiit  that  the  sole  difficulty  in  the  enlgect  of  your  per- 
plexity is  merely  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  it  is  manifrst  also  that  this 
difficulty  equally  affects  things  actually  existing  around  us.  '  Yet  if  the 
eight  of  wickedness  in  ourselves  or  others  were  to  lead  us  to  perplex  our- 
selves as  to  its  origin,  instead  of  struggling  against  it  and  attempting  to 
pat  an  end  to  it,  we  know  that  we  should  be  wrong,  and  that  evil  would 
thrive  and  multiply  on  such  a  system  of  conduct. 

This  would  have  been  the  language  of  a  heathen  Stoic  or  Academi- 
cian, when  an  Epicurean  beset  him  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
evil  without  impugning  the  power  or  the  goodness  of  the  gods.  And  I 
think  that  this  language  was  sound  and  practically  convincing,  quite 
enough  so  to  show  that  the  Epicurean  objection  sets  one  upon  an  error, 
because  it  leads  to  practical  absurdity  and  wickedness.  But  I  think  that 
with  us  the  authority  of  Christ  puts  things  on  a  different  footing.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  evil,  but  I  ^lieve  that  Christ  did  know ;  and 
as  our  common  sense  tells  us,  that  we  can  strive  against  evil  and  sympa- 
thize in  punishment  here,  although  we  cknnot  tell  how  there  comes  to  be 
evil,  so  Christ  tells  us  that  we  may  continue  these  same  feelings  to  the 
state  beyond  this  life,  although  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  a  secret  to  us. 
And  I  know  Christ  to  have  been  so  wise  and  so  loving  to  men,  ^t  I  am 
sure  I  may  trust  His  word,  and  that  what  was  entirely  agreeable  to  His 
sense  of  justice  and  goodness,  cannot,  unless  throu^  my  own  defect,  be 
otherwise  than  agreeable  to  mine. 

Further,  when  I  find  Him  repelling  all  questions  of  curiosity,  and  re- 
proving in  particular -such  as  had  a  tendency  to  lead  men  away  from  their 
great  business^ — the  doing  good  to  themselves  and  otheis^ — ^I  am  sure  that 
if  I  stood  before  Him,  and  said  to  Him, "  Lord,  what  can  I  do  ?  for  I  can- 
not understand  how  God  can  allow  any  to  be  wicked,  or  why  He  should 
not  destroy  them,  rather  than  let  them  exist  to  aaSei  f*  that  His  mildest 
answer  would  be, "  What  is  that  to  thee — follow  thou  me."  But  if  He, 
who  can  read  the  heart,  knew  that  there  was  in  the  doubt  so  expressed 
any  thing  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief— of  unbelief  that  had  grown  out  of 
carelessness,  and  from  my  not  having  walked  watchfully  after  Him,  lov- 
ing Him,  and  doing  His  will, — then  I  should  expect  that  He  would  tell 
me,  that  this  thought  had  come  to  me,  because  I  neither  knew  Him  nor 
His  Father,  but  had  neglected  and  been  indifierent  to  both  ;  and  then  I 
should  be  sure  that  He  would  give  me  no  explanation  or  li|^t  at  all,  but 
would  rather  make  the  darkness  thicker  upon  me,  till  I  came  before  Him 
not  with  a  speculative  doubt,  but  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  His  mercy  and 
His  help,  and  with  a  desire  to  walk  hambly  before  Him,  and  to  dp  Ifis 
will,  and  promote  His  kingdom.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  thoee  disturbances  of  mind  which  cannot  lead  to  truth,  but  only  to 
perplexity.  Many  persons,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  endure  some  of  these 
to  their  dying  day,  well  aware  of  their  nature,  and  not  sanctioning  them 
by  their  will,  bat  unable  to  shake  them  off,  and  enduring  them  as  a  real 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  as  they  would  endure  the  far  lighter  trials  of  sickness 
or  outward  aflliction.  But  they  should  be  kept,  I  think,  to  ourselves,  and 
not  talked  of  even  to  our  nearest  friends,  when  we  once  understand  their 
true  nature.  Talking  about  them  gives  them  a  sort  of  reaUty  whidi  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  have  ;  just  like  talkiflg  about  our  dreams.  We 
should  act  and  speak,  and  try  to  feel  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  and  then 
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in  moet  eaaet  they  do  oeaae  to  exmt  after  a  time ;  when  thej  do  not,  they 
are  harmleas  to  our  spiritual  nature,  although  I  fully  beliere  that  they  are 
the  moet  grievous  affliction  with  which  human  nature  is  visited. 

Of  coune,  what  I  have  here  said  relates  only  to  such  questions  as  can- 
not possibly  be  so  answered  as  to  produce  even  entire  intellectual  satia&c- 
tion,  much  less  moral  advantage.  I  hold  that  Atheism  and  pure  Skepti- 
cism are  both  systems  of  absurdity ;  which  involves  the  condemnation  of 
hjrpotheses  leading  to  either  of  them  as  conclusions.  For  Atheism  sepa- 
rates truth  from  goodness,  and  Skepticism  destroys  truth  altogether ;  both 
of  which  are  monstrosities,  from  which  we  should  revolt  as  from  a  real 
madness.  With  my  earnest  hopes  and  prayers  that  you  may  be  relieved 
from  what  I  know  to  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  trials,  but  with  a  no  less 
earnest  advice,  that,  if  it  does  continue,  you  will  treat  it  as  a  trial,  and 
only  cling  the  closer,  as  it  were,  to  that  perfect  Saviour,  in  the  entire  love 
and  truth  of  whose  nature  all  doubt  seems  to  melt  away,  and  who,  if  kept 
steadily  before  our  minds,  is,  I  believe,  moet  literally  our  Bread  of  Lire, 
giving  strength  and  peace  to  our  weakness  and  distractions. 


OYl.     TO    ONE    OF    THB    SIXTH    FORM,  THREATENED  WITH  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Fox  How,  July  31, 18SS. 
.  .  .  .  I  fear  that  you  will  have  found  your  patience  much  tried 
by  the  return  of  pain  in  your  side,  and  the  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat : 
it  must  also  be  a  great  trial  not  to  be  able  to  bear  reading.  I  can  say 
bat  little  of  such  a  state  from  my  own  ezperienoe,  but  I  have  seen  much 
of  it,  and  have  known  how  easy  and  even  happy  it  has  become,  partly  by 
time,  but  more  from  a  better  support,  which  I  believe  is  never  denied 
when  it  is  honestly  sought.  And  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  first 
struggle  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  hardest ;  that  is,  the  struggle  in 
youth  or  middle  age,  of  reconciling  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  the  active  pow- 
ers of  life,  and  to  the  necessity  of  serving  God  by  suffering  rather  thui  by 
doing.  Afterwards,  I  should  imagine  the  mind  would  feel  a  great  peace 
in  such  a  state,  in  the  relief  afforded  from  a  great  deal  of  temptation  and 
responsibility,  and  the  course  of  duty  lying  before  it  so  plain  and  so 
simple. 


CVII.     TO   REV.  F.  C.  BLACKBTONE. 

Fox  How,  July  96,  1835. 

Next  week  we  probably  shall  return  to  Warwickshire, 

and  I  expect  the  unusual  circumstance  of  being  at  Rugby  for  a  fortnight 
in  the  holidays,  a  thing  which  in  itself  I  shall  be  &  frx>m  regretting, 
though  I  certainly  am  not  anxious  to  hasten  away  from  Westmoreland. 
But  I  often  look  at  the  backs  of  my  books  with  such  a  forlorn  glance  du- 
ring the  half-yeari— it  being  difficult  then  to  read  consecutively^ — ^that  I 
rather  hail  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  employ  a  few  mornings  in  some 
employment  of  my  own.  The  school  will  become  more  and  more  en- 
grossing, and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do  enough  in 
it.  Yet  I  think  it  essentiel  that  I  should  not  give  up  my  own  reading,  as 
I  always  find  any  addition  of  knowledge  always  to  turn  to  account  for 
^e  school  in  some  way  or  other.    I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  growing 
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\em  active ;  and  I  find  myself  often  moYe  inclined  to  read  to  the  children, 
or  to  amuse  myself  with  some  light  book  after  my  day's  work  at  Rugby, 
than  to  enter  on  any  regular  employment. 

My  volume  of  Sermons  connected  with  Prophecy  is  still  waiting,  but 
I  hope  that  it  may  come  out  before  the  winter.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  me 
to  think  that  it  will  not  give  offence  to  any  one,  but  will  at  any  rate,  I 
trust,  be  considered  as  mfe,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  useful.  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  writing  what  is  unacceptable,  though  I  confess  that,  the  more 
I  study  any  subject,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  to  require  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  It  is  grievous  to 
think  how  much  has  been  written  about  things  with  such  imperfect  know- 
ledge, or  with  such  narrow  views,  as  leaves  the  whole  thing  to  be  done 
again.  Not  that  I  mean  that  it  can  be  so  done  in  our  time,  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  posterity :— on  the  contrary,  we  know  how  imperfect  our  own 
knowledge  is,  and  how  much  requires  yet  to  be  learned.  Still  in  this 
genaration  an  immense  step  has  been  made,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
large  and  critical  views  ;  and  this  makes  the  writings  of  a  former  age  so 
nnsatiafactory.  In  reading  them  I  never  can  feel  satisfied  that  we  have 
got  to  the  bottom  of  a  question. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  to  have  -~—  staying  at 

Rngby  for  nearly  a  week  with  us  in  the  spring.  I  had  not  had  any  talk 
with  him  since  he  was  my  pupil  at  Laleham.  I  was  struck  with  the  recoil 
of  his  opinions  towards  Toryism,  or  at  any  rate  half-'l'oryism,^ — a  result 
which  I  have  seen  in  other  instances,  where  the  original  anti-Tory  feeling 
was  what  I  call  "  popular"  rather  than  *'  liberal/'  and  took  up  the  notion 
of  liberty  rather  than  of  improvement.  I  do  not  think  that  Liberty  can 
well  be  the  idol  of  a  good  and  sensible  mind  after  a  certain  age.  My 
abhorrence  of  Conservatism  is  not  because  it  checks  liberty^ — ^in  an  estab< 
lished  democracy  it  would  favour  liberty ; — but  because  it  checks  th« 
growth  of  mankind  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  happiness,  by  striving  to 
maintain  institutions  which  are  of  necessity  temporary,  and  thus  never 
hindering  ohange,  but  often  depriving  the  change  of  halif  its  value. 


CTIII.      TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Jalj  1,  J83&. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  both  your  afiectionate  letters.  When  I 
8uq)ect  you  of  unkindness,  or  feel  ofiended  with  any  thing  that  you  say 
or  write  to  me,  I  must  have  cast  off  my  nature  indeed  very  sadly.  Be 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  your  first  letter  which  you  could  wish 
unwritten,  nothing  that  was  not  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship. 
I  was  vexed  only  thus  far,  that  I  could  not  explain  many  points  to  you, 
which  I  think  would  have  altered  your  judgment  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

My  dear  friend,  I  luiow  and  feel  the  many  great  feults 

of  my  life  and  practice ;  and  grieve  more  than  I  can  say,  not  to  have 
more  intercourse  with  those  friends  who  used  to  reprove  me,  I  think,  to 
my  great  benefit — ^I  am  sure  without  ever  giving  me  ofience.  But  I  can- 
not allow  that  those  opinions,  which  I  earnestly  believe,  after  many  yeaia* 
thought  and  study,  to  be  entirely  according  to  Christ's  mind,  and  most 
tend^g  to  His  glory,  and  the  good  of  His  Churdi,  shall  be  summarily 
caU«d  heretical ;  and  it  it  somctUng  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed  with  perverting 
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mjr  hopf  religions  principles,  when  I  am  labonring,  tfaougli  most  imper- 
hctly,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  trae  and  devoted  faith  ;  and  when  I  hold 
all  the  scholarBhip  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  com- 
parison with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement.  And 
I  think  that  I  have  seen  my  work  in  some  instances  blessed ; — not,  I  trust, 
to  moke  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  I  have  any  thing  to  be  satisfied 
with, — ^yet  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  painfiii  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ene- 
my by  those  whose  Master  I  would  serve  as  heartily,  and  whom,  if  1  dare 
say  it,  I  love  with  as  sincere  an  afi*ection  as  they  do. 

Grod  bless  you,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindnesH  to  me  always. 


cue.     TO   C.  J.  YAUGHAN,   £Sa. 

Rvgby,  B«pl«Bib«r  9, 169& 

It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  Hatch  as  to  his 

bodily  health,  because,  though  appearances  are  unfiivounble,  Dr.  Jeph- 
son  still  speaks  confidently  of  his  recovery  ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  know 
what  to  say  of  his  mind,  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  what  we  could  wish  it 
to  be.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a  most  guileless  peraon  when  in  health, 
—guileless  and  living  in  the  fear  of  God« — in  such  circumstances  sickness 
does  but  feed  and  purify  the  flame,  which  was  before  burning  strong  and 
brightly.  He  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  would  be  interested 
by  any  Cambridge  news  that  you  could  send  him,  for  I  think  he  must 
find  himself  often  in  want  of  amusement,  and  of  something  to  vary  the 
day.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  good 
poor.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to  viut  them,  and 
I  think  that  you  are  right  in  what  yon  say  of  their  more  lively  faith.  We 
hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so  many  more  links  of  thought,  if  not 
of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder  to  keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and 
strong  ;  when  this  life  is  so  busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us, 
another  Ufe  seems  by  comparison  unreal.  This  is  our  condition,  and  its 
peculiar  temptations ;  but  we  must  endure  it,  and  strive  to  overcome  them, 
for  I  think  we  may  not  try  to  flee  from  it. 

I  have  begun  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  with  the   Sixth, 

which  will  be  a  great  delight  to  me.  There  is  an  actual  pleasure  in  con- 
templating so  perfect  a  management  of  so  perfect  an  instrument  as  is  ex- 
hibited in  Plato's  language,  even  if  the  matter  were  as  worthless  as  the 
words  of  Italian  music  ;  whereas  the  sense  is  only  less  admirable  in  many 
places  than  the  language.  I  am  still  in  distress  for  a  Latin  book,  and 
wish  that  there  were  a  cheap  edition  of  Bacon's  InMauretio  Magna.  I 
would  use  it,  and  make  it  useful  in  point  of  Latinity,  by  setting  the  fel- 
lows to  correct  the  style  where  it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect.  As  to  Livy, 
the  use  of  reading  him  is  ahnost  like  that  of  the  drunken  Helot.  It 
shows  what  history  should  not  be  in  a  very  striking  manner;  and,  though 
the  value  to  us  of  much  of  ancient  literature  is  greatly  out  of  proportion . 
to  its  intrinsic  merit,  yet  the  books  of  Livy  which  we  have,  relate  to  a 
time  so  uninteresting,  that  it  is  hard  even  to  extract  a  value  from  them  by 
the  most  complete  distillation  ;  so  many  gallons  of  vapid  water  scarcely 
hold  in  combination  a  particle  of  spirit. 
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ex.      TO  CHETALIBR  BfTNSBN. 

Rugby,  September  91, 1835. 

I  have  been  and  am  working  at  two  main  things,  the 

Roman  History  and  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  Prophecy.  For  the 
first  I  have  been  working  at  Hannibal's  Passage  of  the  Alps.  How  bad 
a  geographer  is  Polybins,  and  how  strange  that  he  should  be  thought  a  good 
one!  Compare  him  with  any  man  who  is  really  a  geographer,  with 
Herodotus,  with  Napoleon, — whose  sketches  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
in  his  memoirs,  are  to  me  unrivalled,— or  with  Niebdir,  and  how  striking 
is  the  difierence.  The  dulness  of  Polybius*  fancy  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  conceive  or  to  paint  scenery  clearly,  and  how  can  a  man  be  a 
geographer  without  lively  images  of  the  formation  and  features  of  the 
country  which  he  describes  ?  How  different  are  the  several  Alpine  val- 
leys, and  how  would  a  few  simple  touches  of  the  scenery  which  he  seems 
actually  to  have  visited,  yet  could  neither  understand  nor  feel  it,  have  de- 
cided for  ever  the  question  of  the  route !  Now  the  account  suits  no  valley 
well,  and  therefore  it  may  be  applied  to  many  ;  but  I  believe  the  real  tine 
was  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  although  I  cannot  trace  those  particular 
spots,  which  De  Luc  and  Cramer  &ncy  they  could  recognize.  I  bought 
so  on  the  spot,  (i.  e.  that  the  spots  could  not  be  traced,)  when  I  crosnd 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  in  1825,  with  Polybius  in  my  hand,  and  I  think  so 
still.  How  much  we  want  a  physical  history  of  countries,  tracing  the 
changes  which  they  have  4indergone  either  by  such  violent  revolutions  as 
volcanic  phenomena,  or  by  the  slower  but  not  less  .complete  change  produced 
by  ordinary  causes ;  such  as  alterations  of  cUmate  occasioned  by  inclosing 
and  draining  ;  alteration  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  in  the  level  of  their 
beds ;  alteration  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  supply  of  metals  and  minerals ;  noticing  also  the  advance  or  retreat 
of  the  sea,  and  the  origin  and  successive  changes  in  the  number  and  varia- 
tion in  the  line  of  roads,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  woodlands.  How  much  might  be  done  by  our  Society  at 
Rome  if  some  of  its  attention  were  directed  to  these  points :  for  instance, 
drainage  and  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  waters  have  produced 
great  changes  in  Tuscany ;  and  there  is  also  the  interesting  question  as  to 
the  spread  of  malaria  in  the  Maremme. 


CXI.     TO  J.  P.   OELL,   ESO. 

Rofby,  September  30,  I8SS. 
My  situation  here,  if  it  has  its  anxieties,  has  also  many  great  pleasures, 
amongst  the  highest  of  which  are  such  letters  as  that  wldch  you  have  had 
the  kindness  to  vmte  to  me.  I  value  it  indeed  very  greatly,  and  sincerely 
thank  you  for  it.  I  had  been  often  told  that  I  diould  know  yon  mu^ 
more  after  you  had  left  Rugby,  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  your  let- 
ter encourages  me  to  hope  that  it  will  be  so.  You  will  not  think  that  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  civil  words,  when  I  say  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
here,  if  you  can  take  us  in  your  viray  to  Cambridge,  or  in  Westmoreland 
in  the  winter,  if  you  do  not  start  at  the  thought  of  a  Christmas  among  the 
mountains.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find  them  most  beautiful 
in  their  winter  dress,  and  the  valleys  very  humanized.  I  have  just  seen, 
bat  not  read,  the  second  number  of  the  Rugby  Magazine.    I  have  an  on- 
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mixed  pleasare  in  its  going  on,^ — perhaps,  just  under  actual  dreumstanoes, 
more  than  at  sonie  former  time,  because  I  think  it  is  more  wanted.  We 
shall  soon  lose  Lake  and  Simpkinson  and  the  others,  who  go  up  thi83rear 
to  the  University.  There  is  always  a  melancholy  feeling  in  seeing  the 
last  dieaf  carried  of  a  good  harvest ;  for  who  knows  what  may  be  the  crop 
of  the  next  year  1  But  this,  happily  for  us,  is,  both  in  the  natural  and  in 
the  moral  harvest,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  can  make  disappointment 
and  scarcity  do  his  work,  no  leas  than  success  and  plenty. 


CZII.      TO  A.   P.  STANLEY,   ES^. 

Rugby,  Oetob«r7, 1835. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  coming  to  Rugby ;  in  fact,  I  was 
going  to  write  to  you  to  try  whether  we  could  not  get  you  here  either  in 
your  way  to  or  from  Oxford « — as  I  suppose  that,  even  after  all  the  length 
of  the  long  vacation,  you  will  be  at  liberty  before  us  at  Christmas.  Thank 
you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  little  bofn  birth :  he  grows  so  much 
and  Fan  so  little,  that  I  think  he  will  soon  overtake  her ;  though  it  will 
be  well  if  ever  he  rivals  her  in  quickness  and  liveliness. 

I  think  it  probable  that  about  the  time  when  his  old  companions  an 
beginning  their  new  course  of  earthly  life  at  the  Universities,  Hatch  will 
be  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  his  eternal  life.  He  grows  so  much 
worse,  that  yesterday  he  was  hardly  expected  to  outlive  the  day.  I  think 
myself  that  his  trial  will  be  somewhat  longer ;  but  I  believe  that  his  work 
is  over,  and  am  no  less  persuaded  that  his  rest  in  Christ  is  sure. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  all  things  with  you  when  we  meet :  be 
sure  that  you  cannot  come  here  too  often : — I  never  was  less  disposed  than 
I  am  at  this  moment  to  let  drop  or  to  intermit  my  intercoune  with  my 
old  pupils ;  which  is  to  me  one  of  the  freshest  q>ring8  of  my  life. 


CXIII.      TO  AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (b.) 

Rugby,  Oetobar  30, 1835. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me  of  your  health, 

and  can  readily  understand  that  it  makes  you  look  at  all  things  with  a  less 
cheerful  eye  than  I  could  wish.  Besides,  all  great  changes  in  life  are 
solemn  things,  when  we  think  of  them,  and  have  naturally  their  grave 
side  as  well  as  their  merely  happy  one.  This  is  in  itself  only  wholesome, 
but  the  grave  side  may  be  unduly  darkened  if  we  who  look  on  it  are  our- 
selves out  of  tune.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  written  again  to  Thomson : 
his  report  of  you  to  me  was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have  great  feith  in 
his  skill.  Remember,  however,  that  exercise  must  not  be  wearisome, and 
especially  not  wearisome  to  the  mind,  if  it  is  to  be  really  beneficial.  I 
never  have  regarded  a  regular  walk  along  a  road,  talking  the  while  on  sub- 
jects of  interest,  as  exercise  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  A  skirmish 
over  the  country  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  so  is  all  that  partakes  of  the 
character  of  play  or  sport. 

Believe  me  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from 

you,  and  yon  must  not  think  that  any  parts  of  your  letters  are  unnoticed 
by  me,  or  uninterestine,  if  I  d^  not  especially  reply  to  them.  I  value  very 
much  the  depreiaion  of  your  feelings,  and  I  think  have  a  veiy  true  sympa- 
thy with  them. 
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CXIT.     TO  MB.  JUSTICE  COLSBIDQB. 

Rogby,  October  19, 183S. 

Oor  visit  to  Westmoreland  was  short,  for  we  returned  home 

early  in  August,  to  be  ready  for  my  wife's  confinement.  Bat  I  could  not 
haye  enjoyed  three  weeks  more  ;  for  the  first  we  had  so  much  rain  that 
the  Rotha  flooded  a  part  of  our  grass.  Afterwards  we  had  the  most  bril- 
liant weather,  which  brought  our  flowers  out  in  the  greatest  beauty  ;  but 
the  preceding  rain  kept  us  quite  green,  and  the  contrast  was  grievous 
in  that  respect  when  we  came  back  to  the  brown  fields  of  Warwickshire. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you,  how  I  enjoyed  our  fortnight  at  Rugby  before  the 
school  opened.  It  quite  reminded  me  of  Oxford,  when  M— -  and  I 
used  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  under  the  enormous  elms  of  the  school-field, 
which  almost  oYerhang  the  house,  and  saw  the  line  of  our  battlemen'.ed 
roofs  and  the  pinnacles  and  cross  of  our  Chapel  cutting  the  unclouded 
sky.  And  I  had  divers  happy  little  matches  at  cricket  with  my  own 
boys  in  the  school-fieldr— on  the  very  cricket-ground  of  the  "eleven,"  that 
iSi  of  the  best  players  in  the  school,  on  which,  when  the  school  is  aasem> 
bled,  no  profane  person  may  encroach.  Then  came  my  wife's  happy  con- 
finement, before  which  we  had  a  very  happy  visit  of  a  day  from  the  whole 
family  of  Hulls,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  a  no  less  happy  visit  from 
the  whole  family  of  Whatelys. 

Have  you  seen  our  Rugby  Magazine,  of  which  the  second  number  has 
just  made  its  appearance  ?  It  is  written  wholly  either  by  boys  actually  at 
the  school,  or  by  under-graduates  within  their  first  year.  I  delight  in  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  think  there  is  much  ability  in  many  of  the  articles.  I 
think  also  that  it  is  likely  to  do  good  to  the  school. 

We  have  lost  this  year  more  than  half  of  our  Sixth  Form,  so  that  the 
influx  of  new  elements  has  been  rather  disproportionately  great ;  and  un- 
luckily the  average  of  talent  just  in  this  part  of  the  school  is  not  high. 
We  have  a  very  good  promise  below,  but  at  present  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  our  ground ;  and  then  I  always  fear  that,  where 
the  intellect  is  low,  the  animal  part  will  predominate ;  and  that  moral 
evils  will  increase,  as  well  as  intellectual  proficiency  dedine,  under  such  a 
state  of  things.  At  present  I  think  that  the  boys  seem  very  well  disposed, 
and  I  trust  that,  in  this  &r  more  important  matter,  we  shall  work  tluough 
our  time  of  less  bright  sunshine  without  material  injury.  It  would  over- 
pay me  for  fiir  greater  uneasiness  and  labour  than  I  have  ever  had  at 
Rugby,  to  see  the  feeling  both  towards  the  school  and  towards  myself 
personally,  with  which  some  of  our  boys  have  been  lately  leaving  us.  One 
staid  with  us  in  the  house  for  his  last  week  at  Rugby,  dreading  the  ap- 
proach of  the  day  which  should  take  him  to  Oxford,  although  he  was 
going  up  to  a  delightful  society  of  old  fiiends ;  and,  when  he  actually 
came  to  take  leave,  I  really  think  that  the  parting  was  like  that  of  a  father 
and  his  son.  And  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  find  how  glad  all  the  better 
bo3riB  are  to  come  back  here  afier  they  have  left  it,  and  how  much  they 
seem  to  enjoy  staying  with  me ;  while  a  sure  instinct  keeps  at  a  distance 
all  whose  recollections  of  the  place  are  connected  with  no  comfortable  re- 
flections. Mean  time  I  write  nothing,  and  read  barely  enough  to  keep 
my  mind  in  the  state  of  a  running  stream,  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  if 
it  wooLd  form  or  feed  other  minds ;  for  it  is  ill  drinking  out  of  a  pond» 
whose  Btoek  of  water  is  merely  the  lemaiDs  of  the  long  past  laim  of  the 
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winter  and  spring,  empomtingand  dimudibingwith  every  snooeniye  day 
of  dronght.  We  are  reading  now  Plato's  Phiedon,  which  I  suppose  must 
be  nearly  the  perfection  of  human  language.  The  admirable  preciaion  of 
the  great  Attic  writere  is  to  me  very  striking.  When  yon  get  a  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  the  langoage,  they  are  clearer  than  I  think  an  English 
writer  can  be  from  the  inferiority  of  hie  instnunent.  I  often  think  that  I 
cooid  have  understood  yoor  Uncle  better  if  he  had  written  in  Platonic 

Greek.    His  Table  Talk  marks  him,  in  my  judgment, as  a  very 

great  man  indeed,  whose  equal  I  know  not  where  to  find  in  England.  It 
amused  me  to  recognize,  in  your  oontribntions  to  the  book,  diven  anecdotes 
which  used  to  eicite  the  open-mouthed  admiration  of  the  C.C.C.  Junior 
Common  Room  in  the  Easter  and  Act  Terms  of  1611,  after  your  Easter 
Tacation  spent  with  Mr.  May  at  Richmond.  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  bat 
not  my  matter.    Periiaps  I  may  see  you  in  the  winter  in  town. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LlPfi  AND  C0RRE8P0NDBNCB,  SEPTEMBER  1835  TO  ROVBMBRR  1638. 

There  is  little  to  distin^ish  the  next  three  years  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  life  from  those  which  precede.  The  strong  feeling 
a^fainst  him,  though  with  some  abatement  of  its  vehemence, 
Btill  continued ;  the  effect  of  it  was  perhaps  visible  in  the  slight 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  his  school  in  1837-38,  at  the  time  of 
the  very  height  of  its  academical  reputation ;  and  in  his  own  pro- 
fession it  appeared  so  generally  toprevail,  that,  on  occasion  of 
a  proposal  to  him  from  ue  present  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  preach 
his  Consecration  Sermon  at  Lambeth,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury thought  it  his  duty  to  withhold  his  permission,  solely  on 
the  ffround^of  the  unfavourable  reception  which  he  supposed  it 
would  meet  among  the  clergy.  But  his  letters,  and  some  of  the 
Sermons  in  the  fourth  volume,  preached  at  this  time,  show  how 
this  period  of  comparative  silence  was  yet,  both  in  tnought  and 
action,  most  emphatically  his  period  of  oattle;  when,  as  if  tired 
of  actinjor  on  the  defensive,  he  was  at  last  roused  to  attack  in  re- 
turn. The  vehemence  of  the  outcry  by  which  he  had  been  as- 
sailed, drove  him  into  a  more  controversial  atmosphere.  The  fact 
of  the  more  positive  formation  of  his  own  opinions  brought  him 
more  immediately  into  collision  with  the  positive  opinions  of 
others.  The  view  with  which  he  thus  entered  on  his  chief 
actual  contests  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  two  great  evils 
of  the  age,  is  expressed  in  the  twentieth  Sermon  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, preached  September,  1836,  on  the  opposite  idols  of  un- 
belief and  superstition,  and  on  the  only  moae  by  which,  in  his 
'\gment,  either  could  be  counteracted.     These  two  contests 

*€,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  school  then  dominant  in  the 
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London  Univernty ;  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  sehool  then 
dominant  in  Oxford. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Oxford.  From  the  earliest 
formation  of  his  opinions  he  had  looked  upon  Tso-called)  High 
Chnrch  doctrines  as  a  great  obstruction  to  the  lull  development 
of  national  Christianity.  But,  up  to  the  time  here  spoken  of, 
these  doctrines  were  held  in  a  form  too  vague  and  impalpable  to 
come  into  immediate  collision  with  any  of  his  own  views. 
When  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
m  1829,  he  could  refer  to  a  sermon  of  the  Re  v.  W.  F.  Hook,  on  the 
Apostolical  Succession,  as  a  strange  exception  to  the  general  tone 
orEnglish  clergymen.  When  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  Church 
Reform  in  1833,  he  could  still  speak  of  *<  those  extraordinary  per- 
sons who  gravely  maintain  that  primitive  episcopacy,  and  epis- 
copacy as  it  now  exists  in  England,  are  essentially  the  same." 
(Postscript,  p.  13.)  No  definite  system  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  method  of  saving  the 
English  Church  and  nation;  and  if,  in  any  instances  deeper 
principles  than  those  of  the  Old  High  Church  party  were  at  work, 
nis  sense  of  disagreement  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  affectionate 
reverence,  with  which  he  regarded  the  friends  of  his  youth 
who  held  them.  His  foremost  thought  in  speaking  of  them  was 
of  '*  men  at  once  pious,  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  full  of  all 
kindly  feelings,  wnose  intense  love  for  the  forms  of  the  Church, 
fostered  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  blest  associations  of  their  pure 
and  holy  lives,  has  absolutely  engrossed  their  whole  nature,  so 
that  they  have  neither  eyes  to  see  of  themselves  any  defect  in 


how  deeply  painful  it  is  to  mv  mind  to  know  that  I  am  regarded 
by  them  as  an  adversary,  still  more  to  feel  that  I  am  associated 
in  their  judgment  with  principles  and  with  a  yartv  which  1  ab- 
hor as  deeply  as  they  do."    (Church  Reform,  p.  83.) 

But  in  1834,  35,  36,  he  found  his  path  crossed  suddenly,  and 
for  the  first  time,  by  a  compact  body,  round  which  all  the  float- 
ing elements  ot  High  Church  opinions  seemed  to  crystallize,  as 
round  a  natural  centre :  and  to  him,  seeing,  as  he  did  from  the 
very  first,  the  unexpected  revival  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
worst  evils  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  mere  shock  of  astonish- 
ment was  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  did  not 
share  with  him  the  sense  either  of  the  suddenness  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  conseouences  contained  in  it  And  further, 
this  first  if^pression  was  or  a  kind  peculiarly  offensive  to  all  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  positive  as  well  as  negative.  Almost 
the  only  subject  insisted  upon  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  '*  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,"  1831^36,  (so  far  as  they  consisted  of  ori^n- 
al  papers,)  was  the  importance  of  *<  the  Apostolical  Succession" 

18» 
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of  the  clergy,  and  the  conaeqoeDt  exclusive  claima  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  regarded  as  Uie  only  true  Church  in  England,  if  not 
in  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  one  doctrine  which  was  then 
put  forward  as  the  cure  for  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  felt  so  keenly,  was  the  one  point  in  their  system, 
which  he  always  regarded  as  morally  powerless,  and  intelleo- 
tually  indefensible ;  as  incompatible  with  all  sound  notions  of 
law  and  government ;  and  as  tending  above  all  things  to  sub- 
stitute a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  Christianity ;  whilst  of  the 
many  later  developments  of  the  s}nsiem,*  which  had  been  ob- 
jects of  his  admiration  and  aspirations,  long  before  or  altogether 
independently  of  the  Tracts  m  question,  little  was  said  at  aU, 
and  hardly  any  ihin^  urged  prominently. 

On  this  new  portent,  as  he  deemed  it,  thus  brou^t  before 
his  notice,  the  dislike,  which  he  naturally  entertained  towards 
the  principles  embodied  in  its  appearance,  became  at  once  con- 
centrated. For  individual  members  of  the  party  he  oflen  testi- 
fied his  respect ;  and  towards  those  whom  he  had  known  peiv 
eonally  he  never  lost  his  affection,  or  relinquished  his  endeavours 
to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Still  for  the  future 
he  looked  upon  tlie  body  itself,  not  as  formerly,  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  constituent  members,  but  of  its  principles ;  the  al- 
most imploring  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  which  had  been 
quoted  from  the  close  of  the  Pamphlet  of  1S33,  was  never  re- 
peated. He  no  longer  dwelt  on  the  reflection  that  ^Mn  the 
Church  of  England  even  bigotry  oflen  wears  a  softer  and  a  no- 
bler aspect,"  and  that  "  it  could  be  no  ordinary  Church  to  have 
inspired  such  devoted  adoration  in  such  men,  nor  they  ordinary 
men,  over  whom  a  sense  of  high  moral  beauty  should  have  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  mastery,"  (lb.  p.  83.)  He  rather  felt 
himself  called  to  insist  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture ;  "  on  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  the  peculiar 
disgrace  of  the  Church  of  England,"  ^*  a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name, 
a  ceremony,  a  technical  phraseology, — the  superstition  of  a 
priesthood  without  its  power, — the  form  of  Episcopal  govem- 
meni  without  its  substance — a  system  imperfect  and  paralyzed, 
not  independent,  not  sovereign,— afraid  to  cast  off  the  subjection 
against  which  it  was  perpetually  murmuring, — objects  so  piti- 
ful, that,  if  gained  ever  so  completely,  they  would  make  no  man 
the  wiser,  or  the  better;  they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  spiritual."    (Ed.  Kev.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  23d.) 

And  all  his  feelings  of  local  and  historical  associations  com- 
bined to  aggravate  the  unfavourable  aspect,  under  which  this 
school'  presented  itself  to  him.  Those  only  who  knew  his  love 
for  Oxford,  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  can  understand  his  in- 
dignation eigainst  it,  as  he  thought  it  was ;  nor  were  the  passion- 

'  1)  Aa  oo«  oat  of  maoT  iMUaoea  may  be  neoiioned  tho  Ttewa  tlroiidy  qaoUd, 
^13J. 
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ate  Bympathiea  and  aDtipathies  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet  more 
chaq)ened  by  conflicting  feelings  towards  the  ideal  and  actual 
Florence,  than  were  those  of  the  English  theologian  and  citizen 
towards  Oxford,  the  '<  ancient  and  magnificent  University  "  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  alike  beloved  as  the  scene  of  his  early 
friendships,  and  longed  for  as  the  scene  of  hjs  dreams  of  future 
usefulness ;  and  Oxford,  the  home  of  the  Tory  and  High  Church 
clergy,  the  stronghold  of  those  tendencies  in  England  which 
seemed  to  make  him  their  peculiar  victim.    And  aeain,  those 
onlv  who  knew  how  long  and  deenl^  he  had  dreaded  the  prin- 
ciples, which  he  now  seemed  to  nimself  to  see  represented  in 
bodily  shape  before  him,  will  understand  the  severity  with 
which,  when  strongly  moved,  he  attacked  this  class  of  opinions. 
"  I  doubt,"  he  said,  m  a  letter  of  1838,  in  vindication  of  the  ab- 
solute repulsion  which  he  felt  at  that  time  to  any  one  professing 
admiration  for  them,  "  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be  a  good  per- 
son to  deal  with  any  body  who  is  inclined  to  Newmanism.  Not 
living  in  Oxford,  and  seeing  only  the  books  of  the  Newmanites,^ 
and  considering  only  their  system,  any  mind  that  can  turn  to- 
wards them,  i.  e.^  their  books  and  their  system,  with  any  thing 
less  than  unmixed  aversion,  appears  to  oe  already  diseased ; 
and,  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  make  allowance  enough  for  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Oxford,  because  I  cannot  present  them  to 
my  mind  distinctly.    You  must  remember  that  their  doctrines 
are  not  to  me  like  a  new  thing,  which,  never  having  crossed 
my  mind  before,  requires  now  a  full  and  impartial  examination ; 
all  their  notions  and  their  arguments  in  defence  of  them,  (abat- 
ing some  surpassing  extravagances  which  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess has  given  birth  to,)  have  been  familiar  to  my  mind  for  years. 
They  are  the  very  errors  which,  in  studying  moral  and  religious 
trutbsy  1  have  continually  had  to  observe  and  to  eschew :  the 
very  essence  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  human  false- 
hood, against  which  the  wisdom  of  God  and  man  has  most 
earnestly  combated, — in  which  man's  folly  and  wickedness  has 
ever  found  its  favourite  nourishment" 

To  these  general  feelings,  which,  though  expressed  at  times 
more  strongly  than  usual,  he  never  altogether  lost,  were  added 
occasional  bursts  of  indignation  at  particular  developments  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  school  to 

1)  Lett  tho  occurrence  of  thta  ptbnue  here  and  elee where  in  Uie  correapondeoce, 
in  fpeiikinf  colIoiioiBlly  of  the  opinions  in  (^aeetion,  •boold.beer  «  more  peraonal  alln- 
eioQ  to  liTJo^indiiridaali  then  wu  io  hii  mindt  >t  i*  rif  ^t  to  give  fron  the  pre&ee  to 
his  fourth  ▼olnme  of  Semons,  hie  own  delibente  notice  of  a  liroilar  oae  of  the  namek 
"In  naoiing  Mr.  Newman  ae  the  chief  author  of  the  lyttem  which  I  have  been  eoneid- 
erinf  1 1  have  in  no  degree  wiihed  to  make  the  queatioo  peiional,  bat  Mr.  Perceval*! 
letter  antborisee  ue  to  conaider  him  aa  one  of  the  autbora  of  it ;  and,  at  I  have  never 
had  anr  perMnal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  could  mention  hia  name  with  no  ihock  to 
any  private  feelinp  either  in  him  or  in  myeelf.  But  I  have  spoken  of  him  limply  aa 
the  maintainer  of  certain  dootiinea,  not  aa  maintaining  them  in  any  particnlar  manner, 
Ihr  len  aa  actuated  by  any  paftleular  modvea." 
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grave  moral  fitolts.  These  occanons  will  appear  in  his  letters 
as  they  occur;  of  which  the  first  and  most  memorahle  was  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity,  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of 
1896. 

His  fedings  at  this  juncture  were  shared  in  some  respects  hy    ^. 
many  others.    Many  on  the  one  hand  who,  in  general  opinion,      \ 
widely  differed  from  him,  were  yet  eijually  with  himself  per- 
suaded that  there  was  great  unfairness  m  the  extracts  then  made 
from  Dr.  Hampden's  writings ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  had  the  '^ 

most  eminent  of  Dr.  Hamjraen's  opponents  sympathy  with  the  ^ 

general  conduct  and  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  their  sup- 
porters. But  there  were  several  points  which  combined  to  make  ^ 
It  peculiarly  exasperating  to  himself.  The  very  fact  of  an  op-  ^ 
position  to  an  appointment,  which  on  public  grounds  he  had  so 
much  desired,  was  in  itself  irritating,— ihe  accusations,  which, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  were  based  on  subtle  distinctions,  alien 
amte  to  his  taste  and  his  character,  and  especially  calculated  to 
ofiend  and  astonish  him,— the  general  gathering  of  the  Clergy, 
both  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  fanatics,  and  those  whom  he 
emphatically  denounced  as  the  party  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  to 
condemn,  in  his  judgment,  on  false  grounds,  by  an  irregular 
tribunal,  an  innocent  individual, — provoked  in  equal  measure 
his  anffer  and  his  scorn ;  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his 
natural  impetuosity  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  riffht 

Whatever  feelings  had  been  long  smouldering  in  his  mind 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  and  High  Church 
partjr,  which  for  the  last  three  years  had  been  engaged  with 
him  in  such  extreme  hostility,  took  fire  at  last  at  the  sight  of 
that  spirit,  displaying  itSfelf  in  that  place,  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  under  such  a  form,  with  such  tremendous  strength  and  ve- 
hemence. And,  as  usual,  the  whole  scene  was  invested  in  his 
eyes  with  a  tenfold  interest  by  the  general  principles  which  it 
seemed  to  involve.  In  the  place  of  the  Oxford  Convocation 
there  arose  before  him  the  image,  which  he  declared  that  he 
cculd  notDut  away  from  him,  of  the  Nonjurors  reviling  Burnet 
^r  the  Council  of  Constance  condemning  Huss—of  the  Juda- 
izers  banded  together  against  St  Paul. 

That  the  obiect  of  attack  was  not  himself,  but  another,  and 
that  other  barely  known  to  him,  only  made  it  the  more  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  keep  silence ;  and  accordingly,  under  the  influence 
ol  these  combined  feelings,  and  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  com- 
position, he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  April,  1836.'  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  a 
subject  of  which  the  immediate  interest  is  passed  away,  and  of 
which  the  mention  must  give  pain  to  many  concerned.    But, 

1)  The  title  the  «  Oxford  Malignaau,**  wu  affixed  by  the  Editor  without  hia 
beiuf  in  toy  way  eoocemed  in  it. 
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though  only  a  temporary  production,  it  forms  a  feature  in  hi« 
life  too  marked  to  oe  passed  over  without  notice.  On  the  one 
hand  it  completely  represents  his  own  strong  feeUng  at  the  time, 
and  in  impassioned  earnestness,  force  of  expression,  and  power 
of  narrative,  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  thing  he  ever  wrote ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  contains  the  roost  severe  and  vehement  be- 
cause the  most  personal,  language  which  he  ever  allowed  nim- 
seif  deliberately  to  use.  The  oflSnce  caused  b^  it,  even  amongst 
his  friends,  was  very  great ;  and  whatever  feeling,  political  or 
theological,  existed  against  him  was  for  the  time  considerably 
aggravated  by  it  It  was  his  only  published  notice  of  the  Oxford 
School  between  his  third  and  fourOi  volumes  of  Sermons ;  but, 
though  he  never  again  expressed  himself  with  equal  vehemence, 
these  proceedings  at  Oxford  led  an  impression  upon  his  roina 
which  he  never  entirely  lost,  and  which  showed  itself  long  aller- 
wards  in  the  stronger  language  of  moral  condemnation  which 
he  used  in  speaking  of  the  views  in  question. 

II.  The  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  new 
London  University,  wbb  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
then  Chancellor  of^the  Exchequer,  in  September,  1635;  and  he 
resolved  to  accept  it  with  the  same  views,  with  which  he  had 
some  years  before  thought  of  becoming  a  Professor  in  tlie  older 
institution  of  the  same  name,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  religious 
influence  to  its  proceedings,  and  of  realizing  the  visions,  which 
he  had  long  fondly  entertained,  of  a  great  institution  of  national 
education,  which  should  (to  use  his  own  words)  be  Christian, 
yet  not  sectarian.  He  at  first  consented  to  "join  it,  without  in- 
sisting on  a  Scriptural  Examination ;  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
fact,  that  such  an  examination  was  not  practicable  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  different  classes  of  Christians;  and  on  the 
hope,  which  he  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  Christian  character 
of  the  University  might  be  secured  without  it."  But,  "  when," 
he  adds,  "  on  coming  to  think  and  talk  more  on  the  subject,  I 
was  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Scriptural  examination 
was  both  practicable  and  all  but  indispensable '' — "  when  Whate- 
Iv  assurea  me  of  its  proved  practicability  in  Ireland — when  Yates, 
the  Unitarian,  to  wnom  I  wrote  on  the  subject,  agreed  with  me 
also, — and  when  I  found  that  there  was  a  very  great  necessity  for 
avowinff  the  Christian  principle  strongly,  because  Unbeliet  was 
evidently  making  a  cat's  paw  of  Dissent,"  he  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  of  recommending  the  introduction  o(  the  Scriptures  as 
a  part  of  the  classical  examinations  for  every  degree. 

The  suggestion  of  his  views  was,  even  to  those  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  most  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him,  more  or  less 
unexpected ;  whilst  the  majorit}'  of  the  Senate  was  either  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  them.  But  he  pressed  them  with  all  his  natural 
eagernesn  and  earnestness : — "  I  do  not  understand,"  was  his 
characteristic  answer  to  the  argument,  that,  though  the  measure 
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was  in  itself  right,  the  times  would  not  bear  it — ^  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  times  can  help  bearing  what  an  honest  man  has 
the  resolution  to  do.  They  may  hinder  his  views  from  gaining 
full  success,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the  moral  force  of  his  protest 
against  them,  and  at  any  rate  they  cannot  make  him  do  their 
work  without  his  own  co-operation."  Accordingly,  though 
debarred  by  his  occupations  at  Rugby  from  making  more  than 
two  or  three  short  visits  to  London,  and  from  communicating 
with  his  colleagues  except  by  letter^  and  in  spite  of  the  want,  of 
which  he  was  now  painfully  conscious,  of  the  art  of  managing 
bodies  of  men  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted,  he  so  far 
succeeded  as,  on  December  2, 1837,  to  carry  a  resolution, ''  That, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  shall  pass  an  examination  either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels, 
or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  in 
Scripture  History."  This  measure  roused  great  objections, 
chieny  on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed  to  infringe  on  the 
original  princinle  of  the  Charter ;  which,  whilst  it  spoke  of 
intending  the  University  to  promote  "  religion,"  spoke  also  of  its 
comprehension  of  all  denominations.  Partly  in  consequence  of 
remonstrances  from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  from  the 
Council  of  University  College — ^partly,  on  the  strong  represen- 
tation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  whom  an  appeal  had 
been  made  by  the  remonstrants  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
— a  larger  meeting  was  summoned  on  February  7th,  1838,  in 
which  tlie  former  motion  was  overruled,  and  in  its  place  it  was 
resolved,  "  That  examination  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  and  in  Scripture 
History,  shall  be  instituted  in  this  University ;  to  be  followed  by 
certificates  of  proficiencv ;  and  that  all  candidates  for  Degrees 
in  Arts  may,  if  they  think  proper,  undergo  such  Examination." 

Although  feeling  that  tne  principle  for  which  he  contended 
had  been  abandoned,  he  was  unwilling  for  a  time  to  leave  the 
Senate;  partly  from  reluctance  to  take  a  step  as  a  private 
individual  which  might  seem  like  a  censure  or  those  cishops 
who  still  (elt  it  their  duty  to  remain  on  the  Board ;  but  chieny 
with  a  hope  of  rendering  this  Scriptural  examination  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  of  making  it  evident  that  the  Degree  in  Arts 
was  considered  incomplete  without  it  Failing  in  this,  partly 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  members  of  King's  College, 
and  other  institutions  subordinate  to  the  London  University, 
partly  from  the  active  opposition  in  the  Board  itself,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  disuniting  the  scriptural  Examination  altogether  from 
the  Degree,  he  finally  withdrew  from  the  Senate  in  November, 
1838. 

The  only  permanent  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  voluntary  Scriptural  Examination.  But  the  whole 
contest,  which  is  so  fully  described  in  the  ensuing  letters  as  not 
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to  need  further  comments  here,  was  one  of  the  most  charaeter- 
istic  passages  of  his  life.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  was  hrought  into  direct  collision  with  the  extreme  section  of 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  with  the  tendency  to  keep  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion  distinct  from  national  literatare  and 
education,  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  great  and  growing 
evil  in  English  society.  Nor  was  it  the  less  interesting  at  this 
time  from  its  connexion  with  his  longer  contest  with  the  Oxford 
School,  as  showing  how  his  antipathy  to  one  extreme  had  only 
made  his  antipathy  to  its  opposite  more  intense ;  how  strongly 
he  felt  his  isolation  from  Doth  parties,  when  he  was  almost 
equally  condemned,  in  London  as  a  bigot,  and  in  Oxford  as  a 
latituoinarian.  On  either  side  his  public  and  private  experience 
converged  into  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters  : 
— *'  When  I  look  round  upon  boys  or  men,  there  seems  to  me 
some  one  point  or  quality  which  distin^ishes  really  noble  per- 
sons from  ordinary  ones ;  it  is  not  religious  feeling — it  is  not 
honesty  or  kindness ; — but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  moral  thought- 
fulness;  which  is  at  once  strengthening  and  softening  and 
elevating^  which  makes  a  man  love  Christ  instead  of  being  a 
fanatic,  and  love  truth  witliout  being  cold  or  hard." 


CXV.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  November  18,  163S. 

You  are  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  returned  to  London ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  wonder  what  induces  me  to  write  to  you  again  so  soon.  My 
reason  is,  that,  if  I  find  that  you  have  time  to  do  it,  I  meditate  a  yet  far- 
ther encroachment  on  your  leisure,  on  a  matter  of  public  interest,  as  I 
think,  as  well  as  one  which  concerns  me  personally.  The  *'  Idea"  of  my 
life,  to  which  I  think  every  thought  of  my  mind  more  or  less  tends,  is  the 
perfecting  the  "  idea "  of  the  Edward  the  Sixth  Reformers^ — the  con- 
structing a  truly  national  and  Christian  Church,  and  a  truly  national  and 
Christian  system  of  education.  The  more  immediate  question  now  is, 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  The  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
the  London  University,  is  to  be  answered  by  appointing  a  body  of  Exami- 
ners by  Royal  Charier,  with  power  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  on  students  of  the  London  University  and  of  King's  College, 
and  of  such  other  places  of  education  as  the  Crown  from  time  to  time  may 
name.  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Arts, — ^not 
without  much  hesitation,  and  many  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  plan — 
but  desirous,  if  possible,  to  exercise  some  influence  on  a  measure,  which 
seems  to  me  full  of  very  important  consequen<%s  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Before  I  knew  any  thing  about  this,  I  had  written  a  Pamphlet  on  the 
Admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities ;  not  meaning  to  publish  it 
directly,  if  at  all ;  but  wishing  to  embody  my  view  of  the  whole  question, 
in  which,  of  course,  I  take  tl^  deepest  interest.  Now,  if  I  act  with  this 
new  Board,  I  am  more  disposed  to  publish  my  own  views  fiR'  my  own 
justification,  lest  any  man  should  think  me  an  advocate  for  the  plan  of 
naUonal  education  without  Christianity ;  which  I  utterly  abhor.    But  I 
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•Ill  well  nigh  dnren  beiide  mywlf*  ^idien  I  think  that  to  this  monstnMity 
we  are  Jiltely  to  come  ;  became  the  lealota  o[  difierent  aeets,  (including  in 
thia  tenn  the  Eetabliflhment,  pace  Aichiepiaoopi  Cantoarenaia,)  will  haTe 
no  Chriatianity  without  Sectarianian. 

Now,  if  yon  have  time  to  look  at  it,  I  should  like  to  aend  yon  up  my 
MS.  for  your  full  and  free  commenta,  including  also  your  opinion  aa  to 
the  expediency  of  publication  or  no.  Tell  me  alao,  particularly,  what 
points  need  fuller  development.  I  have  so  thought  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  believe  that  I  see  my  way  in  it  so  clearly,  that  I  may  perhapa 
state,  aa  self-evident  propoeitions,  things  which  to  others  may  be  start- 
ling. Our  Church  now  has  a  strict  bond  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  none 
at  all  in  matteia  of  practice  ;  which  seems  to  me  a  double  error.  The 
Apostles  began  with  the  most  general  of  all  bonds  in  point  of  opinion — 
the  simple  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God — not  that  they  meant 
to  rest  there  ;  but  that,  if  you  organize  and  improve  the  Church  morally, 
you  will  improve  its  tone  theoretically  ;  till  you  get  an  agreement  in  what 
ia  essential  Christian  principle,  and  a  perfect  tolerance  of  difleienoea  in 
unessential  opiniona.  But  now,  the  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  Church, 
that  is,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  like  Christ,— earth  like 
Heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — is  all  lost ; 
and  men  look  upon  it  as  "  an  institution  for  religious  instruction  and  reli- 
gious  worship,"  thus  robbing  it  of  its  life  and  universality,  makina;  it  an 
affikir  of  clergy,  not  of  people— of  preaching  and  ceremonies,  not  of  living 
— of  Sundays  and  synagogues,  instead  of  one  of  all  days  and  all  places, 
houses,  streets,  towns,  and  country.  I  believe  that  the  Government  are 
well  diapoeed,  and  I  wiah  at  any  rate  to  try  them.  I  know  at  leaat  what 
I  mean  myaelf,  and  have  a  definite  object  before  me,  which,  if  I  cannot 
reach,  I  would  at  leaat  come  aa  near  to  it  aa  I  can 
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Sofby,  November  4, 1835. 
[Af^er  Btating  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  London  University.] 
I  hold  mjrself  bound  to  influence,  so  fiur  as  I  may  be  able,  the  working  of 
a  great  experiment,  which  will  probably  in  the  end  affect  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  the  country.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  the  establishment  of  more  sectarian  places  of  education,  which  will 
be  the  case  if  you  have  regular  colleges  for  Dissenters ;  and  yet  Dissent- 
ers must  and  ought  to  have  Degreea ;  and  you  shut  them  out  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  No  man  can  feel  more  atrongly  than  I  do  the  neceasary 
imperfection  of  the  proposed  system,  and  its  certain  inferiority  to  what 
the  old  Universities  might  be  made,  or  even  to  what  they  are,  I  suppoee, 
actually.  No  man  can  more  dread  the  co-operators  with  whom  I  may 
poesibiy  have  to  work,  or  the  principle  which  an  active  party  are  endea- 
vouring to  carry  into  education,  that  it  shall  or  can  exist  independent  of 
Christianity.  But  the  excuse  of  these  men,  and  their  probable  success, 
arises  out  of  the  Oxford  sectarianiam.  You  have  identified  Chriatianity 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and — aa  there  are  many  who  will  not  bear 
the  latter, — indifferent  men,  or  unbelievers,  believe  that  it  must  follow 
that  they  fannot  be  taught  the  former.  The  question  goes  through  the 
whole  frame  of  our  society.  Nothing  more  reaaonable  than  that  national 
education  riionld  be  in  accoidanoe  with  the  natioiial  religion ;  nothing 
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mote  noble  or  more  wiM  in  my  judgment  tban  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Reformera  on  this  point.  Bnt  the  Established  Chnrch  is  only  the  religion 
of  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Reformers, 
or  rather  their  snecessors  in  Elizabeth's  time,  wished  to  root  ont  Dissent 
by  the  strong  hand.  This  was  wicked,  as  I  think,  as  well  as  foolish  :  bat 
then,  if  we  do  not  root  ont  Dissent,  and  so  keep  the  E^stablishment  co-ez- 
tensive  with  the  nation,  we  must  extend  the  E^ablishment,  or  else  in  the 
end  there  will  and  onght  to  be  no  Establishment  at  all,  which  I  consider 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Bnt  I  see  every  thing  tending  to  secta- 
rianiam :  and  I  heard  a  very  good  man  speaking  with  complacency  of 
the  state  of  things  in  America,  where  the  different  sects,  it  seems,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  separated  from  each  other.  And  this  Lb  a  uat- 
nral  and  sure  consequence  of  having  no  Establishment,  because  then  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  every  sect  plays  out  its  own  play,  and  there  is  no 
great  external  reason  for  union.  Bnt  on  the  present  Oxford  qrstem  or 
spirit,  the  Establishment  is  merely  identified  with  a  party,  and  makes  half 
the  nation  regard  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  believe  that  that  party  and  the 
party  of  the  Dissenters  are  alike  detestable,  alike  ignorant,  narrow-mind- 
ed, and  unchristian  ;  only  the  Church  party  are  the  least  excusable,  be- 
cause they  sin  against  ftr  greater  opportunities  and  means  of  light.  My 
own  firm  belief  is,  that  every  difference  of  opinion  amongst  Christians  is 
either  remediable  by  time  and  mutual  fairness,  or  elsie  is  indifferent :  and 
this,  I  believe,  would  be  greatly  furthered,  if  we  would  get  rid  entirely  of 
the  false  traditional  standard  of  interpretation,  and  interpret  Scripture 
solely  by  itself.  I  think  that  in  your  Sermon  on  Unauthoritative  Tradi- 
tion, you  have  unawares  served  the  cause  of  error  and  schism :  for  I 
should  just  reverse  that  argument,  and^ — instead  of  saying  that  we  should 
bring  in  tradition  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  which  Scripture  appears  to 
recognize,  but  does  not  clearly  develope, — I  should  say,  that,  because 
Scripture  does  not  clearly  develope  them,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be 
taught  as  essential,  nor  with  any  greater  degree  of  precision  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture :  and  then  I  believe  that  we  should  have  Christian 
truth  exactly  in  its  own  proper  proportions  ; — ^what  is  plain,  and  what  is 
essential,  being  in  effect  controvertible  terms ; — ^whereas,  I  am  satisfied, 
that  Church  authority,  whether  early  or  late,  is  as  rotten  a  staff  as  ever 
was  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt's^ — it  will  go  into  a  man's  hand  to  pierce  him. 

CZVII.     TO  REV.  F.  C.  BLACKSTONE. 

Ru^y,  Novtmber  11, 183Ek 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  lately,  by  one  or  two 

eiicumstances,  to  the  spread  of  Henry  Drummond's  party,  who  claim  to 
possess  a  renewal  of  the  spiritual  giifts  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  call  themselves  the  only  true  Church.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  lately  heard  any  more  of  the  question,  or  have  seen  any 
reason  to  alter  your  views  about  it.  The  intolerance  of  their  presumption 
in  caUing  themselves  the  only  true  Church,  would,  to  my  mind,  go  very 
near  to  decide  against  them  ;  but  in  all  respects  they  seem  to  me  to  re- 
semble those  fanatical  sects,  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and 
will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of 
the  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church,  which  I  think  at  first  si^t  is  start- 
ling, I  am  inctined  to  believe  that  it  is  truly  accounted  f>r  by  the  suppoei- 
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tion  that  none  bat  the  Apostles  ever  conferred  these  gifts,  and  that  there- 
Ibre^thejr  ceased  of  course  after  one  generation.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
state  of  the  Apostolical  Churches  was  so  pure,  or  that  of  the  Churches  in 
the  next  centurjr  so  degenerate,  as  to  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gifts  as  a  sign  of  Grod's  displeasure,  seeing  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 
were  then  and  ever  have  been  vouchsafed  abundantly, — which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  God's  abandonment.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  at  any  time  plainly  apostatized,  although  it  has  been 
greatly  unworthy  of  its  privileges  ;  nor  that  the  doctrin^  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied and  Christ  risen,  has  been  so  forsaken,  as  that  the  very  standard  of 
Christianity  should  need  to  be  planted  afresh.  But,  if  so,  then  the  parallel 
with  the  Jewish  Church  fails :  for  the  final  guilt  of  the  Jewish  Church 
consisted  in  refusing  to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  its  system,  as 
wrought  in  Christ ;  and  therefore,  without  apostatizing  from  the  old,  they 
fell  because  they  refused  the  new.  But  ours  being  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times,  a  new  system  is  with  us  not  to  be  looked  for  ;  and,  if  we 
hold  fast  the  principles  of  (he  Grospel,  we  have  no  other  object  to  look  to 
than  that  great  one,  which  indeed  has  been  enough  neglected, — the  work- 
ing out  and  carrying  into  all  earthly  institutions  the  practical  fruits  of  these 
principles.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Quakers  stand  nobly  distin- 
guished from  the  multitude  of  fanatics,  by  sebing  the  true  point  of  Chris- 
tian advancement^ — ^the  development  of  the  principles  of  the  Go^l  in  the 
moral  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  some  foolish- 
nesses should  have  so  marred  their  efficiency,  or  their  efibrts  against  wan 
and  oathift  would  surely  ere  this  have  been  more  snccessful.     .     .    . 

CXYIII.      TO  BIB.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Ra^y,  Deeember  18, 183& 
I  It  is  ill  answering  your  long  and  kind  letter  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  I  am  liable  to  be  interrupted  every  moment  by 
calls  from  my  boys  who  are  going  home,  and  when  I  am  going  myself  to 
start  with  a  patriarehal  party  of  seventeen  souls  at  seven  o'clock  to-mor- 
row for  Westmoreland.  I  think  that  there  runs  through  your  letter,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  a  constant  assumption  that  the  Conservative  party  is 
the  orthodox  one  ;  a  very  natural  assumption  in  the  friends  of  an  existing 
system,  or,  as  I  think,  in  any  one  who  has  not  satisfied  himself,  as  I  have, 
that  Conservatism  \a  always  wrong  ;  so  thoroughly  wrong  in  principle, 
that,  even  when  the  particular  reform  proposed  may  be  by  no  means  the 
best  possible,  yet  it  is  good  as  a  triumph  over  Conservatism ; — ^the  said  Con- 
servatism being  the  worst  extreme,  according  to  both  of  Aristotle's  defini- 
tions, firat,  as  most  opposed  to  the  mean  in  itself,  since  man  became  cor- 
rupt ;  and  secondly,  as  being  the  evil  that  we  are  all  most  prone  to — I 
m]rself  being  conservative  in  all  my  instincts,  and  only  being  otherwise  by 
an  effort  of  my  reason  or  principle,  as  one  overcomes  all  one's  other  bad 
propensities.  I  think  Conservatism  fiir  worse  than  Toryism,  if  by  Tory- 
isili  be  meant  a  fondness  for  monarchical  or  even  despotic  government ; 
for  despotism  may  often  further  the  advance  of  a  nation,  and  a  good  dic- 
tatorship may  be  a  very  excellent  thing,  as  I  believe  of  Louis  Philippe's 
government  at  this  moment,  thinking  Guizot  to  be  a  great  and  good  man 
who  is  looking  steadily  forwards ;  but  Conservatism  always  looks  back- 
wards, and  therefore,  under  whatever  form  of  government,  I  think  it  the 
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enemy  of  all  good.  And  if  yon  ask  me  how  I  can  act  with  the  present 
Ministers,  with  many  of  whom  I  am  iar  from  sympathizing ;  I  answer, 
that  I  would  act  with  them  against  the  ConservatiTes  as  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  acted  with  Somerset  and  Northumberland  and  the  Rnssells  of  that 
day,  not  as  thinking  them  the  best  or  wisest  of  men,  but  as  men  who 
were  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Reform  against  Conservatism,  and  who 
therefore  were  serving  the  cause  of  their  country  and  of  mankind,  when 
Fisher  and  More  and  Tonstall,  better  men  individually,  would  have 
grievously  injured  both.    This  I  should  say,  even  if  I  judged  of  the  two 

parties  as  you  do But  I  am  running  on  unreasonably,  and  time 

is  precious ;  my  meaning  is,  that  had  I  been  a  Conservative,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  act  of  mine  would  have  ever  been  considered  as  going  out  of 
my  way  into  politics ;  but  on  the  other  side,  "  defendit  numerus  ;**  and 
that  is  called  zeal  for  the  Church,  which  in  me  is  called  political  violence. 
We  are  all  well,  and  I  am  marvellously  untired  by  our  five  week^  exam- 
ination ;  but  still  I  expect  to  rejoice  in  the  mountains. 

CXIZ.     TO  W.  EMPSON,   ESO. 

^uraary  8, 1836. 
.  .  .  .  I  find  even  in  private  life,  and  amongst  men  of  the  Tory 
party  who  are  most  favourable  specimens  of  it,  a  tone  of  increased  vira- 
fence,  interfering  even  with  private  relations,  which  really  seems  almost 
like  the  harbinger  of  civil  war.  In  London,  I  have  no  doubt,  all  this, 
externally,  at  least,  is  softened  ;  but  in  the  country,  where  men  live  more 
apart,  their  passions  seem  to  me  to  be  daily  exasperating,  and  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  present  conamercial  prosperity  would  find,  I  fear,  a  bitter 
temper  already  existing -to  receive  the  increased  embittering  of  private 
distress.  My  great  fear  is,  that  the  English  are  indifferent  to  justice  when 
it  is  not  on  their  own  side,  and  that  therefore  in  this  Irish  Church  question 
the  Ministers  will  fare  as  Lord  Chatham  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  be  outvoted,  overruled  and  driven  from  power.  And  then 
what  is  the  "  Avenir  "  which  any  Tory  can  imagine  to  himself  within  the 
very  limits  of  possibility  T  For  whether  Ireland  remain  in  its  present 
barbarism,  or  grow  in  health  and  civilization,  in  either  case  the  downfall 
of  the  present  Establishment  is  certain  ;  a  savage  people  will  not  endure 
the  insult  of  a  hostile  religion,  a  civilizeid  one  will  reasonably  insist  on 
having  their  own. 


OXZ.    TO  CHEVALIER  BUNBEN. 

Fox  How,  Febmary  1,  1836w 

Let  me  thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  dedication  of 

the  Article  on  the  Sabine  cities,  for  it  roused  me  to  go  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  having  begun  with  ^neas,  I  have 
&iriy  brought  down  the  history  to  the  institution  of  the  Tribnneship.  I 
believe  I  have  never  written  without  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  to  be 
able  to  ask  you  questions ;  yon  must  expect,  therefore,  presently  to  have 
a  string  of  interrogatories,  after  I  have  first  told  you  the  plan  and  contents 

of  what  I  have  hitherto  done I  need  not  tell  yon  how  entirely 

I  have  fed  upon  Niebnhr ;  in  fact  I  have  done  little  more  than  put  hk 
fint  volnms  into  m  diaps  more  fit  for  gensial,  or  at  least  in  Engtish  raad- 
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era»  ummiiig  fan  conoliMioiM  tB  prored,  where  he  was  oUiged  to  pwe  the 
proof  in  detail.  I  aappoee  that  he  nraat  have  ahared  so  mnch  of  human 
infirmity  aa  to  have  fallen  aometimea  into  error ;  bat  I  coniisaB  that  I  do 
not  jet  know  a  aingle  point  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  difier  from  him ; 
and  my  reapect  for  him  ao  increaaea  the  more  I  atudy  him,  that  I  am  like- 
ly to  grow  even  euperatitioua  in  my  veneration,  and  to  be  afraid  of  ex- 

preaaing  my  diasent  even  if  I  believed  him  to  be  wrong Though 

I  deeply  feel  my  own  want  of  knowledge,  yet  I  know  of  no  one  in  Eng- 
land who  can  help  me  ;  ao  little  are  we  on  a  level  with  you  in  Germany 
in  our  attention  to  each  points.  What  would  I  jpve  to  recover  the  Histo- 
ry of  Siaeima,  or  any  contemporary  account  of  the  war  of  Mariua  and 
Sylla  T  Once  more,  is  any  thing  doing  about  decyphering  the  Etruacan 
or  Oacan  languagea,  and  what  authority  is  there  for  mating  the  Oacan 
and  SabeUian  tribea  diatinct  1  whereaa  I  cannot  but  think  they  all  belong 
to  one  atock,  distinct  from  the  Latina  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  Etras- 
cana  on  the  other. 

I  will  now  release  you  from  the  Roman  Hiatory.  I  am  alao  engaged  upon 
the  three  PaatoraJ  Epistles,  aa  I  believe  I  told  yon.  Do  not  all  the  three  Epis- 
tles appear  to  belong  to  a  period  in  Paurs  life  later  than  that  recorded  in 
the  Acts  ;  and  must  they  not  have  been  written  nearly  at  the  same  time  t 
In  the  Ist  Timothy,  iii.  15,  do  you  approve  of  Grieabach's  atopping  of  the 
paasage,  when  he  joina  the  worda  vrvXot  «ai  lipatana  riis  i>ti$(t9t  vnth  the 
following  verse  T  I  cannot  well  make  up  my  mind,  whether  to  agree 
with  it  or  no  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  words  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
Church,  they  do  not  describe  what  it  is  de  facto,  but  what  it  oug^t  to  be. 
"  Take  care  that  no  error  through  thy  foult  creep  into  that  Chnroh  which 
was  designed  by  God  to  be  nothing  but  a  pillar  and  baaia  of  truth."  Then 
ineHiptw  rjk  tinfiitmt  may  fitly  be  tranalated,  I  auppose,  the  "  Revelation 
of  Christianity,  the  secret  which  Christianity  has  to  impart  to  its  own  ini- 
tiated." The  ^iwr4^i«r  T%  sin&Mi  ia  Christ,  as  the  ^wr^ov  i%  Av^^iat 
is  Antichrist.  Here  again  I  must  stop,  thouf^  I  have  much  more  to  say. 
I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  your  son's  joining  us  in  June,  and 
aeeing  tins  delicious  country  with  us  in  July.  But  five  long  months  of 
work  intervene  between  this  present  time  and  cmr  summer  holidays. 
May  Christ's  Spirit  enable  roe  to  turn  them  to  profit,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
live  thnm^  them. 


OZXI.     TO  J.  C.  PLATT,  E8a« 

Fox  How,  Fsbnnry  5, 1836. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lie- 

ber,  about  Education,  and  thought  him  the  more  worthy  of  having  had  ao 
much  interooniae  with  Niebuhr.  I  entirely  agree  widi  what  Dr.  Lieber 
says,  and  wiah  that  people  were  more  aware  of  the  truth  of  it  in  England. 
We  are  goiisg,  however,  to  have  a  very  important  experiment  begun  here 
in  the  new  London  University ;  of  which,  as  yon  may  have  perhape  heard, 
I  am  likely,  if  the  present  Government  standa,  to  beoome  one  of  the  mem- 
ben.  There  will  then  probably  be  brought  to  iarae  thia  great  question, 
whether  the  people  of  England  have  any  value  whatever  for  Chriatianity 
without  aectarianism  ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  of  those  who  are  above 
sectarianism  are  quite  aa  indiffisrent  to  Christianity  ;  while  almoat  all  who 
proto  to  value  Christiuiity  nemt  when  tey  are  bronght  to  the  test,  to 
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can  only  fer  thdr  own  aect.  Now  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  ail  our  eda- 
catioQ  must  be  Christian,  and  not  be  sectarian ;  I  woald  ask  noijnestions 
as  to  what  denomination  of  Christians  any  student  belonged  to  ;  or,  if  I 
did,  I  should  only  do  it  for  the  express  pnipoae  of  SToidingin  my  examin- 
ation all  those  particular  points,  in  which  I  might  happen  to  differ  from 
him.  But  I  riu>uld  as  certainly  assume  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  both 
in  examining  him  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  and  his- 
tory of  other  writers,  I  should  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  his  views 
of  ak  were  Christian,  and  should  think  it  quite  right  to  inquire  what  was 
his  knowledge  of  the  evidences  and  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme.  I  see 
that  a  Jew  has  just  been  elected  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  the  very 
name  diows  the  moostroosness  of  this ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wia- 
dom  of  those  who  say  that  a  Roman  Catholic  or  an  Unitarian  is  as  bad  as 
a  Jew,  and  who  thus  drive  other  men  to  say  that,  as  some  pretended  reli- 
gious distinctions  are  no  real  moral  distinctions,  so  all  religious  distinctions 
are  unimportant ;  and  Jew,  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  or  Benthamite  may  all 
be  educated  together.  No  doubt  they  may  be  taught  phjrsical  sdenoe  to- 
gether ;  but  phjrsical  science  is  not  education  ;  and  how  they  can  be  in- 
structed in  moral  science  together,  when  their  views  of  life  aie  so  difierent, 

is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  understand I  am  satisfied  that  the 

real  good  must  be  done  through  something  in  the  form  of  a  Newspaper  or 
Histwical  Magazine.  Yon  must  begin  wi£  teaching  people  to  understand, 
if  you  can,  wlut  they  will  feel  an  interest  in  and  talk  about ;  it  is  of  no 
use  to  attempt  to  create  an  interest  for  indifferent  things,  natural  history, 
or  general  literature,  which  every  eensible  man  feels  to  be  the  play  of  life 
and  not  its  business.  I  hold  with  Algernon  Sidney,  that  there  are  but 
two  things  of  vital  importance^ — ^thoee  which  he  caUs  Religion  and  Poli- 
tics, but  which  I  would  raUier  call  our  duties  and  aflfections  tovirards  God, 
and  our  duties  and  feelings  towards  men  ;  science  and  literature  are  but 
a  poor  make  up  for  the  want  of  these. 

I  have  been  at  work  on  the  Roman  History  with  very  great  delight, 
and  also  with  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have  begun  the  Roman 
History  from  the  beginning,  and  I  could  not  have  any  work  which  I 
should  more  enjoy ;  if  I  live,  I  hope  to  carry  on  the  History  till  the  sixth 
century,  and  end  it  with  the  foundation  of  the  modem  kingdoms  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Western  Empire.  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  when  you 
can,  and  believe  me  that  I  shall  always  feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  your 
proceedings. 

CXZII.     TO  MR.  JUSTICB  COLEfilDOB. 

Rugbj,  Marok  8, 1838, 
I  erred  in  Bending  you  my  manuscript ;  not  that  I  do  not  heartily  thank 
you  for  your  conmients,  which  as  to  the  good  of  the  work  itself  were  more 
useful  than  if  you  had  more  agreed  with  me  ;  but  I  would  not  for  the  sake 
of  an  hjrpothetical  publication  have  caused  yon  to  dwell  on  page  after 
page  of  matter  in  which  you  could  not  sympathize,  and  which  I  fear  grat- 
ed harshly  upon  your  notions  and  tastes.  I  did  it  in  ignorance  ;  for  I 
really  fancied, — ^without  any  authority,  I  believe — but  sdll  I  &ncied  that 
you  agreed  with  me  as  to  Uie  desirableness  of  opening  the  Universities, 
and  would  sympathize,  therefore,  in  the  general  drift  (f  what  I  had  writ- 
ten.   Otherwise  I  iboald  not  have  thought  it  fidr  to  trouble  yon  with  it. 
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Bat  the  whole  thing  makes  me  most  eameat  that  we  AoM.  eoon* 
meet,  not'to  argue,  bat  rather  to  feel  the  many  points  of  tme  aympathy 
between  ns,  and  to  get  oar  notions  of  each  other  refreshed,  so  to  speali, 
in  all  their  totality.  Yoa  get  from  me  two  or  three  letters  a  year ;  in 
these  I  cannot  represent  what  is  really  my  life's  bosiness  and  state  of 
mind,  for  school  afiairs  woald  not  interest  yoa,  nor  will  the  qaiet  scenes 
of  mere  family  life  bear  description.  I  therefore  write  natarally  of  pablic 
matters,  of  questions  of  general  interest ;  and  I  write  upon  them  as  I 
feel,  that  is,  decidedly  and  deeply.  But  this  prodoces  a  fiilse  impreanon 
upon  your  mind,  as  if  these  feelings  occupied  me  predominantly,  and  you 
express  a  wish  that  I  would  conoentnte  my  energies  upon  the  schod, 
my  own  bosiness.  Why  you  cannot  surely  think  that  Hawtrey  or  your 
brother  Edward  or  any  man  in  England  does  so  more  than  I  do?  I 
should  feel  it  the  greatest  possible  reproach,  if  I  were  oonsdons  of  doing 
otherwise.  But  idthongh  a  school,  like  a  parish  or  any  other  occupation 
in  which  our  business  is  to  act  morally  upon  our  neighbours,  affords  in 
feet  infinite  employment,  and  no  man  can  eyer  say  that  he  has  done  all 
that  he  might  doi — still  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  I  can  truly 
ssy,  that  I  live  for  the  school ;  that  very  pamphlet  which  I  sent  you  was 
written  almost  entirely  at  Fox  How,  and  my  own  employment  here  has 
been  all  of  a  kind  to  bear  directly  upon  the  school  work ;  fint  Thncydi- 
des,  and  now  the  Roman  History,  and  subjects  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Scripmres,  or  else  my  Sermons.  Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  wish 
my  mind  to  feel  less  or  to  think  less  upon  public  matters ;  ere  it  does  so, 
its  powera  must  be  paralyzed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  active  my 
own  mind  is,  and  the  more  it  works  upon  grest  moral  and  political  points, 
the  better  for  the  school ;  not,  of  course,  for  the  folly  of  proselytizing  the 
boys,  but  because  education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a  mechanical  process, 
and  the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  more 
clearly  and  readily  he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  cultivate 
the  mind  of  another.  And  to  this  I  find  myself  coming  more  and  more  ; 
I  care  less  snd  less  for  information,  more  and  more  for  the  pure  exercise 
of  the  mind ;  for  answering  a  question  concisely  and  comprehensively, 
for  showing  a  command  of  huigusge,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought,  and  power  of  combination. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  winter  at  Fox  How I  went 

over  to  Keswick  for  one  day,  and  called  on  Sonthey,  and  saw  him  and 
his  daughten  Kate  and  Bertha.  Southey  is  much  altered  fix>m  his  heavy 
domestic  trial,  and  perhaps  from  his  constant  occupations-  He  reads  as 
he  walks,  which  I  told  him  I  would  not  venture  to  do,  though  so  much 
younger  than  he  was ;  it  is  so  constant  a  strain,  that  1  do  not  wonder 

that  his  hair  is  gray What  a  great  man  your  uncle  was, 

that  iB,^intellectually !  for  something,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  wanting 
to  hinder  us  from  calling  him  a  great  man  drXik,  But  where  has  he  left 
his  equsl  7 


CXZIII.      *  TO  C.  J.  VAUOHAN,   ESQ. 
(On  hit  taoeen  at  CunMdgv.) 

Bogby,  M«i«]i7,1836. 
I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mn.  Vauc^an  a  few  lines 
on  Friday  evening,  which  I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  my  writing  to 
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Tomtelf .  Bnt  yov  know  how  heartily  I  ahoiild  rejoice  st  finu  tnenm, 
and  I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  to  infonn  me  of  it. 

I  am  truly  glad  indeed  and  thankful  that  you  have  done  ao  well,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  credit  which  you  have  conferred  upon  Rugby.  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  are  coming  to  us  in  June,  a  time  when  I  hope  to  enjoy 
your  company  fiir  more  than  in  the  Babel  at  Easter.  It  will  be  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  again  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  a  period  which  brings  such  changes  in  all  our  minds,  and  till  our  facul- 
ties decay,  changes  surely  for  the  better,  unless  we  wilfully  let  the  ground  lie 
&Uow,  or  plant  it  with  weeds.  And  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  intense  inte* 
rest  to  obeierve  the  ripening  manhood  of  those  minds,  in  whose  earlier 
opening  I  felt  so  deep  and  affectionate  a  sympathy;  My  wife  and  all  the 
children  rejoice  in  your  success,  and  unite  in  kindest  regards. 

CZXIY.     TO  AN   OLD  P17PIL.      (b.) 

Rugby,  H«reli  9, 183B. 

I  am  far  more  pleased  than  disappointed  about  the  scholarship ;  I  am 

very  much  pleased  that  both  you  and have  done  so  well.     I  am 

not  disappointed,  because  I  always  think  that  in  every  election  the  chances 
must  be  against  any  one  candidate.  I  wish  you  would  impress  this  on 
,  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  Vaughan's  succeas  at  Cam- 
bridge will  make  him  over  anxious,  and  that  he  ¥dll  fancy  that  he  is  the 
more  expected  to  get  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  triumph  of  Rugby.  This 
is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  our  unreasonable  expectations  when  I  know  how  much  anxiety 
he  has  of  his  own.  Come  to  us  whenever  you  can,  and  find  it  most  con- 
venient ;  we  shall  be  equally  g^ad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

And  now  for  your  Oxford  agitators.  If  I  were  really  as  anxious  to 
make  proselytes  as  some  fancy,  I  should  be  much  grieved  at  what  I 
should  then  call  your  defection  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  weU  content  that  yoa 
should  so  love  Oxford  at  present,  as  to  feel  sympathy  even  for  her  extra- 
vagances :  it  is  such  a  sjrmptom  as  I  hail  with  very  great  satisfection, 
and  I  exhibited  it  myself  when  I  was  in  your  situation.  I  should  there- 
fore be  well  enough  inclined  to  let  this  right  itself  by  and  by ;  only  in  such 
turbulent  times  you  must  be  aware  lest  you  are  tempted,  not  only  av^ftXciv 
ToTs  A^<i»¥iwoit  iXXi  Kal  ovfifturttyj  and  that  I  think  would  be  an  injustice. 
I  think  also  that  the  habit  of  making  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  is 
most  injurious  to  ourselves^ — ^remember  the  calumnies  and  instnuations 
against  Niebuhr.    Again,  no  man's  mind  can  be  feirly  judged  of  by  such 

a  qpecimen  as  N has  given  of  Hampden's.    He  has  in  seveial 

places  omitted  sentences  in  his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft  and 

Christian  efiect  to  what,  without  them,  sounds  hard  and  cold 

Again,  it  will  never  do  to  judge  a  man,  not  for  the  opinions  which  he 
holds,  but  for  the  degree  of  condemnation  which  he  passes  on  the  opposite 
opinions,  &  ulw  j^aXuraivtov  wiarot  dtl  h  6*  dtrriXiyop  aim  iwoirrdf.     But   tO 

whom  are  they  irferoi  and  imroi  1  Not  to  the  wise  and  good,  but  to  the 
unprincipled  or  fanatical  partisan,  who  knows  not  what  truth  and  good- 
ness are.  Poor  Jeremy  Taylor  understood  well  this  intolerance  of  tolera- 
tion, when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  append  to  his  Liberty  <^  Prophesy- 
ing a  long  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  Baptist  opinions,  because  he 
had  bsen  earnestly  aiguing  that,  although  untrue,  they  were  neither  pun- 
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iihable  nor  danmable.  Yoa  have  heardmcand  I  hope  I  diall  alwaya  be 
heard,  to  innat  upon  the  DiTuiity  of  Chriat  aa  the  great  point  of  Chria- 
tianity ;  but  it  ia  becanae  I  think  that  the  Scholaatic  Theology  haa  ob- 
acured  and  excited  a  prejudice  againat  it,  that  I  am  rather  thankful  my- 
aelf  hr  haying  been  enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth  in  apite  of  the 
wrapping  which  haa  been  put  around  it,  than  I  can  condemn  thoae  who 
throw  away  the  wrapping,  and  cannot  conceive  that  beneath  a  Bhell  ao 
worthleaB  there  can  lurk  ao  divine  a  kemeL  Then  aa  to  "  dangeroua- 
neaa/'  There  ia  an  immenae  danger  in  folly,  or  in  the  careleae  tone  of  a 
man  who  never  oeemed  in  earneat,  or  in  the  traah  of  a  &natic.  Hamp- 
den ia  a  good  man,  and  an  able  one  ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  &imeaB ;  and 
I  ihould  think  that  the  wholeaome  air  of  anch  a  man'a  lecturea  would 
tend  to  freahen  men'a  £iith,  and  aasare  them  that  it  had  a  foundation  to  reat 
upon,  when  the  in6nite  diahoneaty  and  foolery  of  auch  divinity  aa  I  re- 
member in  the  lecture  rooma  and  pulpita  in  timea  paat,  would  be  enough 
to  drive  a  man  of  sound  mind  into  any  extravagancea  of  unbelief.  .  . 
.     .    .     *    Hampden's  Bampton  Lecturea  are  a  great  work,  entirely  true 

in  their  main  points,  and  I  think  moat  useful But  it 

ia  merely  like  the  cry  of  Oxford  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  lower  Houae  of  Convocation  condemned  Burnet's  Expoeition  of  the 
Articles.  So  alwaya,  in  the  course  of  human  thinga,  the  tail  labours  to 
sting  the  head. 

CZXV.     TO  W.  W.  BULX)  ESO. 

Rugby,  Hvok  17, 1638. 
The  queation  about  Hampden  seems  to  me  simple.  If  he  haa  preach- 
ed or  pobliahed  heresy,  let  him  be  tried  by  the  proper  judge  or  judgea, 
either  the  Bishop  or,  aa  Hawkina  saya,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  aasiated  by 
aix  Doctors  of  Divinity.  What  they  are  now  doing  ia  merely  Lynch  law ; 
and  they  might  just  aa  well  ran  down  any  other  man  who  ia  unpopular 
with  the  dominant  party  in  Oxford,  and  say  that  they  have  no  coi^ence 
in  him,  and  therefore  paas  a  privileginm  againat  him  without  giving  him 
any  trial.  It  ia  making  the  legialative  power  encroach  on  the  judicial 
with  a  vengeance,  and  therefore  I  would  go  up  to  vote  for  Puaey,  New- 
man, Vaughan  Thomaa,  or  any  other  whom  I  deem  the  moat  unfit  man 
in  Oxford,  if  a  Tory  ministry  had  appointed  them,  an^  a  Whig  majority 
in  Convocation  were  to  press  for  a  aimilar  atigma  againat  them  on  a 
charge  which  haa  never  been  tried,  and  which  Convocation  ia  not  com- 
petent to  try.  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  agree  for  the  moat  part  with 
Hampden'a  viewa.  Hawkins  haa  atood  the  storm  nobly  by  Hampden'a 
aide. 


CZZVl.      TO  THE    SAME. 

Rugby,  June  11, 1836^ 
No  man  can  object  more  than  I  do  to  the  quoting  Scripture  language 
irreverently  or  lightly  ;  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  referring  to  Scripture 
examples,  whether  of  aeta  of  men  or  of  individuala.  Hophni  and  Phinehaa 
are  recorded  aa  apecimens  of  the  worst  clasa  of  ministers  of  an  eatabliahed 
religion.  The  Judaizers  of  the  New  Teatament  exhibit  in  the  germ  all 
the  evils  which  have  since  moat  corrupted  the  Chriatian  Chnroh.    I  can- 
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not  but  think  it  legitimate  and  right  to  refer  to  these  ezampiea,  when  the 
same  evils  are  flaming  in  the  ftiee  of  day  before  oar  eyes.    I  do  not  say 

or  think  that and are  bad  men.    I  do  not  think  that  John 

Gerson  was  a  bad  man  ;  yet  he  was  a  principal  party  in  ti^  fonl  treach- 
ery and  murder  committed  against  John  Huas  "at  the  Cooncil  of  Con- 
stance. 


CXXVII.      TO  THE  RET.  J.   BBARN. 
(In  eoDgntnlatioo  on  hit  appointment  to  a  living.) 

Rogby,  April  Ifi,  1838. 

I  covet  rest  neither  for  my  friends  nor  yet  for  my- 
self, BO  long  as  we  are  able  to  work  ;  but,  when  age  or  weakness  comes 
on,  and  hard  laboar  becomes  an  unendurable  burden,  then  the  necessity 
of  work  is  deeply  painful,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  an  evil  state  of  so- 
ciety wherever  such  a  necessity  generally  exists.  One's  age  should  be 
tranquil  as  one's  childhood  should  be  playful :  hard  work  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  human  existence,  seems  to  me  out  of  place ;  the  morning  and 
the  evening  should  be  alike  cool  and  peaceful ;  at  midday  the  sun  may 

bum,  and  men  may  labour  under  it [After  speaking 

of  the  Hampden  controversy.]  It  is  a  curious  case,  and  is  completely,  to 
my  mind,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the  Reformation.  When  Peter 
Martyr  went  down  as  Divinity  Professor  to  Oxford  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time,  he  was  received  by  the  Catholics  with  precisely  the  same  outcry 
with  which  Hampden  has  been  received  by  the  High  Churchmen,  and  on 
the  same  grounds.  I  think  that  the  Evangelicals  have  in  some  instances 
been  led  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  him,  from  their  foolish  fondness 
for  their  particular  phraseology,  and  from  their  want  of  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  real  features  of  any  movement  of  opinion. 

About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  was  really  a  leaven  of  Socini- 
aniam  in  the  Church,  it  showed  itself  in  petitions  to  be  reUeved  from  the  Arti- 
cles, snd  in  the  absence  of  a  strongly  marked  Christian  character  in  the 
writings  of  the  petitioning  party.  But  Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Chris- 
tian reformers  have  ever  done ;  what  the  Protestants  did  with  Cadioli 
cism,  and  the  Apostles  with  Judaism.  He  upholds  the  Articles  as  true 
in  substance,  he  maintains  their  usefulness,  and  the  truth  and  importance 
of  their  doctrines ;  but  he  sees  that  the  time  is  come  when  their  phrase- 
ology requires  to  be  protested  against,  as  having,  in  fact,  obstructed  and 
embarrassed  the  reception  of  the  very  truths  which  they  intend  to  incul- 
cate. He  is  engaged  in  that  same  battle  against  t^hnical  theological  lan- 
guage, which  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  dislike  to  ;  while  he 
would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors  against  which  the  Ar- 
ticles were  directed,  and  holds  exactly  the  language  and  sentiments  which 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  I  believe,  would  hold  if  they  were  alive  now. 


CZXYIXI.     TO  W.   W.    BULL,  BBQ. 

Rugby,  April  fl7,  1838. 

Objjeetions  to  my  statement  do  not  bring  us  to  the 

point ;  my  view  stands  on  four  legs,  and  I  think  meets  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  If  you  say  otherwise,  I  want  to  see  another  view  that  shall 
abo  ataad  on  fou:  legi,  and  tfaoaa  le^i  good  onaa.    I  think  the  Roman 
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Catholic  syileB  has  the  lega  rig^  in  mnnber,  the  fgnrtem  is  oonrieteiit ; 
but  it  IB  based  on  one  or  two  great  fidsehoods.    The  fingtishHic^  Church 

^jBtem,  I  think  both  lalse  and  inconsistent Bat  I  torn 

more  gladly  to  a  point  in  which  I  think  we  heartily  agree.  I  want  to 
petition  a^inst  the  Jew  Bill,  hot  I  believe  I  most  petition  alone ;  for  yon 
would  not  sign  my  preamble,  nor  would  many  others  who  will  petition  doubt- 
less against  the  measure.  I  want  to  take  my  stand  on  my  fayouiite  princi- 
ple, that  the  worid  is  made  up  of  Christians  and  non-Christians ;  with  all 
the  former  we  should  be  one,  with  none  of  the  latter ;  I  would  thank  the 
Parliament  for  having  done  away  with  distinctions  between  Christian 
and  Christian  ;  I  would  praythat  distinctions  be  kept  up  between  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians.  Then  I  think  that  the  Jews  have  no  claim 
whatever  of  political  right.  If  I  thoueht  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  you 
do,  I  would  petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  to-morrow,  because  I 
think  Ireland  ou{|^t  to  have  its  own  Church  established  in  it ;  and,  if  I 
thought  that  Church  antichristian,  I  should  object  to  living  in  political  un- 
ion with  a  people  belonging  to  it.  But  the  Jews  are  strangers  in  England, 
and  have  no  more  claim  to  legislate  for  it,  than  a  lodger  has  to  share  with 
the  landlord  in  the  management  of  his  house.  If  we  had  brought  them 
here  by  violence,  and  then  kept  them  in  an  inferior  condition,  they  would 
have  just  cause  to  complain  ;  though  even  then,  I  think,  we  might  law- 
fully deal  with  them  on  the  Liberia  system,  and  remove  them  to  a  land 
where  they  might  live  by  themselves  independent ;  for  England  is  the 
land  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Jews.  And  in  this  my  Gennan  friends  agree 
with  me  as  iuUy  as  they  do  in  my  dislike  to  the  Protestant  Establishment 
in  Ireland,  which  is  the  land  of  Irishmen  ;  and  from  which  we  oug^t  to 
go,  and  not  the  Irish,  if  our  consciences  clamour  against  living  with  them 
according  to  justice.  So  now  here  is  agreement  with  you  and  disagree- 
ment  


CXXIX.     TO  THE  ABCHBI8H0P  OF  DUBLIN. 

Bngby,  May  4,1838. 
Your  opinion  of  the  Eklinburgh  Review  gave  me,  as  you  may  believe, 
very  great  pleasure ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
print  it  in  a  separate  shape,  because  ihe  more  I  saw  of  the  temper  of  the 
Judaizers,  the  less  did  it  seem  likely  to  penuade  any  of  them  from  their 
evil  deeds  before  to-morrow's  Convocation  ;  and  because,  having  written 
once  agonistically,  I  wish  next  to  write  in  another  manner,  and  to  go 
deeper  to  work  with  the  root  of  error,  from  which  all  this  Judaizing 
springs-  And  here  I  feel  sadly  my  distance  from  all  who  might  advise  and 
co-operate  in  such  a  work.  I  want  to  get  out  a  series  of  "  Church  of 
England  Tracts,"  which,  after  establishing  again  the  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  against  Tradition,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  and  dbow- 
ing  that  reason  is  not  rationalism,  should  then  take  two  lines,  the  one 
negative,  the  other  positive  ;  the  negative  one,  showing  that  the  pretend- 
ed unity,  which  has  always  been  the  idol  of  Judaizers,  is  wor^ess,  im- 
practicable^— and  the  pursuit  of  it  has  split  Christ's  Church  into  a  thou- 
sand sects,  and  will  keep  it  so  split  for  ever:  the  other  positive,  showing 
that  the  true  unity  is  most  precious,  practicable,  and  has  in  fiu:t  been 
never  lost ;  diat  at  all  tones  and  in  all  eonBtries,  tfapieMs  bean  a 
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■on  of  iiien,«iqofiDg  the  UpcniigiaiHl  Bhowiag  lortKte&mtB  of  Chnst's 
Spirit ;  that  in  tbieir  lives,  and  in  what  is  troly  their  religion — i.  e.  in  their 
prayers  and  hymns— there  has  been  a  wonderful  unity  ;  that  all  sects  have 
had  amongst  them  the  marks  oi  Christ's  Catholic  Church,  in  the  graces 
of  His  Spirit,  and  the  Confession  of  His  name  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
might  be  useftil  to  give,  side  by  side,  the  martyrdoms,  missionary  labours, 
&c.,  of  Catholics  and  Arians,  Romanists  and  Protestants,  Churchmen  and 
IKssentera.  Here  is  a  grand  field,  giving  room  for  learning,  for  eloquence, 
for  acutenesB,  for  judgment,  and  for  a  true  love  of  Christ,  in  Uiose  who  took 
part  in  it/— and  capable,  I  think,  of  doing  much  good.  And  the  good  is 
wanted ;  because  it  is  plain  that  the  Judaizers  have  infected  even  those 

who  still  profess  to  disclaim  them I  shall  talk  this 

matter  over  with  Hawkins,  who  has  behaved  nobly  in  this  matter,  but 
who  still,  I  think,  contributed  to  their  mischief  by  his  unhappy  sermon  an 
Tradition.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  you  let  in  but  one  little  finger  of 
Tradition,  yon  will  have  in  the  whole  monster — ^homs,  and  tail,  and  all. 
I  teach  my  children  the  Catechism  and  the  Creed,  not  for  any  tradition's 
sake,  but  because  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted  them.  Each  par- 
ticular Church  is  an  authority  to  members  of  that  Church ;  but,  for  any 
general  tradition  having  authority  from  universality  or  antiquity,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  ii  any  such :  and  what  are  called  such,  are,  I  think, 
only  corruptions,  more  or  less  ancient,  and  more  or  less  mischievous,  of 
the  true  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  received  your  volume  of  Charges,  &,c.,  for  which  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  read  your  additional  remarks  on  the  Jew 
Bill,  and  grieve  that  there  should  be  so  much  difference  between  us.  In 
my  Catholic  Pamphlet,  or  rather  in  one  place  in  the  Postscript,  there  is 
one  paragraph  which  I  should  now  cancel^ — ^th  at  which  applies  St. 
Paul's  rule  about  husbands  and  wives  of  different  religions,  to  men  of  dif- 
ferent religions  in  a  conunonwealth.  The  general  argument  of  the  Pam- 
phlet I  should  perfectly  maintain  now, — that  the  Iruh  being  a  Catholic 
people,  they  have  a  right  to  perfect  independence,  or  to  a  peifectly  equal 
union :  if  our  conscience  objects  to  the  latter,  it  is  bound  to  concede  the 
former.  But  for  the  Jews  I  see  no  plea  of  justice  whatever ;  they  are 
voluntary  strangers  here,  and  have  no  claim  to  become  citizenp,  but  by 
conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  is  the  Gospel.  Had  we  brought  them 
here  as  captives,  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  take  them  back  again, 
and  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  subscribe  for  that  purpose.    I  would 

g've  the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship  which  was  so  often  given  by  the 
omans, — i.  e.  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jus  commercii  et  jus  con- 
nubii, — but  not  the  public  rights,  jus  suifragii  and  jus  hononun.  But 
then,  according  to  our  barbarian  feudal  notions,  the  jus  commercii  involves 
the  jus  sufiragii ;  because  land,  forsooth,  is  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, just  as  it  used  to  confer  jurisdiction.  Then,  again,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  over-estimate  the  difference  between  Christian  and  Chris- 
tian. Every  member  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church  is  one  with  whom  I 
may  lawfully  join  in  legislation,  and  whose  ministry  I  may  lawfully  use, 
Sb  a  judge  or  a  magistrate  ;  but  a  Jew  or  heathen  I  cannot  apply  to  vol- 
p^rily,  but  only  obey  him  passively  if  he  has  the  rule  over  me.  A  Jew 
JMge  ought  to  drive  all  Christians  from  pleading  before  him,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 
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CXZX.     TO  SIR  THOMAS  S.  FASLBT,  BAST. 

Ruffby,  May  11, 18X. 

I  have  been  waiting  week  after  week,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  teO 
yon  something  about  the  new  Univeraity  ;  but  I  begin  to  think  tliat  if  I 
wait  till  the  Goveranient  plans  are  decided,  I  ahall  not  write  to  you  at  all 
before  we  meet ;  and  I  would  rather  send  yon  a  letter  with  nothing  in  it« 
than  appear  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  some  communica- 
tion with  you^ — a  privilege  which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  value  piore  and  more 
after  every  fresh  meeting  with  you.  I  meet  with  a  great  many  persons  in  the 
eourse  of  the  year,  and  with  many  whom  I  admire  and  like ;  but  what  I 
feel  daily  more  and  more  to  need,  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and  more 
before  me  in  its  true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourse  with  those  who  take 
life  in  earnest.  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  always  on  the  surftce  of 
things,  and  I  think  that  literature,  science,  politics,  many  topics  of  fiir 
greater  interest  than  mere  gossip  or  talking  about  the  weather,  are  yet, 
as  they  are  generally  talked  about,  still  on  the  sur&ce  ;  they  do  not  touch 
the  real  depths  of  life.  It  is  not  that  I  want  much  of  what  is  called  religious 
conveiaation, — that,  I  believe  is  often  on  the  snrfiice,  like  other  conversa- 
tion ; — but  I  want  a  sign,  which  one  catches  as  by  a  sort  of  masonry,  that  a 
man  knows  what  he  is  about  in  life^ — ^whither  tending,  and  in  what  cause 
engaged ;  and  when  I  find  this,  it  seems  to  open  my  heart  as  thoroughly,  and 
with  as  fresh  a  sympathy,  as  when  I  was  twenty  years  younger.  I  feel  this  in 
talking  to  yon,  and  in  writing  to  you ;  and  I  feel  that  yon  will  neither 
lang^  at  me»  nor  be  ofiended  with  me  for  saying  it 


OXXXI.     *  TO  DR.  ORBENBILL. 

Rogby,  MayS,16M. 
At  last  I  hope  to  redeem  my  credit  with  you,  though  indeed  it  may 
well  be  almost  irretrievable.  I  must  go  back  over  our  harried  meeting 
of  Thursday  last,  to  your  two  kind  letters,  and  the  report  which  they  give 
of  your  medical  studies,  in  which  I  rejoice  ;  as  in  every  thing  else^-and 
even  more  than  in  most  things  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  What  our 
fethers  have  done,  still  leaves  an  enormous  deal  for  us  to  do.  The  philo- 
sophy of  medicine,  I  imagine,  is  ahnost  at  zero :  our  practice  is  empirical, 
and  seems  hardly  more  than  a  course  of  guessing,  more  or  leas  happy. 
The  theory  of  life  itself  lies  probably  beyond  our  knowledge ;  so,  proba- 
bly, is  that  of  the  origin  of  thought  and  perception.  We  talk  of  nerves, 
and  we  see  their  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  a  thinking  or  a  seeing  or  a  hearing  nerve,  nor  do  elec- 
tricity or  galvanic  action  bring  us  nearer  to  the  point.  But  coining  down 
to  a  far  lower  point,  how  ignorant  are  we  of  the  causes  of  disonler,  of 
the  real  influence  of  air,  and  of  its  component  parts  as  aflecting  health, 
of  infection,  and  of  that  strange  phenomenon  of  diseases  incident  gene- 
rally to  the  human  frame,  but  for  the  most  part  incident  once  only,  such 
as  measles,  small-pox,  and  the  old  Athenian  plagne,  or  incident  only  after 
a  certain  period,  as  the  vaccine  infection.  Here,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
points,  there  is  room  for  infinite  discoveries ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  won- 
derful phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  which  only  EngUshmen,  with 
their  aocoatomed  ignorance,  ventnre  to  iangh  at,  bat  whidi  no  one  yet 
liM  Mm  tbotoog^  aaoartaiiMd  or  cxidainsd 
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If  one  might  wiflh  for  unpombilities,  I  might  then  wish  that  my 
children  might  be  well  veraed  in  physical  science,  but  in  dne  snbordina- 
tion  to  the  folneas  and  freahneas  of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjects. 
This,  however,  1  believe  cannot  be,  and  physical  science,  if  studied  at 
all,  seems  too  great  to  be  studied  i»  vaplayto:  wherefore,  rather  than  have 
it  the  principal  thing  in  my  son's  mind,  I  would  gladly  have  him  think  - 
that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many 
spangles  set  in  the  bright  blue  firmament.  Surely  the  one  thing  needfiil 
for  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman  to  study  is  Christian  and  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  then  we  should  see  our  way  a  little  more  clearly 
without  falling  into  Judaism,  or  Toryism,  or  Jacobinism,  or  any  other 
itm  whatever.  All  here  is  going  on  comfortably,  with  much  actually 
good,  and  much  in  promise  ;  with  much  also  to  make  one  anxious,  ac- 
cording to  the  unavoidable  course  of  human  things.  My  mind  expatiates 
sometimes  upon  Fox  How,  when  I  see  the  utter  dulness  of  the  country 
about  Rugby,  which  certainly  is  beyond  the  reach  of  railways  to  spoil. 
On  Saturday  we  went,  a  party  of  twenty,  to  Nuneham  Wood : — Mn^ 
Arnold  and  myself,  with  eight  children,  and  twelve  persons  besides. 


CXXXII.     TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Buf by,  May  18,  1886. 
I  have  no  thought  of  writing  any  thing  about  the  Jew  Bill  or  Church 
Reform  at  present.  If  the  Jew  Bill  comes  forward,  I  shall  perhaps  pe- 
tition against  it,  either  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  I  could  on  that  question  join,  though  not  probably  in  my  reasons 
for  opposing  it ;  or  else  singly,  to  state  my  own  views  as  a  Liberal  in 
being  un&vourable  to  any  measure  of  the  present  government.  Undoubt- 
edly, I  think  that  op  to  1795  or  6,  whenever  the  elective  franchise  was 
granted  to  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants  were  de  facto  the  only  citizens 
of  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  Catholic  claims  could  not  then  be  urged  on  the 
same  ground  that  they  are  now.  Till  that  time  one  must  have  appealed 
to  a  higher  law,  and  asked  by  what  right  the  Protestants  had  become  the 
only  citizens  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  then  a  question  of  the  Jds  Gkmtium,  now 
it  is  merely  one  of  Jus  Civile.  I  never  have  justified  the  practice  of  one 
race  in  wresting  another's  country  from  it ;  I  only  say  that  every  people 
in  that  country  which  is  rightfully  theirs,  may  establish  their  own  insti- 
tntions  and  their  own  ideat ;  and  that  no  stranger  has  any  title  whatever 
to  become  a  member  of  that  nation,  unless  he  a^pts  their  institutions 
and  ideas.  It  is  not  what  a  government  may  imkee  upon  its  subjects, 
but  what  a  people  may  agree  upon  for  themselv^^  and,  though  England 
does  not  belong  to  the  king,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  Bngliah ;  and  the  En- 
glish may  most  justly  say  Uiat  they  will  ad^it  no  stranger  to  be  <me  of 
their  society.  If  they  say  that  they  will  admit  him,  tlut  is,  if  Parlia- 
ment pass  the  Jew  Bill,  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  their  ri^t  as  Englishmen 
to  do  so,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  owe  obedience  to  their  decision  ;  but  I 
think  they  make  England  cease  to  be  the  irdXif  of  a  Christian,  and  we, 
like  the  old  Christians,  shall  then  become  in  our  turn  irdp«icof.  Po- 
litically, if  we  are  the  minority,  I  see  no  injustice  in  this,  but  I  think  that 
we  may  wonder  a  little  at  those  of  the  majority,  who  are  Christians ; 
seeing  that  we  as  EngliAmen  have  a  nearer  daim  to  Engtiih  citnenship 
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than  the  Jewe  can  haye ;  and  Christians  heing  the  majority,  <night«  I 
think,  to  establish  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  land. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  that  I  shall  fulfil  mj  intention  of  pnhUshing  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles,  (Timothy  and  Titos,)  with  Notes  and  ENaserta- 
tions.  I  should  print  in  parallel  columns,  the  Greek  Text,  as  correctly 
as  I  could  gire  it ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  and  the  English  authorized  Ter- 
sion,  eorreetedt  noticing  every  correction  by  printing  it  in  a  smaller  type, 
and  marking  with  obeli  such  words  or  expressions  in  our  translation  as  I 
think  require  amendment,  bat  which  I  cannot  amend  to  my  satisAiction. 
The  Dissertations  would  embrace  naturally  every  point  on  wiiich  the 
Oxford  Judaizers  have  set  up  their  heresy ; — the  priesthood,  sacraments, 
apostolieal  succession,  tradition,  the  church, — ^and  above  all  would  contain 
the  positive  opposite  to  all  their  idolatries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ ;  not  his  Church,  not  His  sacraments,  not  His  teaching,  not  even 
the  truths  about  Him,  nor  the  virtues  which  He  most  enforces,  but  Him- 
self; that  only  object  which  ban  fanaticism  and  idolatry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gives  life  and  power  to  all  morality  on  the  other.  And  this  is 
what  St.  Paul  constantly  opposes  to  the  sevenil  idolatries  of  the  Juda- 
isers,  see  Colossians  ii.  and  1  Timothy  iv.,  connecting  with  it  the  last 
verse  of  chapter  iii.,  which  has  been  so  strangely  severed  from  its  con- 
text. 

I  never  yet  in  my  life  made  any  application  for  preferment,  nor  have 
I  desired  it.  But  I  confess,  if  Hampden  is  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  I  wish 
that  they  would  put  me  in  his  place  at  Oxford.  I  should  be  a  very  great 
loser  in  point  of  income  by  the  change,  and,  till  lately,  I  have  never 
&ncied  that  I  could  be  more  useful  any  where  else  than  at  Rugby.  But 
I  think  under  present  droumstances  that  I  could  do  much  more  good  at 
Oxford.  I  could  not  supply  your  place,  but  I  could  supply  it  better  than 
it  is  supplied  now.  I  should  have  a  large  body  of  very  promising  young 
men  diqxMed  to  listen  to  me  for  old  affection's  sake,  and  my  fondness  for 
young  men's  society  would  soon  bring  others  about  me  whom  I  might 
influence.  I  diould  be  of  weight  from  my  classical  knowledge,  and  I 
am  old  enough  now  to  set  down  many  of  the  men  who  are  foremost  in 
spreading  their  mischief,  and  to  give  some  sanction  of  authority  to  those 

who  think  as  I  do,  but  who  at  present  want  a  man  to  lean  upon 

They  could  not  get  up  the  same  clamour  against  me,  for  the  bugbear  of 
Apostolical  Succession  would  not  do,  and  it  would  puzsle  even  — — *  to 
get  up  a  charge  of  Socinianism  against  me  out  of  my  Sermons.  Fur- 
thermore, my  spirit  of  pugnaciousness  would  rejoice  in  fitting  out  the 

battle  with  the  JudaiseHLas  it  were  in  a  saii^-pit I  am  satisfied 

that  we  should  live  in  'T)xford  amidst  any  quantity  of  abuse  unhurt  in 
h&lth  or  spirits,  and  Ishould  expatiate  as  heretofore  in  Bagley  Wood 
and  on  Shotover.  Do  not  understand  this  as  implying  any  wearineas 
with  Rugby ;-— far  from  it ; — I  have  got  a  very  efSoctirt  position  here, 
which  I  would  only  quit  for  one  which  seems  even  more  effective  ;  but  I 
keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound  and  free,  and  unavoidably  gain 
an  influenoe  with  many  young  men,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  see 
that  they  ought  to  think  on  and  underaund  a  subject,  before  they  take  up 
a  party  view  about  it.  I  hunger  sometimes  for  more  time  for  writing ; 
but  I  do  not  indulge  the  feeling ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  my  love 
of  Uutum  rather  grows  upon  me 
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OZZZIII.     *T0  A.  p.  flTANLET,  BSO. 

Ragby,  May  94,  I83& 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Newmanites.    I  do  not  call 

them  bad  men,  nor  would  I  deny  their  many  good  qualities ; 

I  judge  of  them  as  I  do  commonly  of  mixed  chuacters,  where  the  noble 
and  the  base,  the  good  and  the  bad,  are  strangely  mixed  i^  together. 
There  is  an  ascendUng  scale  from  the  grossest  peisonal  selfishness,  such 
as  that  of  Ctesar  or  Napoleon,  to  party  selfishness,  such  as  that  of  Sylla, 
or  fanatical  selfishness,  that  is  the  idolatry  of  an  idea  or  a  principle,  such 
as  that  of  Robespierre  '  and  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  CoTcnanters.  In 
all  these,  except  perhaps  the  first,  we  feel  a  sympathy  more  or  less,  be- 
cause there  is  something  of  personal  self-devotion  and  sincerity ;  but 
fanaticism  is  idolatry,  and  it  has  the  moral  evil  of  idolatry  in  it ;  that  is, 
a  fanatic  worships  something  which  is  the  creature  of  his  own  devices, 
and  thus  even  his  self-devotion  in  support  of  it  is  only  an  apparent  self- 
sacrifice,  for  it  is  in  fact  making  the  parts  of  his  nature  or  his  mind, 
which  he  least  values,  ofler  saciilce  to  that  which  he  most  values.  The 
moral  &ult,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  the  idolatry^ — the  setting  up  some 
idea  which  is  most  kindred  to  our  own  minds,  and  then  putting  it  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  who  alone  cannot  be  made  an  idol,  and  cannot  inspire 
itnaticism,  beoiuse  He  combines  all  ideas  of  perfection,  and  exhibits 
them  in  their  just  harmony  and  combination.  Now  to  my  own  mind, 
by  its  natural  tendency, — that  is,  taking  my  mind  at  its  besty— truth  and 
justice  would  be  the  idols  that  I  should  follow  ;  and  they  would  be  idols, 
for  they  would  not  supply  aU  the  food  that  the  mind  wants,  and,  whilst 
worahippinc  them,  reverence  and  humility  and  tendemeos  might  very 
likely  be  forgotten.  But  Christ  Himself  includes  at  once  truth  and 
justice,  and  all  these  other  qualities  too.  In  other  men  I  cannot  trace 
exactly  the  origin  of  the  idolatry,  except  by  accident  in  some  particular  cases. 
But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Newman  and  his  party  are  idolaters ;  they  put 
Christ's  Church  and  Christ's  Sacraments,  and  Christ's  ministere,  in  the 
place  of  Christ  himself;  and,  these  being  only  impeifect  ideas,  the  unre- 
served worahip  of  them  unavoidably  tends  to  the  neglect  of  other  ideas 
no  less  important ;  and  thence  some  passion  or  other  loses  its  proper  and 
intended  check,  and  the  moral  evil  follows.  Thus  it  is  that  narrow- 
mindedness  tends  to  wickedness,  because  it  does  not  extend  its  watch- 
fulness to  every  part  of  our  moral  nature,  for  then  it  would  not  be  namno" 
mindedneas ;  and  this  neglect  fosters  the  growth  of  evil  in  the  parts  that 
are  so  neglected.  Thus  a  man  may  "  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  yet  be  nothing ;"  where  I- do  not  understand  it  of  giving  out  of  mere 
ostentation,  or  wiSi  a  view  to  gain  influence,  but  that  a  man  may  have 
one  or  more  virtues,  such  as  are  acoording  to  his  fiivourite  idess,  in  veiy 

1)  Robeipi«Ei«,  ha  oMd  to  distisgnish  ftoM  Dtaloo,  aad  olhtn  of  tlM  rsvolstion- 
ary  leaden,  aa  betof  aaiooeie  Aoatio  in  the  cauae  of  RepablieaalaoB.  "  The  lilb  aod 
eharaeter  of  Bobeipierre  haa  to  me  a  moat  iinportaiit  leaaon,'*  he  aaid  once  to  a  former 
popil,  with  the  emphaaia  of  ooe  who  had  ■tndied  it  for  liia  own  profit ;  '*  it  ahowa  the 
ftlfhtful  eooaeqaeoeet  of  makiof  erery  thing  give  way  to  a  IhTOorite  notion.  The 
nan  waa  a  Jmt  man,  and  hnmane  natoralijr,  bnt  he  would  narrow  erery  thing  to  meet 
hia  own  viewa,  and  nothing  eoald  eheek  him  at  laat.  It  ia  a  moat  aolemo  warning  to 
na,  of  what  Iknatieiam  mav  lead  to  ia  God'a  urorld.*'  To  Dominic,  in  alloalon  to  hia 
anppoied  ahare  la  the  Albigenalaa  eraaade,  and  the  firaadatioa  of  tbe  iaqooaition,  ha 
wed  to  apply  01.  Pwd*ft  wards,  1  Oor.  Ili.  U. 
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great  perfection,  and  8tiQ  be  nothing ;  becaiue  these  ideas  are  his  idote, 
and,  wor^pping  them  with  all  his  heart,  there  is  a  portion  of  his  fjeart, 
more  or  less  considerable,  left  without  its  proper  object,  goide,  and 
nourishment,  and  so  this  portion  is  left  to  the  dominion  of  evil.  Other 
men,  and  these  the  mass  of  mankind,  go  wrong  either  from  having  no 
favourite  ideas  at  all,  and  living  wholly  at  random,  or  ir^dq  hioyhf, — or  else 
from  having  ideas  but  indistinctly,  and  paying  them  but  little  worehip, 
so  that  here  too  the  common  world  about  them  gives  the  impression  to 
their  minds,  and  thus  they  are  evil.  But  the  best  men,  I  think,  are  those 
who,  worshipping  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus  having  got  hold  of  the 
true  idea,  yet  from  want  of  feith  cannot  always  realize  it,  and  so  have 
parts  of  their  lives  more  or  less  out  of  that  influence  which  should  keep 
them  right, — and  thus  they  also  fall  into  evU  ; — but  they  are  the  best, 
because  they  have  set  before  them  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus  have 
nothing  to  cast  away,  but  need  only  to  impress  themselves  vrith  their 
ideas  more  constantly  ;  "  they  need  not  save  to  wash  the  feet,  and  are 

then  clean  every  whit." I  have  been  looking  through  the 

Tracts,*  which  are  to  me  a  memorable  proof  of  their  idolatry  ;  some  of 
the  idols  are  better  than  othere,  some  being  indeed  as  very  a  "  Truncus 
ficulnus,"  as  ever  the  most  degraded  superstition  worshipped  ;  but,  as  to 
Christianity,  thete  is  more  of  it  in  any  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  or  Mrs. 
Cameron's,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Tract  Society's,  than  in  all  the  two 
Oxford  octavos.  And  these  men  would  exclude  John  Bunyan,  and  Mra. 
Fry,  and  John  Howard,  from  Christ's  Church,  while  they  exalt  the  Non- 
jnrora  into  confessors,  and  Laud  into  a  Martyr ! 


CZXZIV.     TO   BIS   SISTER  MRS.   BUCKLAND. 
(AlUr  a  viiit  to  the  Ial«  of  Wight) 

Fox  How,  Joly  96, 1686. 
I  certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  disappointed  by  all  the 
scenery.  I  admired  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  people  affect  to 
sneer  at,  but  which  I^think  is  very  superior  to  most  of  the  scenery  of 
common  countries.  As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  it  was  most  beautiful, 
and  Bonchurch  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  on  the  sea  coast  on 
this  side  of  Genoa.  Slatwoods  was  deeply  interesting;  I  thought  of 
what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children  forty  years  hence,  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  trees  in  that  interval ;  but  Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them 
what  Slatwoods  is  to  me, — ^the  only  home  of  my  childhood, — ^while  with 
them  Laleham  and  Rugby  will  divide  their  affections.  I  had  also  a 
great  interest  in  going  over  the  College  at  Winchester,  but  I  certainly 
did  not  desire  to  change  houses  with  Moberly ;  no,  nor  situation,  although 
I  envy  him  the  downs  and  the  clear  streams,  and  the  southern  instead  of 
the  midland  country,  and  the  associations  of  Alfred's  capital  with  the 
tombs  of  Kings  and  Prelates,  as  compared  with  Rugby  and  its  thirteen 
horse  and  cattle  hin But  when  I  look  at  the  last  number  of 

])  From  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkini.— "  I  hiva  been  reading  the  Pmey  and  New. 
man  traote,  with  no  nnall  aatoniehment*,  they  ■arpaae  aU  my  ezpectattona  in  point  of 
extravagance,  and  in  their  complete  opposition  to  the  ChriaUanity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  there  are  some  beaotifol  things  in  Pusey's  Tracts  on  Bsptism,  moch  that 
is  holj,  and  pure,  and  truly  Christian,  till,  liice  Don  Qoixote**  food  sense  ha  ordinary 
matters,  it  all  gets  iqieet  by  some  oatoreak  of  hk  paiticahtf  •npentitioo." 
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th*  Ragbf  Magasbie,  or  at  Vaaghan  or  Simpkinson  at  Thomey  How,  I 
envy  neither  hks  nor  any  man,  thinking  that  there  is  a  good  in  Rngby 
whiich  no  place  can  sarpaas  in  its  quality,  be  the  quantity  of  it  mnch  or 
Uttle. 

CXZXT.     TO  RET.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Amblatidv,  July  31, 1836. 
.  .  .  .  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  you  say,  when  yon 
left  Rugby,  that  you  hoped  to  repeat  your  visit,  and  bring  Mrs.  Hawkins 
with  you.  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you  in  so  mu(di 
quiet,  and  life  is  not  long  enough  to  afford  such  long  interruptions  of 
intercourse.  And  I  have  also  had  great  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  re- 
sult of  your  visit  confirmed  what  I  had  hoped,  and  has  shown  that,  if  we 
differ  on  some  points,  we  agree  in  many  more,  and  that  the  amount  of 
difference  was  not  so  great  as  both,  perhaps,  during  a  long  absence  had 
been  led  to  fancy.  ..'...  I  was  amused  to  see  the  names  of  Pusey  and 
some  other  strong  High  Churchmen  attached  to  a  petition  against  one  of 
the  Bills  drawn  on  the  Church  Commissioners'  Report.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  legislate  where  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  parties  seem  united 
against  the  government.  There  are  few  men  with  whom  I  differ  more 
than  the  Bi^op  of  Exeter ;  bnt  I  cordially  spprove  of  his  Amendment 
on  the  Marriage  Act  so  &r  as  it  goes  ;  only  I  wish  that  he  had  added  to 
the  words  "  in  the  presence  of  God,"  the  true  sign  and  mark  of  a  Chris- 
tian act,  "  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Unitarian  would  have  objected  to  it,  nor  any  one  else  except 
those  who  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  puzzled  with  the  notions  of  a  "  dvil 
act,"  and  "  a  religious  act." 

GXXXYI.      TO    SIR   J.   FRANKLIN,    JC.C.R. 
(Then  appointed  Gorenior  of  Vui  Diemen's  Land.) 

Fox  How,  Jaljr  90,1836. 

.  .  .  .  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  government  would  make 
me  a  Bishop,  or  principal  of  a  college  or  school  <— or  both  together^ — ^in 
such  a  place  as  Van  Diemen'sLand,  and  during  your  government,  I  could 
be  tempted  to  emigrate  with  all  my  family  for  good  and  all.  There  can 
be,  I  think,  no  more  useful  or  more  sacred  task,  than  assisting  in  forming 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  new  society  ;  it  is  the  surest  and 
best  kind  of  missionary  labour.  But  our  colonial  society  has  been  in 
general  so  Jacobinical  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  }— every  man  baa 
lived  so  much  to  and  for  himself,  and  the  bonds  of  law  and  religion  have 
been  so  little  acknowledged  as  the  great  sanctions  and  securities  of  soci- 
ety,— that  one  shrinks  from  bringing  up  one's  children  where  they  most 
in  all  human  probability  become  lowered,  not  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  in 
what  is  infinitely  more  important,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious standard  by  which  their  lives  would  be  guided. 

Feeling  this,  and  holding  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  stains  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  a  convict  colony  seems  to 
me  to  be  even  more  shocking  and  more  monstrous  in  its  very  conception. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  so ;  but  I  am  sore 
that  no  such  evil  can  be  done  to  mankind  as  by  thns  sowing  with  rotten 
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geed»  md  nMag  up  a  nfttkm  nuvmllf  ttfaited  in  Ht  y^ry  origia.  Con- 
pftred  with  this,  the  blcKxtiest  eztenninations  ever  effected  by  eonqnevt 
were  mefbi  and  good  actions.  If  ibey  will  colonise  with  convicts,  1  am 
satisfied  that  the  stain  should  last,  not  only  for  one  whole  life,  but  lor 
more  than  one  genemtion  ;  that  no  convict  or  convict's  child  ehoald  ever 
be  a  free  citizen ;  and  that,  even  in  the  third  generation,  the  ofispring 
should  be  excluded  from  all  offices  of  honour  or  authority  in  the  colony. 
This  would  be  complained  of  as  unjust  or  invidious,  but  I  am  sure  that 
distinctions  of  moral  breed  are  as  natural  and  as  just  as  those  of  skin  or 
of  arbitrary  caste  are  wrong  and  mischievous  ;  it  is  a  law  of  God's  Provi- 
dence which  we  cannot  alter,  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  really  visited 
upon  the  child  in  the  corruption  of  his  breed,  and  in  the  rendering  impos- 
sible many  of  the  feelings  which  are  the  greatest  security  to  a  child 
against  evil. 

Forgive  me  for  all  this,  but  it  really  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  think  of 
you  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  you  will  be,  I  know,  not  in  name  nor 
in  form,  but  in  deed  and  in  spirit,  the  best  and  chief  missionary. 

CZXXYII.     TO  THE   REV.  JAMES   HEARN. 

Rttgbj,  September  14, 18ML 

I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  delighted  by  any  letter,  than  by 
that  which  I  lately  received  from  you.  It  contains  a  picture  of  your 
present  state  which  is  truly  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  and  speaking  after 
the  manner  of  men,  it  is  an  intense  gratification  to  my  sense  of  justice,  as 
well  as  to  my  personal  regard  for  you,  to  see  a  life  of  hard  and  insuffi- 
ciently paid  labour  well  performed,  now,  before  its  decline,  rewarded  with 
comparative  rest  and  with  comfort.  I  rejoiced  in  the  picture  which  yon 
gave  of  your  house  and  fields  and  neighbourhood  ;  there  was  a  freshnen 
and  a  qniemess  about  it  which  always  goes  very  much  to  my  heart,  and 
which  at  times,  if  I  indulged  the  feeling,  could  half  make  me  discontented 
with  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  my  own  life.  For  Westmoreland  itself  has 
not  to  me  the  perfect  peacefulness  of  the  idea  of  a  country  parsonage ;  the 
house  is  too  new,  the  trees  too  young  and  small,  the  neighbourhood  too 
numerous,  and  our  stay  is  too  short  and  too  busily  pngaeed,  to  allow  of 
any  thing  like  entire  repose  at  it.  It  is  a  most  delightml  tonic  to  brace 
me  for  the  coming  half  year ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  a  full  abandonment 
to  its  enjoyments,  and  it  is  well  that  it  does  not.  I  sometimes  look  at  the 
mountains  which  hound  our  valley,  and  think  how  content  I  could  be 
never  to  wander  beyond  them  any  more,  and  to  take  rest  in  a  place  which 
I  love  so  dearly.  But  whilst  my  health  is  so  entire,  and  I  feel  my  spirits 
still  so  youthful,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  wish,  and  I  trust  that  I  can  sincerely 
rejoice  in  being  engaged  in  so  active  a  life,  and  in  having  such  constant 
intercourse  with  others.  Still  I  can  heartily  and  lawfully  rejoice  that  yon 
are  permitted  to  rest  whilst  your  age  and  spirits  are  also  yet  unbroken,  and 
that  the  hurry  of  your  journey  is  somewhat  abating,  and  allows  you  more 
steadily  to  contemplate  its  close. 

.  .  .  .  Our  own  two  boys  are  gone  to  Winchester,  and  have 
taken  a  very  good  place  in  the  school,  and  seem  very  comfortable  there  ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  them  your  prayers,  that  they  may  be  defended 
amidst  the  manifold  temptations  of  their  change  of  life.  I  feel  as  if  I 
conld  draw  the  remaining  children  yet  doser  aronnd  me,  and  as  if  I 
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foM  Mt  enon^  prise  Ae  ahort  period  wlueh  panes  before  tkey  go  out 
into  life,  nerer  again  to  feel  their  frthei^e  house  their  abiding  home.  I 
torn  from  public  aflain  ahnoet  in  despair,  as  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  what  I  most  long  for  will  be  accomplished.  Yet  I  still  wish 
entirely  well  to  the  Goyemment,  and  regard  with  unabated  horror  the 
ConsenratiTes  both  in  Church  and  State.  They  are,  howoTer,  I  believe, 
growing  in  influence,  and  so  they  will  do,  until  there  comes  a  check  to 
our  present  commercial  prosperity,  for  vulgar  minds  can  never  understand 
the  duty  of  reform  till  it  is  impressed  on  them  by  the  argumentum  ad 
ventrem ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  whether  in  good  coats  or  in  bad,  will 
always  be  vulgar-minded. 

OZXXYIII.     TO  MR.  JU8TICB  dOtBRlDOS. 
(Then  at  Fox  How  with  hif  Ikmily  ) 

Rogbjr,  Bepteinber  98, 1830. 

If  you  have  the  same  soft  air  that  is  now  breathiog  round  us,  and  the 
same  bright  son  playing  on  the  trees,  which  are  fuU  charged  with  the 
freshnrsB  of  last  night's  rain,  you  must,  I  think,  be  in  ti  condition  to  judge 
well  of  the  beauty  of  Fox  How.  It  is  a  real  delight  to  think  of  yon  as  at 
last  arrived  there,  and  to  feel  that  the  place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed 
by  such  dear  friends,  who  can  enjoy  it  fully.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
deliverance  from  Lancaster  Castle,  and  by  what  you  said  in  your  last  let- 
ter, you  are  satisfied,  I  imagine,  with  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.  Now 
you  can  not  only  see  the  mountains  afer  off,  but  feel  them  in  eyes,  lungs 
and  mind ;  and  a  mighty  influence  I  think  it  is.  I  often  used  to  think  of 
the  solemn  comparison  in  the  Psalm,  "  the  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  ; 
even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people."  The  girdling  in  of 
the  mountains  round  the  valley  of  our  home  is  as  apt  an  image  as  any 
earthly  thing  can  be  of  the  encireling  of  the  everlasting  arms,  keeping  off 
evil,  and  showering  all  good. 

But  my  great  delight  in  thinking  of  you  at  Fox  How  is  mixed  with 
no  repining  that  I  cannot  be  there  myself.  We  have  had  our  holyday, 
and  it  was  a  long  and  most  agreeable  one  ;  and  Nemesis  might  well  be 
angry,  if  I  was  not  now  ready  and  glad  to  be  at  work  again.  Besides,  I 
think  that  the  school  is  again  in  a  very  hopeful  state ;  the  set,  which 
rather  weighed  us  down  during  the  last  ye&r,  is  now  broken  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  tide  is  again,  I  trust,  at  flood,  and  will,  I  hope,  go  on  so. 
You  would  smile  to  see  the  zeal,  with  which  I  am  trying  to  improve  the 
Latin  veree,  and  the  difficulty,  which  I  find  in  doing  it.  But  I  stand  in 
amaze  at  the  utter  want  of  poetical  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  boys.  They  cannot  in  the  least  understand  either  Homer  or  Virgil ; 
they  cannot  follow  out  the  strong  graphic  touches  which,  to  an  active 
mind,  suggest  such  infinitely  varied  pictures,  and  yet  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  draw  them  for  himself  on  the  hint  given.  But  my  delight  in 
going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the  boys  makes  me  think  what  a  treat 
it  must  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks  in  re- 
generate Athens  ;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  in 
the  way  that  nothing  but  a  translation  lesson  ever  will  enaUe  one  to  do ; 
and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one's  mind,  till  I 
verily  think  one  would  afier  a  time  almost  give  out  li^t  in  the  dark,  after 
having  been  steeped  as  it  were  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance.    And 
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how  could  this  ever  be  done  wiihoat  haTing  the  piooeflB  of  oonetnuDg,  •• 
the  groflser  medium  throu^^  which  alone  all  the  beauty  can  be  tnnaniitted, 
because  else  we  travel  too  faet,  and  more  than  half  of  it  escapes  us  1  Shak- 
•peare,  with  English  boys,  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  Homer ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  diould  bie  glad  to  get  Dante  and  Goethe  now  and  then  in 
the  room  of  some  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  of  Horace ;  or  rather  not  in 
their  room,  but  mixed  up  along  with  them.  I  have  been  tr3ring  something 
of  this  in  French,  as  I  am  now  going  through,  with  the  Sixth  Fonn,  Ba- 
rante's  beautiful  Tableau  de  la  l^tt^rature  Fran^aise  pendant  le  Dix  hui- 
ti^me  Si^e.  I  thought  of  you  the  other  day,  when  one  of  my  fiellows 
translated  to  me  that  splendid  paragraph,  comparing  Voltaire  to  the  Ba- 
bouc  of  one  of  his  own  romances,  for  I  think  you  first  showed  me  the  pas- 
sage many  years  ago.  Now  by  going  through  Barante  in  this  way,  one 
gets  it  thoroughly ;  and  with  a  really  good  book,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
gain 

CXZXIX.     *T0  A.  p.   STANLEY,   ESO. 

Rugby,  Oetobar  St,  1838. 

As  long  as  yon  read  moderately,  and  not  voraciously, 

I  can  consent  that  your  reading  should  even  prevent  your  coming  to  Rug* 
by  ;  and  I  am  glad  that,  by  beginning  in  time,  you  will  escape  all  exces- 
sive pressure  at  last  You  will  be  rejoicing  at  the  meeting  of  the  scattered 
members  of  your  society  after  the  Long  Vacation.  I  can  well  recall  the 
same  feeling,  deeply  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  October  tints  of  the 
Nettlebed  beech  woods,  through  which  my  road  to  Oxford,  from  Kensing- 
ton and  Hampton,  always  lay.  The  separation  had  been  long  enough  to 
make  the  meeting  more  than  joyous,  and  some  of  my  most  deli^tfiil 
remembrances  of  Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the 
scenery  of  the  later  autumn  ;  Bagley  Wood  in  its  golden  decline,  end  the 
green  of  the  meadows,  reviving  for  awhile  under  ti^e  influence  of  a  Mar- 
tinmas summer,  and  then  fading  finally  ofif  into  its  winter  brown.  Here 
our  society  is  too  bu«y,  as  well  as  too  old,  to  enjoy  in  common,  though 
we  can  work  in  common  ;  but  work  after  all  is  but  half  the  man,  and 
they  who  only  work  together  do  not  truly  live  together.     ...    I  agree 

with in  a  great  deal,  and  so  N might  ask  as  he  does  about 

Hampden  and  the  Socinians,  where  I  begin  to  disagree  with  him.  Po- 
litically, I  do  not  know  that  I  do  disagree  as  to  any  principle,  and  in 
sympathy  with  a  man's  mind  in  argument,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  believes  the  exemplification  of  your  common  principles  to  be  found  in 
this  party  or  in  that  party  ;  that  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  which  we 
need  not  impannel  a  jury  to  try  ;  meanwhile  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  law 

of  the  case But  to  supply  the  place  of  Conscience,  with  the 

ipX^*^  ^^  Fanaticism  on  one  hand  and  of  Utilitarianism  on  the  other,— on 
one  side  is  the  mere  sign  from  heaven,  craved  by  those  who  heeded  not 
Heaven's  first  sign  written  within  them  ;— on  the  other,  it  is  the  idea  which, 
hardly  hovering  on  the  remotest  outskirts  of  Christianity,  readily  flies  off 
to  the  camp  of  Materialism  and  Atheism  ;  the  mere  pared  and  plucked 
notion  of  "  good"  exhibited  by  the  word  "  useful  f*  which  seems  to  me 
the  idea  of  **  good  "  robbed  of  its  nobleness, — ^the  sediment  from  which 
the  filtered  water  has  been  assiduously  separated.  It  were  a  strange 
world,  if  there  were  indeed  in  it  no  one  i^x*^*"^^**^^^  *^^«  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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($lift^';  if  «4^«ir  wen  only  ff<Xo»,  Urt  ^ja^tpn.  But  this  is  «me  of  the 
pecuUarities  of  the  English  mind  ;  the  Puritan  and  the  Benthamite  have 
an  immenee  part  of  their  nature  in  common  ;  and  thus  the  Christianity 
of  the  Puritan  is  coarse  and  fanatical ; — ^he  cannot  relish  what  there  is  io 
it  of  beautiful  or  delicate  or  ideal.  Men  get  embarrassed  by  the  common 
xases  of  a  misguided  conscience  ;  but  a  compass  may  be  out  of  order  as 
well  as  a  consdenoe,  and  the  needle  may  point  due  south  if  yon  hold  a 
powerful  magnet  in  that  direction.  Still  the  compass,  genemlly  speaking, 
is  a  true  and  sure  guide,  and  so  is  the  conscience  ;  and  you  can  trace  the 
deranging  influence  on  the  latter  quite  as  surely  as  on  the  fonner.  Again, 
there  is  confusion  in  some  men's  minds,  who  say  that,  if  we  so  exalt  con- 
science, we  make  ourselves  the  paramount  judges  of  all  things,  and  so  do 
not  live  by  fiuth  and  obedience.  But  he  who  believes  his  conscience  to 
be  God's  law,  by  obeying  it  obeys  God.  It  is  as  much  obedience,  as  it  is 
obedience  to  follow  the  dictates  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  in  every  case  of 
obedience  to  any  law  or  guide  whatsoever,  there  always  must  be  one  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  mind  pronouncing  this  one  determining  proposition, 
"  I  ou^t  to  obey  ;"  so  that  in  obedience,  as  in  every  moral  act,  we  are 
and  must  be  the  paramount  judges,  because  we  must  ourselves  decide  on 
that  very  principle,  '*  that  we  ought  to  obey." 

And  as  for  fiuth,  there  is  again  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term.  It 
is  not  scriptural,  but  fanatical,  to  oppose  faith  to  reason.  Faith  is  properly 
opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  part  of 
our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaks,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us, 
to  which  the  world  speaks,  lliere  is  no  end  to  the  mischiefs  done  by 
that  one  very  common  and  perfectly  unscriptural  mistake  of  opposing  faith 
and  reason,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  highest  part  oi  man's  na- 
ture. And  this  you  will  find  that  the  Scripture  never  does ;  and  observing 
this,  cuts  down  at  once  all  Pusey's  nonsense  about  Rationalism  ;  which, 
in  order  to  be  contrasted  scripturally  with  faith,  must  mean  the  following 
some  lower  part  of  our  nature,  whether  sensual  or  merely  intellectual ; — 
that  is,  some  part  which  does  not  acknowledge  God.  But  what  he  abuses 
08  Rationalism  is  just  what  the  Scripture  commends  as  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, understanding,  and  the  like  ;  that  is,  not  the  following  of  a  merely 
intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  bat  the  sovereign  part ;  that  is,  the  moral 
reason  acting  under  God,  and  using,  so  to  speak,  the  telesnope  of  fiuth  for 
objects  too  distant  for  its  naked  eye  to  discover.  And  to  this  is  opposed, 
in  Scriptural  language,  folly  and  idolatry  and  blindness,  and  other  such 
terms  of  reproof  According  to  Pusey,  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
is  Rationalism,  and  the  man  who  bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  was  a 
humble  mso,  who  did  not  inquire  but  believe.  Bat  if  IsaUh  be  right, and 
speaks  the  words  of  God,  then  Pusey,  and  the  man  who  bowed  down  to 
the  stock  of  a  tree,  should  learn  that  G^od  is  not  served  by  folly. 

CXL.      TO   SIR  THOMAS   8.  PA8LET,  BART. 

Rofby,  October  90, 1838» 

The  authority  for  the  statement  which  you  quote  is  to  be 

found  in  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  which  says  that 
'*  it  was  a  common  practice  for  several  years  to  appoint  laymen,  usually 
mechanics,  to  read  the  service  in  vacant  churches."  This  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  Sacraments,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  layman  waa 
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em  antfaociied  in  th^Clraidi  of  Englnml  to  adaiiniiter  tfaiB  Loid^  Sup- 
per ;  bnt  lay  ba|MHhi  was  allowed  by  Hooker  to  be  valid,  and  no  di»- 
tinction  ean  be  drawn  between  one  aacnment  and  the  other.  Language 
more  to  the  paipoae  is  to  be  Ibond  in  Tertnllian^ — ^I  think  in  the  Treatise 
De  Corooi  Mihtis^^bat  at  any  rate  he  states  fint  of  all  that  the  mode  of 
adnmdstering  rather  than  oommnnieating  in  the  Sacrament  waaa  de|Mr- 
toBB  60m  t£t  ori^uial  prscdoe ;  and  then  he  explains  the  origin  of  the 
pnotioe  by  using  the  word  "  Praridentes"  not  "  Saoerdotes"  or  **  Pres- 
bjrteri ;"— -that  w,  the  person  who  presided  at  the  taUe  for  order's  sake 
Wonld  diBtribate  the  bread  and  wine  ;  and  in  almost  erety  case  he  woold 
be  an  elder,  or  one  invested  with  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  Church, 
bat  he  did  it  not  as  priest,  bat  as  president  of  the  assembly ;  which  makes 
jnst  the  whole  difference.  But,  after  all,  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
matter  of  right,  and  the  priestly  power,  most  be  answered  oat  of  the  New 
Testsaent ;  no  one  dispates  the  propriety  of  the  general  piactioe  as  it 
now  stands ;  bat  the  Ghareh  of  England  has  not  said  that  it  adopts  this 
practice  beeaose  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  and  is  of 
divine  iostittttion,  bat  leaves  the  question  df  principle  open  ;  and  this  of 
ooarse  can  only  be  decided  out  of  the  Scriptures.  That  the  Scriptures 
are  clear  enough  against  the  priestcraft  notion,  is  to  me  certain ;  the  more 
•0  that  nothing  is  quoted  for  U,  but  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  The- bread 
which  we  bre^,  the  cup  which  we  bless,"  dee. ;  words  which,  quoted  ss 
a  text,  look  something  to  the  quotefs  purpose,  because  the  ignorant  reader 
may  think  that  "  «e"  means  St.  Paul  and  his  brother  apostles ;  but  if  any 
one  from  the  text  looks  to  the  paotage,  he  will  find  that  the  '*  loe"  is  the 
whole  Christian  congregation,  inasmuch  as  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing are,  "  for  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  fbr  we  are  all 
pwtaken  of  that  one  bread."  1  Corinth,  z.  Yet  this  text  I  have  both 
seen  in  books  and  heard  in  conversation  quoted  as  a  Scripture  authority  for 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  administer  the  Communion.  Where- 
fore I  conclude,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  such  an  argument  as  this  would  not  have  been  used,  if  any 
thing  tolerable  were  to  be  had 

OXLI.     *  TO  DB.  OBEBNBILL. 

Bogby,  October  31, 1836. 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  much  gratified  by 
it.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  you  are  taking  steadily  to  a 
profession,  without  which  I  scarcely  see  how  a  man  can  live  honestly. 
That  is,  I  use  the  term  "profession"  in  rather  a  large  sense,  not  as  simply 
denoting  certain  callings  which  a  man  follows  for  his  maintenance,  but 
rsther,  a  definite  field  of  duty,  which  the  nobleman  has  as  much  as  the 
tailor,  but  which  he  has  not,  who  having  an  income  large  enouhg  to  keep 
him  from  starving,  hangs  about  upon  life,  merely  following  his  own  caprices 
and  fancies  ;  quod  &ctu  pessimum  est.  I  can  well  enough  understand 
how  medicine,  like  every  other  profession,  has  its  moral  and  spiritual 
dangen ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  more  than  othera.  The 
tendency  to  Atheism,  I  imagine,  exists  in  every  study  followed  up  vigor- 
ously, without  a  foundation  oif  &ith,  and  that  foundation  euefully  strength- 
ened and  buUt  upon.  The  student  in  History  is  as  much  busied  with 
ewwndaiy  causes  as  the  student  in  medidae ;  the  rule  <*  nee  Dsns  inter- 
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at,"  true  as  it  is  up  to  a  eextuB  point,  that  we  may  not  annihilate  man's 
ageney  an4  make  him  a  puppet,  is  ever  apt  to  be  fi^owed  too  far  when 
we  are  become  familiar  with  man  or  with  natue,  and  nnderstand  the 
UwB  which  chrect  both.  Then  these  laws  seem  enou^  to  accouit  Uxk 
eveiy  thing,  and  the  laws  themselves  we  ascribe  either  to  chance,  or  the 
mystifications  called  "  natnre,"  or  the  "  anima  mnndi,"  the  "  spiritns  in- 
tos  alit"  of  Pantheism.  If  there  is  any  thing  special  in  the  atheistic  ten- 
dency of  medicine,  it  arises,  I  suppose,  from  certain  vague  notions  about 
the  soul,  its  independence  of  matter.  Sic,,  and  from  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing these  notions  as  an  essential  part  of  religion.  Now  I  think  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  meets  the  Materialists  so  &r  as 
this,  that  it  does  imply  that  a  body,  or  an  organization  of  some  sort,  is 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of  man's  nature.  Beyond  this  we  can- 
not go ;  for^ — granting  that  the  brain  is  essential  to  thought^— still  no  man 
can  say  that  the  white  pulp  which  you  can  see  and  touch  and  anatomise 
can  itself  think,  and  by  whatever  names  we  endeavour  to  avoid  acknow- 
ledging the  existence  of  mind, — ^whether  we  talk  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  a 
wonderful  anangement  of  nerves,  or  any  thing  else, — still  we  do  but  dis- 
guise our  ignorance  ;  for  the  act  of  thinking  is  one  sui  generis,  and  the 
thinJung  power  must  in  like  manner  be  diiTerent  from  idl  that  we  com- 
monly mean  by  matter.  The  question  of  Free  Will  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
imperfectly  understood.  If  a  man  denies  that  he  has  a  will  either  to  sit 
or  not  to  sit,  to  write  a  note  or  no,  I  cannot  prove  to  him  that  he  has 
one.  If  again,  he  maintains  that  the  choosing  power  in  him  cannot  but 
choose  what  seems  to  it  to  be  good,  then  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  habits,  and  to  the  duty  of  impressing  right  notions  of 
good  on  the  young  mind,  aU  which  is  perfectly  true.  And,  in  the  last 
case,  if  a  man  maintains  that  his  nature  irresistibly  teaches  him  that  what 
we  call  good  is  evil,  and  vice  versft,  then  I  find  at  once  the  value  of  those 
pasMges  in  Scripture  which  have  been  so  grievously  misused,  and  I  see 
before  me  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  fitted,  as  I  believe, 
through  its  own  fimlt ;  but  if  it  denies  this,  then  at  any  rate  fitted  for  desR 
truction  and  on  the  sure  way  to  it. 

But  no  doubt  every  study  requires  to  be  tempered  and  balanced  with 
something  out  of  itself,  Hit  be  only  to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming 
'*  einseitig  "  or  pedantic ;  and,  ascending  hi^er  still,  all  intellectual  study, 
however  comprehensive,  requires  spiritual  study  to  be  joined  with  it,  lest 
our  nature  itself  become  "  einseitig  f  the  intellect  growing ;  the  higher 
reason — ^the  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom — stunted  and  decaying.  Yon 
will  be  thinking  that  I  have  been  writing  a  sermon  by  mistake,  instead  of 
a  letter,  but  your  letter  led  me  into  it.  I  believe  that  any  man  can  make 
himself  an  Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  ofi'his  own  personal  communion 
with  God  in  Christ ;  but,  iif  he  keep  this  unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  in- 
tellectual study,  whether  of  nature  or  of  man,  will  force  him  into  Atheism ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  creations  of  our  knowledge,  so  to  speak, 
gather  themselves  into  a  hii  and  harmonious  system,  ever  revolving  in 
their  brightness  around  their  proper  centre,  the  throne  of  Grod.  Prayer, 
and  kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor,  are  the  two  great  safeguards  of 
qtiritual  life ; — its  more  than  food  and  raiment. 
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CZLII.     TO  W.  W.  BUIX,  BSO. 

RttgbjTf  NovMibOT  10  1888L 
I  have  begun  the  TheflBaloniaiu,  and  like  the  work  much  ;  but  I  dread 
the  difficulty  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Second  Epiatle.  Yon  will  not 
care  to  hear  that  I  have  got  into  the  fourth  Book  of  Gains.  But  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  find  it  against  your  conscience  so  fitf  to  aid  my  studies  of 
law,  as  to  get  for  me  a  good  copy,  if  yon  can,  of  Littleton's  work  upon 
Coke  commejited.  Coleridge  recommended  it  to  me  as  illustiating  the 
ear'y  state  of  our  law  of  real  property,  with  the  iniquities  of  feudality  and 
the  Conquest  as  yet  in  all  their  freshness.  I  am  folly  penuaded  that  he, 
who  were  to  get  the  law  of  real  property  of  any  country  in  ail  its  fulness, 
would  have  one  of  the  most  important  indications  of  its  political  and 
social  state.  We  have  got  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  in  which  I  do 
rejoice  greatly.  I  think  with  all  his  faults,  old  Sam  was  more  of  a  great 
man  than  any  one  who  has  lived  within  the  four  seas  in  my  memory.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of  the  highest  philosophy  and  poetry, 
with  so  full  a  knowledge,  on  so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular  facts. 
But  yet  there  are  marks  enou^  that  his  mind  was  a  little  diseased  by  the 
want  of  a  profession,  and  the  consequent  unsteadiness  of  his  mind  and 
purposes  ;  it  alwa3rs  seems  to  me  that  the  very  power  of  contemplation 
becomes  impaired  or  perverted,  when  it  is  made  the  main  employment  of 
life.  Yet  I  would  fein  have  more  time  for  contemplation  than  I  have  at 
present ;  so  hard  is  it  rv^''*'  ^^  ftivov. 


OXLIII.      TO   TBB  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rogby,  NovemlMr  StS|  1886. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  inclosnre  against  neu- 

tnlity,  which  I  suspect  would  be  repelled  by  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
for  whom  it  i»  designed,  like  a  cannon  ball  by  a  woolpack.  Neutrality 
seems  to  me  a  natural  state  for  men  of  feir  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and 
much  indolence ;  they  cannot  get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  tnie  and 
right,  and  the  weak  impression,  which  is  all  that  they  can  take,  cannot 
overcome  indolence  and  fear.  I  crave  a  strong  mind  for  my  children,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  then  have  a  chance  at  leiBt  of  appreciating  truth 
keenly  ;  and  when  a  man  does  that,  honesty  becomes  comparatively  easy ; 
as,  for  instance.  Peel  has  an  idea  about  the  currency,  and  a  distinct  im- 
pression about  it ;  and  therefore  on  that  point  I  would  trust  him  for  not 
yielding  to  clamour ;  but  about  most  matters,  the  Church  especially,  he 
seems  to  have  no  idea,  and  therefore  I  would  not  trust  him  for  not  giving 

it  all  up  to-morrow,  if  the  clamour  were  loud  enough We 

look  forward  with  some  yearnings  to  Fox  How,  and  we  much  wish  to 
know  when  you  will  all  be  coming  over.  It  is  but  an  ostrich-like  feeling, 
but  it  seems  as  if  I  could  fiincy  things  to  be  more  peaceful  when  I  am 
out  of  the  turmoil,  down  in  Westmoreland,  and  I  find  that  I  crave  after 

peace  more  and  more.    But  it  is  o^w,  ofirw I  shall  have 

occasion  soon  to  set  to  work  at  the  Celtic  languages.  Can  yon  get  for 
me,  and  send  me  a  good  Erse  grammar ;  and  that  book  that  you  were 
mentioning,  about  the  Welsh  being  Picts,  and  not  the  Aborigines  of 
Wales  ?  I  shall  want  all  this  for  the  Gallic  Invasion  of  Rome ;-  so  beau- 
tifully does  History  branch  out  into  all  varieties  of  queetions,  and  contin- 
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iially  lead  one  into  fnA  fields  of  knowiedge.  I  have  all  bat  finiriied  my 
abstract  of  Gains'  Institatea  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  delight  in  it. 

CXUT.      *  TO   W.  C.   LAKE,    ESO. 

Rngiyy,  Noremlwr  18,  I836i. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  yoar  impressions  of  Geimany. 

I  never  have  wished  to  exchange  my  own  country  for  it,  but  I  feel  indig- 
nant that,  with  all  our  enormous  advantages,  we  continually  let  the  Ger* 
mane  do  what  ought  to  be  done  by  us.  But  I  have  no  temptation,  even 
for  one  summer,  to  resign  Fairfield  for  Dnichenfels.  I  dare  say  that  gos- 
siping flourishes  among  the  German  women,  as  smoking  does  among  the 
men,  and  I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  their  scholars  are 
perhaps  instances  of  the  division  of  labour  carried  into  excess ;'  they  are 
not  enough  universal,  not  enough  of  men,  of  citizens,  and  of  Christians. 
But  then  I  turn  and  look  round,  and  where  can  I  find  what  we  should 
most  desire  on  this  side  of  the  water  either?  Where  is  the  knowledge, 
where  the  wisdom,  and  where  the  goodness,  which  combine  to  form  the 
great  man?  I  know  of  no  man  who  approaches  to  this  character  except 
Whately,  and  he  is  taken  away  from  the  place  where  he  was  wanted, 
and  sent  where  the  highest  greamesa  would  struggle  in  vain  against  the 
overpowering  disadvantages  of  his  position. 

We,  in  our  little  world,  are  going  on  much  as  usual,  but  of  this  you 
will  hear  from  Clough  more  than  I  could  tell  you.  For  myself,  I  have 
nearly  finished  my  abstract,  or  almost  tranalation  of  Gaius*  Institutes, 
which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  finish  before  I  begun  to  write  about  the 
Twelve  Tables.  It  has  answered  to  me,  I  think,  very  well ;  for,  by  the 
mere  result  of  having  had  my  mind  so  long  engaged  about  the  Roman 
Law,  so  left,  as  it  were,  to  soak  in  it,  I  have  gained  a  much  greater  fa- 
miliarity with  it  than  I  could  have  done  by  a  short  and  voracious  cram 
of  the  same  number  of  pages.  It  has  greatly  served  to  increase  that 
sense  of  reality  about  the  Romans, — ^that  living  in  a  manner  amongst 
them,  and  having  them  and  their  life  distinctly  before  our  eyes ; — which 
appears  to  me  so  indispensable  to  one  who  would  write  their  history. 
This  is  quiet  and  interesting,  but  not  exciting  reading ;  other  points  press 
me  more  nearly,  and  seem  to  have  a  higher  claim  upon  me.  I  have  trans- 
lated nearly  half  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  am  disposed 
to  prefer  the  plan  of  bringing  out  these  two  Epistles  first,  rather  than  the 
Fsstoral  Epistles.  The  chronological  order  of  the  Epistles  is  undoubtedly 
the  natural  one,  and  luckily  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  offer  no 
very  suspicious  topics  ;  they  will  not  be  thought  to  have  been  chosen  for 
purposes  of  controversy,  and  yet  they  may  really  be  made  to  serve  my 
purposes  quite  as  well ;  for  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  Christianity  or  of  some  one  great  feature  in  it,  and  every  part 
negatively  confutes  the  Priestcraft  heresy,  because  that  is  to  be  found  no- 

1)  Bxtntet  ftom  a  Latter  to  ChoTaltor  Bohmo,  in  Oetobar.  1836.—**  Whata  atrmnge 
work  StraoM*  Labaa  Jean  appears  to  me,  iodjnnf  of  it  from  the  aoiicei  io  the  '  Studies 
nod  Kritiken.'  It  aeemi  to  me  to  show  the  ill  eflfecta  of  that  divbion  of  laboor  which 
praTailfl  so  much  amongit  the  learned  men  of  Germany.  Btraoaa  write*  about  history 
and  mytha,  wilboat  appearioff  to  have  studied  the  question,  hot  havtof  beard  thst 
some  pretended  histories  are  mythical,  he  borrows  this  noCioo  as  an  eufiae  lo  help 
him  oat  of  Christiani^.  But  the  idea  of  men  writinf  mythic  histories  batwaeo  the 
tIsM  oTIivy  aad  Taettaa,  and  of  BL  PSal  ntotaUag  aveh  fcr  laalltias  !" 
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where,  huonrach  that  no  man  y^t  ever  fell  or  eoaM  &1I  into  that  herpsjr 
by  studying  the  Scriprares ;  they  are  a  bar  to  it  altogether,  and  it  ia  only 
when  they  are  undermined  by  traditions  and  the  rudiments  of  men  that 
the  heresy  begins  to  make  its  way.  And  it  is  making  its  way  fearfully, 
but  it  will  hot  take  the  form  that  Newman  wishes,  but  its  fer  more  natn- 
iml  and  oonaiatent  fonn  of  pure  Popery 


OZLY.      TO  RET.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Rugbjr,  NoTemberSS,  1898. 

I  am  qaite  well  again,  and  indeed  my  attack  was 

■hoit  and  slight ;  only  so  far  remarkable  to  me  that  I  kept  my  bed  one 
whole  day  for  the  firet  time  since  1807,  which  was  as  gentle  a  reminder 
•8  could  hare  been  given  me,  that  ray  health  cannot  be  always  what  it 
has  been.     We  are  all  well,  and  are  very  glad  lo  hear  good  accounts  of 

your  party I  was  in  Laleham  for  five  hours  on  Monday 

morning,  to  attend  the  faneral  of  my  aunt,  the  last  survivor  of  my  moth- 
er's hoosehold.  She  was  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  after  having  been  an 
invalid  all  her  life,  yet  outlived  all  her  own  femily,  and  reached  the  fiill 
age  of  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  solemn  a  thought  it  is  to  have  now 
lost  all  my  relations  of  the  generation  preceding  our  own,  and  to  be  thus 
visibly  brought  into-that  generation  whose  time  for  departure  comes  the 
next. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  going  fully  into  my  views  about 

the  Church,  because  there  is  no  subject  which  I  have  more  studied,  and 
none  where  I  seem  to  see  my  way  so  clearly,  or  to  sjrmpathize  more  en- 
tirely with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  notions  of  all  great  writers  on 
government.  I  hold  the  Church  to  be  a  most  divine  instimtion,  and  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  my  abhorrence  of  the  Priest- 
craft and  Succession  doctrines,  (I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  synonymous,) 
is  grounded  on  my  firm  conviction  that  they  are  and  ever  have  been,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  a  most  formidable  device  of  the  great  Enemy  to 
destroy  the  real  living  Church,  and  even  to  drive  it  out  of  men's  minds, 
by  the  felse  and  superstitions  idea  of  a  Church  which  never  has  and  never 
can  overthrow  his  kingdom.  And  in  this  sense, — so  far  as  Popery  is 
priestcraft^ — ^I  do  believe  it  to  be  the  very  mystery  of  iniquity,  bAt  then 
it  began  in  the  first  century,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  Rome  in  the 
outset,  than  with  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Carthage.  The  whole  confu- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  priesthood  and  government, — the  taking  half  a  notion 
from  one,  and  half  a  notion  from  the  other, — the  disclaiming  a  priesthood 
and  yet  clinging  to  conclusions  which  are  only  deducible  from  the  notion 
of  a  priesthood, — and  the  want  of  femiliarity  with  all  political  questions 
which  characterize  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  written  on  English  High 
Church  grounds,  may  be  exposed  piece  by  piece  with  the  utmost  ease  and 

certainty I  am  for  the  Church,  and  against  the  Priesthood ; 

not  for  individual  license  against  the  Church. 

CLXTI.     TO  J.  C.  PL4TT,   EBO. 

Rofbj,  Kawmnhu  9B,  1838. 

The  State  of  the  country  interests  me  as  much  as 

ever,  but  ainoa  my  oomipoiideiiee  with  the  Shaffiald  Coonuit,  I  baim 
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written  nothing  on  tiw  mlgect.  I  do  not  like  the  aqieet  of  thingi  at  aU. 
An  eztiaordinarjr  period  of  commercial  enterpriee  threw  into  the  shade  for 
the  time  all  thoee  erila  in  the  state  of  the  labouring  population,  which  I 
have  ever  dreaded  as  the  rock  fiital  to  our  gieatneas  ;  but,  meanwhile* 
those  evils  were  not  removedi  nor  in  fact  attempted  to  be  lessened,  except 
by  the  Poor  Law  Act,->-a  measure  in  itself  wise  and  just,  but  which, 
standing  alone,  and  unaccompanied  by  others  of  a  milder  and  more  posi- 
tively improving  tendency,  wears  an  air  of  harshness,  and  will,  I  fear,  em- 
bitter the  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes  still  more.  Now  we  are  threat- 
ened ^y  a  most  unprincipled  system  of  agitation, — the  Tories  actually  do- 
ing their  best  to  Jacobinize  the  poor,  in  the  hope  of  turning  an  outbreak 
against  the  Whig  government  to  their  own  advantage.  Then  there  is 
the  Currency  question,  full  of  immense  difficulties,  which  no  man  can 
clearly  see  his  way  through.  And  withal  the  threatened  schism  between 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  about  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Surely 
there  never  was  such  folly  as  talking  about  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Parliament  were  dissolved,  the  Tories 
would  not  gain  a  majority  even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  non- 
sense to  tauL  of  its  being  a  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a  week,  provided  they  mean  by  the 
aristocracy  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  really  a  great  contest  between  the 
adherents  of  two  great  principles,  that  of  preserving,  and  that  of  improv- 
ing ;  and  he  most  have  studied  history  to  very  little  purpose,  who  does 
not  know  that  in  common  circumstances  the  former  party  is  always  the 
most  numerous  and  the  strongest.  It  gets  occasionally  overpowered, 
when  it  has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has 
carried  its  favourite  Conaervatiam  to  such  a  height,  that  the  moss  of  unre- 
fonned  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there  comes  a  grand  reform.- 
But  that  grand  reform  once  ef&cted,  the  Conservative  instinct  again  re- 
gains its  ascendency,  and  goes  on  upon  another  lease  ;  and  so  it  will  ever 
do,  unless  some  rare  circumstances  enabled  a  thoroughly  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  remain  long  in  power ;  and  as  such  a  government  cannot  rely 
on  being  popular ; — for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood a&e  to  men's  indolence,  and  love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their 
propensities  for  jobbings — so  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep 
it  on  its  legs.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are 
all  Tories  by  nature,  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  it  is  only  some 
monstrous  i^ustice  or  insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cruelty,  or 
some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that  ever  make  them  otherwise.  Now  I 
cannot  foresee  any  question  likely  to  arise  on  which  the  Government  can 
strongly  interest  die  public  mind  in  England  in  their  fovour.  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  in  the  Irish  Church  or  Corporation  questions,  because  the 
English  people  do  not  care  about  Ireland,  nor,  to  say  truth,  about  any 
people's  rights  except  their  own,  and  then  there  is  the  whole  fanatical 
feeling  against  the  government,  and  fanatidam  is  a  far  atronger  feeling 
than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong  is  done  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our 
neighbour.  Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  Reformers 
will  be  beaten  by  the  Conservatives,  and  then  the  Conaervatives  will 
again  go  on  coiling  the  rope  round  their  own  neeks,  till  in  twenty  yeais^ 
time  there  will  be  another,  not  Reform  I  fear,  but  convulsion.  For, 
though  the  Reform  are  a  weak  party,  the  Destructives  are  not  so,  and  all 
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evilfl,  wlwtlier  arinng  from  •oddent  or  foUy,  or  mifofniment,  werm 
their  purpose.  A  great  inui  in  the  Whig  goyemment  might  yet  ave 
them  perhaps ;  that  is,  might  keep  them  in  till  the  king's  deadi,  and  then 
they  would  have  a  chance,  I  suppose,  of  being  really  aapported  by  the 

court  in  a  new  reign.     But  a  great  man  I  cannot  see 

What  I  have  said  about  Tory  reaetion,  you  will  find  strongly  confinned 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  Terror  was  over,  the 
Revolution  was  twice  saved  only  by  the  army  in  Vindematre,  1795,  and 
in  Froctidor,  1797.  Twice  the  counter-revolutionists  had  gained  the  as* 
cendency  in  the  nation.* 

CZLTII.     TO  MR.  JUSTICB   COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Norambtr  30, 1838. 

I  wish  I  could  sympathize  with  you  in  what  you 

say  of  our  old  Divines.'  I  quite  agree  as  to  their  language  ;  it  is  delight- 
fill  to  my  taste ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  them  a  really  great  man.  I 
admire  Taylor's  genius,  but  yet  how  little  was  he  capable  of  handling 
worthily  any  great  question  ?  and,  as  to  interpreters  of  Scripture,  I  never 
yet  found  one  of  them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  I  cannot  call  it  a 
learning  worth  any  thing,  to  be  very  femiliar  with  writers  of  this  stamp, 
when  they  have  no  facts  to  communicate  ;  for,  of  course,  even  an  ordi- 
nary man  may  then  be  worth  reading.  I  have  left  off  reading  our  Di- 
vines, because,  as  Pascal  said  of  the  Jesuits,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in 
reading  them  ftilly,  I  should  have  read  a  great  many  very  indifierent 
books.  But  if  I  could  find  a  great  man  amongst  them,  I  would  read  him 
thankfully  and  earnestly.  As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan'  to  have  been  a 
roan  of  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  have  given 
a  &r  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity.  His  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress seems  to  be  a  complete  reflexion  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  that  Milton, — in  his 
"  Reformation  in  Bngland,"  or  in  one  of  his  Tracts,  I  forget  which^ — 

1)  "  I  tboiild  Uke.**  h«  nid,  "to  write  a  book  on  *tho  Theory  oT  Tidee,'  the 
flood  and  ebb  tif  pertiei.  Tbe  Eoflieh  nation  are  like  a  man  in  a  lethawy ;  they 
are  never  roued  from  their  Conpervafism  till  muturd  poolUeet  are  pvt  to  their  feet. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  firaa  of  8mith6ekl,  they  would  have  remained  hoetile  to  tlie 
Reformation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  butcheries  of  Jeflerie«,Uley  would  have  oppoeod 
the  Revolution. " 

9)  Of  the  Eofliah  Dirinei  in  crneral,  this  was  his  deliberate  opinion :— "  Why  is 
il,**  he  said,  **  that  there  are  so  »w  great  works  in  Theolocy  compared  with  any  other 
subject  ?  Is  it  that  all  other  books  on  the  subject  appear  insifsifioant  by  the  side  of 
the  Scriptures  ?  There  appears  to  me  in  all  the  English  divines  a  want  of  believing, 
or  disbelieving  any  thing,  oeeanse  It  is  true  or  fiilse.  It  is  a  question  whicb  does  not 
seem  to  occor  to  them.  Butler  is  indeed  a  noble  eiception.*'  As  be  excepted  Botler 
aoMHtg  the  Divines  of  a  later  perind,  so  amongst  those  of  the  earlier  period  he  etoept- 
od  Hooker,  whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as  a  whole,  he  regarded  wtth  great  admira- 
tioo,  though  with  great  dislike  of  parts  of  it  *'  I  long  tosee  something  which  should 
solve  what  is  to  me  the  great  problem  of  Honker's  mtnd.  Re  is  the  only  man  that  I 
know,  who,  holdiiig  with  his  whole  mind  and  soul  the  idea  of  the  eternal  distinction 
between  moral  andpoeitive  laws,  holds  with  it  the  love  for  a  priestly  and  ceiemooial 
religion,  such  as  appears  in  the  Fifth  Book." 

3)  His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prc^^ss  was  very  grest : — **  I  cannot  tmst  my- 
self," he  used  to  say,  **  to  read  the  account  of  Christian  going  up  to  the  Celestial 
gate,  after  his  passage  through  the  liver  of  death."  And  when,  in  one  of  the  foreign 
tours  of  his  later  years,  he  had  read  it  through  again,  after  a  long  interval,  *'I  have 
^ways,"  said  he.  "  been  struck  by  its  piety :  I  am  now  struck  equuJy»or  even  more, 
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trsali  the  Cfameh  wiiten  of  his  time,  and  their  riiow  of  leaniing,  ntteriy 
WBcritical  as  it  wae,  with  the  feeling  wiiich  they  deeerred. 

CXLTIII.      TO   SIR   THOMAS   8.    PA8LET,    BART. 

Bofby,  Deeerabtr  14, 1836. 

The  view  which  yon  mention,  is  one  into  which  I  sap- 

pose  no  one  ever  fell,  who  became  a  Christian  in  earnest  through  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  through  the  Scriptures.  That 
is,  suppose  a  young  man,  when  he  begins  to  think  seriously  upon  life, 
resolving  to  turn  to  God,  and  studying  the  Scriptures  to  learn  the  way, — 
it  is  clear  that  all  this  stuff  about  the  true  Church  would  never  so  much 
as  come  into  his  head.  He  would  feel  and  see  that  the  matter  of  his  soul's 
salvation  lay  between  God  and  Christ  on  th^  one  hand,  and  himself  on  the 
other ;  and  that  his  belonging  to  this  or  that  Church  had  really  no  more  to 
do  with  the  matter,  than  his  being  bom  in  France  or  England,  in  West- 
moreland or  in  Warwickshire.  The  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  is, 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  himself  better  and 
holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civilisation.  But  in  this  great  end 
of  a  Church,  all  Churches  are  now  greatly  defective,  wliile  all  fill  it  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  some  less,  others  more.  In  proportion  as  they  fulfil  it 
less  perfectly,  so  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture  of  divisions,  sects,  Slc., 
becomes  less  applicable.  It  is  a  great  feult  to  introduce  division  into  an 
unanimous  and  efficient  society  ;  but  when  the  social  bond  is  all  but  dis- 
solved, and  the  society  is  no  more  than  nominal,  there  is  no  such  thing, 
properly  speaking,  as  creating  a  division  in  it.  In  this  simple  and  Scrip- 
tural view  of  the  matter,  all  is  plain  :  we  were  not  to  derive  our  salvation 
through  or  from  the  Church,  but  to  be  kept  or  strengthened  in  the  way  of 
salvation  by  the  aid  and  example  of  our  fellow  Christians,  who  were  to 
be  formed  into  societies  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  might  help  one 
another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  his  own  fight  alone.  But  the 
life  of  these  societies  has  been  long  since  gone :  they  do  not  help  the 
individual  in  holiness,  and  this  is  in  itself  evil  enough ;  but  it  is  monstrous 
that  they  should  pretend  to  fetter,  when  they  do  not  assist.  This  view 
arises  simply  finom  my  old  enemy,  the  priestcraft,  in  this  way.  The 
Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  the  individual :  that  the  Church  (i.  e.  in  their  sense, 
the  Clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation,  and  that  by  belonging  to 
this  corporation,  or  by  being  attached  to  it,  any  given  individual  acquires 
such  and  such  privileges.  This  is  a  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress, 
not  on  the  relations  of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the 
Gospel  does,  but  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  formal, — his  belonging 
to  a  certain  so-called  society :  and  thus,-— whether  the  society  be  alive  or 
•dead, — whether  it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not/— still  it  claims 
to  step  in  and  interpose  itself  as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation, 
when  it  certainly  is  not  the  channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and 
notoriously  no  sure  channel  of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to 
Christ,  without  thinking  of  the  Church,  do  manifestly  and  irisibly  receive 
grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  certainly  hein  of 
salvation.  This,  I  think,  applies  to  any  and  every  Church,  it  being 
always  true  that  the  salvation  <^  a  man's  soul  is  effected  by  the  change  in 
his  hsart  and  life,  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  that  his  relation  to 
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>ny  ChMch  k  qmte  a  thing  wbotJliimte  md  acecmlMy!  ahfaiMigli,  when 
the  Charch  is  what  it  AcM  he,  it  is  so  great  a  meanB  of  grace,  that  its 
benefits  axe  of  the  highest  valae.  B^t  tlie  heraldic  or  Sncceaioii  view  of 
the  qoestioii  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely :  there  is  sometfataig  so  noDstrouly 
prolane  in  ""^«»g  onr  hearenly  inheritance  IUlo  an  earthly  estate,  to 
which  our  pedigree  is  onr  title.  And  really,  what  is  called  Saooession,  is 
exactly  a  pedigree,  and  nothing  better ;  like  natural  descent,  it  conveys 
no  moral  nobleness— nay,  far  less  than  natural  descent ;  for  I  am  a 
believer  in  some  transmitted  virtoe  in  a  good  breed,  bat  the  Succession 
notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  is  to  make  the 
Christian  Charch  worse,  I  think,  than  the  Jewish :  bat  die  sons  of  Giod 
are  not  to  be  bom  of  bloods,  (i.  e.  of  particolar  races,)  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  (i.  e.  after  any  human  deore  to  make 
out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance,)  but  of  God,  (i.  e.  of 
Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  His  inheritance,^ — the 
being  conformed  unto  the  image  of  His  Son.)  I  have  written  all  this  in 
haste  as  to  the  ezpresnon,  but  not  at  all  in  haste  as  to  the  matter  of  it. 
But  the  simple  point  is  this  :  Does  our  Lord,  or  do  His  Apostles,  encour- 
age the  notion  of  salvation  through  the  Church  T  or  would  any  human 
being  ever  collect  such  a  notion  from  the  Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with 
tradition,  and  the  so^^alled  Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very  difieient 
view.  This  the  Romanists  and  the  Osdbrduts  say  is  a  view  reqoiied  to 
modify  and  add  to  that  of  the  Scripture.  I  believe  that  because  it  does 
modify,  add  to,  and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  that  therefora 
it  is  altogether  false  and  anti-christian. 

CXUX.      TO  J.  G.  PLATT,   B8Q. 

Fow  How,  Febrmrj  4, 1897. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  papers  which 

you  have  from  time  to  time  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  less  xealoua  than  fonneily  ;  but  I  feel  that,  if  I 
write  briefly,  and  without  giving  all  the  grounds  of  my  opinions,  I  am 
constantly  misnndentood :  and  to  give  the  grounds,  requires  a  volume, 
rather  than  half  a  column  in  a  newspaper.  For  instance,  on  this  very 
question  of  Church  Rates,  how  much  really  is  involved  in  it  T  If  the 
Churches  are  public  buildings  for  a  national  object,  then  bow  can  a  mi- 
nority object  to  maintaining  them  ?  If  they  are  only  to  be  maintained 
by  those  who  belong  to  one  religious  denomination,  it  strikes,  of  course, 
at  the  very  root  of  any  Establishment,  because  the  same  principle  must 
apply  equally  to  tithes.  I  am  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  what  I  said  in 
Church  Reform  Pamphlet  will  be  verified ;  either  the  Church  must  be 
more  comprehensive,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  then  an  ESstabliahroent 
cannot  be  maintained :  and  the  next  best  thing  will  be,  to  take  care  that 
all  the  Church  property  is  applied  to  strictly  public  purposes,  to  schools, 
hospitals,  alms-houses,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is  not  stolen 
by  the  Isndlords.  For  the  only  possible  way,  in  which  there  can  be  a 
robbery  of  public  property,  is  to  transfer  it  to  private  uses :  this  is  a  di- 
rect robbery,  committed  against  ourselves  and  our  posterity  ;  but  in  vary- 
ing  the  particular  public  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  there  may  be  great 
fcUy,  great  iridiedness  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  not  the  especial  crime  of 
fMrnry  or  spoijatton. 


UM  #F  M*  AaifOUI.  M0 

Your  mention  of  the  Ankle  on  the  life  of  Chriet,  encoumgee  me  to 

allude  to  it.    I  beard  it  spoken  of  before  I  bad  the  least  idea  of  iteaathor, 
and  spoken  of  with  regret,  not  as  unorthodox,  bat  as  painfiil  to  a  Christian 
reader  fi:om  its  purely  historical  tone.    Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able source  of  pain,  supposing  that  the  (act  to  be  as  stated  ;  because,  in 
sncb  a  case,  neutrality  is  almost  the  same  as  hostility.  To  read  an  account 
of  Christ,  written  as  by  an  indifferent  person,  is  to  read  an  unchristian  ac- 
count of  Him  ;  because  no  one  who  acknowleges  Him  can  be  indi£krent 
to  him,  but  stands  in  such  relations  to  Him,  that  the  highest  reverence 
must  ever  be  predominant  in  his  mind  when  thinking  or  writing  of  Him. 
And  again,  what  is  the  impartiality  that  is  required  7    Is  it  t£it  a  man 
shall  neither  be  a  Christian,  nor  yet  not  a  Christian  7    The  fact  is,  that 
religious  veneration  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  called  impartiality  ;  which 
means,  that  as  yon  see  some  good  and  some  evil  on  both  sides,  you  iden- 
tify yourself  with  neither,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  both.    And  this  holds 
good  with  all  human  parties  and  characters,  but  not  with  what  is  divine, 
and  consequently  perfect ;  for  then  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  it, 
and  are  perfectly  incapable  of  passing  judgment  upon  it.*    If  I  think  that 
Christ  was  no  more  than  Socrates,  (I  do  not  mean  in  degree,  but  in  kind,) 
I  can  of  course  speak  of  Him  impartially  ;  that  is,  I  assume  at  once  that 
there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  his  character,  and  on  these  I  pass  my 
judgment :  but,  if  I  believe  in  Him,  I  am  not  His  judge,  but  His  servant 
and  creature ;  and  He  claims  the  devotion  of  my  whole  nature,  because 
He  is  identical  with  goodness,  wisdom,  and  holiness.    Nor  can  I  for  the 
sake  of  strangers  assume  another  feeling,  and  another  language,  because 
this  is  compromising  the  highest  duty, — it  is  like  denying  Him,  instead  of 
confessing  Him.    "Hiis  all  passed  through  my  mind  when  I  heard  that  the 
Article  was  written  in  a  purely  historical  tone,  and  yet  stated  the  Resur- 
rection as  a  matter  of  fact.     Now,  if  the  Resurrection  be  true,  Chris- 
tianity surely  is  true  ;  and  then  how  can  one  think  of  Christ  except  re- 
ligiously 7    A  very  able  and  good  friend  of  mine,  made  the  same  objection 
to  Victor  Cousin's  tone :  "  It  was,''  he  said,  "  a  patronizing  of  Christian- 
ity f  that  is,  he  spoke  of  it  as  one  who  could  judge  it,  and  looked  upon 
it,  as  it  were,  de  loco  snperiori, — a  condition  inconsistent  altogether  with 
the  relations  of  man  to  God,  when  once  acknowledged.    Will  you  for- 
give me  for  all  this, — ^but  there  seems  to  me  rather  a  vague  notion  preva- 
lent about  impartiality  and  fair  judgment  in  some  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  really  running  into  skepticism  as  to  all.     There  is  abundant 
room  for  impartiality  in  judging  of  religious  men,  and  of  men's  opinions 
about  religion,  just  as  of  their  opinions  about  any  thing  else ;  but  with 
regard  to  God  and  His  truth,  impartiality  is  a  mere  contradiction  ;  and, 
if  we  profess  to  be  impartial  about  all  things,  it  can  only  be  that  we  ac- 
knowledge in  none  that  mark  of  divinity  which  claims  devout  adherence, 
and  with  regard  to  which  impartiality  is  profimeness. 


1)  On  •{«!)»  groooda  he  bad  a  stranf  lb«U«f  agaiiwt  Goethe.  **  That  one  word 
•t  the  end  of  Favst  does  indeed  make  it  to  my  mind  a  great  work  inftead  of  a  piece  of 
Devilry."  **  Stil),**  he  taid,  "  I  cannot  set  over  the  introduction.  If  it  bad  been  by 
•oe  withoet  any  relation  to  God  or  hii  nllow^reataree.  it  would  be  different— but  in 
a  hwnaa  hoiac  it  ia  not  to  be  IbMivon.  To  ghre  entiiely  withoat  reverence  a  ropre- 
aentatieo  of  flU  is  in  itwlf  blaq|]imoM.» 


MO  LIFB  OP  DR.    AmNOLD. 

OL.     TO  MR.  JUSTICB   COLERIDOi:. 

Fox  How,  Folmiuy  S,  1637. 
I  must  write  to  yoa  from  Fox  How,  though  it  ia  our  last  evening ; 
and  to-morrow  we  set  out  to  return  to  Rugby.  We  have  been  here  juat 
six  weeka ;  and  six  weeka  of  greater  peace  and  happineaa  it  would  acaice- 
ly  be  poeaible,  I  auppoae  for  any  one  to  paaa.  In  thia  neighborhood  there 
haa  been  aa  yet  no  influenza ;  no  snow  at  any  time  to  obatmct  communi- 
cation ;  no  rains  to  keep  us  within  doors,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  winter,  containing  among  them  days  of  such  surpaasing 
beauty,  that  at  no  time  of  the  year  could  the  country  have  been  more 
enjoyable.  You  know  the  view  from  the  dining  room  ;  it  was  only  a 
few  mornings  since,  that  the  clouds  broke  away  from  the  summit  of  Fair- 
field, while  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun 
just  threw  his  light  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain  all  covered  with  snow, 
and  gave  it  the  rose  colour  which  you  have  seen  on  the  Alps :  while  aU 
the  lower  points  of  the  hills,  and  all  the  side  of  Loughrigg,  wore  the  in- 
finite variety  of  their  winter  covering  of  green  and  gray  and  gold. 

We  have  had  two  of  our  Sixth  Form  &>ys  down  here,  who 

I  thought  wanted  the  refreshment  of  a  mountain  country,  as  they  had  been 
working  rather  too  hard.  Meanwhile  my  history  has  been  flourishing ;  I 
have  been  turning  to  account  all  my  Roman  law  reading,  in  a  chapter  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  I  have  carried  on  the  story  to  the  year  of  Rome 
350.  I  am  inclined  to  publish  one  volume,  when  I  have  got  to  the  end 
of  the  year  365,  the  Gaulish  invasion  ;  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  matter 
for  a  volume  ;  but  whether  I  am  not  yielding  to  a  movement  of  impa- 
tience I  can  hardly  say.  The  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  Gaulish  Invasion ;  the  Conquest  of  Italy,  after  the  repulse 
of  Pyrrhns ;  the  Conquest  of  the  World,  or  of  all  that  could  ofier  any  ef- 
fectual resistance,  in  the  Funic  and  Macedonian  wars ;  the  Civil  Wars 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Actium  ;  the  Maturity  of  the  Eknpire  from  Augustus 
to  M.  Aurelius ;  the  Decline  of  the  Empire  and  of  Paganism  frt>m  Corn- 
modus  to  Honorius  ;  the  chaos  out  of  which  the  new  creation  of  modem 
society  has  come,  from  Alaric  to  Charlemagne.  How  grand  a  subject,  if 
it  could  be  written  worthily  !  and  how  vast  a  variety  oiknowledge  is  re- 
quired to  do  it  worthily !  I  conatantly  feel  how  overpowering  the  labour 
is,  and  how  many  advantages  I  want ;  yet  I  feel,  too,  that  I  have  the 
love  of  history  so  strong  in  me,  and  that  it  has  been  working  in  me  so 
many  years,  that  I  can  write  something  which  will  be  read,  and  which  I 
trust  will  encourage  the  love  of  all  thUiga  noble  and  just,  and  wiM  and 
holy. 

The  study  of  the  Law  is  quite  to  my  heart's  content,  as  is 

the  practice  of  it  in  your  situation,  I  think  if  I  were  asked  what  station 
within  possibility  I  would  choose,  as  the  prize  of  my  son's  well  doing  in  life, 
I  should  say,  the  place  of  an  English  judge.  But  then,  in  proportion  to  my 
reverence  for  the  oflfice  of  a  judge,  is,  to  qpeak  plainly,  my  abhorrence  of 
the  business  of  an  advocate I  have  been  thinking,  in  much  ig- 
norance, whether  there  is  any  path  to  the  bench  except  by  the  bar ;  that 
is,  whether  in  conveyancing,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profession,  a 
man  may  make  his  real  knowledge  available,  like  the  juris  oonsolti  of 
ancient  Rome,  without  that  painfid  necessity  of  being  retained  by  aa 
attorney  to  maintain  a  caruin  cause,  and  of  knowingly  sappreMing  tmth. 
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fn  80  it  muflt  flometimes  happen,  in  ocder  to  advance  your  own  argoment. 
I  am  well  aware. of  the  common  argunenta  in  defence  of  the  pimctice; 
atill  it  is  not  what  I  can  myself  like.  On  the  other  hand.  Medicine,  in  all 
its  branches,  I  honoar  as  the  most  beneficent  of  all  professioDs ;  bnt  ihex« 
J  dread  an  incidental  evil, — ^the  intense  moral  and  religions  degradation  of 
6o  many  medical  students,  who  are,  if  yon  may  trust  report,  materialist 
atheists  of  the  greatest  personal  profligacy ;  and  then  if  the  profligacy 
wear  oat  with  age,  the  eril  principle  wSi  not ;  and  Satan  will  be  but  cast 

out  by  Satan 

We  are  going  to  Oxford,  I  believe,  before  we  finally  settle  at  Rugby. 
I  do  love  the  place  after  all,  though  I  sometimes  think  of  the  fox's  excla- 
mation over  the  vizor  mask— <dAoy  rpdvuvovf  «.  r,  X.  Forgive  my  pro- 
Oneness  to  Abna  Mater,  and  do  not  ascribe  it  to  any  academical  jealousy 
in  behalf  of  my  new  University  of  London,  of  which  I  am  a  most  poor 
FeUow. 


CLI.      TO  THE  BEV.  O.  CORNISH. 

Fox  H«w,  F«braary  5^  1837. 

Even  the  bustle  of  Fox  How  is  calmer  than  the  quiet  of  Rugby.  We 
are  going  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now  past  ten  o'clock ;  yet 
I  know  not  when  I  can  sit  down  to  write  so  peaceAilly,  as  I  can  in  this 
last  hour  of  our  last  day's  sojourn  at  this  most  dear  and  most  beautifal 
home.  Thank  yom  very  much  for  your  letter.  I  will  not  revive  matters 
of  dispute ;  what,  if  qioken,  would  be  known  at  once  to  be  ludf  in  joke, 
■eems  in  writing  to  be  all  meant  in  sober  earnest ;  and  therefore  our  dis- 
cussions shall  wait  till  that  day,  which,  I  trust,  will  yet  aitive,  when  we 
may  again  meet,  and  introduce  some  of  our  children  to  each  other.  A 
life  of  peace  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  vainly  sigh  after.  If  you  can 
live  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy  and  party,  it  is  a  great  gain.  So  a 
quiet,  country  parish  is  a  far  more  attractive  thing  than  the  care  of  a  great 
manufiusturing  town  ;  but  my  lot,  and,  I  believe,  my  duty  have  thrown 
me,  as  it  were,  into  the  manufiicturing  town  ;  and  I  must  contend  for 
what  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  truth.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could 
not  Resign  myselif  with  delight  to  the  quiet  of  this  valley,  and  the  peace 
of  these  mountains,  if  so  it  might  be  ?  And  we  have  been  eiqoying  it  for 
the  last  six  weeks  thoroughly.  The  climate  has  been  better  than  in  al* 
most  any  part  of  England.  We  had  no  snow  here  to  stop  communicatioii 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  since  the  snow  went  away  from  all  but  the  moun- 
tain tope,  the  colouring  of  the  country  has  been  delicious.  We  have  had 
our  full  share  of  walking ;  whilst  all  the  morning,  tiU  one  o'clock,  I  used 
to  sit  in  one  comer  of  the  drawing-room,  not  looking  towards  Fairfield 
lest  I  should  be  constantly  tempted  from  my  work,  and  there  I  worked 
on  at  the  Roman  History  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
and  Cincinnatus,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

My  wife,  thank  God,  has  been  wonderfully  well  and  strong,  and  climbs 
the  mountains  with  the  rest  of  us.  And  little  Fan,  who  was  three  years 
old  in  October,  went  over  Longhrigg  with  us  to  Rydal  the  other  day — 
though  her  little  feet  looked  quite  atourd  upon  the  rough  mountain  side , 
and  the  feruHBtalks  annoyed  her,  as  Gulliver  was  pusded  by  the  Brobdig- 
nag  cornfield 

We  were,  in  the  course  of.  the  summer,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in 
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Miuad.  I  admiied  DoUlii  and  ita  bay,  and  die  WieUow  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  the  blae  sea  of  Killiney  Bay.  Bm  to  my  astonuhment,  the  "  Erne 
raid  lale"  waa  a  very  parched  and  duaty  ide  in  comparuon  with  West- 
morriand,  and  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  though  beaniifhl  with  ita  gran- 
ite rocka  and  heath,  had  none  of  the  thooaand  epringa  of  our  Lougluigg. 
C^  the  people  I  aaw  little  or  nothing. 

We  expect  to  be  in  Oiford  one  day  thia  week,  before  we  settle  at 
Rugby  for  our  long  half-year.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  find  your  tree  in 
Bagley  Wood,  on  which  you  once  aat  exalted.  Do  you  ever  see  or  hear 
of  old  Ojraon,  or  of  EUliaon  ?  or  do  you  hear  from  Tucker  1  Coleridge,  aa 
you  peihapa  know,  waa  a  month  at  thia  hoaae  in  the  summer  with  all  hia 
fiunily ; — ^then,  on  their  way  to  town,  they  came  to  us  at  Rugby,  and  there 
met  Profeasor  Bnckland ;  so  that,  after  an  interval  of  many  yeaia,  I  waa 
again  one  of  an  old  Corpus  trio.  It  is  eleren  o'clock,  and  we  are  off  at 
eight  to-morrow,  so  good  night. 


CLII.     TO  THE  BEY.  J.  HEABN. 

Taiiow  Bridge,  Chorlay,  F«b.  6, 1837. 

I  eall  all  this  Judaizing  a  direct  iddatry/-~it  is  exalting 

the  Chmch  and  the  Saciaments  into  the  place  of  Chriat,  aa  odiera  have  ex- 
alted Hie  mother,  and  others  in  the  same  qurit  exalted  ciicumeision. 
There  ia  something  almost  ludicrous,  if  the  matter  were  not  too  serious,  in 
the  way  in  which— ^apeaks  of  Calvin  and  the  best  and  ablest  of  hisfol- 

lowen,  and  aome  of  the  great  living  writers  of  Germany, as  of 

men  laboring  under  a  judicial  blindneas.  **  This  people  who  knoweth  not 
the  law,"  i.  e.  as  interpreted  by  the  tradition  and  doctors  of  the  Churrli, 
**  are  accursed."  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  such  men,  only  when  they 
ascribe  a  judicial  blindneas  to  Calvin  and  Zuingle,  or  to  Tholuck,  Nitaoh, 
and  Bunaen,  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  those  who  "  with  lies  made  the 
heart  of  the  ri^teous  sad,  whom  Grod  had  not  made  sad,"  or  of  those  who 
denied  St.  Panl*a  apostleship  and  spirituality,  because  he  waa  not  one  of 
the  original  twelve  Apostles,  and  because  he  would  not  preach  circum- 
cision. • 

No  man  doubts  that  a  atrictly  universal  conaent  would  be  a  very 
strong  argument  indeed  ;  but  then  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  disputed, 
it  ceases  to  be  univeianl ;  and  general  consent  is  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  univeraal.  It  becomes,  then,  the  consent  of  the  majority  ;  and  we 
must  examine  the  nature  of  the  minority,  and  also  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  opinions  or  practices  agreed  in,  before  we  can  decide  whether  general 
consent  be  really  an  argument  for  or  against  the  truth  of  an  opinion. 
For  it  has  been  said,  "  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of 
you  ;"  and  then  it  would  be  equally  true  of  such  a^  generation  or  genera- 
tions, that  it  was, "  Woe  to  that  opinion  in  which  aU  men  agree." 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  truths  held  by  the  general  consent  of  Christians ;  for  every  thing  there 
(except  the  Descent  into  Hell,  which  was  a  later  inaertion)  is  in  almost 
the  very  words  of  Scripture.  It  is  just  like  St.  Paul's  short  creed  in  1 
CorintUans,  xv. :  "I  delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  also  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scripturea,  and  was  buried," 
&c.    But' this  Creed  will  no  more  suit  's  tun,  than  the  Scripturea 
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themselves  will.    It  says  not  a  word  of  priesthood  or  sadceMion^ — it  does 

not  even  say  a  word  of  either  Sacrament.    The  points  for  whidi 

needs  the  consent  of  the  Church,  are  points  on  which  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical writers,  from  whom  he  gleans  this  consent,  had  all  a  mshlfest 
bias ;  partly  from  their  own  position  as  ministers,  partly  from  the  super- 
stitions  tendencies  of  their  age.    And  after  all  how  few  are  these  writers ! 
Who  would  think  of  making  out  the  imiyeisal  consent  of  the  Christian 
world  from  the  language  of  ten  or  a  dozen  bishops  or  clergy  who  happened 
to  be  writers  1    Who  will  bear  wimess  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bithynian 
Church,  of  whose  practice  Pliny  has  left  so  beautiful  a  picture  1    Or  who 
would  value  for  any  Church,  or  for  any  opinion,  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  Tertullian  7    But,  after  all,  consent  would  go  for  nothing  where  it 
is  so  clearly  against  Scripture.    All  in  Asia  were  turned  away  from  Paul 
even  in  his  lifetime.    [No  wonder]  then,  if  after  his  death  they  could  not 
bear  his  doctrines,  and  undermined  them  while  they  were  obliged  out* 
wardly  to  honour  [them].    The  operation  of  material  agency  to  produce  a 
spiritual  effect  [is  not]  more  opposed  to  reason  than  it  is  directly  denied 
by  our  Lord,  on  grounds  which  — ^—  would  call  rationalistic,  if  I  wers 
to  use  them.     I  refer  to  what  He  says  of  the  impossibility  of  meat  defiling 
a  man,  or  water  purifying  him ;  aind  the  reason  assigned  to  show  that 
meat  cannot  morally  defile  is  of  coufk  equally  valid  to  diow  that  it  can- 
not morally  strengthen  or  cleanse.    I  believe  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  has  been  weakened  di- 
rectly by  the  superstitions  about  it ;  that  in  proportion  as  a  value  was 
atuched  to  the  eUmmt9,9a  they  were  called,  so  the  real  Christian  Sacra- 
mentumr— each  man  pledging  himself  to  Christ  and  to  his  brethren,  upon 
the  symbols  of  his  redemption  and  sanctification^ — became  less  and  leas 
regarded;  wlulst  superstitions  made  the  Sacrament  leas  frequent,  and 
thus  have  inflicted  a  grievous  injury  on  the  spiritual  state  of  every 
Church 


CLIII.      TO   W.  W.   BULL,   ESQ. 

Ei|gl»j,lfM«fcS,1887. 

About  the  gramman,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

common  Eton  grammarB,  purged  of  their  manifest  faults,  would  answer 
better  than  any  thing  else.  I  am  more  and  more  in  fiivour  of  a  Latin 
rather  than  an  Englidi  grammar,  and  I  think  that  the  simpler  and  more 
dogmatical  the  rules  are,  the  better.  That  is  best  in  a  boy's  grammar 
wUch  can  be  easiest  remembered,  and  underetood  enough  to  Im  applied 
practically ;  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  grammar  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  age. 

By  '<  manifest  faults,"  I  mean  such  as  calling,  "  hie,  hec,  hoc,"  an 
article  ;  or  teaching  boys  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  Srwnp, 
or  such  an  Aorist  to  Xfyw  as  IXsyoy,  and  other  monstrosities.  And  I 
think  such  corrections  might  be  made  easily.  But  let  us  save  *'  Verba 
dandi  et  reddendi,"  &.C.,  and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  put  in  a  word  for  "  As 
in  pnesenti,"  perhaps  even  for  *'  Propria  qua  maribus."  Is  not  this  a  lau- 
dable specimen  of  Torjrism?  Or  is  it  that  we  are  Reformers  in  ovr 
neighbours^  trade  and  Conservatives  in  our- own  t 


S04  un  OF  Dm.  aenold. 

CLIV.     TO  OBABBB  BOBIHSON,  BBO. 

(Who  had  writtoD  to  him  foarinf  ho  woald  not  eootiniw  in  tho  bow  Uahroiaity 
«bUm  BMiro  woio  doBO  in  tho  ozaouoationa  aa  to  Thoology,  than  ooold  or  woold  bo 

offoo<#a.) 

March  lfi»  1837. 

First,  be  asBored  that  I  will  do  nothing  hastily,  that  I 

wish  most  earnestly  well  to  the  London  Uniyenrity,  and  look  npon  it  as 
so  great  a  possible  means  of  good,  that  nothing  bat  what  will  appear  to 
me  imperious  duty  shall  tempt  me  to  leave  it. '  Neither  have  I  the  least 
thought  or  wish  of  conciliating  the  Tories  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  regret  no- 
thhig  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  appearing  to  agree  with  them  in  any 
thing ;  neither  in  fret,  can  I  believe  that  I  ever  shall  be  so  frr  mistaken. 

S^ndly,  I  have  no  wish  to  have  Degrees  in  Divinity  conferred  by  the 
London  University  or  to  have  a  Theological  Faculty  ;  I  am  quite  content 
with  Degrees  in  Arts.     But  then  let  us  nnderatand  what  Arts  are. 

If  Art*  mean  merely  logic,  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  natural  sci- 
ence, then  of  coarse  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  as  to  a 
man's  moral  judgment  or  principles.  But  open  the  definition  a  little  frr- 
ther^ — ^include  poetry  or  history  or  moral  philosophy^ — and  you  encroach 
unavoidably  on  the  domain  of  moral  education ;  and  moral  education 
cannot  be  separated  from  religious  education,  unless  people  have  the  old 
SQperstitions  notion  of  religion,  either  that  it  relates  to  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, or  to  certain  absti«ct  and  unpractical  truths.  But,  meaning  by  Reli- 
gion what  the  Gospel  teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  system  directing  and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles,  and 
feelings,  and  professing  to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  effi- 
oacious  influence.  If  3ien  I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge,  I 
am  thereby  on  the  domain  of  religious  knowledge  ;  and  the  only  qaesdon 
te,  what  religion  am  I  to  follow  1  If  I  take  no  notice  of  the  aothority  and 
inufluences  of  Christianity,  I  unavoidably  take  a  view  of  roan's  life  and 
principles  from  which  they  are  excluded,  that  is,  a  view  which  acknow- 
ledges some  other  authority  and  influence^ — ^it  may  be  of  some  othei;  reli- 
gion. Or  of  some  philosophy,  or  of  mere  common  opinion  or  instinct ; — but, 
in  any  case,  I  have  one  of  the  many  views  of  life  and  conduct,  which  it 
was  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  to  ezclade.  And 
how  can  any  Christian  man  lend  himself  to  the  propagating  or  sanction- 
ing a  system  of  moral  knowledge  which  assumes  that  Christ's  law  is  not 
our  rule,  nor  His  promises  our  motive  of  action  1  This,  then,  is  my  prin- 
ciple, that  moral  studies  not  based  on  Chiistianity  must  be  unchristian,  and 
therefore  are  such,  as  I  can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  as  fuUy  as  you  can  do,  that  the  University 
should  include  Christians  of  every  denomination  without  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction. The  diflerences  between  Christian  and  Christian  are  not  moral 
differences,  except  accidentally  ;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  in  that  passage 
in  the  Church  Reform  Pamphlet  which  you,  in  common  with  many  others, 
have  taken  in  a  sense  which  I  should  wholly  disclaim.  An  Unitarian,  as 
such,  is  a  Christian  ;  that  is,  if  a  man  follows  Christ's  law  and  believes 
His  words  according  to  his  conscientious  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a 
Christian  ;  and,  though  I  may  think  he  undemtands  Christ's  words  amiss, 
yet  that  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  no  more  ;  the  purpose  of  his 
heart  and  mind  is  to  obey  and  be  guided  by  Christ,  and  therefore  he  is  a 
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Christian.  But  I  believe, — if  I  err  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  I  shall  greatly 
rejoicer-*that  Unitarianlain  happens  to  contain  many  persons  who  are 
only  Unitarians  negatively,  as  not  being  Trinitarians ;  and  I  question 
whether  these  follow  Christ  with  enou^  of  sincerity  and  obediekoe  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  practicability.  Here  ondonbtedly  I  am 
met  at  a  disadyantage^  because  the  whole  tendency  of  the  last  century, 
and  of  men's  minds  now,  is  to  shun  all  notions  of  comprehension  ;  and  as 
the  knot  was  once  cut  by  persecution,  so  it  is  to  be  cut  now  by  toleration 
and  omission. 

But  it  is  an  experiment  undoubtedly  worth  trying,  whether  for  the 
sake  of  upholding  the  Christian  character  of  our  University,  we  ought  not 
to  venture  on  ground,  new  indeed  in  England,  just  at  present,  but  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  Christianity.    With  ail  Christians  except 
Roman  Catholics  the  conrK  is  plain,  namely  to  examine  every  candidate 
for  a  Degree  in  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of  the  Epistles  out  of  the  Greek 
Testament.     I  would  ask  of  every  man  the  previous  question,  "  To  what 
denomination  of  Christians  do  you  belong  i"  and  according  to  his  an- 
swer, I  would  specially  avoid  touching  on  those  points,  on  which  I  as  a 
Chnichman  difiered  from  him.     I  should  probably  say  to  him  aloud,  if  the 
examination  were  public,  "  Now  I  know  that  you  and  I  differ  on  such  and 
soch  points,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  on  them ;  but  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  on  which  we  agree,  and  therefore  I  may  ask  you  so  and  so. 
With  the  Roman  Catholics  there  might  be  a  difficulty,  because  they 
might  possibly  object  to  being  examined  by  heretics,  or  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  if  so,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  adding  a  Catholic  to  the  num- 
ber of  Fellows,  on  purpose  for  this  object ;  or  where  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  being  a  Catholic,  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  religious  knowledge  from  his  own  priest  or  Bishop  7    What  you  state 
about  doctrines  might  be  a  very  good  argument  against  examining  in  any 
Articles  or  Creeds,  but  would  not  affect  th^  examination  in  a  book  or 
books  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  so  again  with  Evidences,  I  should  not  care 
about  this ;  though  neither  do  I  see  that  your  reference  to  Chalmers  makes 
a  valid  objection ;  because  you  will  and  must  have  Examiners  who  differ 
on  fifty  points  of  taste,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophy  ;  but  this  signifies 
nothing,  as  long  as  they  are  sensible  men  ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  the  whole 
thing  must  break  down  any  way.    But  the  comparative  value  of  external 
and  internal  Evidence  is  not  a  point  which  forms  the  characteristic  difler- 
ence  between  any  one  sect  and  another ;  it  may  therefore  be  noticed  with- 
out any  delicacy,  just  like  any  moot  point  in  history ;  and  an  Examiner 
may  express  his  judgment  on  it,  though  of  course  with  such  reserve  and 
moderation  as  he  msy  think  fit.    If  you  say  that  all  points  which  have 
ever  been  disputed  are  to  be  avoided,  yon  reduce  your  Examiners  to  such 
mere  ciphers  as  would  deprive  them  of  all  weight  and  dignity.  Certainly 
I  shall  leel-«i]rself  as  in  a  certain  degree  appointed  to  moderate  and  form 
the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  me  for  academical  honours.     I  ought  to 
express  my  judgment  on  many  matters  as  that  of  a  man  qualified  to  in- 
struct them,  and  as  entitled  to  an  authority  with  them.    You  will  not  sup- 
pose I  mean  an  infoUible  authority.     If  our  office  be  not  intended  to  be 
this,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake,  and  indeed  a  total  solecism,  as  far  as  re- 
gards education.    I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy  of    nr  task  as 
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well  M  of  its  importaBoe,  and  I  think  I  would  undertake  to  manage  iti 
creetiy  ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  us.  Let  them  choose  the  best  men  they 
can  find,  and  let  them  trust  them  fully,  and  turn  them  out  if  they  do  not 
like  them. 


CLV.     TO  SIR  THOMAS   8.  PABLBT,  BART. 

Rugby,  April  91, 1837. 

Our  one  day's  visit  to  Oxford  wss  very  delightAil,  it  wis 

full  of  kindliness  without  any  thing  of  a  contrary  sort ;  and  it  made  me 
wish  that  I  could  see  the  place  and  its  residents  offcener.  I  am  so  thoroughly 
fond  of  it,  that  I  can  quite  trust  myself  in  my  earnest  desire  to  see  it  re- 
formed ;  indeed,  I  should  care  about  its  reform  much  less  if  I  did  not 
value  it  so  highly.    From  Oxford  we  came  back  to  our  work  as  usual. 

From  that  time  forward  we  have  never  been  quite  alone,  and  we 

are  expecting  other  friends  in  May  and  June,  so  that  our  half-year  will,  as 
usual,  I  suppose,  end  in  a  crowd ;  and  then  I  trust  we  may  meet  in  some- 
thing like  summer  in  Westmoreland,  and  find  you  established  in  your 
house,  and  enjoying  the  magnificence  of  the  view  and  the  snugness  of  that 

delicious  glady  field  behind,  which  lives  most  vividly  in  my  memory 

I  have  read  nothing  but  books  connected  with  my  own  business,  so  I 
am  sadly  ignorant  of  what  is  doing  in  the  publishing  world.  Jacob 
Abbott's  last  work, "  The  Way  to  do  Good,"  will  I  think  please  you  very 
much ;  with  some  Americanisms,  not  of  language  but  of  mind,  it  ia  yet 
delightful  to  read  a  book  so  good  and  so  sensible ;  so  zealous  for  what  is 
valtuble  ;  so  foir  about  what  is  indifierent.  I  have  also  looked  through 
some  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches.  He  is  dififerent  enough 
certainly  from  Abbott,  but  the  work  gives  one  a  favourable  impression  of 
him  morally,  [  think,  as  well  as  intellectually  :^  there  is  a  frankness  and 
kindliness  about  his  letters  generally  which  is  very  attractive,  and  one  ad- 
mires the  activity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  could  take  in  so 
much  and  so  execute  it.  You  would  be  interested  in  Sir  E.  Codrington's 
atrange  attack  upon  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  gratified  by  the  strong 
foeling  generally  expressed  in  Sir  Palteney's  favour,  and  in  admiration  of 

his  character 

I  shall  like  to  hear  your  remarks  on  the  weather.  I  never  remember 
any  thing  to  equal  it ;  but  I  find  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  that  1799 
wss  very  nearly  as  bad,  and  from  £vel3m'8  Memoirs  that  1658  was  rather 
worK.  The  wind  was  northerly  for  nearly  six  months,  and  on  the  second 
of  June,  old  style,  the  season  was  as  cold  as  winter.  It  is  certainly  so  at 
present ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  wind  blows  equally  cold 
from  all  parts  of  the  compass.  I  connect  the  constant  northwest  winds 
with  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  as  all  phenomena  of  weather  have  to  do  with 
electricity  and  volcanic. action,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  way  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  is  a  sad  dull  letter,  but  my  life  affords  but  Uttle 
variety 

1}  Hii  impreiiion  of  the  Duke  of  Welliiifton*s  charactar  was  in  ftot  oonaidarably 
rabad  by  thia  work,  and  a  Toluno  of^the  Doapatchaa  waa  ana  of  tba  booki  which  moat 
fleqeantly  aeeoiapaiiiad  him  whan  tnvallfaiff. 
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OLVI.     TO  ▲»  OLD  PUPIL.      (O.) 

Rugby,  April  5, 1837. 
I  take  thia  opportunity  to  answer  yonr  kind  and  interesting  letter,  for 
which  I  heg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  can  hardly  answer  it  as  I 
coald  wish,  but  I  did  not  like  to  delay  writing  to  yon  any  longer.  Your 
account  of  younelf  and  of  that  unhealthy  state  of  body  and  mind  onder 
which  you  have  been  labouring,  was  very  touching  to  me.  I  rejoice  that 
yo!|  were  recovering  from  it,  but  still  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  God 
should  be  pleased  to  continue  your  trials  for  some  time  lonoer.  It  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  thankfulness,  that  the  fears,  whic£  I  at  one  time 
had  expressed  to  you  about  yourself,  have  been  so  entirely  groundless :  we 
have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that,  with  the  heart  once  turned  to  God,  and 
going  on  in  His  faith  and  fear,  nothing  can  go  very  wrong  with  us,  although 
we  may  have  much  to  suffer  and  many  trials  to  undereo.  I  rejoice  too 
that  your  mind  seems  to  be  in  a  healthier  state  about  the  prosecution  of 
your  studies.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty  to  cultivate 
our  underetandings  to  the  uttermost,  for  I  have  seen  the  evil  moral  conse- 
quences of  fanaticism  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  expected  to  see 
them  realized  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  neglected  intellect  is  &r  oftener 
the  cause  of  mischief  to  a  man,  than  a  perverted  or  over-valued  one.  Men 
retain  their  natural  quickness  and  cleverness,  while  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  they  do  woi^  their  minds  and 
gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining  it ;  but  it  is  the  undisciplined 
mind  which  they  are  exercising,  instead  of  one  wisely  disciplined.  I  trust 
that  you  will  gain  a  good  foundation  of  wisdom  in  Oxford,  which  may 
minister  in  after  years  to  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  souls ;  and  I  call  by 
the  name  of  wisdom,— knowledge,  rich  and  varied,  digested  and  com- 
bined, and  pervaded  through  and  through  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Remember  the  words,  "  Every  scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  like  unto  a  householder  who  bringeth  out  of  his  treasure  things  neto  and 
old;**  that  is,  who  does  not  think  tiiat  either  the  four  first  centuries  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other,  have  a  monopoly  of 
truth ;  but  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  one  with  that  of  the  other,  and 
judges  all  according  to  the  judgment  which  he  has  gained  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  obliged  to  write  more  shortly  than  I  could 
w^ ;  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  can,  and  see  you  when  you  can, 
and  be  sure  that,  whether  my  judgments  be  right  or  wrong,  you  luive  no 
friend  who  more  earnestly  would  wish  to  assist  you  in  that  only  narrow 
road  to  life  eternal,  which  I  feel  sure  that  you  by  God's  grace  are  now 
treading. 

CLYIL     TO   BISHOP  OTTBR. 

Rugby,  April  80, 1637. 
I  venture  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  to  your  forgiveness  for  so  doing, 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  a  conmion  in^peft,  the  new  University 
of  London  ;  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to  ad<ftss  you  particularly,  as  I 
understand  that  you  are  disposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  amnge- 
ments  to  be  made  ;  as  you  have  had  pmctical  experience  in  education  ; 
and  as  you  are  one  of  the  few  memben  of  our  profisasion  who  happen  to  be- 
long to  the  Univerrity.    I  ima^ne,  also,  that  the  particnhur  department 
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with  which  I  am  likely  to  be  conoemed,  wiU  b^ '^at  iiLiidyiih  joa  too 
will  be  most  interested,  the  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts.  And  I 
find  that  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed  yeaterday,  to  draw  up  some- 
thing of  a  plan  on  this  subject.  I  hope  to  be  in  town  very  diortly,  bat 
my  visit  must  neoessaiily  be  very  brief,  and  I  feel  that  I  shoaiM  much  fur- 
ther my  views,  if  I  could  explain  them  to  your  Lordship  beforehand,  and 
above  all,  if,  as  I  hope,  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  find  that  you  agree  with 
them. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  cordially  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  it  recognizes  no  sectarian  distinctions.  But  while  I  lolly  allow 
this,'  I  also  find  it  expressly  declared  in  our  charter,  that  we  are 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  "  Religion  and  Momlity."  And  this 
seems  to  lead  to  the  exact  conclusion  which  I  most  earnestly  approve  of, 
that  we  are  to  be  a  Christian  UniverBity,Jbut  not  a  Romanist  one,  nor  a 
Protestant,  neither  exclusively  Church  of  England,  nor  exclusively  dia* 
senting.  "  Religion,"  in  the  king's  mouth,  can  mean  only  Christianity ; 
in  fact,  no  ChiisUan  can  use  it  in  any  other  sense  without  manifest  incon- 
sistency.— Again,  must  it  not  follow  that  if  we  enter  at  all  upon  moral 
science,  whether  it  be  Moral  Philosophy  or  History,  we  must  be  supposed 
to  have  some  definite  notions  of  moral  truth  1  .  Now  those  notions  are 
not,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  notions  of  each  individual  Examiner ;  we  must 
refer  to  some  standard.  I  suppose  that  a  man  could  hardly  get  a  degree 
ji  -^-^''jgcalBcience  if  he  made  Aristotle's  Physics  his  standard  of  truth  in 

as  i^o^  ofA^wt>*JJ?^  ^^^  *"  ™*°y  ^^"^  °^  ™®™^  ^^'  ^'^  "  ^^ 

standard  of  truth  rWem^te'L'tr.  \^i,r^^ 

whatever  we  profess  to  examiSi^'  "^""^J,^  ™"V^^^^^^^  ^ 

rc^^n:^t*;j^:^i^^r^^^  ^BS^-^^^^'  ^^^'^^X; 
;::o?nX'^ras"^ju?^^L^^  rj^^r  ^^^^^ 

Uttle  book  of  his  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr»L  ^^^^  ^^^  * 

of  the  American  coUeges  in  Carolina,  and  has  p^K^  ^^Z^^^^  ]"  T 
good  papers  on  the  system  there  pursued, lays  it  do^BIPr..  exceedmgly 
mon  sense,  thaty— without  entering  into  the  leUgiouJ^  "  *  °^^^'  ^'  ^"* 
ledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  must  form  a  part  of  , 
tual  education  of  all  persons  in  Christian  countries, 
most  truly,  that  Christianity  has  so  coloured  all  our  iL, 
our  literature,  and  has  in  so  many  points  modified  or  c\, 
laws,  that  no  one  can  be  considered  as  an  educated  man  ., 
qnainted  with  its  authoritative  documents.  He  considers  _ 
education  without  the  Scriptures,  must  be,  in  any  Christian^ 
contradiction  in  terms. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  or  othei 
niae  this  truth.    We  may,  indeed,  give  Degrees  in  Law  and  in 
without  acknowledging  it ;  so  we  may  also  in  physical  sdent 
may  also  in  pure  science  and  philology.    None  of  these  things,  . 
them  together,  constitut^education.    But  if  we  profess  to  give 
in  Arts,  we  are  understood,  I  think,  as  giving  our  testimony  that 
has  received  a  liberal  education.    And  the  same  result  follows  I 
examining  on  any  moral  subject,  such  as  History  or  Moral  Philu. 
"-^^ause  it  is  precisely  moral  knowledge,  and  moral  knowledge  only, 
rly  constitates  education. 


^question^ — a  know- 

le  merely  intellec- 

He  says,  I  think 

dtutions,  and  all 

dictated  our 

is  not  ac- 

nat  a  liberal 

|Countiy,  a 
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The  UniTenity  of  Bonn/— Che  only  one  of  the  Pnurian  nnitreimtiee 
with  the  eyBtem  of  which  I  happen  to  be  eeqaAinted^ — is  open,  as  yon 
know,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally.  Bnt  both  have  their  Proieo- 
soiB  and  their  regnlar  cooiseo  of  religious  instruction.  Now  as  we  do  not 
teach  at  present,  but  only  examine,  and  as  we  confer  no  degrees  in  The- 
ology, our  difficulty  will  be  of  a  Bu*  simpler  kind.  It  may  be  met,  I  think, 
perlectly  easily  in  two  or  three  difieient  manners,  i  suppose  that, for  any 
of  the  reasons  stated  above,  our  Bachelor  of  Arts'  Degree  must  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Bnt  then,  as  we  are  not  to  be 
sectarian,  neither  you  and  I  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  of  our  Dissenting 
colleagues  on  the  other,  have  any  right  to  put  their  own  construction  on 
this  term,  '*  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  I  think  that  an  Unitarian 
knows  them  very  ill,  and  he  would  think  the  same  of  us.  But  we  agree 
in  attaching  an  equal  value  to  a  ".knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  each  of 
us  inteipretmg  the  phrase  in  his  own  way. 

I  would  propose,  then,  two  or  three  modes  of  ascertaining  every  can- 
didate's knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  own  meaning  of  the  tenn. 
First,  in  imitation  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  there  might  be  members  of 
the  Senate  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  to  examine  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communions.  Practically,  this  would  involve  no  great 
multitude  ;  I  doubt  if  it  would  require  more  than  three  divisions,  our  own 
Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  I  doubt  if  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters, as  they  are  called,  would  have  any  objection  to  be  examined  by 
you  or  me  in  such  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  themselves  chose 
to  bring  up,  when  they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  no  Articles  or  Lit- 
urgy, and  were  examined  as  persons  whose  opinions  on  their  own  pecu- 
liar points  of  difference  were  not  tolerated  merely,  but  solemnly  recog- 
nised :  so  that  there  would  be  neither  any  suspicion  of  compromise  on 
their  part,  nor  of  attempts  at  proaelytism  on  ours. 

Secondly,  we  might  even  do  less  than  this,  and  merely  require  from 
every  candidate  for  a  Degree  in  Arts,  a  certificate,  signed  by  two  min- 
isters of  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  was  competently  instructed  in 
Christian  knowledge  as  understood  by  the  members  of  their  communion. 
This  is  no  more  than  every  young  person  in  our  own  Church  now  gets, 
previously  to  his  Confirmation.  1  think  this  would  be  a  very  inferior 
plan  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  certificates  might  in  some  cases  be 
worth  very  little  ;  but  still  it  completely  saves  the  principle  recognized  in 
our  Charter,  and  indispensable,  1  think,  to  every  plan  of  education,  or  for 
the  ascertaining  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  one's  education  in  a  Christian 
country^ — that  Christian  knowledge  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  formation 
and  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  every  one. 

Thirdly,  we  might,  I  am  sure,  do  what  were  best  of  all,  and  which 
might  produce  benefits  in  the  course  of  time,  more  than  could  be  told. 
All  Protestants  acknowledge  the  Scr  ptures  as  their  common  authority, 
and  all  desire  their  children  to  study  them.    Let  every  candidate  for  a 
Degree  bring  up  at  his  own  choice  some  one  GoepeUand  some  one  Epistle  ^* 
in  Uie  Greek  -Testament.    Let  him  declare,  on  commg  before  us,  to  w-h>ided 
conminnion  he  belongs.    We  know  what  are  the  peculiar  views, .'blessing 
tained  by  him  as  such,  and  we  would  respect  them  most  leli^picnrean,  and 
on  all  conunon  ground  we  might  examine  him  thorousbku  outward  drctun- 
nite  would  be  the  good  of  thus  proving,  by  actasi  mward,  and  other  peopU 
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more  oor  common  ground  is  than  our  pecuIiAr  groand.  I  am  porfectlj 
leady  to  examine  to-moirow  in  any  Unitarian  school  in  E«n^and>  in 
presence  of  patents  and  masters.  I  will  not  pat  a  question  that  should 
ofiend,  and  yet  I  will  give  soch  an  ezaminaticm  as  should  bring  out,  or 
prove  the  absence  of  what  yon  and  I  should  agree  in  considering  to  be 
Christian  knowledge  of  the  highest  value.  I  qieak  as  one  who  Iub  been 
need  to  examine  young  men  in  the  Scriptures  for  twenty  years  nearly, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  perfect  easiness  of  doing  this.  Our  examina- 
tions, in  fact,  will  carry  their  own  security  with  them,  if  our  characten 
would  not ;  they  will  be  public,  and  we  should  not  and  could  not  venture 
to  proselytize,  even  if  we  wished  it.  But  the  very  circumstance  of  our 
having  joined  the  London  University  at  the  risk  of  much  odfum  from  a 
large  part  of  our  profession,  would  be  a  warrant  ibr  our  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter  with  perfect  sincerity.  I  have  no  sufficient  apology 
to  offer  for  this  long  intrusion  upon  your  patience,  but  my  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  depends  wholly,  as  I  think, 
on  our  dedsion  on  this  point,  whether  our  success  will  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  country.  A  Christian,  and  yet  not  sectarian  University, 
would  be  a  blessing  of  no  common  magnitude.  An  University  that 
conceived  of  education  as  not  involving  in  it  the  principles  of  moral  truth, 
would  be  an  evil,  I  think,  no  leas  enormous. 


CLVIII.      TO  THE   REV.   H.   HILU 
(In  auwer  to  qaMticwM  aboat  Tbneydidei.) 

Rucby,  Bfay  35, 1837. 

My  experience  about  Thucydides  has  told  me  that  the 

knowledge  required  to  illustrate  him  may  be  taken  at  any  thing  you  please, 
from  MiSbrd  up  to  omne  scibile.  I  suppose  that  the  most  direct  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  Achamians,  the  Peace,  the 
Birds,  and  the  Clouds ;  as  also  in  the  speech  of  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 
For  the  Greek,  Bekker's  text,  in  his  smaller  edition  of  1832,  and  a  good 
Index  Verborum,  though  bad  is  the  best,  are,  1  think,  the  staple.  You 
may  add,  instead  of  a  Lexicon,  Reiske's  Index  Verborum  to  Demosthenes, 
and  Mitchell's  to  Plato  and  Isocrates,  with  Schweighauser's  Lexicon 
Herodoteum.  Buttman's  larger  Greek  Grammar  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
forms  of  the  Verbs ;  as  for  Syntax,  Thucydides,  in  many  places,  is  his 
own  law. 

We  talk  about  going  to  Rome,  which  will  be  a  virtuous  effort  if  I  do 
tawSlhdS'  ™y  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^'  How.  Yet  I  should  love  to  talk  once  again 
oontradictrd^°^°  on  the  Capitol,  and  to  expatiate  with  him  on  the  green  upland 

My  concj^^fi^*^"*' 
nize  this  tt^t^S'^^^'^^  you^— and  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  mere  ia^on  de  parler — 

without  ack.®"*^^^®°- 

may  also  in  p*.  — 

them  together,  cv       ci'ix.    *  TO  c.  J.  VAnoHAM,  sea. 

in  Arts,  we  are  un*  Rugby,  September  13, 1637. 

has  received  a  libet  The  first  sheet  of  the  History  is  actually  printed,  and  I 

examining  on  any  mut  before  the  winter.    But  I  am  sure  that  it  will  disap- 

because  it  is  precisely  muih  as  it  will  myself ;  for  I  see  a  standard  of  excellence  ^ 

property  constitates  education.'hich  I  cannot  realise ;  and  I  mourn  over  the 
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deficient  knowledge  of  my  book,  eeeing  how  mneh  reqoiRS  to  be  known 
in  order  to  write  ^tory  well,  and  how  soon  in  lo  many  places  the  soil  of 
my  own  knowledge  is  bored  through,  and  there  is  the  barren  rock  or 
gravel  which  yields  nothing. 

I  coold  write  on  much,  bat  my  time  presses.  I  am  anzions  to  know 
yoor  final  decision  as  to  a  profession  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  attempt  to 
influence  you.  Whatever  be  your  choice,  it  does  not  much  matter,  if 
you  follow  steadily  our  great  common  profession,  Christ's  service.  Alas ! 
when  will  the  Church  ever  exist  in  more  than  in  name,  so  that  this  pro- 
fession might  have  that  zeal  infused  into  it  which  is  conmiunicated  by  an 
"  Esprit  de  Corps ;"  and,  if  the  "  Body  "  were  the  real  Church,  instead  of 
our  abdininable  sects,  with  their  hidf  priestcraft,  half  profiineness,  its 
"  Spirit "  would  be  one  that  we  might  desire  to  receive  into  all  our  hearts 
and  all  our  minds. 


CLX.     TO  THE  REV.  J.  HEARN. 

Rugby,  September  95, 1637. 
.    .     .    .    I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  as  also  for 

a  volume  of  C ^'s  Sermons Do  you  know  that  C— 

was  an  old  Oxford  pupil  of  mine  in  1815 1  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  regard,  though  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  me  a  heretic,  and  though  he 
has  joined  that  party  which,  as  a  party,  I  think  certainly  to  be  a  very  bad 
one.  But,  if  you  ever  see  C  ,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  iif  you 
would  give  Mm  my  kind  remembrances.  It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted 
as  I  am  from  so  many  men  with  whom  I  was  once  intimate.  I  feel  and 
speak  very  strongly  against  their  party,  but  I  alwasrs  consider  the  party  as 
a  mere  abstraction  of  its  peculiar  character  as  a  party,  and  as  such  I  think 
it  detestable  ;  but  take  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  his  character  is 
made  up  of  many  other  elements  than  the  mere  peculiarities  of  his  party. 
He  may  be  kindhearted,  sensible  on  many  subjects,  sincere,  and  a  good 
Christian,  and  therefore  I  may  love  and  respect  him,  though  his  party  as 
sttch^ — ^tbat  is,  the  peculiar  views  which  constirate  the  bond  of  union 
amongst  its  members, — I  think  to  be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Chris- 
tianity. But  I  dare  say  many  people,  hearing  and  reading  my  strong 
condemnations  of  Tories  and  Newmanites,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly 
against  all  who  belong  to  tho0e  parties ;  whereas— unless  they  are  merely 
Tories  and  Newmanites — I  feel  no  dislike  to  them,  and  in  many  instances 
love  and  value  them  exceedingly.  Hampden's  business  seemed  to  me 
different,  as  there  was  in  that  something  more  than  theoretical  opinions  | 
there  was  downright  evil  acting,  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
does  my  sense  of  its  evil  rise.  Certainly,  my  opinion  of  the  principal 
actors  in  that  afiair  has  been  altered  by  it  towards  them  personally ;  I  do 
not  say  that  it  should  make  me  forget  all  their  good  qualities,  but  I  oon« 

aider  it  as  a  very  serious  \Aoi  in  their  moral  character Bu& 

I  did  not  mean  to  fill  my  letter  with  this,  only  the  thought  of  C— jbided 
me  remember  how  much  I  was  alienated  firom  many  old  friends,/  blessing 
I  wished  to  explain  how  I  really  felt  about  them,  for  I  belispiicurean,  and 
people  think  me  to  be  very  hard  and  very  bitter ;  thjaki  outward  circum- 
believe,  ui^ustly ^  mward,  and  o^r  people 
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Bogby,  SeptomlMr  18, 18S7. 
*  .  .  I  shall  be  aimons  to  hear  what  yon  think  of  Homoeopa- 
thy, which  my  wife  has  tried  twice  with  wonderful  socceaB,  and  I  once 
with  quite  aucoeaa  enough  to  encourage  me  to  try  it  again.  Also  I  ahall 
like  to  hear  any  thing  fresh  about  Animal  Magnetism,  which  has  always 
excited  my  curiosity.  But  more  than  all,  I  would  fain  learn  something 
of  malaria,  and  about  the  causes  of  pestilential  disease,  particularly  of 
Cholera.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  all  ordinary  disease  seems  to  yield 
more  and  more  to  our  increased  kowledge,  pestilences  seem  still  to  be 
reserved  by  God  for  his  own  purposes,  and  to  baffle  as  compl^ely  our 
knowledge  of  their  causes,  and  our  power  to  meet  them,  as  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  Cholera  kills  more  quickly  than  any  of 
the  recorded  plagues  of  antiquity ;  and  yet  a  poison  so  malignant  can  be 
introduced  into  the  air,  and  neither  its  causes  nor  its  existence  under- 
stood ;  we  see  only  its  eflfects.  Influenza  and  Cholera,  I  observe,  just 
attack  the  opposite  parts  of  the  system  ;  the  former  listening  especially 
on  the  chest  and  sensorium,  which  are  perfectly  unaffected,  I  believe, 
in  Cholera.  As  to  connecting  the  causes  of  either  with  any  of  the  obvi- 
ous phenomena  of  weather  or  locality,  it  seems  to  me  a  pure  folly  to 
attempt  it ;  as  great  as  the  folly  of  ascribing  malaria  to  the  miasmata  of 
aquatic  plants.  I  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  your  reports 
discoveries  in  these  branches  of  science  ;  Medicine,  like  Law, 
those  xnatteR^MK^^Q^  >^  much  in  its  study  as  it  has  repelled  me  in 
as  those  of  Ar^ou^Ktfllflf  towards  the  practice  of  both ;  on  the  con- 
standard  of  truth  7  We  mus^nmch  as  I  abhor  the  other ;  the  physician 
whatever  we  profess  to  examineWmo  relieve  and  abate  it ;  the  lawyer 

except  what  he  believes  to  be  Go^Nvv^te  it  than  to  mend 

we  cannot  recognize  any  other  standara^ions,  transcending  that  of  any 
renouncing  Christ  as  our  Master. — Furtn^ 
little  book  of  his  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,^ 
of  the  American  colleges  in  Carolina,  and  has  puS7_ 
good  papers  on  the  system  there  pursued,  lays  it  do^^^ 
mon  sense,  that^ — ^without  entering  into  the  religioulf  *  NoTember  18, 1837. 
ledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  must  foim  a  part  of  kleeply  interested  as 
tual  education  of  all  persons  in  Christian  countries.^oet  deeply  should 
most  truly,  that  Christianity  has  so  coloured  all  our  infti  ani  interested 
our  literature,  and  has  in  so  many  points  modified  or  e^Mfecting  certain 
laws,  that  no  one  can  be  considered  as  an  educated  man^lw  it  obstruct 
quainted  with  its  authoritative  documents.  He  considers  tM  ;  but  then 
education  without  the  Scriptures,  must  be,  in  any  Christian^  the  cause 
contradiction  in  terms.  Iitian  char- 

My  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  or  othei^  go  mis- 
nize  this  truth.  We  may,  indeed,  give  Degrees  in  Law  and  inl|cipie,  that 
without  acknowledging  it ;  so  we  may  also  in  phjrsical  scienJ||^  Ireland » 
may  also  in  pure  science  and  philology.  None  of  these  things,  V;j|fig{{|ii,| 
them  together,  constitut^education.  But  if  we  profess  to  give\  g^^^  ji 
in  Arts,  we  are  understood,  I  think,  as  giving  our  testimony  tha^^jiy  fyf 
has  received  a  liberal  education.  And  the  same  result  follows  fr4Jor  fyf 
•y^mining  on  any  moral  subject,  such  as  History  or  Moral  PhiloeLg,^^ 
because  it  is  precisely  moral  kiaowledge,  and  moral  knowledge  only,  ^^q^ 
property  constitntes  education.  ^ 
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themflelveSi — are  we  to  destroy  our  only  chance  of  our  being  even  either 
nacful  or  respected  as  an  Institution  of  national  education  1  There  is  no 
difficulty  with  Dissenters  of  any  denomination  ;  what  we  have  proposed 
has  been  so  carefoUy  considered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  it 
bean  a  asctarian  character ;  it  is  objected  to  merely  as  being  Christian, 
as  excluding  Jews,  Turks,  and  misbelievers. 

Now, — considering  the  small  numbers  of  the  two  first  of  these 
divisions,  and  that  the  last  have  as  yet  no  ostensible  and  recognixed  exist 
tence,  and  that  our  Charter  declares  in  the  very  opening  that  the  end  of 
our  institution  is  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morality ^ — I  hold  myself 
abundantly  justified  in  interpreting  the  subsequent  expressions  as  relating 
only  to  all  denominations  of  Her  Majesty's  Christian  subjects,  and  in 
that  sense  I  cordially  accede  to  them.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  go,  as  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  go  on  with  our  present  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  nairowness  and  deficiencies,  than  begin  a  pretended 
system  of  national  education  on  any  other  than  a  Christian  basis.  As 
to  myself,  therefore,  my  eourse  is  perfectly  clear.  If  our  report  be 
rejected  on  Wednesday ^ — I  mean  as  to  its  Christian  clauses, — 1  certainly 
will  not  allow  my  name  to  be  afiixed  to  it  without  them  ;  nor  can  I  assist 
any  farther  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  Examination  which  I  should  regard 
as  a  mere  evil.  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  education  in  England  was 
avowedly  unchristianiaed  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  Jews  or  unbe- 
lievers ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  even  on  points  far  less 
vital,  so,  if  they  were  ever  so  numerous,  it  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  national  property  should  be  given  to  their  establi^ments  and 
taken  away  fi'om  ours,  but  nothing  could  ever  justify  a  compromise 
between  us  and  them  in  such  a  matter  as  education 

I  am  quite  sure  that  no  earnest  Christian  would  wish  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  the  Scripture  History,  to  be  excluded,  because  they  were  in 
soibe  instances  understood  differently.  It  was  a  sure  mark  of  the  fiUse 
mother  when  she  said,  "  Let  the  child  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but 
divide  it ;"  the  real  mother  valued  the  child  very  difibrently.  I  can  see, 
therefore,  in  this  question,  no  persons  opposed  to  us  whom  I  should  wish 
to  conciliate^ — no  benefits  in  the  University,  if  it  bears  no  mark  of  Chris- 
tianity which  I  should  think  worth  preserving.  It  will  grieve  me  very 
much  if  we  in  the  last  result  take  a  difierent  view  of  this  matter 


GLXIII.      TO  THB  REV.  TRBVBMEM   PENROSE, 
(Hk  brothciwln-law.) 

Rogby,  Novttnber  9ft|  1637. 
I  have  long  since  proposed  to  write  to  you,  and  at  last  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  it.  I  always  read  your  additions  to  the  Journal  with  great 
interest,  and  they  never  fiul  to  awaken  in  me  many  thoughts  of  various 
kinds,  but  principally,  I  think,  a  strong  sense  of  the  blessing  which  seems 
to  follow  your  ftither's  house,  and  of  the  true  peace,  which,  for  seventeen 
years,  I  can  testify,  and  1  believe  for  many  more,  hss  continually  abided 
with  it.  And  this  peace  I  am  inclined  to  value  above  every  other  blearing 
in  the  worid  ;  for  it  is  very  hi  from  the  "  Otiimi"  of  the  Epicurean,  and 
might  indeed  be  enjoyed  any  where ;  but  in  your  case  outward  circum- 
stances seem  happily  to  have  combined  with  inward,  and  other  people 
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have  wniy,  I  believe,  ao  Urge  a  portion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  I  am 
not  diflpoeed  to  quarrel  with  my  own  lot ;  nevertheleas,  it  is  not  altogether 
peaceful,  and  thie  great  conoem  oppreaeee  me  more  as  I  grow  older,  and 
as  I  feel  more  deeply  the  evils  I  am  powerless  to  quelL  You  see  much 
hardness,  peiliaps,  and  much  ignorance,  but  then  yon  see  also  ^uch  soft- 
ness, if  nowhere  else,  yet  among  the  sick ;  and  you  see  much  affection 
and  self-denial  amongst  the  poor,  which  are  things  to  refresh  the  heart ; 
but  I  have  always  to  deal  with  health  and  youth  and  lively  spihts,  which 
are  rarely  soft  or  self-denying.  And  where  there  is  little  intellectual  power, 
as  generally  there  is  very  little,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  any  points  of  sym- 
pathy. And  the  efiect  of  this  prevalent  mediocrity  of  chamcter  is  very 
grievous.  Good  does  not  grow,  and  the  frdlow  ground  lies  ready  for  all 
evil. 


CLXIV.     TO  W.  EMPSON,  BSCU 

Baciqr,  NoFember  9B,  1637. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  this : — ^whether  the  country 

understood,  and  was  meant  to  undeistand,  that  the  University  of  London 
was  to  be  open  to  all  Christians  without  distinction,  or  to  all  men  with- 
out distinction.  The  question  which  had  b^n  discussed  with  regard  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  wss  the  adnussibility  of  Dissenters ;  which  in 
common  speech  does  not  mean,  I  think,  Diasenters  from  Christianity ;  no 
one  argued,  so  &r  as  I  know,  for  the  admianon  of  avowed  unbelievers. 
I  thought  that  the  Umvenrity  of  London  was  intended  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  therefore  readily  joined  it.  I  thought  that  whatever  difficul- 
ties were  supposed  to  exist  ¥dth  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  related  to  Dissentera  only,  and,  as  such,  I  respected  them ; 
and  our  plan,  therefore,  waiving  the  Epistles,  requires  only  some  one 
Gospel  and  the  Acts :  that  is,  any  one  who  is  afraid  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  may  take  up  St.  Luke,  or  St.  Mark  ;  and  St.  Luke  and  ^he 
Acts  have  been  translated  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Eklncation,  and  are  used 
in  the  Irish  schools  with  the  full  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  ; 
nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  Protestant  DissenteiB  could  consistently  object 
to  either.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  about  the  College  in 
Gower  Street;  because  we  admit  their  students  to  be  examined  for 
degrees,  we  do  not  sanction  their  qrstem,  any  more  than  we  sanction  the 
very  opposite  system  of  King's  College.  Nor  does  it  follow,  so  fiir  as  I 
see,  that  University  College  must  have  a  Professor  of  Theology,  because 
we  expect  its  membeis  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. University  College  hopes— or  has  not  yet  ventured  to  say  it  does 
not  hope— that  its  students  are  provided  with  this  knowledge  before  they 
join  it.  But  I  should  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  its  being 
supposed  that  our  University  is  to  be  merely  an  University  College  with 
a  Charter:  if  so,  undoubtedly  I  would  not  belong  to  it  an  hour.  You 
say  that  we  are  bringing  in  the  Greek  Testament  by  a  side  wind,  in 
patting  it  amongst  \£e  classical  writers :  but,  if  by  Classics  we  mean 
any  tMng  more  than  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  they  aie  just  the  one 
part  of  our  Examination  which  embraces  points  of  general  education  ; 
for  instance,  we  have  put  in  some  recommendatioos  about  Modem  His- 
tory, which,  if  Classics  be  laken  to  the  letter,  are  just  as  much  of  a 
departure  horn  our  province  as  what  we  have  done  about  the  Greek 
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Tattament.  On  the  whole,  I  «m  qoite  clear  ts  to  my  original  pooition, 
namely,  that  if  yon  onoe  get  off  from  the  purely  natural  ground  of  phya- 
icai  aeienee,  Philology,  and  pnre  Logic^ — ^the  moment,  in  abort,  on  which 
yoQ  enter  upon  any  moral  aabjecta^^whether  Motal  Philosophy  or  Hia- 
toiyy — ^yoQ  moat  either  be  Chriatian  or  Antichristian,  for  yon  tonch  upon 
the  ground  of  Christianity,  and  you  must  either  take  it  aa  your  standard 
of  monl  judgment^— or  yon  must  renounce  it,  and  either  follow  another 
atandard,  or  have  no  standard  at  all.  In  other  worda,  again,  the  moment 
you  touch  on  what  alone  is  education^ — ^the  foiming  the  moral  principles 
and  habita  of  man^ — neutrality  is  impossible :  it  would  be  very  possible,  if 
Christianity  consisted  really  in  a  set  of  theoretical  truths,  aa  many  seem 
to  fancy  ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  daima  to  be  the  paramount 
arbiter  of  all  our  moral  judgments ;  and  he  who  judges  of  good  and  evil, 
light  and  wrong,  without  reference  to  its  authority,  virtiully  denies  it. 
The  Gower  Street  College  I  therefore  hold  to  be  Antichristian,  inasmuch 
as  it  meddles  with  moral  snbjectsr—haying  lecmres  in  History, — and  yet 
doea  not  require  ita  Professon  to  be  Christians.  And  so  long  as  the 
Scriptures  were  held  to  contain  divine  truth  on  physical  science,  it  was 
then  impoasible  to  give  even  physical  instruction  neutrally ; — ^you  must 
either  teach  it,  according  to  God's  principles,  (it  being  assumed  that 
God's  word  had  pronounced  concerning  it,)  ot  in  defiance  of  them.  I 
hope  we  may  meet  on  Saturday :  I  know  that  you  are  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  L  is  so  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  argument 
goes  on  an  over-estimate  of  the  theological  and  abstract  character  of 
Christianity,  and  an  under-estimate  of  it  as  a  moral  law  -,  else  how  can 

L talk  of  a  clergyman  being  in  a  false  position  in  belonging  to  the 

University,  if  he  does  not  think  that  the  position  is  equally  false  for  every 
Christian ;  if  it  be  false  for  me,  it  is  false  for  you,  except  on  the  priestcraft 
notion,  which  is  as  unchristian,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  system  in  Gower 
Street.     Indeed,  the  two  help  one  another  well. 

CLXV.      TO  J.   C.   PLATT,    S8Q. 

Ruffby,  D««cmber  8, 1837. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  no  service  to  the  Hertford  Reformer ; 

for  what  I  sent  them  was,  I  knew,  too  general  and  discursive  for  a  news- 
paper :  but  they  would  insert  all  my  articles,  and  I  felt  that  they  would 
not  thank  me  for  any  more  such,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not  manage 
to  write  what  really  would  be  to  their  purpose.  You  must  not  misonderr 
stand  me,  as  if  I  thought  my  writings  were  too  good  for  a  newspaper ;  it 
is  very  much  the  contrary,  for  I  think  that  a  newspaper  requirea  a  more 
condensed  and  practical  style  than  I  am  equal  tb^ — such,  perhaps,  aa  only 
habit  and  mixing  more  in  the  actual  shock  of  opinions  can  give  a  man. — 
My  writing  partakes  of  the  character  of  my  way  of  life,  which  ia  very 
much  retired  from  the  highway  of  politics,  and  of  all  great  discussions, 
though  it  is  engaged  enough  with  a  busy  little  world  of  ita  own 

I  was  much  gratified  in  the  summer  by  going  over  to  France  for  about 
ten  days,  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  with  my  ^e  and  three  eldest  chil- 
dren. Seven  yean  had  elapsed  aince  I  had  been  in  France  laat,  so  that 
many  things  had  quite  an  appearance  of  novelty,  and  I  &nried  that  I 
could  trace  the  steady  growth  of  every  thing  from  the  continuance  of 
peace,  and  the  aboence  ^  moat  of  those  evils  which  in  times  past  so  inter- 
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fend  with  natioiial  proiperity.  We  went  to  Rouen,  Evkqx,  tnd  Char- 
tre8»  and  then  came  back  through  Vennillea  and  Paris.  I  admired  Parii, 
as  I  always  had  done,  and  we  had  very  fine  weather ;  but  I  had  no  time 
to  call  on  any  body,  even  if  all  the  world  had  not  been  in  the  coontry.-^ 
This  little  tour  I  owed  to  the  election,  which  bnraght  me  up  from  Weet- 
moreland  to  Warwickshiie  to  vote,  and  it  was  so  near  the  end  of  the 
holidays,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  back  again.  I  watched 
the  elections  with  great  interest,  but  not  with  much  sarprise.  In  1831, 
when  I  wrote  for  the  Sheffield  Conrant,  I  shared  the  common  opinion  as 
to  the  danger  which  threatened  all  our  institutions  from  the  force  of  an 
altra«popular  party.  But  the  last  six  years  have  taught  me, — what  the 
Roman  History  ought  indeed  to  have  shown  me  before,^ — ^that  when  an 
aristocracy  is  not  thoroughly  corrupted,  its  strength  is  incalculable ;  and 
it  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  permanent,  whereas 
the  political  excitement  which  opposes  it,  must  always  be  short-lived.  In 
fact,  the  great  amount  of  liberty  and  good  government  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  security  of  the  aristocracy :  there  are  no  such  presaiDg  and 
flagrant  evils  existing,  as  to  force  men's  attention  from  their  own  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  make  them  cast  off  their  natural  ties  of  respect  or  of 
fear  for  their  richer  or  nobler  neighbours ;  and  as  for  Ireland,  the  English 
care  not 'for  it  one  groat. 


CLXVI.     TO  MR.  JD8TICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rofby,  Decambsr  8, 1837. 
I  have  asked  —  to  send  you  the  two  firat  printed  sheets  of  my  His-' 
tory.  You  had  promised  to  look  at  the  manuscript,  and,  if  you  sgree 
with  me,  you  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  read  print  than  writing.  Specially 
will  you  notice  my  expressions  in  the  Legends  which  msy  seem  to  you  to 
approach  too  near  to  the  language  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  1  have 
tried  to  avoid  this,  but,  in  trjring  to  write  in  an  antiquated  and  simple 
language,  that  model  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  will  sometimes  be 
followed  too  closely ;  and  no  one  can  deprecate  more  than  I  do  any  thing 
like  a  trivial  use  of  that  language  which  should  be  confined  to  one  subject 
only.  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  clear  of  this ;  still  I  would 
rather  have  your  judgment  on  it ;  I  think  you  will  at  the  same  time  agree 
with  me  that  the  Legends  ought  to  be  told  as  Legends,  and  not  in  the 
style  of  real  history.  We  ha<i  a  four  houn'  debate  at  the  University,  and 
a  division  in  our  fiivonr  with  a  majority  of  one.  But  the  adversary  will 
oppose  us  still  step  by  step ;  and  they  are  going  to  ask  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's opinion,  whether  we  can  examine  in  the  Greek  Testament  without 
a  breach  of  our  charter !  !  !  A  strange  Charter  surely  for  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith  to  grant,  if  it  forbids  the  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 


CLXVIl.      t  TO  REV.  T.  J.   ORMEROD. 
(Aft«r  •psaJuBf  of  the  affair  of  tho  Arehbbbop  of  CologDO.) 

Fox  How,  Daoombar  18, 1887. 

Certainly  there  is  no  battle  in  which  I  so  entirkly  sympathize  as  in 

this  (k  the  Christian  Church,  against  the  Priestcraft- Antichrist.    And  yet 

this  is  not  quite  true,  for  I  sympathise  as  cordially  in  its  battle  against 

the  other  Antichrist ;  the  Anti^riflt  of  Utilitarian  onbelief,  against  ¥^cfa 
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I  am  lightixig  at  tlie  London  Univenity.  IT— ^pemiadesthe  GoTern- 
ment  to  sanction  his  views,  it  will  be  a  wrench  to  me  to  separate  from  the 
only  party  that  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  go  along  with ;  and  to  be 
obliged  to  torn  an  aboolute  political  Ishmaehte,  condemning  all  parties, 
knowing  full  well  what  to  shun,  bat  finding  nothing  to  approve  or  sympa- 
thixe  with.  Bat  so  I  soppose  it  ooght  to  be  with  as,  till  Christ's  kingdom 
come,  and  both  of  the  Antichrists  be  put  down  befcnre  him 


CLXTIII.      TO  MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  December  SM),  1837. 

We  hare  been  here  since  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  has  rained 
almost  ever  since ;  at  this  moment  Wansfell  and  Kirkstone  and  Fairfield 
are  dimly  looming  through  a  medium  which  consists,  I  suppose,  as  much 
of  water  as  of  air ;  the  Rotha  is  racing  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  meadows  are  becoming  rather  lake-like.  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  believe  that  every  one  of  us,  old  and  young,  would  rather  be  here 
than  any  where  else  in  the  world. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter,  and,  in  this  precious  leisure 
time  of  the  holidays,  I  can  answer  it  at  once  and  without  hurry.     Your 
judgment  as  to  the  Legends,  determines  me  at  once  to  recast  that  whole 
firat  chapter.     I  wish,  however,  if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble, 
that  you  would  get  the  manuscript,  and  read  also  the  chapter  about  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus.     I  think 
that  yon  would  not  find  it  open  to  the  same  objections ;  at  least  Words- 
worth read  it  through  with  a  reference  merely  to  the  language,  and  he 
approved  of  it ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  easier  and  more  natural  than  the  first 
chapter.    But  I  have  not,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not,  shrink  from  any  labour  of 
alteration,  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  I  can  ;  it  will,  af- 
ter all,  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  model  which  I  fiancy  keenly,  but  vainly 
strive  to  carry  out  into  execution.     With  regard  to  the  first  chapter,  yon 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  faulty,  because  it  is  not  what  I  meant  it  to 
be.     But  as  to  the  principle,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  Legends  cannot 
be  omitted  vrithout  great  injury,  and  that  they  must  not  be  told  in  my 
natural  style  of  narrative.     The  reason  of  this  appeara  to  me  to  be,  the 
impoeaibiiity  of  any  man's  telling  such  stories  in  a  civilized  age  in  his  own 
proper  person,  with  that  sincerity  of  belief,  nay  even  with  that  gravity 
which  is  requisite  to  give  them  their  proper  charm.     If  I  thought  that 
they  contained  really  an  historical  skeleton,  disguised  under  fiibnlous  addi- 
tions, it  wonld  of  courae  be  easy  to  give  the  historical  outline  as  history 
in  my  own  natural  language,  and  to  omit,  or  to  notice  with  a  grave  re- 
mark as  to  their  fabnlousness,  the  peculiar  marvels  of  the  stories.     This 
was  done  by  Goldsmith,  Rollin,  Slc.    But  I  wish  to  give  not  the  supposed 
fiicts  of  the  stories,  but  the  stories  themselves  in  their  oldest  traceable 
form ;  I  regard  them  as  poetry,  in  which  the  form  is  quite  as  essential  as 
the  substance  of  the  story.     It  is  a  similar  question,  and  fraught  with 
Bunihir  difilicalties,  to  that  which  regards  the  translation  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus.     If  I  were  to  translate  Herodotus,  it  were  absurd  to  do  it  in 
my  common  English,  because  he  and  I  do  not  belong  to  analogous  periods 
c^  Greek  and  English  literamre  ;  I  diould  try  to  translate  him  in  the  style 
of  Uie  old  translation  of  Cominea  rather  than  of  Froissart ;  in  the  English 
of  that  period  of  onr  national  cultivation  which  corresponds  to  the  period 
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of  Qteek  cultiTation  at  which  he  wrote.  I  might  and  probaUy  dMmld  do 
this  ill ;  still  I  ahoald  try  to  mend  the  execution  without  altering  my  plan ; 
and  so  I  ahoald  do  with  thepe  Roman  stories.  For  instance,  the  dnmatie 
form  appears  to  me  quite  essential ;  I  mean  the  nuking  the  actors  ex* 
press  their  thoughts  in  the  first  person,  instead  of  saying  what  they  thought 
or  felt  as  narrative.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  style  of  the  Bible :  but  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  it ;  you  have  it  in  Herodotus  just  the  same,  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  a  peculiar  state  of  cultivation,  which  all  people  paas 
through  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  progress.  If  I  could  do  it  well,  I  would 
give  all  the  Legends  at  once  in  verse,  in  the  style  and  measure  of  Chap- 
man's Homer ;  and  that  would  be  the  best  and  liveliest  way  of  giving 
them,  and  liable  to  no  possible  charge  of  parod]ring  the  Bible.  The  next 
best  way  is  that  which  I  have  tried  and  failed  in  executing ;  but  I  will 
try  again ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
new  attempt.  I  feel  sure, — and  I  really  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon 
this  point, — that  to  give  the  story  of  the  white  sow,  of  the  wolf  suckling 
the  twins,  of  Romulus  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  Slc.,  in  my  own  lan- 
guage, would  be  either  merely  flat  and  absurd,  or  else  would  contain  so 
palpable  an  irony  as  to  destroy  the  whole  efiect  which  one  would  wish  to 
create  by  telling  the  stories  at  all. 

For  the  other  and  greater  matter  of  the  University,  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
otherwise  than  a  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  I  can  hope  to  turn 
it  to  good.  Undoubtedly  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  but 
we  may  and  must  bear  much  that  is  painful,  and  associate  with  those 
whom  we  disapprove  of,  in  order  to  do  good.  What  is  the  evil  of  belong- 
ing to  the  University  k  priori  1  There  is  no  avowed  principle  in  its 
foundation  which  I  think  wrong  ;  th^  comprehension  of  all  Chriatiaju, 
you  know,  I  think  most  right ;  if  more  be  meant,  I  think  it  most  wrong ; 
but  this  is  the  very  point  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  to  issue  ;  and,  though 
my  fears  of  the  issue  outweigh  my  hopes,  yet  while  them  is  any  hope  I 
ought  not  to  give  up  the  battle. 

CLXIZ     TO    REV.  DR.    HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Jmnnuy  93, 1838. 

I  had  intended  to  answer  your  kind  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  November 
long  before  this  time ;  I  reserved  it  for  the  leisure  of  Fox  How,  and  I 
have  found,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  less  I  have  to  do,  the  less  I  do 
of  any  thing.  Now  our  holidays  are  fast  wearing  away,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  week  we  shall  leave  this  most  del^htful  home ;  a  home 
indeed  so  peaceful  and  so  delightful,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  it 
one's  constant  portion ;  but  after  the  half-yeare  at  Rugby,  which  now 
begin  to  be  quite  as  much  as  I  can  well  bear,  the  rest  seems  to  be  allowed  ; 
and  I  drink  it  in  with  intense  enjoyment,  and  I  hope  with  something  of 
the  thankfulness  which  it  claims 

To  London  I  most  go,  on  account  of  our  meeting  of  the  London 
University  on  the  7th,  when  the  question  of  Scriptural  Elxamination  will 
again  be  discussed.  It  was  curious  to  me,  knowing  my  character  at  Ox- 
ford, to  hear  mjrself  charged,  at  our  last  meeting  in  December,  with 
wishing  to  engross  the  Univenity  of  London  for  the  established  Chureh, 
as  the  other  UnivenitieB  were  engrossed  by  it  already.    The  oppoaition  is 
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very  iiefoe. I  oonld  not  ftrnnina  a  Jew  in  a  liiBforjr  of  which 

he  would  not  admit  a  single  important  fiict,  nor  could  I  bear  to  abstain 
systematically  from  callii^  our  Lord  by  any  other  name  than  Jesus, 
because  I  must  not  shock  the  Jew  by  impl3ring  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
..:...  The  prevailing  evils  in  the  University  of  Oxford  are,  to  be 
sure,  rather  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don  But  you  have  done  much  good  with  the  statutes,  and  I 

delight  to  hear  about  the  prospect  of  the  six  scholarships. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  tiresome  disputes  about  my  History  with  the 
bookseUers,  and  they  are  only  just  settled.  The  first  volume  will  now,  I 
suppose,  go  to  press  speedily,  and  I  have  begun  the  second.  It  is  delight- 
ful work,  when  I  can  get  on  with  it  without  interruption,  as  is  the  case 
here.  Besides  thii,  I  have  done  little  except  reading  Newman's  book 
about  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  Bishop  Sandemn's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Government,  which  Pusey  refen  to  in  the  PieAuse  to  his  Ser- 
mons. The  latter  woik  does  not  raise  my  opinion  of  its  author  ;  it 
contains  divers  startUng  assertions,  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
tcx  quoters,  which  appear  to  advocate  pure  despotism  ;  but  then  they  are 
so  qualified,  that  at  last  one  finds  nothing  surprising  in  them,  except  the 
foolishness  or  the  imfaimesB  of  putting  them  out  at  fiistin  so  paradoxical 

afonn.^ I  think,  by  what  I  hear,  the  cold  in  Oxford  must  have 

been  more  severe  than  with  us.  I  have  not  seen  our  thermometer  lower 
than  14,  at  which  it  stood  at  9  a.  m.  last  Saturday,  in  a  northern  aspect. 
But  we  have  had  no  snow  in  the  valleys  till  Sunday,  and  the  water  in  the 

4iouse  has  never  firozen The  hills  have  been  very  hard  to  walk 

OB,  all  the  streams  being  hard  firozen,  and  the  water  which  generally  is 
steeping  all  the  surface  of  the  slopes  being  now  sheets  of  ice.  But  the 
wateifiUls  and  the  snowy  mountain  summits,  backed  by  the  dear  blue 
sky,  have  been  most  beautiful 


CLXX.      TO   THE    CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 
(On  the  ftfliur  of  the  Afchbishop  of  Colognv.) 

Fox  How,  January  97, 1838. 

When  I  consider  the  question  I  am  more  and  more  at  a 

loss  to  guess  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  How  can  truth  and 
error  be  brought  into  harmony  1  This  Marriage  question  is  admirably 
fitted  for  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  favourite  distinction  between  spir- 
itual things  and  secular.  Every  voluntary  moral  action  is  to  a  Christian 
.both  the  one  and  the  other.  "Spiritual"  and  "ritual"  differ  utterly. 
Mere  ritual  observances  may  be  separated  from  secular  actions,  but  ritual 
observances  are  not  a  Christian's  religion.  A  Christian's  religion  is 
co-extensive  with  Ids  life,  and  how  can  he  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  life 
obey  two  masters,  the  King  and  the  Pope  ;  how  can  he  at  once  obey  the 
rightful  authorities  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  usurped  authority  of 
Priestcraft  1  I  lament  the  very  expressions  in  which  the  actual  dispute  is 
described.  It  is  represented  as  a  contest  between  the  Church  and  the 
Government,  or  between  the  Church  and  the  State  ;  in  which  case  I  think 
that  all  Christians  would  be  bound  to  obey  the  Church,  and,  if  the  State's 

1)  Of  Mr.  Newman's  book  he  aayi,  in  another  letter,  «  Parti  of  it  I  think  Tory 
good,  parts  as  bad  as  bad  ean  be.*' 
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commands  an  incompatible  idth  sodi  obedience,  to  submit  to  martjrrdom. 
But  in  truth,  you  are  the  Charch,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  repre- 
sents the  Chnrch's  worst  enemy,  the  spirit  of  priesthood.  It  is  Korah  the 
Levite,  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  priest,  and  in  that  false  pretension 
rebelling  against  Moses.  Bnt  this  mingled  usurpation  and  rebellion^— 
this  root  of  anarchy,  (rand,  and  idolatry^ — ^is  the  yery  main  principle  of  all 
popery,  whether  Romish  or  Oxonian,  whether  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  or  of  Posey  and  Newman.  How  either  yon  or  we  can  preserve 
the  Church  fix>m  it,  I  do  not  see  ;  bnt  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I 
"  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  this  most  holy  cause. 
Connected  with  this  is  Rothe's  book,  whidi  I  have  read  widi  great 
interest.  His  first  position,^ — ^that  the  State  and  not  the  Church,  (in  the 
common  and  cormp  sense  of  the  term,)  is  the  perfect  form  under  which 
Christianity  is  to  bo  developed,^ — entirely  agrees  with  my  notions.  But 
his  second  position^ — ^thai  the  Church  in  the  corrupt  sense,  that  is,  a  priestly 
government,  transmitted  by  a  mystical  succession  bom  one  priest  to 
another,  is  of  apostolical  origin  i — seems  to  me  utterly  groundless.  It  may 
be,  that  the  Apostles,  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  any  of  them 
survived  it,  made  the  government  of  the  Church  more  monarchical,  and 
less  popular ;  and  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  commit  it  to  persons  of 
their  own  choice,  or  chosen  by  those  who  had  been  so.  But  this  does  not 
touch  the  point.  Difierent  states  of  society  require  governments  more  or 
less  despotic,  and  that  the  Church  should  be  governed  according  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  by  the  Apostles,  is  most  certain. 
The  mischief  of  the  false  Church  notion  consists  in  its  substitution  of  thv 
idea  of  priesthood  for  that  of  government,  and  as  a  consequence,  deriving 
the  notion  of  a  mystical  succession  throughout  all  time,  which  does  not 
and  cannot  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles'  principles,  but  paralyses  the 
free  action  of  the  Church,  and  introducing  a  principle  incompatible  with 
all  sound  notions  ci  law  and  eovemment,  at  one  time  crushes  the  Church 
with  its  tyranny,  and  at  another  distracts  it  with  its  anarchy.  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  the  whole  mischief  of  the  great  Antichristian  apostacy  has 
for  its  root  the  tenet  of  "  a  priestly  government  transmitted  by  a  mjrstical 
succession  from  the  Apostles." 


CLXXI.      *T0  A.   H.  GLOUGH,   ESO. 

Fox  How,  Junary  29. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  another  week  is  over  ;  still  as  in  my  short 
visits  to  Oxford  I  see  every  body  in  some  hurry,  I  wished  to  send  these 
few  lines  by  Hill  to  thank  you  for  a  very  kind  letter  which  I  received  from 
you  in  November,  and  which  you  might  perhaps  think  I  had  altogether 
forgotten.  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  pray  believe  that, 
whenever  you  can  write  to  me,  your  letters  vrill  give  me  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  I  delight  in  your  enjojrment  of  Oxford,  and  in  what 
you  say  of  the  union  amongst  our  Rugby  men  there.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  you  are  yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  about  Oxford,  as 
you  prefer  the  Rugby  fields  to  it.  Not  to  mention  Bagley  Wood,  do 
you  know  the  little  valleys  that  debouche  on  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  be- 
hind the  Hmkseys ;  do  yon  know  Horspath,  nestling  under  Shotover ;  or 
E^sfield,  on  its  green  slope,  or  all  the  variety  of  Cumnor  Hili ;  or  die 
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wider  akimuriusg  gnmnd  by  Beckley,  Stanton  St.  John's,  and  Foresthill, 
which  we  naed  to  expatiate  over  on  whole  holidays  t 

As  for  the  school,  Tickell's  success  was  most  welcome  and  most  bene- 
jfidal ;  the  railway  and  the  multitude  of  coaches  will  I  suppose  bring  with 
them  their  anxieties  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  anticipate  them  beforehand.  I 
trust  with  God's  blessing  we  shall  continue  to  go  on  doing  some  good,  re- 
straining some  evil,  but  we  shall  ever  do  too  little  of  the  former,  and  leave 
too  much  of  the  latter  in  vigour,  to  allow  of  any  feeling  of  self-satislaction. 
But  1  have  an  unmixed  pleasure  in  thinking  of  many  of  those  who  have 
been,  and  who  are  still  with  us :  and  this  pleasure  more  than  makes  up 
lor  many  cares.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  Burbidge  here,  snd  delighted  to 
see  how  he  enjoyed  the  country.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  and  him  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the  summer,  if  his  ess- 
tie  is  ever  built.  I  have  been  at  work  steadily,  and  have  begun  the 
second  volume  of  my  History :  the  first  will  I  suppose  now  go  to  press 
without  any  fimher  delays.  We  are  all  well,  and  unite  in  kindest  regards 
to  yon. 

CLkxiI.      TO   SIR  T.   8.   PASLET,  BABT. 

Rngbfy  Fcbnury  18, 1638. 
Yon  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  our  meeting 
at  the  Iiondon  University  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  will  keep  my  promise,  and 
give  yon  my  own  report  of  it.  Every  single  member  of  the  Senate  ex- 
cept myself  was  convioced  of  the  necessity,  according  to  the  Charter,  of 
giving  the  Jews  Degrees ;  all  were  therefore  inclined  to  make  an  exemp- 
tion in  their  favour  as  to  the  New  Testament  Examination,  and  thus  to 
make  that  Examination  not  in  all  cases  indispensable.  Most  were  dis- 
posed to  make  it  altogether  voluntary,  and  that  was  the  course  which  was 
at  last  adopted.  The  Examination  is  not  to  be  now  restricted  to  any  one 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  certificate  of  a 
msn's  having  simply  passed  it,  and  a  class  paper  for  those  who  are  distin- 
guished in  it.  1  think  that  it  will  be  passed  so  generally,  as  to  mark  very 
much  those  who  do  not  pass  it ;  and  in  this  way  it  will  do  good.  It  also 
saves  the  University  from  the  reproach  of  neglecting  Christianity  slto- 
gether.  But  it  does  not  maintain  the  principle  which  I  wished  ;  and  as 
an  the  one  hand  I  think  it  neither  feir  nor  of  any  use  to  go  on  agitating 
the  question  with  every  one  against  me,  so,  on  the  other,  1  have  no  satis- 
fitction  in  belonging  to  a  body  whose  views  are  so  diflerent  from  mine  ; 
and  I  should  leave  them  at  once,  were  I  not  anxious  to  see  something  of 
the  working  of  our  Scriptiural  Examination,  and,  if  possible,  to  try  to  settle 
it  on  a  good  footing.  After  we  left  you  at  Bowness,  we  had  no  farther 
adventures.  When  we  came  to  Lyth,  the  snow  was  all  gone,  and  between 
Lancaster  and  Freston  the  roads  were  quite  dirty.  We  slept  at  Yarrow 
Bridge,  embarked  on  the  railway  the  next  day  at  Warrington,  and  got 
safe  home  by  about  ten  o'clock.  Our  visit  to  Oxford  was  very  delightiui ; 
we  saw  great  numbers  of  my  old  pupils,  and  met  with  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion from  every  one.  Have  you  yet  got  Pusey's  Sennoa,  or  seen  the 
review  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ?  That  article  was  written,  I  am 
told,  by  Merivale,  the  Political  Economy  Professor  ;  I  have  looked  at  it, 
and  like  its  tone  and  ability,  though  I  do  not  think  that  it  takes  the  ques- 
tion on  the  highest  ground.    From  Oxford  ws  went  to  London,  where 
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my  two  days  were  peawd,  one  et  the  Umvenity,  aad  die  other  et  Mr. 
PhiUipfl^B  room,  where  I  aat  for  my  portiait.  Thsa  we  went  down  to 
Laleham,  from  whenee  I  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  a  place  which  has  always  a 
peculiar  interest  for  me.  And  now  we  are  as  regularly  settled  at  oar 
work  as  if  we  had  never  stirred  from  Ragby»  and  looking  forward  to  the 
speedy  opening  of  the  Railway  to  Binniagham,  to  efiect  which,  we  faavtf 
six  hundred  men  working  night  and  day,  as  hard  as  the  frost  will  let 
them.  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  aftir  of  the 
Caroline  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  foots  exactly,  nor,  if  I  knew  the 
truth,  am  I  quite  sure  as  to  the  law.  But  one  is  glad  to  find  thr  Ameri- 
can Government  diqxMed  to  act  justly  and  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  and  the 
JMfolo  and  the  Canada  Orangemen  will  not,  if  this  be  the  case,  be  able  to 
involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  Alas,  for  all  our  evergreens,  if  these 
biting  east  winds  last  much  longer.  Poor  Murphy's  reputation  must  be 
pretty  well  at  an  end  now. 

CLXXIII.      TO  THE   BISHOP   OF  NORWICH. 

Kii(bj,  February  17, 1838L 
The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  University,  on  the  7th,  has 
placed  me  personally  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  apply  to  you,  to  learn  whether  you,  on  your  own  part,  also  feel  the 
same  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Senate  were  so  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  admisBion  of  unbelievers  of  all  sorts  to  Degrees  in  Arts 
could  not  be  resisted  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  that  I  should  not 
think  it  becoming  to  agitate  the  question  again.  And  I  think  that  the 
voluntary  examination  which  we  have  gained  is  really  a  great  point,  and 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  assist,  so  for  as  I  can,  towards  canying  it  into 
eflect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  University  has  solemnly  avowed  a 
principle  to  which  I  am  totally  opposed^ — ^namely,  that  Ekhication  need 
not  be  connected  with  Christianity  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  join  in 
conferring  a  degree  on  those  who,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  entitled  to 
it ;  or  in  pronouncing  that  to  be  a  complete  education,  which  I  believe  to 
be  no  more  so  than  a  man  without  lus  soul  or  spirit  is  a  complete  man. 
Besides,  my  continuing  to  belong  to  the  University,  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  the  Government  from  interested  motives:  all 
compliances  with  the  powers  that  be  being  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  unworthy 
considerations.  Yet,  again,  you  will  believe  me,  though  -^—  probably 
would  not,  when  I  say,  that  I  feel  exceedingly  unwilling  to  retire  on  such 
grounds  as  mine,  while  three  Biahope  of  our  Church  do  not  feel  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  remain  in  the  University :  it  seems  very  like 
presumption  on  my  part,  and  a  coming  forward  without  authority,  when 
those,  who  have  authority,  judge  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  protest. 
My  defence  must  be,  that  the  principle  to  which  I  so  object,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  involved  by  a  continuance  in  the  University,  may  not 
appear  to  othen  to  be  at  stake  on  the  present  occasion  :  that  I  am  not 
professing,  therefore,  or  pretending  to  be  more  zealous  for  Christianity 
than  other  members  of  the  Senate,  but  that  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
dangerous,  appeais  to  them  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  and  that  they  natu- 
relly,  therf«fore,  think  most  of  the  good  which  the  University  will  do,  while 
I  fear  that  all  that  good  will  be  purchased  by  a  greater  evil,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  fake  any  part  in  the  good,  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  because,  to 
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my  appitthenslmk,  it  will  be  bought  too  dearly.  On  the  whi^,  my  lean- 
ing ia  towards  resigning  ;  and  then  I  think  that  I  ong^t  to  do  it  speedily, 
as  my  own  act,  and  not  one  into  which  I  may  seem  to  have  been  shamed 
by  the  remonstrances  or  example  of  others— of  King's  College,  for  in- 
stance ;  if,  as  seems  possible,  they  may  renounce  all  connexion  with  us 
after  our  late  decinon 


CLXXIV.     TO   REV.  J.   E.  TTLER. 

Febniaiy  17, 1838. 
You  will  feel,  I  think,  the  exceedingly  difficult  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed.  I  am  personally  very  anxious  to  resign ;  but  the  engine  is  so 
powerful,  that  I  hardly  dare  to  abandon  all  share  in  the  guidance  of  it, 
while  there  is  any  chance  of  turning  it  to  good.  1  feel,  also,  that  the  de- 
cision of  King's  College  would  greatly  assist  in  determining  me  how  to 
act.  If  they  break  off  all  connexion  with  us,  and  thus  leave  us  wholly  in 
the  condition  of  an  University  for  men  of  one  party  only,  I  should  be  in 
haste  to  be  gone :  but  if  they  stay  on,  and  are  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  religious  Examination,  I  should  like  to  stay  on  too,  to  make  that 
Examination  as  good  as  I  could.  If  you  know  what  Hugh  Rose's  senti- 
ments are  on  this  point,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  me  a  few 
lines  about  it  1  Your  Consecration  Sermon  for  the  Bishop  of  SaUabuiy 
never  reached  me,  or  otherwise  I  hope  that  I  should  have  had  the  grace 
to  thank  you  for  it  long  ere  now.  I  used  to  think  that  we  agreed  well, 
but  I  heard  that  you  had  been  shocked  by  my  Church  Reform  Pamphlet ; 
and  many  men  with  whom  I  once  agreed  have  been  scared  in  these  later 
days,  and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed  their  fears  to  drive  them  to  the  wrong 
quarter  for  relief.  I  could  tell  you  readily  enough  with  what  parties  I 
disagreed — ^namely,  with  all.  My  own  TtXti&rarov  rlXos  I  shall  never  see 
fulfilled,  and  what  is  the  least  bad,  Sevripos  vXoit  I  hardly  know.  .  .  . 
I  heard  of  your  bad  illness,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  you  were  recovered 
again.  I,  too,  have  felt  lately  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  when  we  skir- 
mished in  the  common  room  at  Oriel,  or  speared  on  Shotover ;  but  God 
gives  me  still  so  much  health  and  strength,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for  not 
serving  Him  more  actively. 

CLXXY.      TO    AN  OLD  PUPIL.      (D.) 

Bngby,  Febraury  88,  1838. 

Some  passages  of  your  letter  have,  I  confess,  alarm- 
ed me,  as  seeming  to  show  that  you  do  not  enough  allow  for  the  effect  of 
the  local  influences  around  yon  ;  that  questions  assume  an  unreal  impor- 
tance in  your  eyes,  because  of  their  accidental  magnitude  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  your  own  view ;  that  you  are  disposed  to  dispute  great 
truths,  because  in  the  society  into  which  you  happen  to  be  thrown,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  assail  them.  Now,  I  remember  that  in  Henry 
Martyn's  Journal,  written  when  he  was  in  Persia,  there  is  a  passage  to 
this  effect : — **>  I  reviewed  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Ma- 
hommedanism,  and  found  it  clear  and  convincing."  It  was  nlitnral  that 
to  him,  living  in  Persia,  Mahommedanism  should  have  acquired  an  im- 
portance of  which  we  in  Europe  can  form  no  idea ;  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  falsehood  of  that  which  we 
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in  England  may  dimlM  fiwm  our  minda  with  little  bMitatkni.  But  I 
think  it  would  have  startled  ne,  bad  we  found  him  attaching  so  much 
weight  to  the  goodness  and  the  ability  of  the  Fenian  Imaoms  anmnd  him, 
aa  to  conceive  it  possible  that  they  might  be  right,  and  that  he  might  find 
Jiimself  obliged  to  abandon  his  &ith  in  Christ,  uid  adopt  Islam.  Now, 
you  will  forgive  me  for  sajring  that  a  passage  in  yoor  letter  did  startle  me 
nearly  as  much,  when — impressed  as  it  seems  by  the  local  and  present 
authority  of  Ncwmanism — ^you  imagined  the  possibility  that  you  might 
be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  New  Testament  iix  the  full  pic- 
tuie  of  Christianity  ;  that  you  might,  on  the  sof^xwed  result  of  reading 
throufi^  certain  books,  written  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  be  in- 
clined lo  sdopt  the  views  of  St.  Paul's  Jodaizing  opponents,  and  reject 
his  own.  I  think  that  you  state  the  question  £uriyr--that  it  does  in  &ct 
involve  a  choice  between  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  declared  by  himself 
and  by  his  Apostles,  and  that  deadly  apoetacy  which  St.  Paul  in  his  life- 
time saw  threatening* — ^nay,  the  effects  of  which,  during  his  captivity, 
had  well  nigh  supplanted  his  own  Gospel  in  the  Asiatic  Churches,  and 
which,  he  declares,  would  come  speedily  with  a  feaiful  power  of  lying 
wonders.  The  Newmanites  would  not,  I  think,  yet  dare  to  admit  that 
their  religion  was  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  I  am 
periiectly  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  and  that  what  they  caU  Ecclesiasdcal  Tra- 
dition, contains  things  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord, 
of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  St.  John.  And  it  is  because  I  see  these 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  not  the  writings  merely  of  fallible  men, 
but  of  men  who,  even  in  human  matters,  are  most  unfit  to  be  an  au- 
thority, from  their  being  merely  the  echo  of  the  opinions  of  their  time, 
instesid  of  soaring  far  al^ve  them  into  the  regions  of  eternal  truth ;  (the 
unvarying  mark  of  all  those  great  men  who  are  and  have  been — ^not  in- 
foUible  indeed — but  truly  an  authority,  claiming  k  priori  our  deference, 
and  making  it  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  well  before  we  pronounce,  in 
the  peculiar  line  of  their  own  greatness,  against  them) — because  (he  ques- 
tion is  truly  between  Paul  and  Cyprian  ;  and  because  all  that  is  in  any 
way  good  in  Cyprian,  which  is  much,  is  that  which  he  gained  from  Paul 
and  from  Christianity^ — ^that  I  should  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  except 
from  local  or  temporary  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the  inquiry.  And, 
if  I  did  enter  into  it,  I  should  do  it  in  Martyn's  spirit,  to  satisfy  myself, 
by  a  renewed  inquiry,  that  I  had  unshaken  groundp  for  rejecting  the  apos- 
tacy,  and  for  cleaving  to  Christ  and  to  His  Apostles ;  not  as  if  by  possi- 
bility I  could  change  my  Master,  and  having  known  Christ  and  the  per^ 
fections  of  His  Gospel,  could  ever,  whilst  life  and  reason  remained,  go 
from  Him,  to  bow  down  before  an  unsightly  idol. 

And  what  is  there  k  priori  to  tempt  me  to  think  that  this  idol  should 
be  a  god  7  This,  merely — that  in  a  time  of  much  excitement,  when  popu- 
lar opinions  in  their  most  vulgar  form  were  very  noisy,  and  seemed  to 
some  very  alarming,  there  should  have  arisen  a  strong  reaction,  in  which 
the  common  elements  of  Toryism  and  High  Church  feeling,  at  all  times 
rife  in  Oxford,  should  have  been  moulded  into  a  novel  form  by  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  the  place, — ^that  sort  of  religious  aristocratical  chivalry  so 
catching  to  young  men,  to  smdents,  and  to  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
— and  still  more,  by  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Nonjurors  in  two  or 
three  xealous  and  able  men,  who  have  given  a  systematic  charactar  to  the 
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whole.  The  very  aame  mums  prodnoed  the  same  ranlc  after  the  Refer- 
matioD,  in  the  growth  and  spread  of  JesnitiBni.  No  man  can  doubt  the 
jriety  of  Loyola  and  many  of  hia  followers ;  yet,  what  Christian,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  can  doubt  that,  as  Jesuitism,  it  was  not  of  God ;  that  it  waa 
grounded  on  Maehood,  and  strove  to  propagate  fidsehood  1  So,  again, 
the  Puritans  led  to  the  Nonjurore ;  zealous,  many  of  them,  and  pious, 
but  narrow-minded  in  the  last  degree,  fierce  and  slanderous ;  and,  even 
when  they  were  opposing  that  which  was  very  wrong,  meeting  it  with 
something  as  wrong  or  worse.  Kenn,  and  Hickes,  and  Dodwell,  and 
Leslie,  are  now  historical  characters ;  we  can  see  their  party  in  its  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end,  and  it  bears  on  it  all  the  marks  of  an  heresy 
and  of  a  fiiction,  whose  success  would  have  obstrncted  good,  and  preserved 
or  restored  evil.  Whenever  you  see  the  present  party  acting  as  a  party, 
they  are  just  like  the  Nonjurors^ — busy,  turbulent,  and  narrow-minded ; 
with  no  great  or  good  objects,  but  something  that  is  at  best  fimtastic,  and 
generally  mischievous.  That  many  of  these  men,  as  of  the  Nonjurors 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  are  far  better  than  their  cause  and  principles,  I  readily 
allow  ;  but  their  cause  is  ever  one  and  the  same—a  violent  striving  for 
forms  and  positive  institutions,  which,  ever  since  Christ's  Gospel  has  been 
preached,  has  been  always  wrongs — ^wrong,  as  the  predominant  mark  of  a 
party ;  because  there  has  always  been  a  greater  good  which  needed  to  be 
upheld,  and  a  greater  evil  which  needed  to  be  combated,  even  when  what 
they  upheld  was  good,  and  what  they  combated  was  bad.  And  if  this 
aame  spirit  infected  the  early  Church  also,  90  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  the  position  of  the  Church  it  was  exceedingly  likely  to  do, 
— ^if  it  infected  all  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  leaders,  whose  power  and  in- 
fluence it  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  promote, — if  they  by  their  credit,  (in 
many  reapects  most  deserved,)  persuaded  the  Church  to  adopt  it,— shall 
we  dignify  their  error  by  the  specious  name  of  the  "  Consent  of  Antiqui- 
ty," and  call  it  an  "  Apostolical  Tradition,'*  and  think  that  it  should  guide 
us  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  when  we  see  distinctly  in  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  that  this  very  same  spirit  was  uniformly  opposed  to  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles,  and  when  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  sophisms  which 
History  exposes,  that  the  principle  of  error  which  a  great  truth  had  dis- 
lodged, should  disguise  itself  in  the  outward  form,  and  borrow  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  system  which  had  defeated  it ;  and  then  assert  that  its  na- 
ture is  changed,  and  that  the  truth  no  longer  condemns  it,  but  approves 
it  ?  "If  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  in  the  blood  of  the  Prophets."  "  Paul  rightly  condemned 
trusting  to  circumcision,  but  baptism  is  quite  another  thing."  Whereas 
all  the  Newmanite  language  about  baptism  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
used  by  the  Jews  and  Judaizers  about  circumcision  ;  the  error  in  both  is 
the  same  ;  i.  e.  the  teaching  that  an  outward  bodily  act  can  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  moral  evil ;  or  rather,  the  teaching  that  God  is  pleased 
to  act  upon  the  spirit  through  the  body,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  none  of  the 
known  laws  of  our  constitution  ;  a  doctrine  which  our  Lord's  language 
about  meats  not  defiling  a  man,  "  because  they  do  not  go  into  the  heart, 
but  into  the  belly,"  puts  down  in  every  possible  form  under  which  it  may 
attempt  to  veil  itself. 
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RQgl7,lCw«k4,iaB. 
Toa  hftTe  my  most  hearty  congntolatioBui  on  your  soooea  in  the  Bz- 
amination,  which  I  believe  few  will  more  rejoice  at  than  I  do.  I  cannot 
regret  yoar  being  bracketed  with  another  man ;  for,  judging  by  my  own 
feelings  about  yoa,  hia  friends  would  have  been  mndi  grieved  if  he  had 
been  below  you  ;  and  when  two  men  do  so  well,  there  ought,  according 
to  my  notions,  to  be  neither  a  better  nor  a  worse  of  them.  Thank  you 
much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the  Class  paper,  and  for  your  Decla- 
mation, which  I  like  very  much.  How  glad  dudl  I  be  to  see  yon  when 
your  Medal  Examination  is  over,  and  when,  the  preparation  for  life  being 
ended,  you  will  begin  to  think  of  life,  its  actual  self.  May  it  be  to  us 
both,  my  dear  Vanghan,  that  true  life  which  begins  and  has  no  end  In 
€k>d.  My  wife  and  the  children  folly  dure  in  our  joy  on  your  aecount 
and  join  in  kindest  remembrances. 

OLZZTII.     TO  THE   EARL  OF  BURUIfOTOlT. 
(Chiaeellor  of  tha  UiiiTenitj  of  Londoa.) 

Rofby,  March  17,  1838. 

I  fear  that  I  may  be  too  late  in  oflfering  the  following  suggestions,  but 
I  had  not  observed  the  progress  of  the  Committees,  till  I  found  by  the  re- 
ports, which  I  received  this  morning,  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed, 
but  not  yet,  I  believe,  confinned,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Yice-ChaLiioellor,  that  the  Examinations  should  be  conducted  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  printed  papers.  I  think  that  is  a  point  on  which 
the  experience  of  Oxford,  entirely  confirmed  in  my  judgment  by  my  own 
experience  here,  is  well  deserving  of  consideradoni — because  we  habitual- 
ly  use  and  Imow  the  value  of  printed  papen,  and  we  know  also  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  vivt  voce  examination,  of  which  Cambridge 
has  made  no  trial.  I  think  that  these  advantages  ars  much  too  great  to 
be  relinquished  by  us  altogether. 

Ist.  The  exercise  of  extempore  translation  Is  the  only  thing  in  our 
system  of  education,  which  enables  a  young  man  to  express  himself 
fluently  and  in  good  language  without  premeditation.  Wherever  it  is  at- 
tended to,  it  is  an  exercise  of  exceeding  value ;  it  is,  in  feet,  one  of  the 
best  possible  modes  of  instruction  in  ^iglish  composition,  because  the 
constant  comparison  with  the  diflerent  idioms  of  the  languages  from 
which  you  are  translating,  shews  you  in  the  most  lively  manner  die  pecu- 
liar excellences  and  defects  of  our  own  ;  and  if  men  are  tried  by  written 
papers  only,  one  great  and  most  valuable  talent,  that  of  readiness,  and 
the  very  usefrd  habit  of  retaining  presence  of  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
avail  oneself  without  nervousness  of  all  one's  knowledge,  and  to  express 
it  at  once  by  word  of  mouth,  are  never  tried  at  all. 

3nd.  Nothing  can  equal  a  vivt  voce  examination  for  trying  a  candi- 
date's knowledge  in  the  contents  of  a  long  history  or  of  a  philosophical 
treatise.  I  have  known  men  examined  for  two  houxa  together  vivA  voce 
in  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been  thus  tried  more  completely  than  could 
be  done  by  printed  papen ;  for  a  man's  answen  suggest  continually  for- 
ther  questions ;  ypu  can  at  onoe  probe  his  weak  points ;  and,  where  yon 
find  him  strong,  you  can  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  jna- 
tioe,  by  bringing  him  ont  espedally  un  those  vary  points. 
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3rd.  Ttee  Ui  Mved,  uid  tbmby  wearfaien  and  edianstioii  of  mind 
to  both  partiM.  A  man  can  speak  fiuter  than  he  can  write,  and  he  ia 
relioTed  by  the  variety  of  the  exerciae. 

4th.  The  eclat  of  a  yivA  Tqce  examination  is  not  to  be  deepiaed. 
When  a  clever  man  goes  into  the  achoola  at  Oxtbrd,  the  room  ia  filled 
widi  hearers  of  all  ranks  in  the  Univeraity.  His  powers  are  not  merely 
taken  on  tmat  from  the  report  of  the  Examiners ;  they  are  witnessed  by 
the  Univeiaity  at  large,  and  their  peculiar  character  is  seen  and  appreci- 
ated also.  I  haVe  known  the  eloqoenoe  of  a  man's  translations  from  die 
poets  and  oraton  and  historiana,  and  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  his 
answeiB  in  his  philosophical  examination,  long  and  generally  remembered, 
with  a  diatincmess  of  impression  very  difierent  from  that  produced  by  the 
mere  knowledge  that  he  is  in  the  first  class.  And  in  London,  the  ad- 
vantages of  swfa  a  public  vivA  voce  examination  would  be  greater  of 
cooise  than  any  where  else,  because  the  audience  might  be  larger  and 
mora  mixed. 

5th.  Preaenee  of  mind  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to  bef  enconmged 
nervousneas  is  a  delect  which  men  feel  painfully  in  many  instances  through 
life.  Education  should  surely  attach  some  reward  to  a  valuable  qoality 
which  may  be  ac<iaired  in  a  great  meaaure  by  early  practice,  and  should 
impose  some  penidty  or  some  loss  on  the  want  of  it.  Now,  if  yon  have 
nrinled  papers,  you  efiectually  save  a  man  from  iBufieiing  too  much  fitnn 
his  nervousneas ;  but  if  you  have  printed  papers  only,  you  do  not,  I  think, 
encourage  as  you  should  do,  the  excellence  of  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
power  of  making  our  knowledge  available  on  the  instant. 

6th.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  exact  judgment  of  a  man  can 
be  fonned  from  a  vivA  voce  examination.  Like  all  other  things,  sndi  an 
examination  requires  some  attention  and  some  practice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  conduct  it ;  Irat  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  it,  are  well 
aware  that,  combined  with  an  examination  on  paper,  it  is  entirely  satis- 
fectory.  In  fiict,  either  system,  of  papers  or  of  vivA  voce  examinadon. 
If  practised  exclusively,  does  but  half  try  the  men.  Each  calle  forth 
feimltiee  which  the  other  does  not  reach  equally. 

As  it  is  not  in .  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  next  meetings  of  the 
University,  I  have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  by  letter.  I  trust  that  I 
shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  having  done  ao. 

CLXXYIII.     *  TO  DR.  GRBENBILL. 

Rugby,  May  15, 1838. 
I  have  been  lately  wridng  and  preaching  two  sermons  on  the  subject 
of  prophecy,  embodjring  some  views  which  you  may  perhaps  have  heanl 
from  me  six  years  since,  for  they  have  been  long  in  my  mind,  although 
I  never  put  them  out  fully  in  wridng.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publi£- 
Ing  tbenrnow,  in  Oxford,  with  something  of  a  Pre&ce,  developing  the 
notions  more  fuUy.  But,  ere  I  do  this,  ss  I  have  never  found  any  thing 
satisfactory  on  thie  sufajject,  I  wish  to  learn  from  one  who  admires  and 
knows  pretty  thoroughly,  the  writings  both  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
and  of  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  what  he  would  recommend,  aa 
containing  a  good  view  of  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
This  I  know  you  can  learn  from  Pusey,  and  I  should  be  mnch  obliged  to 
you  to  ask  him ;  nor  4ioaki  I  otjeet  to  jroor  saying  that  you  are  asking 
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for  me ;  only  you  need  not  «y  any  thing  of  my  intended  pnblieation, 
which  indeed  is  a  very  hypothetical  intention  after  all.  I  wish  sincerely 
to  read  what  Pusey,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  consider  as  good  on 
any  subject ;  on  this  particular  one,  I  do, not  know  that  their  views  would 
differ  from  mine.  My  small  respect  for  those  writers  whom  Pusey  ad- 
mires has  been  purely  the  result  of  experience :  whenever  I  have  read 
them,  I  have  found  them  wanting.  I  should  be  very  honestly  glad  to  find 
some  one  amongst  them  who  would  give  me  the  knowledge  which  I  want. 
We  are  all  tolerably  well,  but  the  weather  is  ahnost  painful  to  me ; — 
it  seems  to  inflict  such  sufiering  on  all  nature. 


CLXXtZ,      TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rufby,  May  18, 1838. 

The  first  volume  of  Rome  will  be  put  out  on  Wednesday,  and  yon 
will  receive  your  copy,  I  hope,  immediately.  I  ask  for  your  congratula- 
tions on  the  termination  of  this  part  of  my  labours,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  success  of  the  book.  One  object  of  publishing  it  in  separate 
volumes,  is,  that  the  sensible  criticisms  on  the  first  may  be  of  use  to  its 
tQCceasors.  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  some  such,  and  I  shall  receive  them 
very  thankfully.  I  want  hints  as  to  points  wMch  require  examination, 
for  I  may  pass  over  things  through  pure  ignorance,  because  I  may  know 
nothing  about  them ;  but  as  to  the  great  point, — the  richness  and  power 
of  the  narrative, — ^to  that  no  criticism  can  help  me  }  my  own  standard,  I 
believe,  is  as  high  as  any  man's  can  be,  and  my  inability  to  come  up  to 
it  or  near  it  in  my  execution  constantly  annoys  me.  Yet  I  hope  and 
think  that  you  will  on  the  whole  Uke  the  book ;  yen  will  not  sympathise 
with  all  the  sentiments  about  Aristocracy,  but  I  think,  if  you  ever  see  the 
subsequent  volumes,  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  spared  the  fieiults  of  De- 
mocracy. Still  I  confess  that  Aristocracy,  as  a  predominant  element  in  a 
government,  whether  it  be  aristocracy  of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  no- 
bility, or  of  priesthood,  has  been  to  my  mind  the  greatest  source  of  evil 
throughout  the  world,  because  it  has  been  the  most  universal  and  the 
most  enduring.  Democracy  and  tyranny,  if  in  themselves  worse,  have 
been,  and  I  think  ever  will  be,  less  prevalent,  at  least  in  Europe  ;  they 
may  be  the  Cholera,  but  aristocracy  is  Consumption  ;  and  you  know  that 
in  our  climate  Consumption  is  a  far  worse  scourge  in  the  long  run  than 
Cholera.  The  great  defect  of  the  volume  will  be  the  want  of  individual 
charactera,  which  was  unavoidable,  but  yet  must  lower  the  interest  and 
the  value  of  a  history.  The  generalities  on  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
dwell,  from  the  total  want  of  materials  for  painting  portraits,  are  a  sad 
contrast  to  those  inimitable  living  pictures  with  which  Carlyle's  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  abounds 

[After  speaking  of  the  London  University.]  What  the  end  will  be  I 
can  scarcely  tell,  but  I  have  no  pleasure  in  remaining  in  the  University, 
and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  leave  it  till  the  very  last  moment.  It  makes  me 
feel  very  lovingly  to  Rugby,  where  I  seem  to  have,  in  principle  at  least, 
what  I  most  likei — ^that  is,  a  place  neither  like  the  University  of  London, 
nor  yet  like  Oxford,  .  .  .  where  we  are  not  ashamed  of  Christianity 
or  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  opin- 
ions and  feelings  which  possess  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
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CLZXX.     TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

Rogby,  June  7, 1638. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  yonr  letter. 
I  have  always  objected  to  the  rule  which  you  have  marked  A  ;  whereaa 
I  agree  with  Rule  B,  if  by  "  peculiarity  of  doctrinal  views /'  be  meant  the 
peculiar  opiniona  of  any  denomination  of  Christiana.  But  Rule  A  seems 
to  me  to  be  needlessly  offensive.  As  the  theological  examiniftion  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  Degree,  no  one  surely  but  Christians  would  wish  to  pass  it ; 
and  why  should  we  say  that  we  do  not  intend  it  to  imply  any  man's 
belief  in  Christianity  ]  I,  for  one,  could  never  examine  any  man  in  the 
New  Testament,  if  I  thought  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  or  was  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  honestly  and  respectfully  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  it  with  a  view  to  his  religious  belief.  I  have  always  thought  that 
to  examine  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  curious  information  was  a  very  great 
profaneness. 

Again,  have  you  thought  any  thing  more  of  what  Archbishop  Whate- 
]y  suggested  to  Dr.  Jerrard,  through  Dr.  Dickenson,  that  the  certificate  of 
a  man's  Degree  should  notice  his  having  passed  the  theological  Examina- 
tion 1  Now  I  see  that  the  theological  Examination  is  to  follow  the  De- 
gree, so  that  this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  the  Degree  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses complete  before  the  theological  Examination  even  comes  into  ques- 
tion. And,  when  I  find  from  Hugh  Rose's  letter  to  Hare,  in  answer  to 
some  inquiries  of  mine,  that  he  will  care  little  whether  the  students  of 
King's  College  pass  our  Examination  in  theology  or  no,  I  am  greatly 
afraid  that  our  Examination  will  fail  practically,  as  well  as  in  principle, 
to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  unchristian  stu- 
dents of  our  University : — the  one  great  point  which  Warburton  dreads, 
and  I  deem  essential. 

I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  University  of  London,  in  its 
public  capacity,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  Christian  institution,  although 
it  may  happen  that  all  its  branches  individually  may  be  Christians ;  and 
therefore  I  must  withdraw  from  it.  Living  at  such  a  distance  as  I  do,  I 
can  be  of  no  practical  use  ;  and,  if  I  could,  I  feel  that  the  practical  good 
to  the  extent  which  alone  would  be  possible,  would  be  dearly  bought  by 
my  acquiescence  in  a  principle  which  I  so  strongly  disapprove. 

To  see  my  hopes  for  this  new  University  thus  frustrated,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  I  have  ever  met  with.  But  I  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  such  a  total  absence  of  all  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  such 
a  total  neglect  of  the  command  to  do  all  things  in  His  name,  as  seems  to 
me  to  be  hopelessly  involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  TJniversity. 

As  to  the  manner  of  my  resignation,  I  would  fain  do  it  in  the  quietest 
manner  poasible,  consistent  with  the  simple  declaration  of  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  it.  I  suppose  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  write  a 
short  letter  to  the  Chancellor. 


CLXXXI.       TO    AN    OLD   PUPIL,      (d.) — ON    DIFFICULTIES    IN    SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 

Fox  How,  June  99, 1838. 

My  own  answer  must  be  clear  to  you  from  my  own  prac- 
tice.   I  do  not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
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under  any  qiulifioatioB  given  of  them,  except  andi  as  sabetitate  for  them 
propositionfl  of  a  wholly  difierent  character.  Thoee  clauses  proceed  on  a 
&l8e  notion,  which  I  luye*  elsewhere  noticed,  that  the  importance  of  all 
opinions  tooching  Grod's  nature  is  to  be  measured  by  His  greamess ;  and 
that  therefore  erroneous  notions  about  the  Trinity  are  worse  than  enone- 
ous  notions  about  Church  government,  or  pious  frauds,  or  any  other  dis- 
puted point  01^  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a  fiilse,  and 
on  which  the  wrong  and  the  folse  fiiasf  indeed  be  highly  sinful ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  must  be ;  and  their  sinfulness  does  not  depend  upon 
their  wrongness  and  felaehood,  but  on  other  drcnmstancea  in  the  particu- 
lar mind  of  the  person  holding  them.  But  I  read  die  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  htLve  and  would  again  sutocribe  the  Article  about  it,  because  I  do  not 
conceive  the  clauses  in  question  to  be  essential  parts  of  it,  or  that  they  were 
retained  deliberately  by  our  Reformers  after  the  propriety  of  retaining  or 
expunging  them  had  been  distinctly  submitted  to  their  minds.  They  re- 
tained the  Creed,  I  doubt  not,  deliberately  ;  to  show  that  they  wished  to 
keep  the  &ith  of  the  general  Church  in  matten  relating  to  the  Arian,  Ma- 
cedonian, Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  Socinian  controversies ;  and  as  they 
did  not  scruple  to  bum  Arians,  so  neither  would  they  be  likely  to  be 
riiocked  by  the  damnatory  clauses  against  them  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  Article  about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the  least  to  refer  to  the 
dauses,  as  if  they  supposed  that  a  man  mig^t  embrace  the  rest  of  the 
Creed,  and  yet  reject  them.  Nor  do  I  thi^  that  the  Reformers,  or  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  the  Church  since,  would  have  objected  to  any 
man's  subscription,  if  they  had  conceived  such  a  case ;  but  would  have 
said,  '*  What  we  mean  you  to  embrace  is  the  belief  of  the  general  Church, 
as  expressed  in  the  Tluee  Creeds,  with  regard  to  the  points^ — many  of 
them  having  been  much  disputed,— on  whi<^  those  creeds  pronounce  ; — 
the  degree  of  blameablenessin  those  who  do  not  embrace  this  belief  is  an- 
other matter,  on  which  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  particularly  in  this 
Article."  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  evasive  or  nnfidr  in  this.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  even  requires  in  its  defence j — ^what  is  yet  most  true, — 
that  Church  subscriptions  mutt  be  taken  in  their  widest  rather  than  in  their 
strictest  sense,  except  on  points  where  they  were  especially  intended  to  be 
stringent,  and  to  express  the  opposite  of  some  suspected  opinion.  Tet, 
when  yon  speak  of  others  throwing  your  subscription  in  your  teeth,  yon 
may  surely  say  that  it  does  indeed  require  the*  utmost  laxity  of  interpreta- 
tion to  reconcile  Newmanism  with  a  subscription  to  onr  Articles,  because 
there,  on  points  especially  disputed,  such  as  the  Authority  of  Tradition, 
and  the  King's  Supremacy,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Newmanites 
are  directly  at  variance.  As  fiir  as  Keble  or  Newman  are  concerned,  the 
most  decided  Socinian  might  subscribe  the  Articles  as  consistenUy  as  they 
do ;  but  this  of  coune  is  not  the  point,  and  my  opinion  as  to  the  damna- 
tory clauses,  as  it  is  much  older  than  the  rise  of  Newmanism,  so  it  stands 
on  grounds  far  different  from  a  mere  argumentnm  ad  liominem,  and  is,  I 
thu&,  perfectly  right,  considered  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

When  the  fiinlts  of  the  London  University  revive  all  my 

tenderness  for  Oxford,  then  the  faults  of  Oxford  repel  me  again,  and  make 
it  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  spirit  so  uncongenial.    Wherefore  I 

1)  Poitteript  to  **  PrineiplM  of  Choroh  Baferm,**?.  9l    For  the  Umltataoo  to  tblB 
ststeoMat,  see,  mHongit  otiMr  punffM,  SeraMos,  toL  iiL  p.  140. 
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wirii  tlw  wuhaf  AehiUeSyWhen  he  looked  out  upon  the  battle  of  the  ahip^, 
and  denred  that  the  Oieeka  and  Trogaoa  mi^t  destroy  one  another  and 
leave  the  field  open  for  better  men. 

We  had  a  very  proeperoaa  joemey,  and  anived  heze  yesterday  eve- 
ning aboat  nine  o*ekiek.  The  place  is  most  beantifhl ;  bat  the  rain  is 
fidlSig  thick. 

CLXZZII.     TO  T.  P.  BLU8|  BSO. 

Rugby,  Aifwtn,  1838. 

Independently  of  die  raal  ideasme  which  it  wonld  give  me  to  be  of 
any  servioe  to  a  friend  of  yours,  I  have  that  admiration  of  Mr.  M acan- 
hijr's  writings,  and  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  them,  that  it 
would  be  bat  a  matter  of  simple  gratitade  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power 
towards  focilitating  his  observations  daring  his  stay  at  Rome.  I  was  there 
myself  80  very  short  a  time,  that  I  was  afak  only  to  look  at  die  mere  out^ 
line  of  things ;  and  it  was  my  object  to  go  to  as  many  of  the  bibber  points 
as  I  oonld,  in  and  about  Rome,  that  by  getting  die  landsnpe  fiom  a 
mimber  of  difiersnt  points  I  might  better  understand  the  bearings  of  its 
several  parts  towards  one  anotiber.  For  instance,  I  went  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  to  diat  of  the  tower  of  the  €!apitol ;  to  the  Mon* 
te  Marion;  the  terrace  of  the  Chnreh  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  (on  the 
old  Janicnlom,)  that  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Gtegorio,  I  think  it  is,  on  the 
CoBlian,  (fiom  which  yon  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the  Esqoiline,  just  at 
the  place  where  the  street  of  the  Carina  mn  along,)  to  the  old  mound  of 
8er.  Tnlhus ;  to  the  summits  of  the  Aventine  and  Palatine,  &c. ;  by 
which  I  always  fimcy  that  I  have  retained  a  more  disdnct  and  also  a 
more  lively  and  pietnresqiie  image  of  Rome  than  I  could  odierwise  have 
gained  within  the  same  space  oftime ;  sod  if  I  were  to  go  again,  I  think 
I  should  do  die  same  thing.  Out  of  Rome  I  should  recommend,  ss  near 
olqectB,  Tivoli,  of  course,  and  the  Alban  hills,  and  especially  Palestrina 
(PrsBneste).  If  I  could  get  there  again,  I  ahoald  wish  especially  to  take 
the  upper  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  by  Palestrina,  Ansigni,  Frosinone, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Oarigliano.  This  is  every  way  a  most  inCeresdng  line, 
and  it  might  easily  indnde  Arpino.  I  am  not  sure  where  you  wonld  best 
come  out  upon  the  plain  of  Naples.  I  should  try  to  get  1^  S.  Gennano 
and  Monte  Gassino,  into  the  great  road  from  Naples,  across  to  the  Adriat- 
ic ;  and  so  to  descend  by  the  Valley  of  the  Vdtomo,  either  upon  Capua, 
or  stmight  by  Canao  and  Caserta. 

Modi  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  banditti,  which  is  always  known 
on  the  spot.  If  they  are  well  put  down,  as  I  believe  they  are,  the  upland 
valleys  in  the  central  Apennines  are  most  attmcdve.  I  had  a  |dan  once 
of  turning  off  from  the  great  road  at  Tend,  then  asosnding  the  valley  of 
the  Velino  to  Rieti,  and  making  my  way  through  what  they  oaU  the  Ci- 
eolano, — ^the  country  of  the  Aborigines  of  Cato^— down  upon  Alba  and 
the  Lake  Fucinus ;  from  thence  you  can  go  either  to  Rome  or  Naples,  as 
▼ou  like.  The  neigfabonrfaood  of  Alba  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  is  close 
by  the  field  of  Scunola,  the  scene  of  Conmdin's  defeat  by  Charles  of  An- 
jou.  In  Etruria  I  would  make  any  efforts  to  get  to  Volterre,  which  is  ac- 
cesrible  enough,  either  firom  Leghorn  or  firom  Sienna.  If  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  going  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  will  find  Keppel  Cmven's  recent 
bodk, "  Travels  in  the  Abnmi/'  &c.,  exceedingly  usefolr-M  a  regnlaf 
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You  are  indeed  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  ns,  and  it  would  delight  as 
to  see  yon  here  again,  or  etiU  more  to  aee  yon  in  Westmoreland.  Bnt  I 
know  the  claimB  of  yenr  parish  upon  yonr  time  ;  as  well  as  those  of  yonr 
relations.  Only,  whenever  yon  can  come  to  us,  let  me  beg  that  yon  will 
not  let  slip  the  opportunity, 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of 

unrest  and  paredox  hanging  aroond  many  of  onr  ablest  yoong  men  of  the 
present  day,  which  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I  do  not  speak  of  religions 
doubts,  but  rather  of  questions  as  to  great  points  in  moral  and  intelk«tnal 
matten ;  where  things  which  have  been  settled  for  centuries  seem  to  be 
again  bmught  into  discussion.  This  restless  love  of  paradox,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  growth  of  Newmanism  ;  fint,  direct- 
ly, as  it  leads  men  to  dispute  and  oppose  ail  the  points  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  in  their  own  country  for  the  last  two  hundred  yeare ;  and  to 
pick  holes  in  existing  reputations ;  and  then,  when  a  man  gets  startled  at 
the  excess  of  his  skepticism,  and  finds  that  he  is  cutting  away  all  the 
ground  under  his  feet,  he  takes  a  desperate  leap  into  a  blind  fanaticism. 
I  cannot  find  what  I  most  crave  to  see,  and  what  still  seems  to  me  no 
imponible  dream,  inquiry  and  belief  going  together,  and  the  adherence 
to  truth  growing  with  increased  afifection,  as  follies  are  more  and  more 
cast  away. 

But  I  have  seen  lately  such  a  specimen  of  this  and  of  all  other  things 
that  are  gdod  and  wise  and  holy,  as  I  suppose  can  hardly  be  matched 
again  in  the  world.  Bunsen  has  been  with  us  for  six  days  with  his  wife 
and  Henry.  It  was  delightfiil  to  find  that  my  impression  of  his  sKtraor- 
dinaiy  excellence  had  not  deceived  me  ;  that  the  reality  even  surpassed 
my  recollection  of  what  he  was  eleven  years  ago. 


CLXXXV.      TO  THE   EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 
(ChanooUor  of  the  Univenitj  of  London.) 

Rogby,  Norember  7, 1638. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that,  after  the  fullest  and  fairest  delibera- 
tion which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to 
resign  my  Fellowship  in  the  University  o(  London. 

The  Constitution  of  the  University  seems  now  to  be  fixed,  and  it  has 
either  begun  to  work,  or  will  soon  do  so.  After  the  full  discussion  given 
to  the  question,  on  which  I  hsd  the  misfortune  to  difier  from  the  majority 
of  the  Senate,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  agitate  the  matter 
again,  and  it  only  remained  for  me  to  consider  whether  the  institution 
a  voluntary  Examination  in  Theology  would  satisfy,  either  practically 
or  in  theory,  those  principles  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  indiq>ensable. 

I  did  not  wish  to  decide  this  point  hsstily,  but  after  the  fullest  conside- 
ration and  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  jhe  voluntary  Exami- 
nation will  not  be  satisfactory.  Practically  I  fear  it  will  not,  because  the 
members  of  King's  College  will  not  be  encouraged  by  their  own  authori- 
ties, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  subject  themselves  to  it ;  and  the  memben 
of  University  College  may  be  supposed,  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  society,  to  be  averse  to  it  altogether.  Bnt,  even  if  it  were  to 
answer  practically  better  than  I  fear  it  will  do,  still  it  does  not  satiidfy  the 
great  principle  that  Christianity  should  be  the  base  of  all  public  education 

16* 
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ill  this  comitrf  .  Whems  with  w  it  would  be  no  tmtmiM  part  of  one 
•yatem,  bat  meiely  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  any  man  might  pmaoe 
if  he  liked,  bat  which  he  might  also,  if  he  liked,  wholly  neglect,  witbovt 
fehfeiting  hit  claim*  aoeonUng  to  oar  eatimate,  to  the  title  of  a  com|iletelgr 
educated  man. 

And  Ihrther,  as  it  appeared,  I  think,  to  the  nuyon^  ^  ^  Senate,  that 
the  teima  of  our  Charter  positiYcly  fbibade  that  which  in  my  judgment  is 
indnpensaUe ;  and  as  tlwre  is  a  painfoinesa  in  even  appearing  to  diapute 
the  Tory  law  under  which  onr  UniYendty  ezistB ;  there  seems  to  me  an 
additional  reason  why,  disapproving  as  I  do  very  stron^y  of  that  which 
is  held  to  be  the  main  principle  of  oar  Charter,  I  should  withdraw  myself 
from  the  Univeraity  altogether. 

I  tmstl  need  not  assare  your  Lordship  w  the  Senate,  that  lam  rengning 
my  Feilowahip  from  no  frctioos  or  disappointed  feeling,  or  from  any  per- 
sonal motives  whatever.  Most  sincerely  riiall  I  rejoioe  if  the  Univenity 
does  in  practice  promote  the  great  interests  to  which  the  principle  appeam 
to  me  to  be  injurious.  Most  glad  shall  I  be  if  those  whose  afiection  to 
those  interests  is,  I  well  know,  qaite  as  oncere  and  lively  as  mine,  shall 
be  found  to  have  judged  of  their  danger  more  truly  as  well  as  moie  £ftvoar- 
aUy. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Lira  AND  C0RRB6P0NDENCB,  M OTBMBBR  1838  TO  8BPTEMBER  1841. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  change  which  once  more 
passed  over  nis  state  of  mind  during  these  last  years  of  his  life. 
— the  return,  Uiough  in  a  more  chastened  form,  of  the  vouthfm 
energy  and  serenity  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  at  Kugby — 
the  Martinmas  summer  succeeding  to  the  dreary  storms  with 
which  he  had  heen  so  long  encompassed ;  and  recalling  the 
more  senial  season  which  had  preceded  them,  yet  mellowed 
and  refined  by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  period. 

His  whole  constitution  seemed  to  have  received  a  new 
spring ;  <'  The  interest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  description  of 
middle  age,'  '^  which  had  begun  to  fade  for  himself,  revived 
with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  children."  The  education  of  his 
own  sons  in  the  school, — his  firmer  hold  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,— his  ^eater  familiarity  with  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
eace, — the  increasing  circle  of  pupils  at  the  UniveraitieB,  who 
oked  upon  him  as  their  second  rather  ;•— even  the  additional 
bodily  health  which  he  gained  by  resuming  in  1838  his  summer 
tours  on  the  Continent, — removed  that  sense  of  weariness  by 
which  he  had  been  at  times  oppressed  amidst  his  heavy  occu- 
pations, and  bound  him  to  his  work  at  Rugby  with  a  closer  tie 
than  ever. 

1)  Seanrait  vol.  iv.  p.  IIA. 
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Bat  it  was  not  only  in  kia  ordinary  woric  that  a  new  inflo!^ 
eace  Momed  to  act  upon  him  in  the  determination  wiiich  he 
fiHrraed  to  dwell  on  those  poeitiye  trathe  on  which  he  aj^reed 
with  others,  rather  than  to  be  always  acting  on  the  defeniiye  or 
offensive. 

To  this  various  causes  had  contrtbutedi — the  weariness  of 
the  contest  of  the  last  four  years,— the  isolation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  after  his  failure  in  the  London  Univenity, 
— the  personal  intercourse,  now,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
years,  renewed  with  his  friend  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, — ^the  re- 
coil, which  he  felt,  fi^nn  the  skeptical  tone  of  mind  which  struck 
him  as  being  at  onee  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  new  school  of 
Oxford  Theology^    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  struck  out  all 
the  political  allusions  of  his  notes  on  Thucydides.  which  were 
now  passing  through  a  second  edition,  <<not  as  abhorring  the 
evils  against  which  they  were  directed,  less  now  than  I  did^ 
formerly,  but  because  we  have  been  all  of  us  taught  by  the  lessons 
of  the  last  nine  year%  that,  in  political  matters  more  especiallyi 
moderation  and  comprehensiveness  of  views  are  the  greatest 
wisdom."^    So,  again,  in  the  hope  of  givinff  a  safer  and  more 
sober  direction  to  the  excitement  then  prevauin^  in  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  he  paUished  a  Lecture 
delivered  in  1838  before  the  Mechanics*  Institute  at  Rugby  on  the 
Divisions  of  Knowledge ;  '<  feeling  that  while  it  was  desirable 
on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  Mechanics'  Institutes  on  account 
of  the  good  which  they  can  do,  it  was  no  less  important  to  call 
attention  to  their  necesscury  imperfeotions,  and  to  notice  that 
great  good  which  they  cannot  do."    His  ''Two  Sermons  on 
Prophecy,  with  Note8,'^wliioh  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  which  form  the  most  complete  and  systematic  of  any  of  his 
fragments  on  Exegetiea)  Theology,  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
peace  offering,   **m  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
as  much  as  poMitble  all  such  questions  as  might  engender  strife, 
— that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  opin* 
ions  of  8oy  of  the  various  parties  existing  within  the  Church." 
And  K  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  witness  the  gradual 
softening  of  public  feeling  towards  himself^  not  the  least  per> 
hsps  to  that  peaceful  visit  of  one  day  to  Oxford,  to  see  his  friends 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  the  aged  poet  Wordsworth  receive 
their  degrees  at  the  Commemoration  of  1838,  when  he  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  friendly  connections,  which  the  late 
unhappy  divisions  had  interrupted. 

His  wish  for  a  closer  sympathy  and  union  of  efforts  amongst 
all  good  men  was  further  increased,  when,  in  1839-40,  his  atten- 

1)  Thtt  whol«  pMNM  in  wUeb  this  ocean  (noileiof  a  MTtre  atUek  omo  him, 
ioirodacad  into  an  aiticTo  in  the  Qoartorly  BoTiew  bv  **  a  writer  for  wbofla  oe  entor- 
.taiood  a  vorr  •ineore  rMpoet*')  woll  illMtoatM  kla  nolkwa  at  this  tkM.    (Noto  on 
'Thoc7d.u.40,Sdod.) 
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tion  was  again  called  to  the  soeial  eviki  of  the  country,  as 
betrayinff  themselves  in  the  disturbances  of  Chartism,  and  the 
alarm  which  had  possessed  him  in  1831-32  returned,  though 
in  a  more  chastened  form,  never  to  leave  him.    "  It  haunts  me,?' 
he  said.  "  I  may  almost  say  night  and  day.    It  fills  me  wiUi 
astonisnment  to  see  antislavery  Sad  missionary  societies  so  busy 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  yet  all  the  worst  evils  of  slavery 
and  of  heathenism  are  existing  amongst  ourselves.  But  no  man 
seems  so  gifted,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  so  endowed  by  God 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  to  read  this  fearful  riddle  trulv; 
which  most  Sphinx-like^  not  read  truly,  will  most  surely  be  the 
destruction  or  us  all.    To  awaken  the  higher  orders  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil,  was  accordinffly  his  chief  practical  aim, 
whether  in  the  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Hertford  Re- 
former," or  in  his  attempts  to  organize  a  Society  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  described  in  the  ensuing  correspondence.    ^  My  Tear 
with  reffard  to  every  remedy  that  involves  any  sacrifices  to  the 
upper  classes,  is,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  enough  aware 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  submit  to  them.    <  Knowest  thou 
not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  V  was  the  question  put  to  Pha- 
raoh by  his  counsellors ;  for  unless  he  did  know  it.  they  were 
aware  that  he  would  not  let  Israel  go  from  serving  him." 

Most  of  all  were  these  feelings  exemplified  in  bis  desire,  now 
more  stronff  than  ever,  for  the  revival  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church.    "  I  am  continuall^r  vexed,"  he 
writes  in  1840,  "  at  being  supposed  to  be  a  maintainor  of  nega- 
tives— an  enemy  to  other  systems  or  theories,  with  no  positive 
end  of  my  own.    I  have  told  ^ou  how  it  wearies  me  to  be  merely 
opposing  Newmanism,  or  this  thing  or  that  thing ;  we  want  an 
actual  truth,  and  an  actual  good.    I  ymsh  to  deliver  myself,  if  I 
can,  of  my  positive  notions,— to  state  that  for  which  i  long  so 
eagerly ',  that  glorious  Church  which  Antichriets  of  all  sorts  hate 
and  are  destroying.    If  any  one  would  join  me  in  this,  I  should 
rejoice ;  many  more,  I  feel  sure,  would  agree  with  me,  if  they 
saw  that  the  truth  was  not  destructive  nor  negative,  bqt  most 
constructive,  most  positive."    His  desire  for  removing  &ny  par- 
ticular grievances  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  proportionally 
diminiuied.    The  evil  to  be  abated,  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
appeared  to  him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  measure ;  and, 
though  in  1840  he  signed  a  Petition  for  alteration  in  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  vet  it  had  so  little  bearing 
on  his  general  views  as  not  to  be  worth  mention  here^. except  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  any  misapprehension  of  his  doing  so. 
It  was  planned  and  drawn  up  entirely  without  his  participation, 
and  was  only  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  accident  of  two  of  the 
principal  movers  being  personal  friends  of  his  own.    Whatever 
scruples'  he  had  once  had  on  the  subject,  had  been  long  since 

1)  In  conMxioa  with  Uiii  rabjeet,  it  may  b«  m  well  to  racur  to  apraTiow  panife 
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set  at  rest ;  and  it  was  merely  from  his  onwillingness  to  let  otbers 
bear  alone  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unjust  odium,  that  he 
joined  in  a  measure,  from  which  he  would  at  this  period  have 
oeen  naturally  repelled,  both  by  his  desire  to  allay  those  bus- 

Sicions  against  him  which  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  remove,  and 
y  his  conviction  that  the  objects  which  he  most  wished  to  attain 
lay  entirely  in  another  direction. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that  these  ob- 
jects, whetner  social  or  religious,  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  anv 
single  measure,  or  of  any  individual  efiorts,  was  the  deep  mel- 
ancholy which  possessed  him,  when  he  felt  the  manifold  obstacles 
to  their  accomjuishment  His  favourite  expression  fx^forti  o^urif 
noXla  ipoop^opra  n^g  fitidtvaq  itQaHtiw^ — "  the  bitterest  of  all  griefs. 
to  see  clearly  and  yet  to  be  able  to  do  nothing," — might  stana 
as  the  motto  of  his  whole  mind,  as  often  before  in  his  life,  so 
most  emphatically  now-  The  Sermon  on  "Christ's  Three 
Comings,^  in  the  fifth  volume,  preached  in  1839,  truly  expresses 
his  sense  of  the  state  of  public  affairs ; — and  in  looking  at  the 
general  aspect  of  the  religious  world,  "  When  I  think  of  the 

Id  kb  lifr,  which  onlr  e«iM  to  my  knowledfo  within  the  lut  year,  and  which  Ihia 
and  other  aeddoatal  bindraiicoa  pioTonted  from  appeariof  in  ita  profor  plaeo.    Tlio 

Smver  difficulUea,  which  Mr.  Jnatlce  Colendce  liaa  noticed  aa  attending  nia  firit  Or- 
nation,  never  retniBod  after  the  year  1800,  when  he  leema  to  have  arrived  at  a 
eomplete  oonviction  both  of  hie  conicience  and  nndeiatandiaf ,  that  there  waa  no  real 

Cinnd  for  entertaining  them.  Bat,  daring  the  inqoiriea  which  he  proeeoited  at  Lalo- 
m.  there  arose  in  hia  mind  lemples  on  one  or  two  minor  anestionai  which  appeared 
to  hnn  for  a  hmg  time  to  preient  inaaperable  obataclea  to  hti  taking  any  office  which 
■boold  involve  a  second  rabacripUon  to  the  Articlet.  *'  I  attaoh,'*  he  aaid,  **  no  im- 
portance to  my  own  difference,  except  that,  however  trifling  be  the  point,  and  liow- 
ever  gladly  I  woald  waive  it  altocether,  ■till,  when  I  am  required  to  acqnieace  in  what 
I  think  a  wrong  opinion  upon  it.  I  mnat  decline  compliance."  On  theee  grannda  ho 
lopg  hesitated  to  take  Priest's  Orders,  at  least  unless  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  objections  to  the  Bishop  who  ordained  him  :  and  it  was  in  fact  on  this 
condition  that,  after  his  appointment  to  Rugby,  whilst  still  in  Deacon's  orders,  he  coa* 
aented  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  at  that  tiaie  Dr.  Howley ;  as  a|»- 
pears  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters,  of  which  the  first  states  his  intention 
with  re^rd  to  another  situation  in  1896,  whicn  he  fulfilled  in  18E!8,  In^the  interval  be> 
tween  his  election  at  Rogliv,  and  his  entrance  uooo  his  oflke.  1.  "  As  my  trtmctiona 
turn  on  points  which  all^  I  oelieve,  would  coosiaer  immaterial  in  themaelves,  I  would 
consent  to  be  ordained,  if  any  Bisbop  would  ordain  me  on  an  explicit  statement  of  my 
disagreeinent  on  those  points.  If  he  would  not,  then  my  course  would  be  plain ;  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  thought  of  it  at  once."  SL  "I  shall,  I  believe,  be  ordained 
Priest  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  wished  to  do 
this,  beci^e  I  wished  to  administer  the  Sacrament  in  the  chapel  at  Kugby,  and  be- 
cause, as  I  shall  have  in  a  manner  the  oversight  of  the  chaplain,  1  thought  it  would 
be  scarce  seemlv  for  me  as  a  Deacon,  to  interfere  with  a  Priest ;  and  after  alongooo- 
versatiob  with  tne  Bisbop  of  London,  I  do  not  object  to  be  ordained." 

This  waa  the  last  time  that  he  was  troubled  with  anjr  similar  perplexities ;  and  in 
later  years,  as  appears  from  more  than  one  letter  of  thia  period,  he  thought  that  ho 
had,  in  his  earlier  life,  overratitd  the  difficulties  of  subscrifitioo.  The  particular  sub- 
ject of  his  scruples  arose  from  his  duobt,  founded  chiefly  on  internal  evidence,  whether 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  not  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Apostolical 
age.  It  may  be  wwth  while  to  mention,  that  this  doubt  waa  eventually  removed  by 
an  increased  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  the  ten 
last  years  of  his  lifo  he  never  hesitated  to  use  and  apply  it  aa  one  of  the  meet  valuable 
parts  of  the  New  Testament:  and  his  latest  opinion  was  inclining  to  he  the  belief  that 
It  might  have  been  written,  not  merely  under  the  guidance  of  Btj  Paul»  but  by  the 
Apostle  himself. 
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Chttrch,"  he  wrote  in  1840,  <*  I  could  sit  down  and  pine,  and  die." 
And  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  contrast  between  theioyous 
tone  of  his  sermons  on  Easter  Day,  as  tlie  birthday  of  dhrist's 
Religion,  and  the  tone  of  snbdued  and  earnest  regret  which 
marbi  those  on  Whit  Sunday,  as  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church :  <<  Easter  Day  we  keep  as  the  birthday  of  a  livinff  friend  i 
Whit  Sunday  we  keep  as  the  birthdav  of  a  dead  friend" 

Of  these  ^^neral  views,  the  fourm  volume  of  Sermons,  en- 
titled <^  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  its  Helps,  and  its  Hindrances^" 
published  in  May,  1841,  is  the  most  complete  expression.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  parts  of  it  the  calmer  tone  of  the  last  few 
years  is  disturbed  by  a  revival  of  the  more  polemical  spirit, 
which,  in  the  close  of  1840.  and  the  beffinniuff  of  1841,  was 
again  roused  against  the  Oxford  school  of  Theology.  That 
school  had  in  the  interval  made  a  rapid  {Mroffress,  and  in  some 
important  points  totally  changed  its  origintu  nepect:  many  of 
those  who  had  at  first  welcomed  it  with  ioy,  were  now  receaing 
from  it  in  dismay ;  many  of  those  who  nad  at  first  looked  vqpon 
it  with  contempt  and  repugnance,  were  now  become  its  most 
active  adherents.  But  he  was  not  a  man  whose  first  impressions 
were  easily  worn  ofi*;  and  his  feelings  against  it,  though  ex- 
pressed in  a  somewhat  different  form,  were  not  materially  al- 
tered ;  he  found  new  grounds  of  offence  in  the  place  of  old  ones 
that  were  passing  away;  and  the  Introduction  to  this  volume, — 
written  at  a  time  when  his  indignation  had  been  recently  roused 

Swhat  appeared  to  him  the  sophistry  of  the  celebrated  Tract 
J  and  when  the  public  excitement  on  tlus  question  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch, — contains  his  final  and  deliberate  protest  against 
what  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  system. 

Yet,  even  In  this,  he  brought  out  more  strongly  tluin  ever  the 
positive  grounds  on  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
It  '<It  is  because  my  whole  mind  and  soul  repose  with  intense 
satisfaction  on  the  truths  taught  by  St  John  and  St  Paul,  that 
I  abhor  the  Judaism  of  the  Newmanites, — it  is  because  I  so  earn- 
estly desire  the  revival  of  the  Chureh  that  I  abhor  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood."  And  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  when  taken 
with  the  one  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  preceding  it  a 
few  years  before,  may  be  said  to  give  his  fuU  view  of  Christianity 
in  its  action, — not  on  individuals,  as  in  the  first  volume,  or  on 
schools,  as  in  the  second, — but  on  the  world  at  large.  But 
whereas  the  Sermons  selected  fh>m  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
preaching,  in  the  third  volume,  speak  rather  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  in  itself, — of  its  trulns,  its  evidences,  and  its  ulti- 
mate objects, — so  the  fourth,  as  its  tide  expresses,  was  intended 
to  convey  the  feeling  so  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  during 
this  last  jperiod,  that  these  obiects  would  be  beet  attained  by  a 
full  development  of  the  Churon  or  Christian  society,  whether  in 
schools,  in  parishes,  or  in  States. 
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CLZZXVI.     TO   BB?.  J.   BBABll. 

It  would  be  a  great  dmme  if  I  were  to  pat  off  writing  to  70a  till  the 
IwlidayB,  and  eipMially  after  the  long  and  kind  letter  which  I  hare  re- 
ceived from  yon.  I  was  pupoaing  to  write  long  ago,  and  to  rrtom  both 
to  yon  and  Mrs.  Heam  my  wife's  and  my  own  nnoere  thanka  for  yonr 
kind  hoepitality  to  as  at  Hatford,  and  to  aanire  yon  that  we  both  enjoyed 
oar  Tiflit  exoeedingly,  and  have  often  since  recalled  it  to  oar  memories; 
sometimes,  I  fear,  with  almoet  a  disposition  to  envy  yoa  the  peaoeftilness 
and  the  comfort  of  your  very  delightful  Parsonage  ;  the  image  of  which, 
as  I  knew  it  would,  has  haunted  me  at  times  almost  painfully,  like  the 
phantoms  of  green  fields  which  visit  the  sailor  when  he  is  attacked  with 
sickness  for  out  at  sea.  When  one  is  well,  there  is  a  kindling  pleasure  in 
being  borne  rapidly  over  the  great  sea,  and  living  in  all  the  stir  of  the 
great  highway  of  nations.  Bat  when  health  foils,  then  what  before  was 
pleasantly  exciting  becomes  harassing ;  and  one  indulges  in  a  food  craving 
for  rest.  Here,  thank  God,  I  have  not  Buffered  fivm  foiling  health,  bat  I 
have  been  much  annoyed  with  the  morsl  evils  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  ;  and  then  a  great  school  is  very  trying.  It  never  can  present 
imsges  of  rest  and  peace  ;  and  when  the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  is 
altogether  unsanctified  by  any  thing  pure  and  elevated  in  its  desires,  it 
becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzjring  and  almoet  more  morally  dis- 
tressing than  ihe  shoots  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics.  It  is  very 
startling  to  see  so  mnofa  of  sin  combined  with  so  little  of  sorrow.  In  a 
pariah,  amongst  the  poor,  whatever  of  sin  exists,  there  is  sure  also  to  be 
enough  of  suflering  ;  poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age  are  mighty  tamers 
and  chastisere.  But,  with  boys  of  the  richer  classes,  one  sees  nothing  but 
plenty,  health  end  youth  ;  and  these  are  really  awfiil  to  behold,  when  one 
must  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other  hand,  few  things  are 
more  beantifol,  than  when  one  does  see  all  holy  and  noble  thoughts  and 
principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain  or  infirmity  or  privation ;  but 
springing  up  as  by  Grod's  immediate  planting,  in  a  sort  of  garden  of  all 
that  IB  fmh  and  beautiful ;  foil  of  so  much  hope  for  this  world  as  well  as 
for  Heaven.  All  this  has  very  much  driven  the  Newmanites  oat  of  my 
head ;  and  indeed,  while  I  am  here,  I  see  and  hear  very  little  of  them, 
but  I  quite  think  they  are  a  great  evil,  and  I  fear  a  growing  one ;  though 
on  this  point  I  find  that  opinions  differ. 

.  <  .  .  I  could  not  express  my  sense  of  what  Bunsen  is  without 
seeming  to  be  exaggerating  ;  but  I  tUnk  if  you  could  hear  and  see  him« 
even  for  one  half  hour,  you  would  understand  my  feeling  towards  him. 
He  is  a  roan  in  whom  God's  graces  and  gifts  are  more  united  than  in  any 
other  person  whom  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  men  ss  holy,  as  amiable,  as 
able ;  but  I  never  knew  one  who  was  all  three  in  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
gree, and  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  things  new  and  old,  sacred  and 
profone,  so  rich,  so  accurate,  so  profound,  that  I  never  knew  it  equalled  or 
approached  by  any  man. 

November  28th. — This  letter  has  waited  for  five  days,  and  I  must 
now  manage  to  finish  it.  I  have  been  much  distressed,  aJso,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  alarming  agitation  which  is  going  orrin  the  manufocturing 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ;  an  agitation  not  political  merely, 
hot  social,  complaining  of  the  unequal  reward  of  labour,  and  inveighing 
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against  capital  and  capitalists  in  no  gentle  tenns.  Believing  this  to  be 
pecnliaily  oar  soie  spot,  anjr  irritation  in  it  always  distiuts  me  ;  and  I 
have  beoi  tempted  to  write  again  on  the  subject,  as  I  did  in  1831  in  the 
Sheffield  Letters. '  One  man's  writing  can  do  hot  little,  I  know ;  but 
there  is  the  wish, "  libenre  animam  meam,"  and  the  hope  that  all  tem- 
perate and  earnest  writing  on  sach  a  subject  mnst  do  good  as  frr  as  it  is 
read/— most  lead  men  to  think  and  feel  quietly,  if  it  be  bat  for  a  momenL 
My  History  gets  on  but  slowly,  but  still  it  does  make  some  progress,  as 
much  as  I  can  expect  here.  I  am  trjdng  to  learn  a  little  Hebrew,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  make  much  of  it ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 
time  to  lealHi,  and  so  irksome  to  remember,  the  minute  rules  about  the 
alteration  of  the  vowels.  But  I  should  like  on  many  accounts  to  make 
some  progress  in  it.  Is  it  not  marveilons  that  they  can  now  read  the 
old  Egjrptian  readily,  and  understand  its  grammar?  It  combines,  as 
1  hear,  some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  languages 
with  others  belonging  to  the  Indo*Geimanic  fiunily,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
period  previous  to  the  branching  off  of  these  two  great  families  frun  their 
common  stock.  But  these  Egyptian  discoveries  are  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age.  What  think  you  of  actual  papyrus 
MSS.  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Psammitichns  1  and  these,  too,  in  great  num- 
bers, and  quite  legible. 


CLXXXVII.      TO  THE  CHETAUBR  BUN8EN. 

Rugby,  Nov»Bib«r  9, 1836. 

.  .  .  .  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable  notes  on  my 
MS.  about  the  Church.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
on  such  a  matter  especially  "  pasne  religio  mihi  est  alitor  ac  tu  sentire." 
And  in  one  main  point  you  agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is 
a  man  so  unlike  you,  and  yet  so  able,  that  your  agreement  on  any  point 
is  of  very  great  weight.  You  interpret,  I  think,  as  he  does,  our  Lord's 
words,  *'  that  His  kingdom  vras  not  of  thii  world,"  and  yon  hold  that  the 
Church  may  not  wield  the  temporal  sword.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  if  you  are  right  in  these  posi- 
tions, it  follows  undoubtedly  that  the  Church  never  can  be  a  sovereign 
society,  and  therefore  can  never  be  identical  with  a  Christian  State. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  principles  and  objects  a  Christian  State 
can  have,  if  it  be  really  Christian,  more  or  less  than  those  of  the  Church. 
In  whatever  degree  it  differs  from  the  Church,  it  becomes,  I  think,  in 
that  exact  proportion  unchristian.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
State  must  be  "  the  world,"  if  it  be  not «  the  Church :"  but  for  a  sodetv 
of  Christians  to  be  "  the  world  "  seems  monstrous.  Nor  can  I  understand, 
if  this  be  so,  how  any  Christian  can  take  a  part,  otherwise  than  as  pas- 
sively obeying,  in  the  concerns  of  Government.  If  h  itoXtrtia  h/i&r  iv 
oipavWf  then  we  are  in  the  world  as  ^ivoi  or  ftiretKoi,  and  should  not  be 
"cunosi  in  alient  republica."  I  think,  then,  that  St.  Paul's  command  to 
the  Christians  of  Corinth  would  apply  to  us,  and  that  we  ought  never  to 
carry  a  cause  into  any  other  than  ecclesiastical  courts ;  for,  if  the  civil 
courts  are  not  really  Church  courts,  they  are  not  the  courts  of  the  Syioi, 
but  of  the  world ;  and  the  world  cannot  and  ought  not  to  judge  between 
Christian  and  Christian. 

When  Christ  said  that  his  kingdom  waa  not  of  this  world,  and  forbade 
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James  and  John  to  call  down  ^  from  heaven,  Ajo,,  His  meaning  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  this,  that  moral  and  religious  superiority,  i.  e.  the  be- 
ing Christians,  did  not  confer  any  title  to  phjnncal  and  external  dominion.* 
The  saints,  as  such,  are  not  to  claim  to  exercise  power ;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  the  bar  to  religious  persecution,  because  it  is  not  the  possession  of  reli- 
gious superiority  that  warrants  us  in  exercising  physical  power  over  other 
men.  This  bars  the  fanatical  doctrine,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  God's 
saints :  it  bars  also,  as  I  think,  all  minor  phases  of  the  same  doctrine  ; 
and  especially,  I  think«  it  condemns  the  maintaining  by  force  a  Protestant 
Establishment  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  as  we  do  in  Ireland. 

Bttt^ — ^government  being  in  itself  good,  and  declared  to  be  God's 
instrument  for  the  punishment  of  evil  and  the  advancement  of  good, — 
what  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  its  being  exercised  by  Christians, 
when  they  become  possessed  of  it  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
society  1  And  if  Christians  exercise  it  they  must  do  it  either  on  the 
principles  of  the  worid,  or  of  the  Church  ; .  but  it  can  be  only  on  the  latter, 
for  otherwise  they  would  be  false  Christians. 

Again,  the  ipyov  of  a  Christian  Church  and  State  is  absolutely  one 
and  the  same  ;  nor  can  a  difierence  be  made  out  which  shall  not  impair 
the  Christian  character  of  one  or  both  ;  as,  e.  g.  if  the  Ipyov  of  the  State 
be  made  to  be  merely  physical  or  economical  good,  or  tnat  of  the  Church 
be  made  to  be  the  performing  of  a  ritual  service. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  can  never  be  kept  sufficiently  pure  to  be 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  the  Church ;  but  this  to  me  is  a  confusion. 
Purity  and  extent,  whether  as  Church  or  State,  are  to  a  certain  degree 
incompatible.  A  large  church  relaxes  discipline,  and,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, F will  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.    On  the  other 

hand,  States  can  and  have  enforced  the  greatest  stricmess  of  life,  as  at 
Sparta ;  and  the  law  can  always  insist  upon  any  thing  which  is  called 
for  by  public  opinion.  To  make  public  opinion  really  Christian  is  diffi- 
cult ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  exists  as  much  in  a  Church  as  in  a 
Christian  state  ;  those  who  are  nominal  Christians  in  one  relation  will  be 
so  in  the  other.  I  could  add  much  more  on  this  point ;  but  this  will  be 
enough  to  show  you  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you  without  consideration. 
But,  as  the  book  is  in  no  danger  of  being  published  yet,  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  go  over  the  question  again  fully,  and  also  to  add  those 
explanations  which  the  naked  statements  in  the  MS.  seem  to  require. 

Another  point,  on  which  I  do  not  seem  as  yet  fully  to  enter  into  your 
views,  relates  to  what  you  say  of  the  Sacraments.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  connect  the  virtue  of  external  ordi- 
nances with  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  My  own  objection  to  laying  a 
stress  on  the  material  elements, — as  distinct  from  the  moral  elTect  of  the 
Communion,  or  of  the  becoming  introduced  into  the  Christian  Society,-^ 
is  very  strong,  because  I  think  that  such  a  notion  is  st  variance  with  the 
essential  character  of  Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  we  agree  ;  but 
yet  I  think  that  we  should  express  ourselves  differently  about  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  here  I  believe  you  have  got  hold  of  a  truth  which  is  as  yet  to 
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me  dark ;  jwl  as  I  cannot  undentand  mane,  yet  nodung  doabt  that  it  ia 
my  &nlt,  and  not  that  of  mnaie. 

CLZZZVIII.     TO  RBV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Fox  Hvir,  Jamaiy  B,  1899. 

.....  When  I  foond  how  entirely  I  agreed  with  yonr  Sennon 
on  Private  Judgment,  it  atnick  me  that  I  had  tiJLen  rather  too  indi&r- 
ently  the  sort  of  yagne  odiam  which  has  been  attached  to  my  opinions, 
or  supposed  opinions,  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Oxfiftrd  ;  that  I  had  forfeit- 
ed a  means  of  influence  which  I  might  have  had,  and  which  would  have 
been  a  valuable  addition  to  what  I  hare  enjoyed  among  my  own  pupils 
at  Rugby.  I  do  not  mean  any  thing  political,  nor  indeed  as  to  the  right 
or  the  wrong  of  my  opinions  on  any  matter,  because  I  have  held  them 
decidedly  and  expressed  them  openly,  and  people  who  differ  from  me  will 
of  course  think  me  wrong.  But  I  think  I  have  endured  too  (juietly  a 
suspicion  affecting  me  more  directly  professionally  ;  a  suspicion  of  hete- 
rodoxy such  as  was  raised  against  Hampden,  and  which  would  exclude 
me  from  preaching  before  the  University  ;  an  office  to  which  otherwise  I 
think  I  should  have  a  fair  claim,  from  my  standing,  and  from  my  con- 
tinued connexion  with  the  University  through  the  successive  generations 
of  my  pupila.  Now  this  Sttq>icion  is,  I  contend,  perfectly  unfounded  in 
itself,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  ridiculous ;  because  the  Newman- 
ites  are  far  more  at  variance  with  the  Articles,  Limrgy,  and  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England  than  any  clergymen  have  been  within  my 
memory ;  and  ]ret  even  those  who  most  differ  from  them  do  not  en- 
deavour, so  far  as  I  know,  to  hinder  them  from  preaching  in  Oxford.  I 
am  perfectly  'aware  that  my  opinion  about  the  pretended  Apostolical 
Buccceasion  is  different  from  that  of  most  individual  dergsrmen,  but  I 
defy  any  man  to  show  that  it  is  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and,  if  not,  it  is  feirly  an  open  question  on  which  any  man 
may  express  his  own  opinion  peaceably  ;  and  he  is  the  schismatic  who 
would  insist  upon  determining  in  his  own  way  what  the  Church  has  not 
determined.  But  in  what  is  commonly  called  doetriiu,  as  distinct  from 
discipline,  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  found  in  any  of  my  ser- 
mons, published  or  not  published,  which  is  more  at  variance  wiUi  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  any 
other  man  who  has  written  as  many ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  think  there 
is  no  negative  difference ;  that  is,  I  think  there  would  be  found  no  omis- 
sion of  any  points  ^n^ch  the  Reformers  would  have  thought  essential, 
bating  some  particular  questions  which  were  important  then,  and  are  now 
gone  by.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bear  my  portion  of  odium  for  all  that 
I  really  have  written,  and  the  Newmanites  may  feirly  speak  against  my 
opinions  as  I  do  against  theirs.  But  a  vague  charge  of  holding,  not 
ttrong,  but  technically  unorthodox  opinions,  affiscts  a  man's  professions! 
usefulness  in  a  way  that  in  any  other  profession  would  be  thought  intol- 
erable ;  and,  in  fact,  in  other  professions  men  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  breathe  it.  I  have  gone  on  with  it  quietly  for  a  long  time,  partly 
because  no  charge  has  ever  been  brought  against  me  whidi  I  ooaM  an- 
swer, and  partly  because,  whilst  I  was  so  folly  engaged  at  Rugby,  I  was 
not  practicaUy  reminded  of  it.  But  as  I  grow  older,  and  tbe  time  is 
approaching  more  and  mora  when  I  must,  in  the  natural  conise  of  ikamgi. 
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be  thinUBg  of  lasfing  Rii#yf,  aad  wben  I  tee  a  itote  of  ddngii  in  Oifocd 
which  giMtly  needs  the  help  of  ereiy  man  interested  about  the  Umver- 
Btyr— when  I  aee  that  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  without 
any  qneetion  of  yoor  orthodoxy,  so  frr  ae  I  know,  and  yet  know  that  in 
my  eonstant  iNnaching  there  is  as  little  that  any  body  conld  call  hetmdox 
as  in  yoois^t  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  not  silently  to  bear  a  sort  of 
bad  name,  which  to  man  or  dog  is  little  better  than  hanging ;  nnd  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  there  really  is  a  amilar  feeling  against  me  to  that 
which  exists  against  Hampden,  to  get  it  if  posnble  into  some  tangible 
shape.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  this  matter  a  little,  and  give  me  your 
judgment  We  are  all  well  and  enjoying  this  rest,  which  enaUes  me  to 
work  and  to  gain  refreshment  at  the  same  time. 


OLXXZIX.     TO  J.  0.  PLATT,  BflO. 

Fox  How,  Jaouarj  90, 1680. 
*  ...  I  have  often  thought  of  you  and  the  Courant  during 
this  new  excitement  of  the  operative  population.  Most  ^adly  would  I 
join  in  any  feasible  attempt  to  check  this  terrible  evil,  which  men  seem 
to  regard  as  so  hopeless  that  they  would  rather  turn  their  eyes  away 
from  it,  and  not  look  at  it  till  they  most.    But  that  "  mutt"  will  come, 

I  fear,  but  too  soon ;  simply  because  they  will  not  look  at  it  now 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Poor  Law,  though  I  quite  believe  it  to  be 
in  itself  just  in  its  principle,  has  yet  done  more  moral  harm,  by  exaspe- 
rating the  minds  of  the  poor,  than  it  can  posribly  have  done  good.  I 
am  very  &r,  however,  from  wiahing  to  return  to  the  old  system  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  accompanied  by  an  organized  system 
oi  Church  charity,  and  also  by  some  acts  designed  in  title,  as  well  as  in 
substance,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  £at  by  other  means  than 
driving  them  into  economy  by  terror.  ESconomy  itself  is  a  virtue  which 
appears  to  me  to  imply  an  existing  previous  competence  ;  it  can  surely 
have  no  place  in  the  most  extreme  poverty  ;  and  for  those  who  have  a 
competence,  to  require  it  of  those  who  have  not,  seems  to  me  to  be  some* 

thing  very  like  mockery I  shall  be  in  London,  I  hope,  on'  the 

6th,  and  diall  be  staying  at  No.  1,  Tavistock  Square.  If  I  can  see  yon 
eitlwr  there,  or  by  calling  on  yon  in  Ludgaie  Street,  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure. 

CXC.     TO  BEY.  F.   C.  BLACE8T0NB. 

Bogby,  Febroary  9S,  16301 

I  read  and  have  got  Gladstone's  book,  and  quite  agree 

with  yon  in  my  admiration  of  its  spirit  throughout ;  I  also  like  the  sub- 
stance  of  about  half  of  it ;  the  rest  of  course  sppeara  to  me  erroneous. 
But  it  must  be  good  to  have  a  public  man  writing  on  such  a  subject,  and 
it  delights  me  to  have  a  good  protest  against  tlut  wretched  doctrine  of 
Warbnrton's,  that  the  State  has  only  to  look  after  body  and  goods. 
"  Too  late,"  however,  are  the  words  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  affix 
to  every  plan  for  refonning  society  in  England ;  we  are  ingulphed,  I 
believe,  inevitably,  and  must  go  down  the  cataract ;  although  ourselves, 
i.  e.  yon  and  I,  may  be  in  Hesekiah's  case*  and  not  Uve  to  see  the  catas- 
trophe. 
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I  diank  yon  very  much  for  your  traly  kind  offer  of  aastetaiice  about 
the  Roman  History.  If  any  man  were  reading  Angnatine  or  any  other 
writer  for  hia  own  pnrpoaea,  and  took  notea  of  auch  pointa  aa  yon  mention, 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  hia  notea  would  be  very  naefol  to  me  ;  bat  there  ia 
thia  objeetion  againat  aaking  any  body  to  read  for  my  pnrpoaea,  that  the 
laboor  aaved  to  me  might  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  I  waa  imposing  on 
him.  Snch  notea  aa  yon  aoggest  would  be  like  an  exceedingly  good  in- 
dex ;  but  they  moat  rather  guide  my  own  reaearehea  than  auperaede  them  ; 
for  it  ia,  I  think,  abaolutely  neoeaaary  to  look  through  for  oneself  all  the 
most  important  works  which  relate  to  one'a  period  of  hiatory.  I  ahall  save 
myaelf  many  or  moat  of  the  Byzantine  writers  by  atopping  at  any  rate  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  confining  myaelf  chiefly  to  the  Latin  empire. 

I  think  that,  hard  aa  the  Agrarian  qneationa  are,  they 

connect  themaelTca  with  one  almoat  harder,  namely,  "  How  can  alavery 
be  really  diapenaed  with  V*  It  ia,  of  course,  perfectly  eaay  to  aay  that  we 
will  have  no  slavea,  but  it  ia  not  quite  ao  eaay  to  make  all  the  human 
inhabitanta  of  a  country  what  free  citizena  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  state  of 
our  railway  navigators  and  cotton  operativea  ia  acarcely  better  for  them- 
aelvee  than  that  of  alavee,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  ia  hr  more 
periloua  to  aociety.  It  ia  when  I  aee  all  theae  evila,  which  I  believe  the 
Church  waa  meant  to  remove,  that  I  groan  over  that  &tal  system  which 
haa  80  utterly  destroyed  it ;  that  ayatem  of  aubatituting  non-realities  for 
realitiea,  which  Newman  and  hia  party  are  atriving  to  confirm  and  to 
propagate.  But  I  feel  also  that  even  a  aham  is  better  to  most  minds  than 
nothing  at  all ;  and  that  Newmanism  ought  not  to  be  met  with  negatives, 
by  trying  to  prove  it  to  be  false,  but  by  something  positive,  such  aa  the 
real  living  Chun^  would  be.  And  how  ia  the  Church  to  be  revived  T 
So  Newmanism,  I  suppose,  will  grow  and  grow,  till  it  provokes  a  re- 
action of  infidelity,  and  then  infideUty  will  grow  and  grow,  till  it  atarta 
Newmaniam  again  in  such  form  aa  it  may  wear  in  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  century. 

CXCI.      *  TO  A.  P.   STANLEY,  ESCl. 

Rofby,  Febnury  97, 1830. 

The  atir  about  Church  mattera,  of  which  Gladatone'a 

book  ia  a  B]rmptom,  intereata  me,  of  courae,  and  on  the  whole  delighta 
me.  Any  thing  on  auch  a  point  ia,  I  believe,  better  than  the  mere  igno- 
rance of  indifference.  But  I  am  more  and  more  anxioua  to  organize,  I 
do  not  aay  a  party,  for  I  dislike  all  partiea  ;  but  a  system  of  action  for 
thoae  who  eameatly  look  to  the  Church  aa  the  appointed  and  only  poasi- 
ble  meana  of  all  earthly  improvement  for  aociety,  whether  in  ita  larger 
divisions  or  in  its  smaller.  Nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  done  by  merely 
maintaining  negativea ;  I  will  neiSier  write  nor  talk  if  I  can  help  it 
againtt  Neufmamsm,  but  for  that  true  Church  and  Chriatianity,  which 
all  kinda  of  evil,  each  in  ita  appointed  time,  have  combined  to  corrupt 
and  deatroy.  It  aeema  to  me,  that  a  great  point. mioht  be  gained  by 
urging  the  reatoration  of  the  Order  of  Deaoona,  whi^  haa  ^en  long, 
quoad  the  reality,  dead.  In  large  towns  many  worthy  men  mig^t  be 
found  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office  out  of  pure  love,  if  it  were 
underatood  to  be  not  necenarfly  a  atep  to  the  Preabyterial  oitler,  nor  at 
all  incompatible  with  lay  caUings.    Yon  would  get  an  immenae  gain  by 
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a  great  eztenaUm  of  the  Cbnrchr--by  a  softening  down  that  pestilent 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  which  is  so  closely  linked  with  the 
priestcraft  system^ — and  by  the  actual  benefits,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
which  such  an  additional  number  of  ministers  would  ensure  to  the  whole 
Christian  congregation.  And  I  believe  that  the  proposal  inyolves  in  it 
nothing  which  ought  to  shock  even  a  Newmanite.  The  Canon  Law,  I 
think,  makes  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  Deacon  and  the  Presby- 
ter ;  the  Deacon  according  to  it,  \a  half  a  Layman ;  and  could  return  at  any 
time  to  a  lay  condition  altogether  ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  is  so  mad  as  to 
maintain  that  a  minister  abstaining  from  all  secular  callings  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  seeing  that  St.  Paul  carried  on  his  trade  of  tentmaker  even 
when  he  was  an  Apostle.  Of  course,  the  Ordination  Service  might 
remain  just  as  it  is :  for  in  fact  no  alteration  in  the  law  is  needed  } — ^it  is 
only  an  alteration  in  certain  customs  which  have  long  prevailed,  but 
which  have  really  no  authority.  It  would  be  worth  while,  I  think,  to 
consult  the  Canon  Law  and  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Law,  so  far  as  we 
have  any«  with  regard  to  the  Order  of  Deacons.  I  have  long  thought 
that  some  plan  of  this  sort  might  be  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  by 
which  Antichrist  might  hereafter  be  burst  asunder  like  the  Dragon  of 
BePs  temple 

PZCII.     *  TO  J.  P.  OELL,   ESO. 

9of by,  March  15, 1899. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  Governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  accompanied  by  one  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  asking  me  to  reconunend  some  man  as  Head  Master  of 
a  great  school  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which  i^  ip  wished  to  establish  on 
the  very  highest  scale,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  hereafter  become  a  College 
or  University  for  that  part  of  the  world.  [After  stating  the  nature  of 
the  situation.]  He  enters  at  length  and  with  all  his  heart  into  the  plan  ; 
and  from  what  he  tells  me  of  the  capabilities  and  the  wants  of  the 
situation,  I  know  of  no  man  whom  I  could  so  much  wish  to  see  intrusted 
with  it  as  yourself,  if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  let  me  name  you  to 
Lord  Normanby.  It  is  a  most  noble  field,  and  in  Franklin  himself  you 
will  have  a  fellow  labourer,  and  a  Governor  with  and  under  whom  it 
would  do  one's  heart  good  to  work.  He  wants  a  Christian,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  scholar, — a  member  of  one  of  our  Universities, — a  man  of  ability 
and  of  vigour  of  character^ — to  become  the  father  of  the  education  of  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  assist,  under  God's  blessing,  and  with 
the  grace  of  Christ's  Spirit,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  all  good  and 
noble  principles,  not  only  in  individual  children,  but  in  an  infant  nation, 
which  must  hereafter  influence  the  world  largely  for  good  or  for  evil. 
And  I  think  that,  if  you  could  feel  disposed  to  undertake  this  great  mis- 
sionary labour,  you  would  work  at  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  servant,  and 
would  tMcome  the  instrument  of  blessings,  not  to  be  numbered,  to  thous- 
ands, and  would  yourself  obtain  a  Kdfnv  loyov,  such  as  can  rarely  be 
the  fortune  of  the  most  ambitious.  Let  me  know  your  mind  as  soon  as 
you  can  decide  on  a  matter  which  you,  I  am  sure,  vrill  not  treat  lightly. 
Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  father,  towards  whom  I  feel  more  guilty 
than  towards  any  one  else ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  he  and  yom  mother  will 
not  thank  me  for  making  socfa  a  proposal.    But  I  believe  yon  to  be  so 
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eminently  the  mtn  fer  sabh  an  uideitaking,  tknt  I  oonM  not  ae(|nit 
myself  of  my  comminion  to  the  Cknremment,  without  naming  it  to  yon. 
Your  brother  is  very  well,  and  writing  Greek  Terse  dose  by  my  side, 
seeing  that  it  is  Fourth  Lesson.  I  hope  that  yon  ean  give  me  good 
accounts  of  your  brother  Charles. 

OZCIII.     TO  THE  UNDBB  8ECRBTART  OP  STATE. 
(Bebtiof  to  th«  CoUtge  is  Vu  IMmmii*i  Xjiad.) 

Boffby,  Mttch  19, 1830. 

Some  expressions  in  your  letter  lead  me  to  aak  whether,  if 

the  person  appointed  to  the  School  were  not  in  orden,  there  would  be  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  his  entering  into  them  before 
he  left  England  1  Because,  I  think  that  many  persons  best  fitted  to  cany 
on  the  work  of  education,  would  be  actually  unwilling  to  engage  in  it,  un- 
less they  were  allowed  to  unite  the  clerical  character  with  that  ci  the 
teacher.  This  feeling  is,  I  confess,  entirely  my  own.  Even  .in  a  far 
lower  point  of  view,  as  to  what  regards  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
society,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  has  not  yet  obtained  that  respeet  in 
England,  as  to  be  able  to  stand  by  itself  in  public  opinion  as  a  libeml  pro* 
fession  ;  it  owes  the  rank  which  it  holds  to  its  connection  with  the  prdfes- 
sion  of  a  clergjrman,  for  that  is  acknowledged  universally  in  England  to 
be  the  profession  of  a  ^tleman.  Mere  teaching,  like  mere  literature, 
places  a  man,  I  think,  m  rather  an  equivocal  position  ;  he  holds  no  un- 
doubted station  in  society  by  these  alone  ;  for  neither  education  nor  litera- 
ture have  ever  enjoyed  that  consideration  and  general  respect  in  Eng- 
land, which  they  enjoy  in  France  and  in  Germany.  But  a  fer  higher  con- 
sideration is  this,  that  he  who  is  to  educate  boys,  if  he  is  folly  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  his  business,  must  be  unwilling  to  lose  such  great  op- 
portunities as  the  clerical  character  gives  him,  by  enabling  him  to  address 
them  continually  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  administer  the  Communion  to 
Aem  as  they  become  old  enough  to  receive  it.  And  in  a  remote  colony 
it  would  be  even  more  desirable  than  in  England,  that  the  head  of  a  great 
institution  for  education  should  be  able  to  stand  in  this  relation  to  his  pu- 
pils ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of  proselytion,  which  some  per- 
sons appear  so  greatly  to  dread,  would  no  more  exist  in  a  good  and  sensi- 
ble clergyman,  than  in  a  good  and  sensible  layman.  Your  master  most 
be  a  member  of  some  Church  or  other,  if  he  is  not  a  minister  of  it;  if  he 
is  a  sincere  member  of  it,  and  fitted  to  give  religious  instruction  at  all,  he 
must  be  anxious  to  inculcate  its  tenets ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  judgment 
and  honesty,  and  of  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  he  will  find  it  s  still  more 
sacred  duty  not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  those  parents  of  different  per- 
suasions who  may  have  entrusted  their  children  to  his  care,  and  be  will 
think  besides  that  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  not  exactly  the 
spirit  of  proeelytism.  I  must  beg  to  apologiie  for  having  trespassed  on 
your  time  thus  long. 


CXCIT.     *T0  B.  WISE,  ESd. 

Rafbf,llMeli9O,1880. 
Your  letter  gave  me  veiy  great  pleasae,  and  I  was  really  obliged  to 
yon  for  writing  at  ioeh  length,  and  giving  me  a  foil  aooonataf  aU  thaoiiw 
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cmnstances  of  your  present  ritnatioD.  Efery  tUng  in  a  poiition  lika  yoan 
depends  on  the  diBpioaition  and  character  of  the  family ;  and  where  these 
are  good  and  kind»  the  life  of  a  tutor  may  be  as  pleasant,  I  think,  as  it  is 

asefot  and  respectable 

I  trost  that  year  health  is  completely  restored,  and  that  yon  will  be 
able  to  read  gently,  without  feeling  it  a  matter  of  neeeanty ;  a  sensatioa 
which  I  sappose  mast  aggravate  the  presBnre  greatly  when  a  man  is  read- 
ing, and  feiels  faimself  not  strong.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  need  not 
think  that  yoor  own  reading  will  now  have  no  object,  becanse  yon  are  en- 
gaged with  3ronng  boys.  Every  improvement  of  yoar  own  powers  and 
knowledge,  tells  immediately  upon  them ;  and  indeed  I  hold  that  a  man 
is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind 
once  becomes  stagnant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind  ;  it 
is  drinking  out  of  a  pond,  instead  of  from  a  q>ring.  And  whatever  you 
read  tends  generally  to  your  own  increase  of  power,  and  will  be  felt  by 
yon  in  a  hundred  ways  hereafter. 


CXCT.     *  TO  J.  P.  OBLL^  SSd. 

(Ob  the  death  of  hi«  biolher,  Chwlat  G«U.) 

Bi^,  April  5k  183«. 
Your  letter  ouf^t  not  to  grieve  me,  but  it  was  a  shock  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared,  as  I  had  not  dreamed  that  your  brother's  departure  was 
so  near.  The  thoughts  of  him  will  be  amongst  the  most  delightful  of  all 
my  thott^ts  of  Rugby  pnpila :  so  amiable  and  so  promising  here,  and  so 
early  called  to  his  rest  and  glory.  I  do  feel  more  and  more  for  my  pupils, 
and  fer  my  children  also,  that  I  can  readily  and  thankfully  see  them 
called  away,  when  they  are  to  all  human  appearance  assuredly  called 
home.  This  is  a  lesson  which  advancing  years  impress  very  strongly. 
We  can  then  better  tell  how  little  are  those  earthly  things  of  which  early 
death  deprives  us,  and  how  feaiiiil  ia  the  risk  of  this  world's  struggle. 
May  God  bless  us  through  His  Son,  and  make  us  to  come  at  last,  be  it 
sooner  or  later,  out  of  this  struggle  conquerors. 


CZCVI.     TO  THE  UMDEB  SfiCRBTART  OV  BTATB. 

inly  1,1899. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  that  the  Head  Master  or 

Principal  of  the  proposed  School  should  be  subject  to  the  control  ot  the 
Governor,  or  of  the  Bishop,  should  there  be  one  in  the  colony.  I  am 
only  anxious  to  understand  clearly  whether  he  is  to  be  in  any  degree  under 
the  control  of  any  local  Board,  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  because,  if  he 
were,  I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  him  to  undertake  an  office 
which  I  am  sore  he  would  shortly  find  himself  obliged  to  abandon.  Uni- 
form experience  shows,  I  think,  so  clearly  the  mischief  of  subjecting 
schools  to  the  ignorance  and  party  feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed vnth  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  that  I  feel  it  absolutely  ne- 
iry  to  nadsTstand  fiiliy  the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  this 
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CZCTII.     TO  MR.  JU8TI0B   COLBRIDOB. 

Racb7,llft7  6,1839. 
[After  speaking  of  a  deciaon  reqiectiiig  the  Fonndationera  in  Rugby 
School.]  The  world  will  not  know  that  it  makes  no  earthly  difierenoe  to 
me  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  a  boy  is  in  the  lower  school  or 
the  upper ;  and  that  if  I  had  discouraged  the  lower  school,  and  especially 
the  Foundationers,  who  do  not  interfere  with  the  number  of  boarders,  I 
should  have  been  quarrelling  with  my  own  bread  and  butter.  Lord  Lang- 
dale  did  not  understand  the  diffisrence  which  I  had  always  made  between 
Non-foundationors  and  Foundationers,  as  I  have  indeed  always  advised 
people  not  to  send  their  sons  as  boarders  under  twelve,  but  have  never 
applied  the  same  advice  to  Foundationers  living  under  their  parents'  roof. 
But  it  is  so  old  a  charge  against  masters  of  Foundation  Schools,  that  they 
discourage  the  Foundationepi,  in  order  to  have  boarders  who  pay  them 
better,  itoit  I  dare  say  Lord  Langdale  and  half  the  world  will  believe  that 
I  have  been  acting  on  this  principle ;  and  my  old  friends  of  the  Tory 
newspapers  are  quite  likely  to  gibe  at  me  as  liking  a  little  jobbing  in  my 
own  particular  case,  as  well  as  other  pretended  Reformers.  Even  you, 
perhaps,  do  not  know  that  I  receive  precisely  as  much  money  for  every 
Foundationer,  if  he  bei  only  a  little  boy  in  the  first  form,  as  I*do  for  any 
Non-foundationer  at  Uie  head  of  the  school;  so  that  I  have  a  direct 
interest— -«ince  all  m^  are  supposed  to  act  from  interest — in  increasing 
the  number  of  Foundationers,  and  no  earthly  interest  or  object  in 
diminishing  them.  .  I  <  think  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  being  a  little 
sensitive  on  the  present  <)ccasion,  for  a  judge's  decision  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  an  article  in'  a  common  newspaper ;  and,  as  I  believe  that 
nothing  of  the  latter  sort  hns  ever  disturbed  my  equanimity,  so  I  riiould 
not  wish  to  regard  the  former  lightly.  So  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear 
from  you  what  you  think  is  to  be  done— if  any  thing.  After  all,  I  could 
laugh  heartily  at  the  notion  of  my  being  suspected  of  a  little  snug  cor- 
ruption, after  having  preached  Reform  all  my  life. 


CXCVIII.      TO   SIR   T.    PA8LEY,    BART. 

Rofby,  May  10, 1839. 

Your  absence  will  be  a  sad  blank  in  our  Westmoreland 

visits,  if  we  are  still  allowed  to  continue  them.  But  seven  years  is  a  long 
term  for  human  life,  and  so  long  have  we  been  permitted  to  go  down 
summer  and  winter,  and  return  with  all  our  family  entire  and  in  good 
health  ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  something  or  other  may  happen 
to  break  this  happy  uniformity  of  our' lives. 

The  state  of  public  afiairs  is  not  inviting,  and  I  rejoice 

that  we  take  in  no  daily  paper.  It  is  more  painful  than  enough  to  read 
of  evils  which  one  can  neither  cure  nor  pidliate.  The  real  evil  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chsrtist  agitation,  is,  I  believe,  too  deep  for 
any  human  remedy,  unless  the  nation  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  of  goodness,  such  as  I  fear  will  never  be  granted  to  us  after  we 
have  for  so  many  centuries  neglected  the  means  which  we  have  had.  So 
&r  from  finding  it  heard  to  believe  that  repentance  can  be  ever  too  late, 
my  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  than  too  late,  so 
instantaneous  and  so  lasting  are  the  consequences  of  any  evil  once  com- 
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mittMl.  I  find  it  vciy  hud  to  Under  ny  •ease  of  tkk  from  quit*  oppw 
ing  me  ftnd  making  me  forget  the  many  blemingB  of  my  own  domestie 
condition.  Bet  perhaps  it  comes  Irom  my  fimdpesB  for  Histoiy,  that 
political  things  have  as  great  a  reality  to  my  mind,  as  things  of  private 
life,  and  the  life  of  a  nation  becomes  distinct  as  that  of  an  individuaL 
We  are  going  to  liave  a  confirmation  here,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
next  month  in  the  chapel,  ae  I  wished  to  have  one  every  two  years  at 
least,  for  otherwise  many  of  the  boys  go  abroad  and  are  never  confirmed 
at  all.  And  I  think  that  we  shall  have  a  third  painted  window  up  in  the 
chapel,  before  the  holidays 


CXCIX.     TO  l.RCBDRiCON   BAR£. 

Fox  How,  Jobs  ftl,  I899L 

I  am  sore  that  yon  will  have  sympathised  with  me  in 

the  delight  which  I  have  felt  in  reading  Niebuhr's  Letters ;  that  letter  in 
particular  to  a  Yoang  Stadent  in  Philology,  appears  to  me  invaluable.  I 
think  that  you  and  Thirlwall  have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  yet 
completed  your  translation  of  the  third  volume  of  the  History.  It  is  only 
when  that  volume  fshall  have  become  generally  known,  that  £Ingliah  read- 
ers will  learn  to  appreciate  Niebuhr's  ezeeUence  as  a  narrator.  At 
present  I  am  continually  provoked  by  hearing  people  say,  that  he  indeed 
prepared  excellent  materials  for  an  historian,  but  that  be  did  not  himself 
write  History, 

kl  am  obliged  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  my  Thucydides,  which 
interferes  rather  with  the  progress  of  ray  History.  And  the  firet  volume 
of  Thucydides  is  so  full  of  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  that 
to  revise  it  is  a  work  of  no  little  labour. 

You  would  rejoice  in  the  good  that  Lee  is  doing  at  Birmingham ;  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is,  in  ail  England,  a  man  more  exactly  in  his  place 
than  he  is  now. 


CC.      TO   AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (E.) 

Fox  How,  JoM  99^  1839. 
I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  I  would  have 
answered  it  immediately  bad  it  not  arrived  just  at  our  most  busy  time, 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  half-year.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  interest 
about  the  friend  whom  you  speak  of,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  in  the  matter.  Priestley's  statements,  as  you  probably 
know,  were  answered  by  Horeley,  and  I  believe  sufficiently  answered ; 
but  neither  of  the  controversialists  was  very  profound,  or,  as  I  should  fear, 
very  fiiir ;  and  but  little  real  benefit  can  be  derived  fh>m  the  works  of 
either.  Priestlejr's  arguments  now  would  be  repeated  nowhere,  I  suppose, 
but  in  England,  and  in  England  only  amongst  a  sect  so  destitute  of  theo- 
logical and  critical  learning  as  the  Unitarians.  It  goes  on  two  assumptions : 
first,  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Jerusalem  held  Unitarian  opinions ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  the  standard  by  which  the 
tenets  of  ^e  other  churehes  were  to  be  measured.  Now  the  second  of 
these  assumptions  is  clearly  wrong,  and  the  firet  is  probably  so  ;  but  we 
have  very  small  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  so  a  dispute  may  be  maintained  for  ever  on  that  point,  by  those  who 
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wo«ld  oonfine  tbiir  tttaation  to  it»  and iHw  do notMe  ^t  die  ml  itrev 
of  the  questioD  lies  elaewhere.  Bat  the  Epietlee  of  Ignatius  aie  a  decided 
proof  that  neither  he ,  nor  the  Chnrches  <i  Asia  were  Unitarian ;  and  his 
language  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  because  it  is  evidently  not  oontro- 
yeraial,  nor  does  he  ever  dream  of  dwelling  on  Christ's  Divinity  as  a 
disputed  point,  but  as  a  thing  taken  by  all  Christians  for  granted.  I  do 
not  undentand,  however,  how  an  Unitarian  can  consistenUy  transfer  the 
argument  from  the  Scripture  to  the  opinion  of  the  early  Church.  As  he 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  Church,  without  scrapie,  where  it  is  clearly  to 
be  ascertained,  and  where  it  speaks  the  opinions  of  Christians  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  through  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  idle  to  refer  to 
the  single  Church  of  Jerusalem  during  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
unless  be  can  show  that  that  Church  was  infallible,  and  its  decisions  of 
equal  weight  with  those  of  the  Scripture.  If  he  says  that  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  corropted  the  purity  of  the  true  Gospel,  which  was  kept  only  by 
St.  James  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, — ^that  no  doubt  would  be  an 
intelligible  argument ;  but  to  accept  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  as  inspired 
Apostles,  and  then  to  plead  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
against  them,  is  an  absurdity.  And  as  for  the  Unitarian  interpretations 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  they  are  really  such  monstrosities  of  extrava- 
gance, that  to  any  on|e  used  to  the  critical  study  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  appear  too  bad  to  have  been  ever  maintained  in  earnest.  And  thus, 
wherever  Unitarianism  has  existed,  together  with  any  knowledge  of 
criticism  or  philology,  as  in  Gennany,  it  has  at  once  assumed  that  the 
Apostles  were  not  infallible,  and  that  they  overrated  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person.  So  impossible  is  it  to  doubt  what  St.  John  meant  in  so  many 
paseages  of  his  Gospel,  and  what  St.  Paul  meant  in  so  many  passages  of 
his  Epistles.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  you  still  enjoy 
your  situation,  and  that  being  the  case,  you  are  likely,  I  think,  to  find  it 
more  and  more  agreeable,  the  longer  you  hold  it. 

CCI.      TO   RET.   O.   C0RNI8B. 

Fox  How,  Jaly  6, 1630. 

As  I  believe  that  the  English  univenities  are  the  best 

places  in  Uie  worid  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so  I  think  for  the  idle 
and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the  very  worat,  and  I  would  far  rather 
send  a  boy  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he  must  work  for  his  bread, 
than  send  him  to  Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  without  any  desire  in  his  mind  to 
avail  himself  of  his  advantages.  Childishness  in  boys,  even  of  good  abili- 
ties, seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  as- 
cribe' it,  except  to  the  great  number  (^exciting  books  of  amusement,  like 
Pickvrick  and  Nickleby,  Bentley's  Magazine,  dtc.  ice.  These  completely 
satisfy  all  the  intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very  vore 
cions,  and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work,  which 
I  could  well  excuse  in  comparison,  but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  even 
for  History  and  for  Poetry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  Commemoration,  for  the  fint  time  fiir 
twenty-one  yean,  to  see  Wordsworth  and  Bunsen  receive  their  degrees ; 
and  to  me,  remembering  how  old  Coleridge  inoculated  a  little  knot  of  na 
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widi  the  lore  of  Wonbworth,  when  hie  name  waa  in  genera)  a  by-word, 
it  waa  atriking  to  witneaa  the  thandeiv  cf  applause,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  which  he  waa  greeted  in  the  theatre  hy  Under-gradnatea 
and  Maaten  of  Arta  alike.    ... 


OCII.     TO   CHEVALIER  BUM8EN. 

Bugby,  AofOft  93, 1639. 

I  intend  thia  letter  to  reach  you  on  the  25th  of  August,  a  day  which 
haa  a  double  claim  on  my  remembrance  ;  for  it  is  my  little  Susy's  birth- 
day also,  and  I  wish  it  to  convey  to  you,  though  most  inadequately,  my 
eongratdation  to  Mrs.  Bunsen  and  all  your  family  on  the  return  of  that 
day,  and  my  earnest  wishes  for  all  happiness  for  you  and  for  them  ;  and, 
ao  &r  B8  we  may  wish  in  such  matters,  my  earnest  desire  that  you  may 
be  long  spared  to  your  friends,  your  family,  your  country,  and  above  all 
to  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  cauae  I  know  you  are  ever 
labouring,  and  which  at  this  hour  needs  the  utmost  service  of  all  her  true 
members,  amidst  such  various  dangers  as  now  threaten  her  from  within 
and  from  without.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  thia  one  birthday  more  you 
will  pass  in  Ehigland. 

We  ahall  see  you  and  aU  your  family,  I  confidently  trust,  ere  very 
long.  Meanwhile,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  ^-^—  and  I  enjoyed 
our  journey  greatly,  and,  although  we  saw  but  little  of  Italy,  yet  that  the 
South  of  France  even  surpassed  our  expectations,  and  the  physical  benefit 
to  my  health  and  strength  waa  as  complete  as  I  could  desire.  Aries 
interested  me  exceedingly  ;  it  waa  striking  to  see  the  Amphitheatre  and 
Theatre  ao  close  to  each  other,  and  the  two  marble  pillara  atill  atanding 
in  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre,  reminded  me  of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  I 
was  also  much  struck  with  the  deserted  port  of  Frejus,  and  the  mole  and 
entrance  tower  of  the  old  harbour,  rising  now  out  of  a  plain  of  grasa. 
The  frunoua  plain  of  stones,  or  plain  of  Cran,  was  very  interesting,  for  it 
lies  now  in  precisely  the  same  state  aa  it  was  2300  years  ago,  or  more, 
when  it  was  made  the  scene  of  one  of  the  adventurea  of  Herculea ;  and 
the  remarkably  Spaniah  character  of  the  town,  population,  and  nei^bour- 
hood  of  Salon,  between  Arlea  and  Aix,  waa  something  quite  new  to  me. 
In  Italy  we  only  went  from  Nice  to  Turin,  by  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and 
certainly  in  my  recoUeetiona  of  thia  year's  tour,  all  imagea  of  beauty  and 
intereat  are  connected  with  France,  rather  than  with  Italy.  The  intense 
drought  had  spoiled  every  thing,  and  the  main  Alps  themselves,  as  seen 
in  a  perfectly  clear  morning  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  exhibited 
acarcelymore  than  patches  of  snow  on  their  summits ;  the  efiect  of  a  long 
range  of  snowy  snmraita  waa  completely  gone.  Still  I  had  a  great  delight 
in  aetting  foot  once  more,  if  it  waa  but  in  a  mere  comer  of  Italy ;  sights 
which  I  had  half  forgotten  have  taken  again  a  fresh  place  in  my  memory ; 
the  style  of  the  buildings — the  "  congests  menu  pneruptia  oppida  saxia^ — 
the  cultivation  of  the  valleys— the  splendour  of  the  churchea— nay,  the 
very  roguery  and  lying  of  the  people,  and  their  marvellona  ignorance — 
roae  up  before  me  again  aa  aomething  which  I  did  not  wiah  to  lose  alto- 
gether out  of  my  memory. 

I  paid  a  long  viait  to  Letronne  at  Paris,  and  Fejrrou  at  Turin.  Both 
were  very  civil  and  agreeable,  and  gave  me  several  of  their  worka.  Pey- 
rou  had  received  many  letters  fimn  Niebnhr,  which  ha  showed  to  me  with 
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fftf^iwg  pkMon— -but  1m  had  never  seen  him.    It  wee  eed  to  me  to  Had 

that  he  too  had  a  lively  senae  of  die  grievona  ignoranoe  of  Enf^iah  writen 
on  pointa  of  philology.  He  menrioned  to  me  with  diamay,  and  read  to 
me  eztracta  from,  a  Coptic  dictionary  lately  publtahed,  plroh  podor !  at 
Oxford,  which  I  had  never  aeen,  or  even  heard  of  the  writer'a  name,  nor 

do  I  remember  it  now — hut  it  waa  worthy  to  rank  with ^'a  extrava- 

ganoea  about  the  Keltic  languagea.  I  tried  hard  at  Provence  to  find  a 
Provencal  Grammar,  but  I  could  not  aucceed,  and  they  told  me  there 
waa  no  each  thing ;  they  only  ahowed  me  a  grammar  for  teaching  French 
to  Proven^ala,  w£ch  tbey  wanted  to  penuade  me  waa  all  the  aame  thing. 
It  aeema  that  the  Provencal  language  is  leaa  fortunate  than  the  Welah,  in 
having  wealthy  and  educated  peraona  deairoua  of  encouraging  it.  I  ccnild 
not  find  that  it  waa  at  all  uaed  now  aa  a  written  language,  although  it 
aeemed  to  me  to  be  aa  distinct  from  French  aa  Italian  ia. 

[After  queationa  relating  to  Sillig's  Edition  of  Pliny.] 

I  have  read  your  apeech  at  Oxford,  and  admire  your  inde&tigable  exer- 
tions to  aee  and  hear  every  thing  in  England.  But  I  feel  the  atate  of 
public  afiairs  ao  deeply  that  I  cannot  bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  apeak, 
or  write  about  them.  Only  I  would  recommend  them  to  God'a  care  and 
deliverance,  if  the  judgment  ia  not  now  aa  aorely  fixed  aa  that  of  Babylon. 

CCIII.     TO  MR.  JUSTICfi  COLBRIDOB. 

Bofby,  SeplMilMr  9S,  liM. 
I  do  not  know  where  thia  letter  may  find  you,  but  I  hope  that  it  may 
be  at  Ottery ;  and  that  yon  may  be  ei^oying  to  the  lull  your  leat  from 
work,  and  the  aociety  of  yonr  family,  and  the  actual  beauty  and  old  reeol- 
lectiona  of  yonr  home.  We  have  been  at  work  now  nearly  aeven  weeka, 
ao  that  the  holidaya  live  but  in  remote  memory,  and  I  am  very  hr  firom 
wishing  them  to  come  again  very  apeedily ;  for  they  imply  that  a  half 
year  ia  gone,  and  there  ia  ao  much  that  I  would  fain  do,  that  I  cannot 
wish  time  to  paas  away  very  quickly.  The  South  of  France  put  me  into 
the  beat  bodily  condition  in  which  I  can  almoat  ever  remember  to  have 
been ;  and  happily  the  effect  of  auch  a  medicine  doea  not  immediately 
evapomte ;  it  really  aeema  to  wind  up  the  machine  for  three  or  four 

montha The  Roman  remaina  at  Aries,  the  papal  remaina 

at  Avignon,  and  die  Spanish-like  character  of  the  country  between  Arlea 
and  Aix  were  exceedingly  interesting.  I  thought  of  old  daya  when  I 
uaed  to  read  Southey's  raptures  about  Spain  and  Spantarda  aa  I  looked 
out  on  the  atreet  at  Salon,  where  a  fountain  waa  playing  under  a  grove 
of  plane  treea,  and  the  population  were  all  in  felt  hata,  gnve  and  quiet, 
and  their  Proven^l  language  aoanding  much  more  like  Spaniah  than 
French.  Then  we  had  the  open  heatha  covered  with  the  dwarf  ilex  and 
the  Roman  pine,  and  the  rocka  actually  breathing  fragrance  from  the 
number  of  their  aromatic  planta. 

We  arrived  at  Rugby  from  London  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  achool  opened  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  atation,  we  found 
there  my  wife  and  all  her  party  from  Fox  How,  who  had  arrived  barely 
five  minutes  before  us,  so  that  we  actually  all  entered  our  own  houae  to- 
gether. We  had  a  very  large  adminion  of  new  boya,  larger  than  I  ever 
remember  ainoe  I  hare  been  at  Rugby,  ao  that  the  achool  ia  now,  I  be- 
Uava,  quite  foil.    And  aince  that  time  we  have  goot  on  woriung  ttwh  aa 
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1 ;  only  Thvcydides  is  still  upon  hand,  and  interferes  with  the  History, 
and  will  do  so,  I  fear,  for  another  month.  ^ 

I  have  jnet  got  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  your  Uncle's  Literary  Remains, 
which  makes  me  regard  him  with  greater  admiration  than  eyer.  He 
saems  to  hold  that  point  which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  in  any 
of  onr  English  Divines,  and  the  want  of  which  so  mars  my  pleasure  in 
reading  them.  His  mind  is  at  once  rich  and  Tigoroos,  and  comprehensive 
and  critical ;  while  the  ?0«{  is  so  pare  and  so  lively  all  the  while.  He 
seems  to  me  to  love  Tnith  really,  and  therefore  Truth  presented  herself 
to  him  not  negatively,  as  she  does  to  many  minds,  who  can  see  that  the 
objections  against  her  are  unfounded,  and  therefore  that  she  is  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  she  filled  l^im,  as  it  were,  heart  and  mind,  imbning  him  with 
her  very  self,  so  that  all  fais  being  comprehended  her  fully  and  loved  her 
ardently  ;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  true  wisdom 

It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  that  I  got  hold  of  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  containing  a  charge  of  yours,  in  which  the  Chartists  were 
noticed.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  your  mind  had  been  working  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  that  you* spoke  strongly  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
antgect.  I  would  give  any  thing  to  be  able  to  organize  a  society  *'  for 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  labouring  claaaes  throughout 
the  kingdom."  Men  do  not  think  of  the  fearful  state  in  which  we  are 
living ;  if  they  could  once  be  brought  to  notice 'and  to  appreciate  the  evil, 
I  shoold  not  even  yet  despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found  and  applied  ; 
even  though  it  is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  ever  yet  pro- 
posed to  man's  wisdom,  and  the  greatest  triumph  over  seUishness  ever  yet 
required  of  his  virtue.  A  society  might  give  the  alarm,  and  present  the 
fects  to  the  notice  of  the  pabUc.  It  was  thus  that  Clarkson  overthrew  the 
Slave  trade  ;  and  it  ia  thus,  I  hope,  that  the  system  of  Transporution  has 
received  its  death  blow.  I  have  desired  Fellowes  to  send  you  one  of  the 
copies  of  a  Lecture,  which  I  once  showed  you,  about  the  Divisions  of 
Knowledge,  and  which  I  have  jnst  printed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  circu- 
lated among  the  various  Mechanics'  Institutes,  where  something  of  the 
kind  is,  I  thinks  much  wanted.    Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  can. 

CCIV.      TO  SIR  T.  PA8L£T. 

Rsfby,  September  9, 1889. 

Our  tour  was  most  delightful,  and  put  me  into  such  a 

perfect  state  of  health  as  I  never  can  gain  from  any  thing  but  travelling 
abroad,  where  one  can  neither  read  nor  write  nor  receive  letteta ;  and 
therefore  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  rest,  while  the  body  is  constantly  enjoy- 
ing air  and  exercise,  light  food,  and  early  hours. 

I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  weather 
was  so  perfect  that  it  never  could  have  been  more  enjojrable.  I  thought 
of  you  particularly  when  we  were  out  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  Toulon 
Harbour,  and  rowing  under  the  stem  of  the  Montebello,  which  seemed  to 
me  a  very  fine  looking  three-decker.  We  went  over  the  Arsenal,  which 
I  thought  very  inferior  to  Portamouth,  but  the  magnificence  of  the  harbour 
exceeds  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen  ; — ^how  it  would  stand  in  your 

more  experienced,  as  well  as  better  judging  eyes,  I  know  not 

Provence  far  sarpassed  my  expectations ;  the  Roman  remains  at  Aries 
ape  mAgnifioeat ;  and  the  prisons  in  the  Pope's  Palace,  at  Avignon,  were 
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one  of  the  most  striking  things  I  erer  saw  in  my  life.  In  the  self  same 
dungeon  the  roof  was  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  Inquisition  fires, 
in  which  men  were  tortured  or  burnt ;  and,  as  you  looked  down  a  trap- 
door into  an  apartment  below,  the  walls  were  still  marked  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims  whom  Jourdan  Coupe  TAte  threw  down  there  into  the  Ice- 
house below  in  the  fomous  massacre  of  1791.  It  was  very  awful  to  see 
such  traces  of  the  two  great  opposite  forms  of  all  human  wickedness,  whieh 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  better  than  by  calling  them  Priestcraft  and 
Benthamism,  or,  if  you  like.  White  and  Red  Jacobinism. 

I  am  still  in  want  of  a  master,  and  I  shall  want  another  at  Christmas, 

but  I  cannot  hear  of  a  man  to  suit  me We  are  also  in  ai- 

moet  equal  distress  for  a  pony  for  my  wife  ;  and  there,  too,  we  want  a 
rare  union  of  qualities ;  that  he  should  be  very  small,  very  quiet,  very 
surefooted,  and  able  to  walk  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  If  yon  hear 
of  any  such  marvel  of  a  pony  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  would  thankiully 
be  at  the  expense  of  its  transit  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  RnjKby  ;  for  to  be 
without  a  pony  for  my  wife  interferes  with  our  daily  comfert  more  than 
almost  any  other  external  inconvenience  could  dot 

I  was  over  at  Birmingham  twice  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
AsMciation,  and  James  Marshall  was  there  the  whole  week.  Murehison 
convinced  Greenough  and  De  la  Becfae,  on  the  spot,  that  they  must  recol- 
our  all  their  geological  maps ;  for  what  were  called  the  Grey  Wackes  of 
North  I>evon,  he  maintains  to  be  the  equivalent  to  the  coal  formation  ; 
and  the  limestones  on  which  they  rest  are  equivalent  to  the  old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  now  is  to  be  sandstone  no  more> — seeing  that  it  is  often 
limestoncr— but  is  to  be  called  the  Devonian  System.  Lord  Northampton, 
as  Chairman,  wound  up  the  business  on  the  last  day  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
a  few  Christian  sentences,  simply  and  feelingly  put,  to  my  very  great 
satisfection. 


CCy.      *  TO  J.   L.   B08KTN8,   ESO. 
(In  satwer  to  k  quMtioa  oa  the  Preftee  to  the  third  Tolane  of  SernioiM.) 

Rugby,  September  99, 18W. 

It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  keep  up  my  interconrw  with  my 
old  pupils,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  not  only  with  what  is  happening  to 
them  outwardly,  but  much  more  with  what  is  going  on  in  their  own 
minds ;  and  in  your  case  I  owe  you  especially  any  assistance  which  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  render,  as  1  appear  to  have  unconsciously  contrib- 
uted to  your  present  difficulty.  If  you  were  going  into  the  Law,  or  to 
study  Medicine,  there  would  be  a  clear  distinction  between  your  profes- 
sional reading  and  your  general  reading ;  between  that  reading  which 
was  designed  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  and  that  which 
was  to  make  you  a  good  and  wise  man.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  there  a  man's  profeoaional  reading  and 
general  reading  coincide,  and  the  very  studies  which  would  most  tend  to 
make  him  a  good  and  wise  man,  do  therefore  of  necessity  tend  to  make 
him  a  good  clergjrman.  Oar  merely  professional  reading  appears  to  me 
to  consist  in  little  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  such  laws,  or  Church 
regulations,  as  concern  the  dinharge  of  our  ministerial  duties,  in  matten 
external  and  formal.  But  the  great  mass  of  our  profeanonal  reading  is 
not  merely  professional,  but  general ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  had  time  at  my 
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eonmuuid,  and  wiahed  to  fellow  the  fltndifis  which  would  be  most  ueefol 
to  me  as  a  GhriBtian,  withoat  reference  to  any  one  particalar  trade  or  call- 
ing»  I  ehonld  select,  as  neariy  as  might  be,  that  very  same  courae  of  study 
which  to  my  mind  would  also  be  the  beat  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  essential  point  in 
our  studies  as  men  and  Christians,  is  as  clear  to  my  mind  as  that  it  is  also 
the  moat  esKntial  point  in  oar  studies  as  clergymen.  The  only  question 
is,  in  what  manner  is  this  knowledge  to  be  best  obtained.  Now, — omit- 
ting to  speak  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  means  of  obtaining  it,  such  as 
prayer  and  a  watchful  life,  about  the  paramount  necessity  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt  whateTcr, — our  present  question  only  regards  the  intellectual 
means  of  obtaining  it,  that  is,  the  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  our 
mental  faculties,  which  may  best  serve  to  the  end  desired. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  consist  in  two  things,  so  eseen- 
tially  united,  however,  that  I  scarcely  like  to 'separate  them  even  in 
diought ;  the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  themselves  ;  the  other  the  knowledge  of  their  application  to  us, 
and  our  own  times  and  circumstances.  Really  and  truly  I  believe  that 
the  one  of  these  cannot  exist  in  any  perfection  without  the  other  Of 
couise  we  cannot  apply  the  Scriptures  properly  wiUiout  knowing  them  ; 
and  to  know  them  merely  as  an  ancient  book,  without  undentanding 
how  to  apply  them,appeare  to  me  to  be  ignorance  rather  than  knowledge. 
But  still  in  thought  we  can  separate  the  two,  and  each  also  requires  in 
some  measure  a  difierent  line  c^  study. 

The  intellectual  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in 
themselves  are,  I  suppose.  Philology,  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  History  ; 
but  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  right  application  are 
fer  more  complex  in  their  character,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  as  I  think, 
that  the  common  course  of  theological  study  is  so  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  therefore  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  application  of  the  Scriptures 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ao  fipequent  and  so  miscldevous.  As  one  great  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean,  I  vrill  instance  the  questions,  which  are  now  so 
much  agitated,  of  Churoh  authority  and  Churoh  government.  It  is  just 
as  impossible  for  a  man  to  understand  these  questioils  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  questions  of  Law  and  Government  generally,  as  it  is  to 
un&ratand  any  matter  that  is  avowedly  political ;  and  therefore  the  Poli- 
tics of  Aristotle  and  similar  works  are  to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct 
use  every  day  of  my  life,  wherever  these  questions  are  brought  before  me  ; 
and  you  know  how  often  these  questions  are  mooted,  and  with  what  vehe- 
mence men  engage  in  them.  Historical  reading  it  appeon  that  you  are 
actually  engaged  in,  but  so  much  of  History  is  written  so  ill,  that  it  ap- 
peara  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  greatest  histo- 
rians, in  order  to  learn  what  the  defects  of  common  History  are,  and  how 
we  should  be  able  to  supply  them.  It  is  a  rare  quality  in  any  man  to  be 
able  really  to  represent  to  himself  the  picture  of  another  age  and  country  ; 
and  much  of  History  is  so  vague  and  poor  that  no  lively  images  can  be 
gathered  from  it.  There  is  actually,  so  fer  as  I  know,  no  great  ecclesias- 
tical historian  in  any  language.  But  the  flatnesses  and  meagemess  and 
nn&imess  of  most  o^  those  who  have  written  on  this  sul^ject  may  not 
strike  OS,  if  we  do  not  know  what  good  history  should  be.    And  any  one 
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▼ery  giMt  biatorian,  ■ooh  ■»  ThncjdidM,  or  TacitiiB,  or  Nietmhr,  tlirows 
a  light  backward  and  forward  upon  all  history  ;  £Dr  any  one  age  or  coun- 
try well  brought  before  our  minds  teaches  us  what  historical  knowledge 
i««liy  is,  and  saYes  us  from  thinking  that  we  have  it  when  we  have  it 
not.  I  will  not  cross  my  writing,  so  I  must  continue  my  say  in  another 
sheet. 


The  accidental  division  of  my  paper  suits  well  with  the  real  dhision 
of  my  snbgect.  I  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scripmres,  both  in  themselTCS,  and  in 
their  application  to  ourselves.  And  it  ii  this  second  part  which  calls  for 
sach  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  ap- 
fAy  a  role  property,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  cireumstanaea  of 
the  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  how  they  diifer  from  those  of 
the  case  to  which  it  was  applied  originally.  Thus  there  are  two  states 
of  the  human  race  whidh  we  want  to  understand  thoroughly ;  the  state 
when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  ^r  own  state.  And  oat 
own  state  is  so  connected  with,  and  dependent  on  the  past,  that  in  order 
to  understand  it  thoroughly  we  must  go  backwards  into  past  ages,  and 
thus,  in  fact,  we  are  (iliged  to  go  Iwck  till  we  connect  our  own  tima 
with  the  first  century,  mad  in  many  points  with  centuries  yet  more  re- 
mote. You  will  say  then,  in  another  sense  from  what  St.  Paul  said  it, 
**  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  and  I  answer,  '*No  man  f  but, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  model  before  us,  although  our 
imitation  of  it  will  &11  far  short  of  it.  But  yon  say,  how  does  ^l  this 
edify  ?  And  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  under- 
stand cleariy. 

If  death  wore  inmiediately  before  us^— say  that  the  Cholem  was  in  a 
man's  parish,  and  numbers  were  dying  daily ,-^t  it  manifest  that  our 
dntiesr-onr  prepatmticn  for  another  life  by  conforming  ourselves  to  God's 
will  respecting  us  in  this  life^ — ^would  become  exceedingly  simple.  To 
preach  the  G<Mpel,  that  is,  to  lead  men's  faith  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
by  His  death  and  resurvpction  ;  to  be  earnest  in  practical  kindness ;  to 
clear  one's  heart  of  all  enmities  and  evil  pasnons ;— -this  would  be  a  man's 
work,  and  this  only  ;  Us  reading  woold,  I  suppose,  be  limited  then  to 
such  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as  were  directly  strengthening  to  his  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity,  to  works  of  prayers  and  hymns,  and  to  such  preo* 
tical  instructions  as  might  be  vrithin  his  reach  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
prevailing  disease. 

Now  can  we  say,  that  in  ordinary  lifo  our  duties  can  be  made  thus 
simple?  Are  there  not,  then,  matten  of  tins  life  which  must  be  attend- 
ed to  1  Are  there  not  many  questions  would  press  upon  us  in  which  we 
must  act  and  advise,  besides  the  simple  direct .  preparation  for  death  1 
And  it  being  God's  wilfthat  we  should  have  to  act  and  advise  in  these 
things,  and  our  service  to  Him  and  to  His  Church  necessarily  requiring 
them  ;  is  it  right  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  which  shall  teach  us  how 
to  act  and  advise  rightly  with  respect  to  them  ft  not  edifying  7 

But  may  not  a  man  say,  "  I  wish  to  be  in  the  Ministry,  but  I  do  not 
feel  an  inclination  for  a  long  coune  of  reading ;  my  tastes,  and  I  think 
my  dutass,  lead  me  another  way"  %  This  may  be  said,  I  think,  very 
justly.    A  man  may  do  inunanse  good  with  nothing  more  tfann  an  m- 


loaned  ftmiteity  ivith  tbe  Seriptares,  with  soand  prftctic«l  sense  and 
activity,  taking  put  in  all  the  boaineaB  of  his  pariah,  and  devoting  him- 
aelf  to  intercoane  with  men  rather  than  with  books.  I  honour  aoch  men 
in  the  higfaeat  degree,  and  think  that  thej  are  among  the  most  yaloahle 
ministera  that  the  Chnreh  posacoses.  A  man's  readLig,  in  this  case,  is 
of  a  mJsoellaneoDS  character,  consisting,  besides  the  Bible  and  snch 
books  as  are  properly  devotional,  'of  such  books  as  chance  throws  in 
his  way,  or  tbe  particular  conceins  of  his  pariah  may  lead  him  to  take  an 
interest  in.  And,  though  he  may  not  be  a  learned  man,  he  may  be  that 
which  is  &r  better  than  mere  leamingy— a  wise  man.  and  a  good  man. 

All  that  I  would  entreat  of  every  man  with  whom  I  had  any  influence 
is,  that  if  he  read  at  all — ^in  the  aense  of  studying, — he  should  read  wide- 
ly  and  comprehensively  ;  that  he  ahould  not  read  exclusively  or  princi- 
pally what  is  called  Divinity.  Learning,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  sort, — 
when  not  properly  mixed  with  that  comprehenaive  study  which  alone  de- 
serves tbe  name, — ^is,  I  am  satis6ed,  an  actual  mischief  to  a  man's  mind  ; 
it  impairs  his  simple  common  sense,  snd  gives  him  no  wisdom.  It  makes 
him  narrow-minded,  and  fills  him  with  absurdities ;  and,  while  he  is  in 
reality  grievously  ignorant,  it  makes  him  consider  himself  a  great  divine. 
Let  a  man  read  nothing,  if  he  will,  except  his  Bible  and  ^«yer  Book, 
and  the  chance  reading  of  the  day ;  but  let  him  not,  if  he  values  the 
power  of  seeing  truth  and  judging  soundly,  let  him  not  read  exclusively 
or  predominantly  the  works  of  those  who  are  called  divines,  whether 
they  be  those  of  the  firet  four  centuries,  or  those  of  the  sixteenth,  or  those 
of  the  eighteenth  or  seventeenth.  With  regard  to  the  Fathers,  as  they 
are  called,  I  would  advise  those  who  have  time  to  read  them  deeply,  those 
who  have  less  time  to  read  at  least  parts  of  them  ;  but  in  all  cases  pre- 
serve the  proportions  of  your  reading.  Rend  along  with  the  Fathers, 
the  writings  of  men  of  other  times  and  of  diflerent  powers  of  mind. 
Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  that  a 
mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one  ; — as  far  as  it  goes,  the  views 
that  it  gives  are  true, — but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers 
only,  gets  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are 
not  only  narrow  but  false.  Adjust  your  proposed  amount  of  reading  to 
your  time  and  inclination — this  is  perfectly  free  to  every  man,  but  whether 
that  amount  be  large  or  small,  let  it  be  varied  in  its  kind  and  widely  va- 
ried. If  I  have  a  confident  opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  tbe  human  mind,  it  is  on  this.  I  have  now  given  you 
the  principles,  which  I  believe  to  be  true  with  respect  to  a  clergyman's 
reading. 

If  you  can  come  to  Rugby  in  your  way  to  Oxford,  I  will  add  any 
thing  in  my  power  to  the  details ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  delighted  to  aee 
you  here,  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  saving  you  an  introduction 
to  Hamilton^  who,  I  am  sure,  would  value  your  acquaintance  much. 


CCVI.      *  TO   T     BDRBIDOE,   ESO. 

#  Rogby,  Octobers,  1830. 

Vaugban  haa  just  got  his  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and 

Howson,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not.  Freeman  haa  been  staying  with  us 
for  some  days,  and  we  all  like  him  more  and  more.  And  in  the  courae 
of  the  next  fortnight,  I  suppose  that  we  shall  see  several  of  our  fiiends 

16» 
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from  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge,  just  befine  the  time  of  their  gadwring. 
Our  weather  haa  been  sadly  capricioos :  for  the  laat  ten  daya  it  haa  be^ 
much  better,  and  I  bathed  in  the  WateifrU  ycaterdaj  ;  but  to-day  it  ia 
again  broken  and  ia  cold  and  rainy.  I  watch  with  a  moat  intenae  intereat 
the  result  of  the  harvest,  belieiing  that  the  oonaeqnencea  of  a  bad  crop 
may  be  moat  seriooa ;  and  iiaving  alao  a  belief  that  there  are  many  aymp- 
toma  about  of  one  of  thoae  great  peribda  of  judgment  which  are  oUled 
the  Comings  of  oar  Lord :  periods  which  I  could  bear  with  &r  greater 
equanimity,  if  the  distracted  atate  of  the  Church,  or  rather  the  non- 
exiatence  of  the  Church  for  very  many  of  its  highest  objects,  did  not  make 
it  BO  hard  to  find  sympathy.  Those  men  at  Ojiford  look  upon  me  as  a 
heretic,r-and  though  i  hope  and  believe  that  I  could  fisel  almoat  entire 
sympathy  with  them,  if  we  were  together  in  mere  sufiering,  or  death,  yet 
in  life  and  in  action  I  neceanrily  shrink  from  them  when  I  see  them  la- 
bouring ao  incessantly,  though  I  doubt  not  so  ignorantly,  to  enthrone  the 
very  Myatery  of  falsehood  and  iniquity  in  that  neglected  and  dishonoured 
Temple,  the  Church  of  God.  And  then  those  who  are  called  Liberals !  And 
the  Zurich  Government  putting  Strauss  forward  aa  an  inatructor  of  Chris- 
tiana !  It  ii  altogether  so  sad,  that  if  I  were  to  allow  myaelf  to  dwell 
much  upon  it,  I  think  it  would  utterly  paralyze  me.  I  could  sit  still  and 
pine  and  die. 

You  have  heard  that  the  school  is  flouriahing  ontwardly ;  aa  to  its  in- 
ward  state,  I  fear  that  Walrond's  account  is  too  favourable,  although  there 
ia  I  think  no  particular  ground  of  complaint,  and  there  is  much  to  like 

and  think  well  of. l*he  Latin  verse  altogether  in  the 

form  is  much  better  than  it  was ;  the  Latin  proae  I  think  not  ao.  I  have 
neariy  finished  Thucydides,  and  then  I  hope  to  turn  again  to  Rome. 
The  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  is  now  printing.  Pray  call  on 
Amad6e  Peyron  at  Turin,  with  my  respects  to  him  ;  he  will  be  very  civil 
to  you,  and  you  will,  I  think,  like  him.  He  will  tell  you  if  any  thing 
haa  come  out  since  I  waa  at  Turin,  which  it  would  concern  me  to  get ; 
and  if  there  is,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  get  it  for  me  t 

CCVIl.      TO   CBBVALIBR  BUN8EN. 

Rugby,  October  4, 18SB. 

When  I  think  of  yon  as  really  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land, it  makes  me  think  how  much  there  still  is  on  which  I  want  to  talk 
to  yon  more  fully.  Particularly,  I  must  get  you  some  day  to  answer  for 
me  in  writing  certain  questions  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  think  that  you 
and  Samuel  Coleridge  both  ngree  with  one  another  and  differ  from  me, 
and  this  of  course  makes  me  suspect  the  justness  of  my  own  views,  while 
it  makes  me  sure  that  what  you  and  Coleridge  hold  can  be  nothing  super- 
stitious  or  unchristian.  I  see  clearly  the  wide  difierpnce  between  what 
you  hold  and  the  opiniona  which  I  so  dread  and  condemn.  But,  plainly, 
I  cannot  arrive  at  even  your  notion  of  the  Communion,  or  what  I  believe 
to  be  your  notion,  from  the  Scriptures,  without  interpreting  them  by  what 
ia  called  the  Consensus  Ecdesie.  Now  tlusfo  called  Consensus  Kccle- 
aiB  is  in  such  a  matter  to  me  worth  nothing,  because  auch  a  view  of  the 
Communion  was  precisely  in  unison  with  the  tendencies  of  the  prevailing 
~«rty  in  the  Church  whoae  writings  are  now  called  Conaensoa  Eodeeia. 
id  if  I  follow  thia  pretended  Conaanaoa  in  forming  my  views  of  the 
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Sacraments,  I  appear  to  myself  to  be  imdoing  St.  Paul's  and  our  Lord's 
work  in  one  great  point,  and  to  be  introducing  that  very  Judaism,  to 
which  Christianity  is  so  directly  opposed,  and  which  consists  in  ascribing 
spiritual  eilects  to  outward  and  bodily  actions.  It  seems  to  me  histori- 
cally certain  that  the  Judaism  which  upheld  Circumcision  and  insisted  on 
the  difierenoe  of  meats,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  sap  the  Gospel 
under  its  proper  Judaic  form,  did,  even  within  the  first  century,  transfuse 
its  spirit  into  a  Christian  form  ;  and  substituting  Baptism  for  Circumcision, 
and  the  mystic  influence  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Communion  for 
the  doctrine  of  purifying  and  defiling  meats,  did  thereby,  as  has  happened 
many  a  time  since,  pervert  Christianity  to  a  fatal  extent,  and  seduced 
those  who  would  have  resisted  it  to  the  death  under  its  own  form,  because 
now,  though  its  spirit  was  the  same,  its  form  was  Christian.  Now  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  not  Judaic  either  in  form  or  spirit,  and  therefore  there 
may  be  a  real  Christian  element  in  the  doctrine  which  I  do  not  perceive, 
or  am  not  able  to  appreciate.  And  if  so,  it  would  be  my  earnest  wiih  to 
be  permitted  to  see  it  and  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  would  also  be  no  light  plea- 
sure to  find  myself  here  also  in  complete  S3rmpathy  with  you.  Aboat  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  we  agree,  I  believe,  fully  ;  but  as  to  the  Communion, 
as  distinct  from  the  Saci^ce,  there  is  something  in  you  and  in  Coleridge, 
as  there  is  of  course  in  Luther  also,  which  I  do  not  find  in  myself,  and 
with  which,  as  yet,  to  say  the  very  truth,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree. 


CCVIII.      TO  JAMES  MARSHALL,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  Oelobsr  80, 18W. 

You  will  think,  I  am  afraid,  that  my  zeal  has  cooled  away  to  nothing, 
since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ;  but  it  was  only  last  week  that 
1  received  an  answer,  partly  direct  and  partly  indirect,  with  regard  to 

some  of  those  whose  co-operation  we  had  wished  to  gain 

's  answer  is,  that  he  thinks  a  Society  would  be  impracticable,  for  that 

men  will  not  agree  as  to  the  remedy,  and  unless  some  remedy  is  proposed, 
there  will  be  no  good,  he  thinks,  in  merely  laying  bare  the  disease.     And 

he  thinks  that will  take  the -same  view  of  Sie  question  with  himself. 

So  far,  then,  there  is  a  rebufi"  for  us ;  but  I  think  that  we  must  not  be 
discouraged,  and  that  efibrts  may  be  made  in  other  quarters ;  if  these 
also  fail,  then  I  think  that  publication  must  be  tried,  add  the  point  noticed, 
if  possible,  in  some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  newspapers ;  but  for  this 
details  are  wanted  ;  details  at  once  exact  and  lively,  which  I  Imagine  it 
will  be  difficult  to  procure  for  the  whole  kingdom,  except  through  the 
mechanism  of  a  Society.  For  Manchester  there  is,  I  believe,  a  Statistical 
Society  which  wo^d  afibrd  some  good  materials.  At  present  people  are 
still  so  scattered  about,  many  being  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  at  them.  But  in  the  vacation  I  hope  to  be  moving  about  to  different 
parts  of  England,  and  then  I  may  be  able  to  find  somebody  who  may  be 
useful.  And  meantime  I  shall  do  what  alone  ties  in  my  power,  viz., 
write  one  or  two  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Hertford  Reformer,  in 
which  I  have  written  more  than  once  already.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  whether  yon  have  made  any  progress,  and 
whether  you  have  any  soggesdons  to  commmicate. 
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GCIZ.     TO   H.   BAUITOn,   BflO. 

BQgbjTi  No^vwolMrSJi  18N* 

Wiih  regard  to  the  qnestioDS  in  your  letter,  I  bold 

tbot  10  B  gceat  degree  in  the  choice  of  a  profeflrion,  **  eaa  cniqae  Dene  fit 
dira  capido,''  a  man's  inctination  for  a  calling  is  a  great  presamption  that 
he  either  is  or  will  be  fit  for  it.  And  in  education  this  holds  very  strong- 
ly, for  he  who  likes  boys  has  probably  a  daily  sympathy  with  them  ;  and 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  yoo  propose  to  infinence  is  at  once  in- 
dispensable, and  will  enable  yon  to  a  great  degree  to  succeed  in  infla- 
eocing  it. 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  mnch  importance  is  liveliness.  This 
seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatares  so  lively 
as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make  them  understand 
that  liTelinesB  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness.  Now  I  think  the  prevail- 
ing manner  amongst  many  very  valuable  men  at  Oxford  is  the  very  oppo- 
site to  liveliness ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  case  partly  with  yourself; 
not  at  all  from  affectation,  but  from  natural  temper,  encouraged,  perhaps, 
rather  than  checked,  by  a  belief  that  it  is  right  and  becoming.  But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  point  of  manner  the  great  difierence  between  a 
clergyman  with  a  parish  and  a  schoolmaster.  It  is  an  illustration  of  St. 
Paul's  rule,  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep."  A  clergyman's  intercourse  is  very  much  with  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  where  liveliness  would  be  greatly  misplaced  ;  but  a  schoolmaster's 
is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  on  with 
them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and  show 
them  that  his  though tfulness  is  not  connected  vrith  selfishness  and  weak- 
ness. At  least,  thk  applies,  I  think,  to  a  young  man ;  for  when  a  teacher 
gsts  to  an  advanced  age,  gravity,  I  suppose,  would  not  misbecome  him, 
r  liveliness  might  then  seem  unnatural,  and  his  sympathy  with  boys 
must  be  limited,  I  suppose,  then,  to  their  great  interests  rather  than  their 
feelings. 

You  can  judge  what  truth  may  be  in  this  notion  of  mine  generally  ; 
and  if  true,  how  lar  it  is  applicable  to  your  own  case  ;  but,  knowing  you 
as  I  do,  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  follow  that  line  for  which  you  seem 
to  have  the  most  evident  calling ;  and  surely  the  sign  of  God's  calling  in 
such  a  case  is  to  be  sought  in  our  own  reasonable  inclination,  for  the  tastes 
and  faculties  which  he  gives  us  are  the  marks  of  our  fitness  for  one  thing 
rather  than  another. 


CCX.      TO   AN    OLD    POPIL.   (D.) 

Fox  How,  Deoombor  90, 1830. 

It  is  just  one  and  twenty  years  ago  this  very  day  that  I  was  ordained 

Deacon  at  Oxford,  and  I  wish  this  letter  to  reach  you  on  Sunday,  when  I 

suppose  you  will  be  ordained  at  the  same  place  to  the  same  office.    I  had 

enou^  and  more  than  enough  of  scruples  and  difficulties,  not  before  only, 

but  afterwards  for  a  long  time Bat  I  have  been  satisfied 

now  for  many  years^— and  wonder  almost  tliat  I  ever  could  have  been 
otherwise^ — ^that  Ordination  was  never  meant  to  be  closed  against  those 
who,  having  been  oonscientioos  members  of  the  Church  before,  and  wish- 
ing in  earnest  to  he  ministera  of  the  Churah  now,  holding  its  truths  and 
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sympathjaog  in  its  qiirit,yet  cannot  yield  an  active  beUef  to  the  words  of 
every  part  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  as  true,  without  qualification  or 
explanation.  And  I  thmk  so  on  historical  as  well  as  on  k  priori  grounds ; 
on  historicalj^ — from  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  were  made  more  strin> 
gent  in  their  form  to  meet  the  case  of  those  whose  minds,  or  rather  tem- 
^rs,  were  so  uncomplying,  that  they  would  use  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  no  expressions  which  they  did  not  approve  of;  and  therefore  the 
party  in  power,  to  secure  the  conformity,  required  a  pledge  of  approba- 
tion ; — and  also  from  the  expressed  opinion  of  Bull,  Usher,  and  others ; 
opinions  not  at  all  to  be  taken  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  Articles  were 
Articles  of  peace  merely,  but  abundantly  asserting  that  a  whole  Church 
never  can  be  expected  to  agree  in  the  absolute  truth  of  such  a  number  of 
propositions  as  are  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy.  This  consid- 
eration seems  to  me  also  decisive  on  a  priori  grounds.  For  otherwise  the 
Church  could  by  necessity  receive  into  the  ministry  only  men  of  dull 
minds  or  dull  consciences ;  of  dull,  nay,  almost  of  dishonest  minds,  if 
they  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  actually  agree  in  every  minute 
particular  with  any  great  nimiber  of  human  propositions ;  of  dull  con- 
sciences, if  exercising  their  minds  freely  and  yet  believing  that  the  Church 
requires  the  total  adhesion  of  the  understanding,  they  stUl,  for  considera- 
tions of  their  own  convenience,  enter  into  the  ministry  in  her  despite. 

You  will  say  that  this  makes  the  degree  of  adhesion  required  indefi- 
nite. And  so  it  must  be ;  yet  these  things,  so  seemingly  indefinite,  are 
not  really  so  to  an  honest  and  sensible  mind  ;  for  soch  a  mind  knows 
whether  it  is  really  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  in  its  main  faith  and 
feelings  ;  and,  if  it  be  not,  then  subscription  would  indeed  be  deceitfiil ; 
but,  if  it  be,  torefiise  subscription  would,  I  think,  be  at  once  unjust  to  the 
Church  and  to  itself. 

Enough,  however,  of  this ;  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  thst  your  en* 
trance  into  the  ministry  may  be  to  God's  glory,  to  the  good  of  His  Church, 
and  to  your  own  great  blessing.  To  have  a  ministry  in  the  Church  is  a 
great  honour,  and  a  great  responsibility ;  yet  in  both  is  it  far  inferior  to 
the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Church.  In  our  heavenly  com- 
monwealth the  Jus  Civitatis  is  a  thonsond  times  greater  than  the  Jus 
Honorum  ;  and  he  who  most  magnifies  the  solemnity  of  Baptinn,  will  be 
inclined  to  value  most  truly  the  far  inferior  solemnity  of  Ordination. 

You  are  entering  on  an  oflice  extinct  in  all  but  name.  If  it  could  be 
revived  in  power,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  be 

conferred  on  the  Church.     I  wish  you  would  talk  to about  this ;  and 

if  a  book  on  this  point  could  be  got  up  between  us,  I  think  it  could  ex- 
cite no  offence,  and  might  lead  to  very  great  good.  God  bless  yon  ever 
in  this  and  in  all  your  undertakings,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

ccxi. 
(In  siwwer  to  a  reqoMt  for  a  •abaoipticm  to  a  ehureh.) 

Fox  How,  Deeombor  S9, 1839. 
Your  letter  followed  me  hither  from  Rugby,  and  I  only  reply  to  it  that 
you  may  not  think  me  neglectful  if  I  delayed  my  answer  till  my  return  to 
Warwickshire. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  iSS  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Church 
and  not  towards  the  building.    My  reason  for  this  distinctioii  is,  that  I 
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think  in  all  catea  the  ri^t  plan  to  pniaae  is  to  raiae  fands  in  the  fint  in- 
stance for  a  elerg3rman,  and  to  procure  for  him  a  definitely  marked  dis- 
trict as  his  cure.  The  real  Church  being  thus  founded,  if  money  can  also 
be  procared  for  the  material  Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would 
wish  to  see  any  boilding  in  the  district  licensed  for  the  temporary  perform- 
ance of  Divine  service,  feeling  peifectly  sore  that  the  seal  and  munificence  o^ 
the  congregation  wonld  in  the  cooneof  yeaxs  raise  a  &rmore  ornamental 
bnilding  than  can  ever  be  raised  by  public  subscription  ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  there  might  be  raised  by  subscription  an  adequate  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  cleigyman  ;  whereas,  on  the  present  system,  it  seems 
perfectly  hopeless  by  any  subscriptions  in  one  generation  to  provide  both 
clergymen  and  churches  in  numbers  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  yon  with  my  6pinions,  which  1  am  aware 
are  of  no  importance  to  yon,  did  I  not  wish  to  explain  the  reason  which 
makes  me,  in  such  cases,  always  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  minister  rather  than  to  the  builciing. 


CCXII.     TO  THE   KEV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  DvMBilMr  99,  I83U. 

I  retained  the  benefit  of  my  continental  tour  throughout 

the  half-year,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  end  of  it,  after  the  examination,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  not  entitled  to  my  vacation,  because  I  was  so  peifectly  un- 
tired  by  my  past  work.    This  alone  could  tell  yon  that  the  school  had 

gone  on  quietly,  as  indeed  was  the  case It  seems  to  me  that 

people  are  not  enough  aware  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society  absolutely 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  worlds — ^with  a  population  poor, 
miserable,  and  degraded  in  body  and  mind,  as  much  as  if  they  were  slaves, 
and  yet  called  freemen,  and  having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and 
combining  plans  of  risings,  which  makes  them  ten  times  more  dangerous 
than  slaves.  And  the  hopes  entertained  by  many  of  the  eflfects  to  be  wrought 
by  new  churches  and  schools,  whilst  the  social  evils  of  their  condition  are 
left  uncorrected,  appear  to  me  to  be  utterly  wild.  Meanwhile  here,  as 
usual,  we  seem  to  be  in  another  world,  for  the  quietness  of  the  valleys  and 
the  comparative  comfort  and  independence  of  this  population  are  a  de- 
lightful contrast  to  what  one  finds  almost  every  where  else.  We  have 
had  heavy  rains  and  a  flood,  but  now  both  are  gone,  and  the  weather  is 
beautiful,  and  the  country  most  magnificent — snow  on  all  the  high  hills, 
but  none  on  the  low  hills  or  in  the  valleys. 


CCXItt.     TO  JAMBS  MARSHALL,  ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Juoary  1, 1840. 
I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  more  infor- 
mation, but  I  think  lam  not  wrong  in  wishing  to  secure  a  more  extensive 
and  nnivereal  co-operation,  before  any  thing  is  ventured  remedially.— I 
wonld  join  half  a  doien  men,  or  even  fewer,  if  the  ol^t  be  merely  to 
collect  and  circulate  fiiets  such  as  may  fix  the  public  attention  ;  but,  if  more 
be  proposed  to  be  done,  I  dread  the  thing's  assoming  a  party  character, 
snd  I  could  not  myself  underuke  tossnction  a  sort  of  political  mission  sys- 
tem, without  knowing  more  exactly  than  I  can  well  expect  to  know,  the 
characten  and  discretion  and  opinions  of  the  agents  to  be  employnd.    And, 
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even  if  I  could  depend  on  these,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  sac* 
cesBfol,  for  the  evil  ia  far  deeper,  aa  I  believe,  than  can  be  cored  withoat 
the  aid  of  the  Government  and  Legielatore.  I  qaite  agree  with  you  in 
the  wisdom  of  forming  local  societies  and  a  general  Central  Society ;  and 
I  should  wish  the  local  societies  to  consist  of  men  of  all  classes,  including 
certainly  the  working  classes ;  every  possible  information  collected  by 
mch  societies  woold  be  most  valuable,  but  why  should  they  go  on  to  the 
&rther  step  of  endeavouring  by  tracts  or  missionaries  to  influence  the  mass 
of  the  working  classes,  or  to  propose  remedies  ?  For  instance,  in  Leeds  I 
can  conceive  that  benevolent  men  among  the  highest  Conservatives,  and 
among  the  clergy  especially,  would  join  a  society  which  really  only  sought 
to  collect  information ;  but  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  if  it  endeavour- 
ed to  do  more,  because  the  diflerences  of  opinion  between  you  and  them 
render  it  impossible  tor  you  to  dgree  in  what  you  should  disseminate. 
The  Society  would  therefore  consist,  I  think,  exclusively  of  men  of  whut 
is  called  the  Liberal  party,  and  principally  of  DissenterB ;  and  this  would 
be,  I  think,  a  great  pity,  and  would  cripple  our  operations  sadly.  I  con- 
fess I  am  very  suspicious  of  bodies  of  men  belonging  all  to  one  party,  even 
although  that  party  be  the  one  with  which  I  should  in  the  main  myself 
agree,  and  for  this  reason,  I  as  little  like  the  composition  of  the  University 
of  London  as  I  do  that  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


CCXIV.      TO  THE  REV.  J.   HEARN. 

Fox  How,  Ambleside,  Janaaiy  5,  18401 
I  must  not  let  more  of  my  time  at  Fox  How  pass  away  without  writing 
to  you,  for  I  wish  much  to  know  how  you  are,  and  how  yon  bear  the  winter. 
Your  letter  of  September  7th,  gave  me  a  better  account  of  yon  than  your 
former  note  had  done,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  yon  were  better. 
Still  you  did  not  write  as  if  yon  were  quite  well,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
of  any  disorder  or  languor  hanging  about  you,  however  slight ;  for  you  are 
not  old  enough  to  feel  any  natural  decay,  and  slight  indisposition  requires 
to  be  watched,  lest  it  should  become  serious.  But  I  love  to  think  of  the 
qniet  of  Hatford  for  you,  which,  if  your  complaints  are  bodily  merely,  must 
be  very  good  for  you  ;  if  you  feel  any  nervousness  or  oppression  of  spirits, 
then  I  suspect  a  little  more  of  the  stir  of  life  would  be  very  good  for  you  ; 
and  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Heam  and  your  little 
ones  at  Rugby,  where  you  might  have  enough  of  movement  around  you, 
and  yet  might  be  yourself  as  much  at  rest  as  you  chose.  I  sometimes 
think,  that  if  I  were  at  all  in  nervous  spirits,  the  solemn  beauty  of  this 
valley  would  be  almost  overwheUning,  and  that  brick  streets  and  common 
hedgerows  would  be  better  for  me  ;  just  as  now,  whilst  my  life  is  neces- 
sarily so  stirring,  and  my  health  so  good,  there  \b  an  extreme  delight  in  the 
peacefulness  of  our  life  here,  and  in  the  qniet  of  all  around  as.  Last  night 
we  were  out  on  the  gravel  walk  for  neariy  half  an  hoar,  watching  the 
northern  lights.  I  never  saw  them  so  beautifal ;  the  sky  in  the  north  be* 
hind  the  mountains  was  all  of  a  silvery  light,  while  in  other  parts  it  was 
dark  as  usual,  and  all  set  with  its  stars ;  then,  from  the  mass  of  light  be- 
fore us,  there  shot  up  continually  long  white  pillars  or  needles,  reaching  to 
the  zenith  ;  and  then  again,  fleeces  of  light  would  be  quivering  like  a 
pulse  all  over  the  sky,  tUl  they  died  away  in  the  fiir  south.  And  to-day 
there  is  not  a  cload  to  be  seen,  and  the  mountain  befiMPe  oar  windows  re- 
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fleets  the  mui's  light  apoo  at  like  a  gnat  minor,  we  oamhee  being  in 

the  shade,  for  the  mm  soon  sets  on  this  side  of  the  Talley 

P.  S Have  yoa  seen  Taylor's  book  on  £ariy  Christisnity  ? 

With  much  sllowance  for  an  unpleasant  manner,  and  some  other  faults, 
yet  I  think  he  is  right  in  his  main  point,  that  the  question  at  issue  is  really 

one  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church  system Because  I  beUeve 

the  New  Testament  to  represent  Christianity  truly,  therefore  I  reject  the 
Church  system,  and  I  think  that  the  Church  of  England  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  the  same  reason.  But  that  the  Church  has  always  preserv- 
ed the  Cl^tian  doctrine  in  other  points,  and  much  of  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian hollneas,  I  acknowledge  thankfully ;  and  therefore,  although  I  think 
that  in  one  point  Antichrist  was  in  the  Church  from  the  first  century,  yet 
God  forbid  that  I  should  call  the  Church  Antichrist.  It  preserved  much 
truth  and  much  hojineas,  with  one  fatal  error,  subversive,  indeed,  in  its 
consequences,  both  of  truth  and  goodness,  but  which  has  not  always  de- 
veloped its  full  consequences,  nor  was  even  distinctly  conscious  of  its  own 
ground.  But  that  the  modem  Newmanites  are  far  worse  than  the  early 
Church  writers  is  certain,  and  many  of  their  doctrines  are  disclaimed  and 
condemned  by  those  writers  ;  only  in  their  peculiar  system,  they  are  the 
development  of  that  system  which,  in  the  early  Church,  existed  in  the  bud 
only ;  and  which,  as  being  directly  opposed  to  our  Lord's  religion,  ss 
taught  by  Him  and  His  Apostles,  I  call  Antichrist. 

CCXY.      TO  J.   C.   PLATT,   ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Jftonuy  151,  J840. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you  ;  your  last  letter  to 
me  being  dated,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  nearly  a  year  ago.  But  I  intended 
to  write  to  you  from  this  place  in  the  summer ;  and  then  my  stay  here 
was  so  short,  that  I  had  no  time  for  any  thing,  the  greater  part  of  my 
holidays  having  been  passed  on  the  Continent. 

I  think  that  I  have  to  thank  yon  for  introducing  so  much  of  my  little 
Lecture,  on  the  Division  of  Knowledge,  into  the  Penny  Magazine.  I  print- 
ed it,  thinking  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the  members  of  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions ;  but  having  printed  it  at  Rugby,  and  no  publisher  having  an 
interest  in  it,  and  it  not  having  been  advertised,  it  has  had,  I  suppose,  but 
a  very  limited  circulation.  I  was  very  glad  therefore  to  see  such  large 
extracts  from  it  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  which  must  have  brought  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  readera,  although  pertiaps  not  exactly  of  that  claa  for 
whom  I  most  designed  it. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  yon  can  give  me  good  accounts  of  yourself  and 
all  your  family.  Our  life  goes  on  with  very  little  variety  beyond  its  own 
even  alternations  oi  vacation  and  half-year ;  and  I  could  be  too  happy  if 
private  comfort  did  not  seem  almost  inconsistent  with  justice,  while  the 
state  of  public  affairs  is  so  troubled.  If  you  see  the  Herts  Refonner,  you 
will  have  observed  that  I  have  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  write 
on  my  old  subject,  and  latterly  I  have  been  trying  to  form  a  Society  to 
collect  information,  and  draw  public  attention  to  t^  question.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  very  great,  but  I  do  hope  that  something  will  be  done,  for  I 
see  that  men  are  interested  in  the  question  who  have  a  personal  interest 
in  manufactures,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people. 
Such  men  may  really  do  great  good,  but  I  can  do  nothing  mors  than  pull 
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the  beD,  as  it  werci  and  try  to  give  the  alann  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  Mr.  Giirs  speech  the  other  day  in 
answer  to  — .  I  do  not  know  how  yon  find  it,  but  for  myself  I  can- 
not go  cordially  along  with  the  Radical  party,  philosophical  or  otherwise, 
even  on  points  where  in  the  main  I  agree  with  them.  They  all  seem  to 
me  more  or  less  ovemin  with  two  things,  Benthaminn  and  Political 
ESconomy  ;  and  Bentham  I  have  always  thought  a  bad  man,  and  also,  as 
Carlyle  called  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine, "  a  bore  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude." I  believe  I  agree  with  the  Radicals  as  to  the  mischief  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  yet  I  cannot  think  but  that  the  Chartists  have  some  reason  in  their 
complaint,  that  the  clamour  about  the  Com  Laws  is  rather  leading  men 
off  on  a  £il8e  scent,  and  that  the  Repeal  will  not  benefit  the  working  man 
so  much  as  it  is  expected.  You  will  not,  however,  suspect  me  of  think- 
ing that  the   true  scent  is  to  be  found  in  following 's  notions  of 

universal  suffrage  and  universal  plunder.  He  and  his  companions  con- 
tinually remind  me  of  daves,  of  men  so  bmtalized  by  their  seclonon  from 
the  pale  of  society,  that  they  have  lost  all  value  for  the  knowledge  and 
morality  of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  really  no  more  ideas  of  the  use 
to  be  made  of  all  the  manifold  inventions  and  revelations  of  six  thousand 
yean,  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dog  had  of  the  value  of  his  master's  prob- 
lems. The  cry  against  property  is  just  the  cry  of  a  slave,  who,  being  in- 
capable of  holding  any  thing  himself  as  his  own,  has  no  notion  of  any 
harm  in  stealing, — stealing,  in  fact,  is  hardly  a  word  in  his  language.  It 
is  certain,  I  suppose,  that  a  certain  moral  and  social  training  are  neces^ 
sary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  truths  which,  to  those  who  have 
had  that  training,  are  the  very  life  of  their  life.  And  again,  there  is  a 
conrae  of  training  bo  mischievous,  and  degradation  and  distress  arevucb 
a  curse,  as  absolutely  to  make  men  believe  a  lie,  and  to  take  away  that 
Gonunon  standing  ground  of  a  general  sense  of  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  on  which  we  meet  uncorrupted  ignorance,  and  so  are  able  to  lead 
it  on  to  a  sense  of  the  purest  truths  and  the  highest.  You  mentioned 
Laing's  book  on  Norway  to  me.  I  have  got  it,  and  like  it  very  much ;  but 
it  is  easier  to  admire,  and  almost  envy,  the  example  of  Norwegian  society, 
than  to  apply  it  to  our  own  state  here.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me 
if  your  experience  and  observation  have  led  yon  to  look  on  mattera  more 
hopefiiUy  ;  and  yet  no  man  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do  the  vast  amount 
of  goodness  and  energy  which  we  have  amongst  us.  How  noble,  after 
all,  is  the  sight  of  these  Trials  for  high  treason.  Such  deliberation  and 
dignity,  and  perfect  fiumefls,  and  even  gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  law,  in  dealing  with  guilt  so  recent,  so  great,  and  so 
palpable.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  without  hope  that,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, we  may  get  over  our  evils,  although  I  own  that  with  me  that  fear  is 
stronger  than  hope. 

GCZTI.      TO  THOMAS  CABLYLB,   SSQ. 

Rofbf ,  Jtaoary,  1840. 
A  note  of  yours  to  our  common  acquaintance,  Mr.  James  Marshall, 
famishes,  I  believe,  the  only  shadow  of  a  pretence  which  I  could  claim 
for  addressing  yon,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society.  But  I 
should  be  asfaAmed,  to  yon  above  all  men,  to  avail  myself  of  a  mere  pre- 
tence ;  and  my  true  reason  for  addressing  yon  is  because  I  believe  you 
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sympathize  with  me  on  that  most  important  subject,  the  wellate  of  the 
poorer  claasea,  and  because  I  know,  trom  your  History  of  the  French 
ReTolution,  that  yon  understand  the  real  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  which  so  many  appear  to  me  neither  to  comprehend  nor  to  feel. 

I  have  been  trjring,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form  a  Society,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  collect  information  as  to  every  point  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  it  by  every  possible  means,  whether  by  the  press  or  by  yeariy  or  quar- 
terly meetings.  And  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  good  men  of  all  parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  necessary  condition  that  the 
Society  should  broach  no  theories,  and  propose  no  remedies  ;  that  it  should 
simply  collect  information,  and  rouse  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  subject.  You  know  full  well  that  wisdom  in 
the  higher  sense  and  practical  knowledge  are  rarely  found  in  the  same 
man  ;  and,  if  any  theory  be  started,  which  contains  something  not  suited 
to  practice,  all  the  so-called  practical  men  cry  out  against  the  folly  of  all 
theories,  and  conclude  themselves,  and  lead  the  vulgar  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  because  one  particular  remedy  has  been  prescribed  ignorantly,  no 
remedy  is  needed,  or  at  least  none  is  practicable. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  are  writing  on  Chartism,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  you  have 
any  definite  notions  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  fearful  evils  of  our 
social  condition,  or  whether  you,  like  myself,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mischief,  and  are  inclined  to  say,  like  the  Persian  fetalist 
in  Herodotus,  ij^Bivrii  6iw9i  iroXXd  i^poviovra  /fi^^lyof  KparUtp. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about  a  Society,  and 
woulf  gladly  be  guided  by  wiser  men  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  But 
I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  mistaken  as  to  this,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
England  at  this  moment  was  never  yet  paralleled  in  history ;  and  though 
I  hkve  no  stake  on  the  country  as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  yet  I  have 
a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose,  either 
for  them  or  myself,  all  those  thousand  ties,  so  noble  and  so  sacred  and  so 
dear,  which  bind  us  to  our  country,  as  she  was  and  as  she  is,  with  all  her 
imperfections  and  difficulties.  If  yon  think  that  any  thing  can  be  done, 
which  could  interest  any  other  persons  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  delighted 
Co  give  aid  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  I  owe 
you  many  apologies  for  writing  thus  to  a  perfect  stranger, — but  ever  since 
I  read  your  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  longed  to  become 
acquainted  with  you  ;  because  I  found  in  that  book  an  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  history,  such  as  it  delighted  my  heart  to  meet  with  ; 
and,  having  from  a  child  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  read  pretty  largely  about  it,  I  was  somewhat  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  your  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom 
of  your  judgments.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  ag^e  with  you  in  all  these  ;  in 
some  instances  I  could  differ  very  decidedly ;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the 
book,  as  well  as  its  singular  eloquence  and  poetry,  was  such  a  treasure 
to  me  as  I  have  rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at  aU  likely  to  meet  with 
again.  ^— - 

CCXTII.      TO  JAMES  MARSHALL,   BSCU 

Fox  Bow,  Jtnasiy  93, 1810. 
^  thank  yon  much  for  your  last  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  attach  a 
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great  value  to  mch  oommimicatioiia  fix>m  yoa.  The  adieme  of  a  news- 
paper I  actually  tried  myself  nine  years  ago,  and  spent  above  two  hundred 
pounds  upon  it.  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  I  could  keep  up  a 
newspaper ;  but  I  was  willing  to  bell  the  cat,  hoping  that  some  who  were 
able  might  take  up  what  I  had  begun.  But  no  one  did,  and  the  thing 
died  a  natural  death  at  the  end  of  two  months.  I  feel,  however,  so 
strongly  the  desirableness  of  such  an  attempt,  that  I  am  ready  again  to 
contribute  money  or  writing,  or  both,  to  the  same  cause ;  and  I  should  be 
doubly  glad  if  we  could  effsct  both  the  objects  you  qteak  of,  a  daily  paper 
and  a  weekly  one.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  desirable  that  at  this  point 
I  should  make  somewhat  of  a  confession  of  my  political  fiuth  to  yon,  that 
you  may  know  how  far  my  views  would  coincide  with  yours. 

My  diffeiences  with  the  Liberal  party  would  turn,  I  think,  chiefly  on 
two  points.  First,  I  agree  with  Cariyle,  in  thinking  that  they  greatly 
over-estimate  Bentham,  and  also  that  they  overrate  the  Political  EScono- 
mists  generally  ;  not  that  I  doubt  the  ability  of  those  writers,  or  the  truth 
of  their  conclusions,  as  far  as  regards  their  own  science, — ^but  I  think  that 
the  summum  bonum  of  their  science,  and  of  human  life,  are  not  identical ; 
and,  therefore,  many  questions  in  which  free  trade  is  involved,  and  the 
advantages  of  large  capital,  &c.,  though  perfectly  simple  in  an  economicid 
point  of  view,  become,  when  considered  politically,  very  complex  ;  and 
the  economical  good  is  very  often  from  a  neglect  of  other  points  made  in 
practice  a  direct  social  evil. 

But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much  than  this :  I  look  to  the 
fiill  development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  perfect  form,  as  the  king- 
dom of  Grod,  for  the  most  effectual  removal  of  all  evil,  and  promotion  of 
all  good:  and  I  can  understand  no  perfect  Church,  or  perfect  State, 
without  their  blending  into  one  in  this  ultimate  form.  I  believe,  &r- 
ther,  that  our  fiithers  at  the  Reformation  stumbled  accidentally,  or  rather 
were  unconsciously  led  by  Grod's  Providence,  to  the  declaration  of  the 
great  principle  of  diis  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  Supremacy ; — 
which  is,  in  fitct,  no  other  than  an  sssertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  or  Christian  society  over  the  clergy,  and  a  denial  of  that  which  I 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  falsehoods  ever  broached^ — that 
the  government  of  the  Christian  Church  is  vested  by  divine  right  in  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  dose  corporation  of  bishops  and  presbyters^ — whether 
one  or  more,  makes  no  difference,-— is  and  ever  ought  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  Church.  Holding  this  doctrine  as  the  very  cor- 
ner stone  of  all  my  political  belief,  I  am  equally  opposed  to  Popery,  High 
Churchism,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteries,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  to  all  the  Independents,  and  advocates  of  the  separation,  as  they  call 
it,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  other  ;  the  first  setting  up  a  Priesthood  in 
the  place  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  lowering  neoesnrily  the  objects  of 
Law  and  Government,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  sjrstem  of  police, 
while  they  profess  to  wish  to  make  the  Church  purer.  And  my  fondness 
for  Greek  and  German  literature  has  made  me  very  keenly  alive  to  the 
mental  defects  of  the  Dissenters  as  a  body ;  the  characteristic  fiiults  of  the 
English  mind, — narrowness  of  view,  and  a  want  of  learning  and  a  sound 
critical  spirit, — being  exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost  in 
caricature.  It  is  nothing  but  painful  to  me  to  feel  this ;  because  no  man 
appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  many  great  services  which  the  Dissenters 
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have  rendered,  both  to  the  geneiml  CMne  of  Ghriadftidtf » and  especially  to 
the  cauBe  of  juatice  and  good  goTernmeot  in  oar  own  country ;  and  my 
sense  of  the  &r  less  ezcosable  eirora,  and  almost  uniformly  mischieToos 
conduct  of  the  High  Church  party,  is  aa  strong  as  it  can  be  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  principle  of  Conaervatism  baa  alwajrs  appeared  to  me  to  be 
not  only  foolish,  but  to  be  actually  frlo  de  se :  it  destroya  what  it  lovea, 
because  it  will  not  mend  it.  But  I  cordially  agree  with  Niebohr^ — who 
in  all  such  questions  is  to  me  the  greateat  of  all  authorities ;  becanae,  to- 
gether with  an  ability  equal  to  the  highest,  he  had  an  universal  knowledge 
of  political  history,  hi  more  profound  than  waa  erer  possessed  by  any 
other  man, — that  erery  new  inatitution  should  be  but  a  fuller  deyelopment 
of,  or  an  addition  to,  what  already  exists ;  and  that  if  thinga  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  in  a  country,  that  all  its  past  hiatory  and  aasodationa 
are  cast  away  as  merely  bad.  Reform  in  such  a  country  is  impossil^e.  I 
believe  it  to  be  necessary,  and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular  power  in  a 
state  should,  in  the  perfection  of  things,  be  paramount  to  every  other ;  but 
this  supremacy  need  not,  and  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  absolute ;  and 
monarehy,  and  an  aristocracy  of  births — aa  distinguished  from  one  of 
wealth  or  of  office^— appear  to  me  to  be  two  precious  elements  which 
still  exist  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  loae  which,  as  has  been  done 
unavoidably  in  America,  would  be  rather  our  insanity  than  our  misfor- 
tune. But  the  insolencies  of  our  aristocracy  no  one  feels  more  keenly 
than  I  do :  the  scandaloua  exemption*  of  the  peers  from  all  ignominious 
punishments  short  of  deaths — so  that  for  a  most  aggravated  manslaughter 
a  peer  muat  escape  altogether,  as  the  old  Lord  Byron  did,  or  as  the  Ducheas 
of  Kingston  did,  for  bigamy : — ^the  inaolent  piactioe  of  allowing  peen  to 
vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their  honour,  while  other  men  vote  on  their 
oath ;  the  abaurdity  of  proxy  voting,  and  aome  other  things  of  the  same 
nature.  All  theory  and  all  experience  show,  that  if  a  system  goea  on  un- 
reformed,  it  is  not  then  reformed,  but  destroyed.  And  so,  I  believe,  it  will 
be  with  our  Ariatocracy  and  our  Cfaureh  ;  becauae  I  fear  that  neither  will 
be  wise  in  time.  But  still,  looking  upon  both  aa  positive  blessings—and 
capable — the  latter  espedally— of  doing  good  that  can  be  done  by  no 
other  means,  I  love  and  would  maintain  both,  not  as  a  concession  or  a 
eompromiae,  but  precisely  wiUi  the  same  seal  that  i  would  reform  both, 
and  enlarge  the  privilegea  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  die 
community.  As  to  your  difference  of  opinion  with  Carlyle  about  the 
craving  for  political  rigfata,  I  agree  with  you  fully.  But  I  think  that,  be- 
fore distiass  has  once  got  in,  a  people  whose  phyaioal  wants  are  well  sup- 
plied, may  be  kept  for  cenmriea  by  a  government  without  a  desire  for 
political  power :  but,  when  the  ranks  immediately  above  them  have  been 
long  contending  earnestly  for  thia  very  power,  and  phyaieal  distreas  makea 
them  impatient  of  their  actual  condition,  then  men  are  apt,  I  think,  to  at- 
tach even  an  over-value  to  the  political  remedy:  and  it  is  then  quite  too 
late  to  try  to  fatten  them  into  obedience :  other  parta  of  their  nature  have 
learnt  to  desire,  and  will  have  their  desire  gratified. 


1)  This,  lo  Ikr  as  il  if  hen  eoinotljr  •tatad,  wu  aboliihsd  bj  4  4  S  Viet. 
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OCXVIII.     TO  SIR  THOMAS  PASLBT,  BART. 

Fox  HoWf  Jaaoarj  fiS,  IMO. 

-On  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  I  met ,  as  to  the 

matter  of  fact,  maintaining  that  the  difierencea  of  interpretation  are  very 
few  in  numher  ;  and  that  many  of  the  greatest  points  at  issue  are  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  are  argued  upon 
other  grounds  ;  and  that  where  the  Scripture  ia  really  difficult,  there  the 
boasted  authority  of  the  Church  gives  no  help,  —  the  early  Christian 
writers  having  been  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  ourselves,  when  they  did 
not  attempt  to  clear  themselves  by  mere  guesses,  and  those  generally 

very  bad  ones I  have  been  working  hard  every  morning  at  my 

History,  and  have  wanted  the  evenings  for  my  letters  ;  so  that  we  really 
declined  dining  out  after  the  firet  half  of  oar  stay.  The  second  volume 
is  now  finished,  and  I  have  written  besides  four  Sermons,  three  Letters  to 
the  Herts  Reformer,  and  letters  of  other  sorts,  of  course,  ¥rithottt  number. 
I  have  had  a  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr.  James  Marshall, 
about  our  plan  of  a  Society  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  information 
about  the  poorer  classes :  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  question.  Indeed, 
it  ie  only  a  wonder  to  me  that  every  one  is  not  energetic  on  this  matter ; 
but  the  security  of  those  who  were  "  buying,  selling,  planting,  and  build- 
ing,  and  knew  not  till  the  ilood  came,  and  swept  them  all  away,"  is  to 
be  repeated,  I  suppose,  or  rather  will  be  repeated,  before  each  of  our 
Lord's  comings,  be  they  as  many  as  they  may.  I  have  often  thought  of 
New  Zealand,  and  if  they  would  make  you  Governor  and  me  Bishop,  I 
would  go  out,  I  think,  to-morrow, — ^not  to  return  after  so  many  yean, 
but  to  Uve  and  die  there,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  rearing  any  hope- 
ful form  of  society.  I  have  actually  got  200  acres  in  New  Zealand,  and 
I  confess  that  my  thoughts  often  turn  thitherward  ;  but  that  vile  popula« 
tion  of  runaway  convicts  and  otherB,  who  infest  the  country,  deter  me 
more  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  days  of  Roman  Proconsuls  are  over, 
who  knew  so  well  bow  to  clear  a  country  of  such  nuisances.  Now,  I 
suppose  they  will,  as  they  find  it  convenient,  come  in  and  settle  down 
quietly  amongst  the  colonists,  as  Morgan  did  at  Kingston ;  and  the 
ruffian  and  outlaw  of  yesterday  becomes  to-day,  according  to  our  Jacobin 
notions  of  citizenship,  a  citizen,  and  perhaps  a  magistrate  and  a  legislator. 
I  imagine  that  the  Jamaica  society  has  never  recovered  the  mixture  of 
Buccaneer  blood,  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  colonial  societies  become  so 
early  corrupted,  because  all  the  refuse  of  old  societies  find  such  easy 
access  into  them. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  like  my  Prophecy  Sermons :  the 
points  in  particular  on  which  I  did  not  wish  to  enter,  if  I  could  help  it, 
but  which  very  likely  I  shall  be  forced  to  touch  on,  relate  to  the  latter 
chapters  of  Daniel,  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  a  clear  exception  to  my 
canon  of  interpretation,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  spiritual  meaning 
made  out  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  South.  But  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  most  certainly  a  very  late 
work,  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and  the  pretended  prophecy  about 
the  Kings  of  Grecia  and  Persia,  and  of  the  North  and  South,  is  mere 
history,  like  the  poetical  prophecies  in  Virgil  and  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
you  can  trace  distinctly  the  date  when  it  was  written,  because  the  events 
up  to  the  datt  ars  given  with  historical  minuteness,  totally  unlike  the 
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chancter  of  red  Proplieey ;  and  beyond  that  date  all  ia  hnaginary.  It 
ia  curious  that  wben  there  waa  so  allowed  a  proof  of  the  eziatence  of 
apocrsrphal  writinga,  under  the  name  of  the  book  of  Danielr— aa  the 
Stories  of  the  apocryphal  Esther,  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon/-* 
Uiose  should  haye  been  rejected,  because  they  were  only  known  in  the 
Greek  translation,  and  the  reat,  because  it  happened  to  be  in  Chaldee, 
was  received  at  once  in  the  lump,  and  defended  as  a  matter  of  &ith. 
But  the  self-same  criticism  which  has  established  the  authenticity  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  against  all  questionings,  does,  I  think,  equally  prove  the 
non-authenticity  of  great  part  of  Daniel :  that  there  may  be  genuine 
fragments  in  it,  is  very  likely. 

OCXIX.     TO  ARGBDEACON  BARB. 

Fox  How,  Jiouary  96,  IMS. 
The  Penny  postage  will  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  question, 
which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  to  you. 
Wordsworth,  I  think,  told  me  on  your  authority,  that  Niebuhr  had  spoken 
with  strong  disrespect  of  Coleridge's  Church  and  State.  Now,  as  1  re- 
spect Coleridge  exceedingly,  it  pains  me  to  think  that  Niebuhr  should 
speak  with  actual  disrepect  of  any  work  of  his  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  thst 
his  habit  of  criticism  was  generally  mild  and  considerate.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coleridge's  Church  and  State  does  seem  to  me  to  be  historically 
very  faulty,  and  this  Niebuhr  would  feel,  I  doubt  not,  very  keenly.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  Niebuhr's  judgment  of  the  book  really  was,  and  on 

what  it  was  founded  ?* You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  think,  that 

the  volumes  of  Thiriwall's  Grrece  seem  to  me  to  improve  as  the  work 
advances,  lliere  never  could  be  a  doabt  as  to  the  learning  and  good 
aense  of  the  book  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  in  feeling  and  ani- 
mation, and  to  be  now  a  very  delightful  hiatory,  as  well  aa  a  very  valua- 
ble one Mr.  Maurice  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  ssy  that  he 

had  sent  to  Rugby,  for  me,  the  first  number  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 
I  could  not  thank  him„  because  I  did  not  know  his  address,  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  appear  inattentive  to  a  man  whom  I  respect  so  highly  aa 
I  do  Mr.  Maurice. 


CCXX.      TO   W.   W.   BULL,  ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Janotry  M,  1840. 
We  are  going  to  leave  this  place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday ;  and  I 
confess  that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  aee  the  preparations  for  our  de- 
parture, for  it  ia  like  going  out  of  a  very  quiet  cove  into  a  very  rough 
aea ;  and  I  am  every  year  approaching  nearer  to  that  time  of  life  when 
rest  is  more  welcome  than  exertion.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  what  is  at 
atake  on  that  rough  sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  lie  in  harbour  idly ;. 
and  indeed  I  do  yearn  more  than  I  can  say  to  be  able  io  render  some 
aervice  where  service  is  so  greatly  needed.  It  is  when  I  indulge  such 
wishes  moat  keenly,  and  only  then,  that  strong  political  differences  be- 
tween my  friends  and  myself  are  really  pain&  ;  because  I  feel  Uiat  not 

1)  Thii  qoMtion  baa  been  ioierted  merely  u  «d  illmitration  of  tbe  jeeloaiy  with 
wbidi  he  reMTded  tbe  repatatiooe  of  men  whom  he  really  rerereneed.    It  doea  not 
vpear  tbat  Nlobobr  had  pranoiraetd  any  deliberate  opinkm  oo  the  ra^tct. 
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only  ooald  we  not  act  together,  bat  then  would  be  no  ijinpftthy  the 
moment  I  were  to  ezpreae  any  thing  beyond  a  general  sense  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  in  which  I  soppoee  all  good  men  must  share. 

GCXXI.      TO  MR»  JUSTICE   COLEBIDGB. 

Fox  How,  JaaoMy  96^  1840. 

We  left  Rngby  this  time  so  early,  that  yonr  letter  followed  me  down 
here,  and  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  answering  it  before  we  go  away, 
which,  alas!  most  be  to-morrow  moniing.  We  talk  of  going  to  Nor- 
wich for  a  few  days,  to  see  the  Stanleys,  and  to  Cambridge,  before  we 
settle  at  Rugby ;  and  reolly,  in  these  most  tronbloos  times,  it  seems  more 
than  is  allowable,  to  be  living,  as  we  are  here,  in  a  place  of  so  mnch  rest 
and  beauty. 

Yonr  letter  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  have  thought  orer  what 
yon  say  very  often.  Yet  I  believe  that  no  man's  mind  has  ever  been 
more  consciously  influenced  by  others  than  mine  has  been  in  the  coarse 
of  my  life,  from  the  time  that  I  first  met  you  at  Corpus.  I  doubt  whether 
you  ever  submitted  to  another  with  the  same  complete  deference  as  I  did 
to  you  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  So,  afterwards,  I  looked  up  to 
Davison  with  exceeding  reverence, — and  to  Whately.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  Keble  himself  has  lived  on  in  more  habitual  respect  and  admiration 
than  I  have,  only  the  objects  of  these  feelings  have  been  very  diffi»rent. 
At  this  day,  I  could  sit  at  Bunsen's  feet,  and  drink  in  vrisdora  vrith  almost 
intense  reverence.  But  I  cannot  reverence  the  men  whom  Keble  rever- 
ences, and  how  does  he  feel  to  Luther  and  Milton  ?  It  gives  me  no  pain 
and  no  scruple  whatever  to  differ  from  those  whom,  af^er  the  most  delib- 
erate judgment  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  find  to  be  worthy  of  admiration. 
Nor  does  their  number  afllect  me,  when  all  are  manifestly  under  the 
same  influences,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  a  master  spirit,  fitted  to  lead 
amongst  men.  But  with  wise  men  in  the  way  of  their  wisdom,  it  would 
give  me  very  great  pain  to  differ ;  I  can  say  that  truly  with  regard  to 
your  Uncle,  even  more  with  regafd  to  Niebuhr.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
subject  on  which  I  have  maintained  really  a  paradox^ — ^that  is,  on  which 
I  have  presumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  the  concurring  judgment 
of  wise  men,  and  I  trust  I  never  should  do  it.  But  it  is  surely  not  pre- 
sumption to  prefer  a  foreign  authority  to  one  nearer  home,  when  both  are 
in  themselves  perfectly  equal.  For  instance^— euppoee  that  any  point  in 
English  Law,  although  steadily  defended  by  English  lawyers,  was  at  va- 
riance no  less  decidedly  with  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  jurists  and  philoeophers  of  other  coontries^ — ^there 
can  be  no  presumption,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  taking  either  side  strongly 
according  as  a  man's  convictions  may  be  ;  nor  ought  one  to  be  taxed  with 
disrespect  of  authority  in  either  case ;  because,  although  one  may  be 
treating  some  great  men  as  clearly  wrong,  yet  other  men  no  less  great 
have  justified  us  in  doing  so.  Perhaps  this  conseiouaness  of  the  actually 
disputed  character  of  many  points  in  theology  and  politics  rendered  it 
early  imposnble  to  my  mind  to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  into  any  one  set 
of  opinions ;  the  choice  was  not  left  me  to  do  oo.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
strong  Tory  ftimily ;  the  first  impreniona  of  my  own  mind  shook  my 
merely  received  impressions  to  pieces,  and  at  Winchester  I  was  well  nigh 
a  Jacobin.     At  sixteen,  when  I  went  np  to  Oxford,  all  the  infloences  of 
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the  plaoe  whlck  I  knvod  exoeedingly,  you  inflvenee  tbove  all,  Uew  my 
Jwoobiaiim  to  pieoes,  and  made  me  again  a  T017.  I  naed  to  speak  strong 
Toryism  in  the  old  Attic  Soeiety,  and  greedily  did  I  read  Clarendon  with 
all  Uie  sympathy  of  a  thorough  royalist.  Then  came  the  peace,  when 
Napoleon  was  pot  down,  and  the  TotieS  had  it  their  own  way.  Nothing 
shook  my  Tonrian  laore  than  the  strong  Tory  sentiments  that  I  used  to  hear 
at  ,  though  I  liked  the  fiunily  exceedingly.  Bat  I  heard  language  at 
which  my  organ  of  jostioe  stood  aghast,  and  which,  the  more  I  read  of 
the  Bible,  seemed  to  me  more  and  more  unchristian.  I  could  not  bat  go 
on  inqairing,  and  I  do  feel  thankful  that  now  and  for  some  years  past  I 
have  been  Uving  not  in  skepticism*  bat  in  a  very  sincere  &ith,  which 
embraces  most  unreservedly  those  great  truths,  divine  and  human,  which 
the  highest  authorities,  divine  and  human,  seem  to  me  concurringly  to 
teach.  I  have  said  this  defensively  only,  for  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  convey 
no  insinttation  against  you  for  not  being  active  in  inquiring  after  truth. 
1  believe  I  never  think  of  yon  but  with  entire  respect  and  admiration, 
and  I  never  talked  with  you  on  any  subject  without  gaining  something,^ 
so  fiu*  am  I  from  venturing  to  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  think  myself 
fonder  of  truth  than  you  are.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  Sermons  on 
Prophecy  ;  I  have  not  v<;intared  to  say  that  the  principle  is  of  umverud 
application,  but  it  is  I  think  very  genertU  ;  and,  in  both  the  cases  which 
you  notice,  I  think  it  ho|jds.  Cyrus  is  said,  in  rosny  commentaries,  to  be 
a  type  of  Christ,  by  which  I  understand  that  the  language  applied  to  him 
]m  hyperbolical,  and  suits  properly  only  Him  who  is  the  real  deliverer  of 
Israel,  snd  conqueror  of  Babylon.  And  the  passage  about  the  **  Virgin 
conceiving,"  dec.,  has  a  manifest  historical  meaning  ss  spplied  to  Isaiah's 
wile ;  the  sign  being  one  of  time,  that  within  the  youth  of  an  infant 
presently  to  be  bom,  Syria  and  Israel  should  be  overthrown.  EUnanuel 
might  improperly  be  the  name  of  a  common  child,  just  as  Jesus  or 
JoSiua  was,  but  both  apply  to  our  Lord,  and  to  Him  only,  in  uneugge- 

rated  strictness The  state  of  the  times  is  so  grievous,  that  it 

really  pierces  through  all  private  happineai,  and  haunts  me  daily  like  a 
personal  calamity.  But  I  suppose  that%s  to  causes  and  cure,  we  should 
somewhat  differ,  though  in  much  surely  we  should  agree.  I  wish  yoar 
son  John  would  come  down  to  see  me  some  day  from  Oxford.  I  shquld 
much  wish  to  see  him,  and  to  observe  how  he  \b  getting  on. 


CCXXII.     TO   8IR   CULLING   E.  SMITH,  BAET. 
(With  raiiieBM  to  a  eorreapMidMnee  is  the  Berti  BelbnMr.) 

Bngby,  Ftbrasry  14,  IMO. 

I  have  two  principal  reasons  which  make  me  unwilling 

to  affix  my  name  to  my  Letten  in  the  Herts  Reformer ,>-one,  as  I  men* 
tioned  before,  because  I  am  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  oonntyv — 
which  to  my  feeUngs  ii  a  reason  of  great  weight :— my  other  reason 
concerns  my  own  particular  profenion,  not  so  much  as  a  clergyman  but 
as  a  schoolmaster.  I  think  if  I  wrote  by  name  in  a  newspaper  puUiriied 
in  another  county,  I  should  be  thought  to  be  stepping  out  of  the  line  of 
my  own  duties,  and  courting  notoriety  as  a  political  writer.  And  this, 
I  think,  I  am  bound  for  the  school's  sake  to  avoid,  unless  there  is  a  clear 
duty  on  the  other  side,  which  I  own  I  cannot  as  yet  perosive  to  exist. 
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I  think  tliat  your  own  case  as  a  gentleman  of  independent  rank  and 
fotone,  and  directly  connected  with  Hertfordahire,  is  ^ery  diflerent  from 
mine  ;  for  no  one  could  charge  you  with  stepping  out  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, or  with  inteifering  without  any  title  to  do  ao  in  the  newspaper  of 
another  connty.  And  as  to  the  reasons  which  yon  urge,  of  setting  an 
example  of  moderation  in  arguing  on  the  question  of  Church  Establish- 
ments, it  seems  to  me  that  the  mischief  of  onr  newspapers  mainly  arises 
from  the  virulent  language  which  men  use  while  writing  anonymously, 
and  that,  as  far  as  example  goes,  this  is  better  reproved  by  temperate 
writings  which  are  also  anonymous.  I  suppose  that  no  man,  writing 
with  ^  name,  would  allow  himself  to  write  in  the  style  which  news- 
paper writeiB  often  use  ;  if  you  and  I  write  with  our  namea,  it  would  be 
no  wonder  at  all  if  we  should  write  moderately ;  but  if  Augur  and  F.  H. 
observe  the  courtesies  and  the  charities  of  life,  which  their  incognito 
might  enable  them  to  cast  aside  if  they  would,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
likely,  as  fer  as  their  letters  are  read,  to  have  a  aalutary  influence,  be- 
cause their  moderation  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  to 
their  real  disapprobation  of  scurrility  and  unfiiimefls.  After  all,  my 
Incognito  is  only  a  very  slight  veil,  and  I  am  more  anxious  to  preserve  it 
in  form  than  in  reality.  I  have  no  objection  to  be  known  as  the  author 
of  my  Letteis,  but  I  would  neither  wish  to  attach  my  name  to  them, 
■or  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Reformer,  fi>V  ihe  reasons  which  1 
have  given  above.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  still 
adhere  to  my  fonner  resolution.  May  I  add  at  the  same  time,  diat  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  expressions  in  your  letter,  and  I  trust 
that  yon  will  have  no  cause  to  recall  your  testimony  to  the  respectfulness 
of  my  language  in  any  of  my  future  Letters.  I  do  respect  sincerely 
every  man  who  writes  with  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

CCXXIII.      *  TO  R.  FOX,  ESQ. 

Eagbj,  Febivary  t1, 1S40. 
I  am  well  persuaded  that  to  a  good  man  with  regard  to  his  choica  of 
one  amidst  several  lines  of  duty,  **  Sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  cnpido."  It 
is  a  part  of  God's  Providence  that  some  men  are  made  to  aee  strongly  the 
claims  of  one  calling,  others  those  of  another.  If,  therefore,  a  man  tells  me 
that  he  feels  bound  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary  to  India,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  grudge  to  India  what  God  seems  to  will  for  her.  A  very  old  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  been  for  some  years  superintendent  of  the  miSBioos  at 
Madras,  is  coming  home  this  spring  for  his  health,  hoping  to  go  out  again 
in  the  autumn  ;  if  your  purpose  is  fixed,  I  should  like  you  to  see  him,  for 
be  would  counsel  you  well  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  efiect  j  but 
on  the  previous  question  itself, — to  go  to  India  or  not, — bis  judgment  must 
be  biassed,  for  he  himself  left  a  very  large  field  of  ministerial  duty  here,  to 
go  out  to  India.  But  whether  you  go  to  India  or  to  any  other  fontgn 
country,  the  first  and  great  point,  I  think,  is  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
edification  of  the  Church  already  in  existence^ — that  is,  the  JBngUih  or 
Christian  societies  as  distinct  from  the  Hindooa.  Unless  the  Engtish  and 
the  half-caste  people  can  be  brought  into  a  good  state,  how  can  you  fsi  on 
with  the  Hindoos?  Again,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  greater  good 
might  be  done  by  joining  a  young  Engliah  settlement,  than  by  missionary 
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work  amoofK  the  heathen.  Every  good  man  going  to  New  Zealand, 
or  to  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  ia  an  in- 
valuable element  in  thoee  societiea;  and  remember  that  they,  after  all, 
moat  be,  by  and  by,  the  great  miflsionariea  to  the  heathen  world,  either 
for  God  or  for  the  Devil. 

But  atill,  do  not  lightly  think  that  any  claimB  can  be  greater  upon  yon 
than  thoee  of  this  Church  and  people  of  England.  It  ia  not  aurely  to  the 
purpoee  to  eay  that  there  are  ten  thousand  clergymen  here,  and  very  few 
in  India.  Do  Uieae  ten  thonaand  clergymen  ail,  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  them,  appreciate  what  they  have  to  do  1  Is  not  the  maas  of  evil  here, 
greater  a  thousand  times  in  its  injurious  effecta  on  the  world  at  large,  than 
all  the  idolatry  of  India  1  and  is  it  less  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  thoee 
concerned  in  it  1  Look  at  the  state  of  your  own  county ;»  and  doee  not 
that  cry  out  as  loud  as  India,  notwithstanding  its  bishop  and  its  golden 
staUs  ?  And  remember — ^that  Uie  Apostles  did  indeed,  or  rather  some  of 
them  did,  spread  the  Goepel  over  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 

but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  wide  difiuaion  once  ;  not  that 

this  difiiision  was  to  go  on  universally  and  always,  although  the  old  * 
Churches  might  be  grievously  wanting  the  aid  of  thoee  who  were  plung- 
ing into  heathen  and  barbarian  countries  to  make  nominal  converts. 

But  beyond  this  bo  man  can  advise  you  ;  you  may  do  good  by  God's 
blessing  any  wherey4-you  will,  I  doubt  not,  serve  him  every  where,— but 
what  you  feel  to  be  your  particular  call,  you  must  alone  determine.  But 
'  do  not  decide  hastily,  for  it  is  an  important  question,  and  if  you  go  and 
then  regiet  it,  time  and  opportunities  will  be  lost.  Yon  know  that  F. 
Newman  went  out  as  a  missibnary  to  Persia,  and  returned,  finding  that 
he  had  judged  his  calling  wrongly.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  at  all  times  glad 
to  adviae  you  to  the  beat  of  my  power,  either  by  letter  or  personally. 

CCZZIV.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Eagby,  March  30, 1840. 
I  would  not  willingly  hme  left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered, 
but  my  time  has  been  even  more  than  usually  engaged.  I  am  sure  that 
if  your  bent  seems  to  be  to  the  work  of  a  Missionary  in  India,  I  would 
not  be  ^be  man  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  It  is  a  Christian  and  a  moat  im- 
portant calling,  and,  though  to  my  own  mind,  certainly,  there  are  othen 
even  more  important,  yet  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that,  by  our 
difierent  impulses,  all  Uie  several  parts  of  His  vineyard  should  be  supplied 
with  laboureiB.  Only,  if  you  do  go  to  India,  still  remember  that  the  great 
work  to  be  done  ia  to  organize  and  purify  Christian  Churches  of  whites 
and  half-castes.  This,  I  believe,  Tucker  would  tell  you,  and  all  other 
men  whose  judgments  can  be  relied  on.  These  must  be  the  nucleus  to 
which  individuals  from  the  natives  will  continually  join  more  and  more, 
aa  diese  become  more  numerous  and  more  respectable.  Otherwise  the 
caste  system  is  an  insnpersble  difficulty ;  you  call  on  a  man  to  leave  all 
his  old  coimejdona,  and  to  become  in&roous  in  their  eyes,  and  yet  have 
no  living  Church  to  offer  him,  where  "  he  shall  receive  Others  and  moth- 
ers, and  brethren  and  sisters,  ^c,  a  hundredfold."  Individual  preaching 
amongst  the  Hindoos,  without  having  a  Church  to  which  to  invite  them, 

1)  DvrhuD. 
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nenw  to  me  the  wildest  of  fi)lHeB.  Remember  how  hi  erery  place,  Panl 
made  t&e  €ivt0tU  the  foundation  of  hie  Chnrch,  and  then  the  idolatrona 
heathens  gathered  loand  these  in  more  or  lees  nomben. 

Again,  if  you  go  out  to  India,  yon  must  be  clear  as  to  questions  of 
Church  government  and  the  so-called  Apostolical  Succession,  which  there 
become  directly  practical  questions.  Are  you  to  look  upon  Lutheran  or- 
dinations, and  Baptists^  or  Independent  baptisms,  as  valid  or  invalid  T 
Are  the  membera  of  non-episcopal  Churches  your  brethren  or  not  7  In 
matters  of  doctrine,  an  opinion,  however  unimportant,  is  either  true  or 
fidse  ;  and  if  false,  he  who  holds  it  is  in  error,  although  the  error  may  be 
so  practically  indifierent  as  to  be  of  no  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  men. 
But  in  matters  of  government,  I  hold  that  there  is  actually  no  right  and 
no  wrong.  Viewed  in  the  large,  as  they  are  seen  in  India,  arid  when 
abstract^  from  the  questions  of  particular  countries,  I  hold  that  one  form 
of  Church  government  is  exactly  as  much  according  to  Christ's  will  as  an- 
other ;  nay,  I  consider  such  questions  as  so.  indifferent,  that,  if  I  thought 
the  government  of  my  neighbour's  Church  better  than  my  own,  I  yet  would 
not,  unless  the  case  were  very  strong,  leave  my  Church  for  his,  because 
habits,  associations,  and  all  those  minor  ties  which  ought  to  burst  asunder 
before  a  great  call,  are  yet  of  more  force,  I  think,  than  a  difference  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  unless  one  be  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  the 

other  very  bad However,  whether  you  think  with  me  or  not, 

the  question  at  any  rate  is  one  of  importance  to  a  man  going  as  mission- 
ary to  India.    Let  me  hear  from  you  again  when  you  can. 

CCXXV.      TO  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN, 
(Than  Pnutitn  Miniiter  at  B«rae.) 

Rnfby,  Fabnimry  95, 1840. 

It  rejoices  me  indeed  to  resume  my  communication  with  you,  and  it  is 
a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  you  are  at  least  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
on  a  river  which  runs  into  our  own  side,  in  the  very  face  of  Father 
Thames.  May  God's  blessing  be  with  you  and  yours  in  your  new  home, 
and  prosper  all  your  works  public  and  private,  and  give  you  health  and 
strength  to  execute  them,  and  to  see  their  fruits  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves. I  am  going  on  in  my  accustomed  way,  in  this  twelfth  year  of  my 
life  at  Rugby,  with  all  about  me,  thank  God,  in  good  health. 

I  have  determined,  after  much  consideration,  to  follow  the 

common  chronology  for  convenience.  To  alter  it  now  seems  as  hopeless 
«8  Hare's  attempt  to  amend  our  English  spelling ;  and  besides  1  cannot 
satisfy  mjrself  that  any  sure  system  of  chronology  is  attainable,  so  that  it 
does  not  seem  worth  while  to  put  all  one's  recollections  in  confusion  for 
the  sake  of  a  result  which  after  all  is  itself  uncertain.  I  have  written  the 
naval  part  of  the  first  Punic  War  with  something  of  an  Englishman's  feel- 
ing, which  I  think  will  make  you  find  that  part  interesting.  I  have  tried 
also  to  make  out  a  sort  of  Domesday  Book  of  Italy  after  the  Roman  Con- 
quest, to  show  as  far  as  possible  the  various  tenures  by  which  the  land 
was  held ^ 

1)  AjMMwife  bu  h«ra  bMn  omitted  ralatins  to  the  qoMtiao  between  the  Judfee 
and  ue  Honae  of  Commona,  on  Breach  of  Privileffe,  in  consequence  of  the  etatenient 
of  hit  opinion  befaif  mixed  op  with  a  etatement  or  fbets  which  he  had  intended  erent- 
oaJly  to  Mcooaider.    But  it  waa  a  nibjeet  on  which,  at  the  that,  he  Ihlt  very  itroof ]y 
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I  Bin  rnnootAf  dimking  of  going  «nithwardB.    I  liMitate  be* 

tweea  two  plans,  Maneillet  and  Naples,  or  Trieste  and  Coiiii.  Coffin* 
Corcyra — ^wonld  be  genuine  Greece  in  point  of  climate  and  soeneiy,  and 
if  one  could  get  a  iSgbt  of  tbe  country  aboat  Durazao,  it  would  greatly 
help  the  campaign  of  Dynfaachium.  Then,  in  going  to  Trieste,  we 
riioaid  see  Ulm,  AugriNUg,  Munich  and  Salsbnrg,  and  might  take  Regens- 
bug  and  Numberg  on  our  return.  Naples  in  itself  would  be  to  me  less 
interesting  than  Cozfii,  but  if  we  could  penetrate  into  the  interior  nothing 
would  delight  me  more 

Niebnhr's  third  Tolume  is  indeed  delightful ;  but  it  grieved  me  to  find 
those  frequent  expressions,  in  his  later  tetters,  of  his  declining  regard  for 
England.    I  grieve  at  it.  but  1  do  not  wonder.    Most  gladly  do  I  join  in 

your  proposal  that  we  should  write  monthly Will  yon  send  me 

your  proper  address  in  Geiman,  for  I  do  not  like  directions  to  yon  in 
French. 


CCZZTI.     TO  W.  W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Kogby,  Mftidi  13, 18M. 

I  do  not  often  renture  to  talk  to  yon  about  public  affiurB,bnt 

surely  you  will  agree  with  me  in  deprecating  this  war  with  China,  which 
really  seems  to  me  so  wicked  as  to  be  a  national  sin  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble magnitude,  and  it  distresses  me  very  deeply.  Cannot  any  thing  be 
done  by  petition  or  otherwise  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  the  dreadful  guilt 
we  are  incurring?  I  really  do  not  remember,  in  any  history,  of  a  war 
undertaken  with  such  combined  injustice  and  baseness.  Ordinary  wan 
of  conquest  are  to  me  fiu*  less  wicked,  than  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  main- 
tain smuggling,  and  that  mngg^g  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
moralizing drug,  which  the  government  of  China  wishes  to  keep  out,  and 
which  we,  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  want  to  introduce  by  force  ;  and  in  this 
quarrel  are  going  to  bum  and  slay  in  the  pride  of  our  supposed  superiority. 

CCZXYU.     TO  W.  LEAPBR  MBWTOM,  EBO. 

Bufby,  Ftbniwy  19, 1840. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  give  aa 
unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to  bring  forward 
at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  North  Midhnd  Rail- 
way Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  lew  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding  npoa 
us,  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree,  but  I  should  wish  to  stop  all 
travelling  on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlav^l.  But  holding  that  the  Chris- 
tian Loin's  Day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  SabbaSi,  and  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  different  manner,  the  question  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my 
mind,  quite  one  of  degree ;  and  whilst  I  entirely  think  that  tbe  trains 
which  travel  on  that  day  should  be  very  much  fewer  on  every  aocount,  3ret 
I  could  not  consent  to  suspend  all  travelling  on  a  great  line  of  commimi- 
cation  for  twenty-four  hours,  especially  as  the  creation  of  railways  neoss- 
sarily  puts  an  end  to  other  conveyances  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  the 

ia  IkToar  of  the  Hoom  of  Otmmoy,  in  tk«  twlief  thet  **  tb«  leadiof  ■tatstOMB  of  all 
partiei  uwk  ooe  tide,  tod  the  hwyen  and  th«  ultn-Torlei  the  other  tide,**  and  that 
^  ?—V§  eondnet  on  thla  oeeaaion  dooe  hin  men  credit  than  any  nart  of  his  nelitleal 
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trains  do  not  tnyel,  a  poor  man,  wbo  oeuld  not  poat,  might  find  it  impoa- 
aible  to  get  on  at  all.  But  I  woold  cheerfully  rapport  yoa  in  roting  that 
only  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  which  would 
Sttxeiy  enable  the  clerlis,  porters,  &c.,  at  every  station,  to  have  the  great- 
est part  of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.  Nay,  I  would  gladly  sub* 
scribe  individually  to  a  fund  for  obtaining  additional  help  on  the  Sunday, 
so  that  the  work  might  fall  still  lighter  on  each  individual  employed. 

OCXZYllI.      TO  TBE  SAME. 

Rogby,  Febnuury  99, 1840. 
ft  would  be  absolutely  wrong,  I  think,  if  I  were  not  to  answer  your 
question  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  yet  it  is  so  very  painful  to  seem  to  be 
arguing  in  any  way  against  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  that  I  would 
&r  rather  agree  with  you  than  differ  from  you.  I  believe  that  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  amongst  Chiistiaos  that  the  Jewiah  Law,  so  far  as  it  was 
Jewish  and  not  moral,  is  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  point  at 
jarae  to  aasume  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  all  moral.  If  that  were 
so,  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on 
its  own  proper  day ;  for,  if  the  Commandments  were  still  binding,  I  do 
not  see  where  would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enact- 
ments. But  it  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  kept  jfrom 
time  immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festival ;  and,  connected  with 
the  notion  of  festival,  the  abstinence  from  worldly -busineaB  naturally  fol- 
lowed. A  weekly  religious  festival,  in  which  worldly  buaineBs  was  sus- 
pended, bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Sabbath,  that  the  analogy  of  the 
Jewish  Law  was  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  observanca  ;  but,  as  it  was 
■ot  considered  to  be  the  Sabbath,  but  only  a  day  in  some  respects  like  it, 
so  the  manner  of  its  observance  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  was  mads 
more  or  less  strict  on  grounds  of  relkpons  expediency,  without  relerenoe 
in  either  case  to  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commandment.  An  ordinance 
of  Constantine  prohibita  other  work,  but  leaves  agricultural  labour  free. 
An  ordinance  of  Leo.  1.  (Ehnperor  of  Constantinople)  forbids  agricultural 
MDur  also.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Reformers  (see  Cranmer's  Visi- 
tation Articles)  required  the  Clergy  to  teach  the  people  that  they  would 
grievously  ofiend  God  if  they  abstained  from  working  on  Sundays  in  har- 
vest time  ;  and  the  statute  of  Eklward  VI.,  5th  and  6th,  chap.  iii.  (vol.  iv. 
part  L  p.  133  of  the  Parliamentary  edition  of  the  Statutes,  1819,)  expressly 
allows  all  persons  to  work,  ride  or  follow  their  calling,  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  the  ease  of  need.  And  the  preamble  of  this  statute,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly dmwn  up  vdth  the  full  concurrence  of  the  principal  Refoimers> 
if  not  actually  written  by  them,  declares  in  the  most  express  terms  that 
the  observance  of  all  religious  festivals  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that  all  Sundays,  with  many 
other  days  named,  ahould  be  kept  holy.  And  the  clear  language  of  thki 
Statute^— together  with  the  total  omission  of  the  duty  of  keeinng  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Catechism,  although  it  professes  to  collect  our  duty  towards 
God  from  the  four  first  commandments^ — proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using 
the  fourth  commandment  in  the  Church  Service,  the  Reformers  meant  it 
to  be  understood  as  enforcing  to  us  simply  the  duty  of  worshipping  God, 
and  devoting  some  portion  ^  time  to  his  honour,  the  particular  portion  so 
devoted,  and  the  manner  of  observing  it,  being  points  to  be  fixed  by  the 
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Chnrdi.  It  ii  on  these  greiinds  that  I  shoiiiii  prefer  greatiy  liiminiAing 
public  travelling  on  the  Sunday  to  stopping  it  altogether  ;  as  this  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  better  with  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  which,  while  most  properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupation 
the  general  role,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity, 
but  to  be  waived  on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty 
reasons  for  occasionally  moving  from  place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  oc- 
curring constantly.  But  if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the 
trains  on  our  railway  altogether,  or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  on 
other  dajrs,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  which  side  to  take,  and  I  will 
send  you  my  proxy  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  You  will  perhaps 
have  the  goodness  to  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 


COXXIZ.      TO  THE   SAME. 

Bogby,  April  1,  26401 
I  should  have  answered  your  last  letter  earlier,  had  I  not  been  so 
much  engaged  that  I  assure  you  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  find  time  for  any 
thing  beyond  the  necessary  routine  of  my  employments.  I  agree  with 
yon  that  it  is  not  necessary  with  respect  to  the  practical  point  to  discuss 
the  authority  of  the  command  to  keep  the  Sunday.  In  fact,  believing  it 
to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  any  rate,  I  hold  its  practical  obliga- 
tion just  as  much  as  if  I  considered  it  to  be  derivable  from  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ;  but  the  main  question  is,  whether  that  rest,  on  which  tho 
commandment  lays  such  exclusive  stress,  is  really  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  Sunday.  That  it  should  be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other 
dajTB,  and  of  the  suspension,  so  fiir  as  may  be,  of  the  common  business  of 
life,  I  quite  allow  ;  but  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  much  greater  in- 
dulgence for  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might  have ;  and,  if  the 
railway  enables  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to  get  out  into  the  country 
on  the  Sunday,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  good.  I  confess  that  I 
would  rather  have  one  train  going  on  a  Sunday  than  none  at  all ;  an^ 
cannot  conceive  that  this  would  seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  coJi» 
pany's  servants ;  it  would  not  be  as  much  work  as  all  domestic  servants 
have  every  Sunday  in  almost  every  house  in  the  country.  A.t  the  same 
time,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  mark  the  day  decidedly  from  other  days, 
and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would  abundantly  answer  all 
good  purposes,  and  that  more  would  be  objectionable.  I  was  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  an  account  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and,  if  it  comes  on  again,  I  should  really  wish  to  express  my  opinion,  if 
I  could,  by  voting  against  having  more  than  one  train.  I  am  really  sorry 
that  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  correspondence  with  you  to  which  this  question  has 
given  occasion.  Difierenoes  of  opinion  give  me  but  little  concern  ;  but 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  communication  vrith  any  man  who 
is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to  God's  will  as  his  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  con- 
formity.* 

1)  So*  p.  916  for  bis  ftirtlior  view  of  the  Fourth  OoramaiuliiMmt. 
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OCXZX;     *  TO   HOWBL  LLOTD,  BSa. 

Sogby,  Fabmarf  SS,  1840. 
With  regard  to  Welsh,  I  am  anzionB  that  people  should  notice  any 
words  which  may  exist  in  the  spoken  language  of  old  people,  or  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  written  language. 
Welsh  must  have  its  dialects,  I  suppose,  like  other  languages,  and  these 
dialects  often  preserve  words  and  forms  of  extreme  antiquity,  which  have 
long  since  perished  out  of  the  written  language,  or  rather  were  never  in- 
troduced into  it.  You  know  Dr.  Prichard's  book,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
the  only  sensible  book  on  the  subject  which  I  ever  saw  written  in  Eng- 
lish. This  and  Bopp's  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  should  be  constantly 
used,  I  think,  to  enable  a  man  to  understand  the  real  connexion  of  lan- 
guages, and  to  escape  the  extravagances  into  which  our  so-called  Celtic 
scholars  have  generally  fallen. 

OCZXXI.     TO   W.  W.  HULL,   ESQ. 

(Relating  to  a  Petition  on  Snbieription.) 

April,  1840. 

My  vnsh  about  the  bill  is  this,  if  it  could  be  done  ; 

that  the  Athanasian  creed  should  be  rejected  altogether^ — that  the  promise 
to  use  the  Liturgy  should  be  the  peculiigir  subscription  of  the  clergy, — ^^at 
the  Articles  should  stand  as  articles  of  peace,  in  the  main  draft  of  each 
Article,  for  clergy  and  laity  alike ; — and  that  for  Church  memberdUp 
there  should  be  no  other  test  than  that  required  in  Baptism.  I  think  you 
may  require  fuller  knowledge  of  the  clergy  than  of  the  laity  ;  and,  as 
tiiey  have  a  certain  public  service  in  the  Church  to  perform,  you  may  re- 
quire ci  them  a  promise  that  they  will  perform  it  according  to  the  law  of 
our  Church  ;  but  as  to  the  adhesion  of  the  inner  man  to  any  set  of  reli- 
gious truths^ — ^this,  it  seems  to  me,  belongs  to  us  as  Christians,  and  is  in 
fiu:t  a  part  of  the  notion  of  Christian  fiiith,  which  faith  is  to  be  required 
of  all  the  Church  alike,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  or  ought  to  be  required  of  any 
one.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  the  clergy  subscribe  to  the  Articles,  so 
long  do  I  hope  that  they  will  be  required  at  taking  degrees  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  of  all  who  are  members  of  the  Chun^.  If  they  are  a  bur- 
den, all  ought  to  bear  it  alike  ;  if  they  are  a  fair  test  of  church  member- 
ship, they  riioald  extend  to  all  alike. 

OCXXXII.     TO  THE  SAME. 

April,  1840. 

I  would  not  willingly  petition  about  the  Canons, 

except  to  procure  their  utter  abolition  ;  I  have  an  intense  dislike  of  cleri* 
cal  legislation,  most  of  all  of  such  a  clergy  as  was  dominant  in  James  the 
First's  reign.  And,  if  the  Canons  are  touched  ever  so  lightly,  what  is 
led  untouched  would  acquire  additional  force,  an  evil  greater  to  my  mind 
than  leaving  them  altogether  alone.  I  think  that  I  should  myself  prefer 
petitioning  for  a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  Subscription,  and  eq)ecially 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  36th  Canon.  Historically,  our  Prayer  Book  ex- 
hibits the  opinions  of  two  very  different  parties,  IQng  Edward's  Reform- 
en,  and  the  High  Churchmen  of  James  the  First's  time  and  of  1661. 
There  is  a  necessity^  therefore,  in  &ct,  for  a  comprehensive  Subscription, 
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QDliew  the  fellowen  of  one  of  these  portief  are  to  be  driTen  oat  of  the 
Chonsh  ;  for  no  man  who  heartily  likes  the  one,  can  approve  entirely  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  other.  And  I  would  petition  specifically,  / 
think,  but  I  speak  with  snbmiasion,  for  the  direct  cancelling  of  the  dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  anonymous  Creed,  vulgarly  called  Athanaaius* — 
(would  it  not  be  well  in  your  petition  to  alter  the  ezpreosion,  **  Athaoa- 
shift'  Creed?")  leaving  the  Creed  itself  untouched. 

GOZZXIII.     TO  THB  SAME. 

May  16, 1840. 
I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  petition^  to  Whately ;  if  he  approves  of  it 
I  will  aak  you  to  get  it  engrossed,  and  put  into  the  proper  foim.  My 
feelins  is  tUs ;  as  I  believe  that  the  tide  of  all  reform  is  at  preesnt  on  the 
ebb,  1  should  not  myself  have  come  forward  at  this  moment  with  any^pe- 
tition,  but,  as  you  have  resolved  to  petition,  I  cannot  but  sign  it ;  and 
then,  aigning  your  petition,  I  wish  also  to  put  on  record  my  sentiments  as 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  deeper  evil  than  any  thing  in  the  Liturgy  or 

Articles I  wish  that  the  signatures  may  be  numerous, 

and  may  include  many  Lajrmen ;  it  is  itself  a  sign  of  life  in  the  Church 
that  Laymen  should  feel  that  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  belong  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  Clergy. 

OGZXZiy.     *  TO  J.  p.  QELLf  ESQ. 

April  UI|1840L 
I  do  not  like  to  let  my  wife's  letter  go  without  a  word  from  me,  if  it 
were  only  to  eipreas  to  you  my  earnest  interest  about  the  beginnings  of 
your  great  woik,  which  I  imagine  is  now  near  at  hand.  It  is  very  idle 
for  me  to  speculate  about  what  is  going  on  in  states  of  society,  of  which  I 
know  so  little ;  yet  my  knowledge  of  the  Jacobinism  of  people  here  at 
home,  makes  me  foil  sure  that  there  must  be  even  mors  of  it  oat  with 
yon,  and  it  fills  me  with  grief  when  I  think  of  society  having  soch  an  ele- 
ment 9ivTp^¥  i^  ^x^ ^  dbtVL  think  that  nothing  could  so 

rouse  a  boy's  energies  as  sending  him  out  to  you,  where  he  must  work  or 
starve.  There  is  no  earthly  thing  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind 
than  an  English  gentleman  destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  and  only  revelling  in  He  luxuries  of  our  high  civilintion, 
and  thinking  himself  a  great  person  Burbidge  is  here  again,  as  fond  of 
Rugby  as  ever,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  now  complete  his  tenns  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  hope  that  you  wHl  journalize  largely.  Every  tree,  plant,  stone» 
and  living  thing  is  strange  to  us  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  afibrding  an 
interest.  Will  you  describe  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  round  Ho- 
bart*s  Town4  To  this  day  I  never  could  meet  with  a  description  of  the 
oommon  fece  of  the  country  about  New-York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, 
and  therefore  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  i*  Is  your  country  plain  or 
undulating,  your  vaUeys  deep  or  shallow, — curving,  or  with  steep  sides 
and  flat  bottoms  1  Are  yoxa  fields  large  or  smaS,  parted  by  hedges  or 
stone  walls,  with  single  trees  about  them,  or  patches  of  wood  here  and 

])  i.  «.  for  the  rMtoratioo  of  Doaconi.  Hii  wUh  for  tte  revivftl  of  any  dliUnet  ao- 
elesiastioal  (ovammant  of  tha  elargy  at  tbia  tima,  was  cbaekad  by  tba  foar  of  ita 
eoantananciif  wbat  ba  baM  to  ba  arrooaoM  viawt  ooooorniiii  tba  ralifiotti  poweis 
aaddatleaaTtba  Stale.  ^  ^        r« 
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then  7  Are  ihnt  mtny  ieattered  houses  and  what  are  thry  Inih  ot-— 
Mck,  wood,  or  stone  t  And  what  are  the  hills  and  streams  like^ — ridges, 
or  with  waving  smnmits,—- with  plain  sides,  or  indented  with  combes ;— - 
fiill  of  springs,  or  dry  j-^and  what  is  their  geology  t  I  can  better  ianey 
the  actors  when  I  have  got  a  lively  notion  of  the  scene  on  which  they  are 
acting.  Pray  give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Fnmklin  ;  and  t^  all  means,  if  possible,  stick  to  your  idea  of  naming  yonr 
place  Christ's  College.  Such  a  name  seems  of  itself  to  hallow  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  the  Spaniards  did  so  wisely  in  transplanting  their  reti- 
gioas  names  with  them  to  the  new  worid.  We  onhappily  "  in  omnia 
aha  almmns."    May  God  bless  you  and  yonr  work. 


CCXXXV.      t  TO  BEY.  W.  K.  HAMILTON. 

Rof  by,  May  4, 1840. 

I  thank  yon  very  mach  for  the  book  which  yon  were  so  kind  ss  to 

send  me I  was  delighted  to  see  translations  of  some  of  my 

favourite  hymns  in  Bunsen's  collection,  and  shall  try  to  get  them  some- 
times sung  in  our  Chapel.  I  will  try  also  again  to  understand  the  very 
old  music  which  yon  speak  of,  and  which  Lepsius,  at  Bunsen's  request, 
once  played  to  me.  It  is  a  proof  of  Bunsen's  real  regard  for  me,  that  he 
still  holds  intercourse  with  me,  even  after  I  proved  utterly  insensible  to 
what  he  admires  and  loves  so  much.  But  seriously,  those  who  are  musi- 
cal can  scarcely  understand  what  it  is  to  want  that  sense  wholly  ;  I  can- 
not perceive,  (Kara\au0ayttv,)  what  to  others  is  a  keen  source  of  pleasure  ; 
there  is  no  link  by  wmch  my  mind  can  attach  it  to  itself ;  and,  much  as  I 
regret  this  defect,  I  can  no  more  remedy  it,  than  I  could  make  my  mind 
mathematical,  or  than  some  other  men  could  enter  into  the  deep  delight 
vidth  which  I  look  at  wood  anemones  or  wood  sorrel.  I  trust  that  you 
will  be  able  to  come  and  see  us,  though  I  knowy  he  claims  upon  your  time 
too  well  to  complain  of  your  absence.  Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
wrote  to  Keble  lately,  and  had  a  very  kind  answer  from  him  ;  I  yearn 
sadly  after  peace  and  harmony  with  those  whom  I  have  long  known,  and 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  if  I  can  help  it ;  though,  alas,  in  some  <^  our 
tastes  there  is  the  music  which  to  them  is  heavenly,  and  which  to  me  aays 
nothing  ;  and  there  are  the  wild  flowers  which  to  me  are  so  full  of  beauty, 

and  which  others  tread  upon  ¥rith  indifference If  you  come 

to  us  in  about  a  month's  time,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  shoyr  you  four 
out  of  the  seven  windows  in  our  chapel  supplied  with  really  good  painted 
l^ass,  which  makes  me  not  despair  of  getting  the  other  three  done  in 
good  time.  I  should  always  wish  to  be  very  kindly  remembered  to  your 
nther  and  mother,  whom  I  now  so  rarely  see 

CCXXXVI.     TO  BEV.   HERBERT  HILL. 

Ragby,  May6, 1840. 
I  vras  very  j^d  indeed  to  find  that  — i—  were  to  go  to  you ;  but, 
before  I  heard  it,  I  was  going  to  send  yon  an  exhortation,  which,  although 
yon  may  think  it  needless,  I  will  not  even  now  forbear.  It  is,  that  yon 
should,  without  Aol,  instruct  your  pupils  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at 
least.  I  am,  as  you  vrell  know,  no  mathematician,  and  therefore  my 
jvdginent  in  this  matter  is  wt>ith  so  much  the  more,  becanse  what  I  can 
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do  in  mfttliematiet,  any  bodj  can  do ;  and  as  I  can  teach  the  fiiat  as 
books  of  Euclid,  ao  I  am  anre  can  yon.  Then  it  it  a  grieTona  pity  that 
at  yoar  age,  and  with  no  greater  amount  of  work  than  yon  now  have* 
yon  should  make  up  your  mind  to  be  shut  out  from  one  great  department, 
I  might  almost  say,  from  many  great  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
Even  now  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  say  that  I  should  never  go  on  in 
mathematica,  unlikely  as  it  is  at  my  age  ;  yet  I  alwaya  think  that  if  I 
were  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  or  were  in  any  way  hindered  fnm.  using 
many  books,  I  should  turn  very  eagerly  to  geometry,  and  other  such  stud- 
ies. But  further,  I  do  really  think  that  with  boya  and  young  men,  it  ia 
not  rig^t  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  beginnings  of  physical  acience. 
It  is  so  hkrd  to  begin  any  thing  in  after  life,  and  ao  comparatively  easy  to 
continue  what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we  are  bound  to  break  ground, 
as  it  were,  into  several  of  the  mines  of  knowledge  with  our  pupils,  that 
the  first  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  them  while  there  is  yet  a  power 
from  without  to  aid  their  own  faltering  resolution,  and  that  so  they  may 
be  enabled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  with  the  study  hereafter.  I  do  not  think 
that  yon  do  a  pupil  full  justice,  if  you  so  entirely  despise  Plato's  authority, 
as  to  count  geometry  in  education  to  be  abaolutely  good  for  nothing.  I 
am  sure  that  you  wHl  forgive  me  for  urging  this,  for  I  think  that  it  con- 
cerns you  much,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  ought  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  a  pupil  because  you  will  not  master  the  six  books  of  Euclid, 
which,  iher  all,  are  not  to  be  despised  for  one's  very  own  solace  and  de- 
light ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  Pythagoras  did  any  thing  strange,  if  he 
sacrificed  a  hecatomb  when  he  discovered  that  marvellous  relation  be- 
tween the  squares  containing  and  subtending  a  right  angle,  which  the 

47th  propoaition  of  the  first  book  demonstrates More  than 

500  pages  of  Vol.  II.  are  printed,  but  there  will  be,  I  fear,  100  more.  I 
dread  the  adage  about  /icya  0t0\to¥.  We  have  real  spring  for  the  firat  time 
for  seven  yeara  ;  deliciou8*rains  and  genial  sunshines,  so  that  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  bursting  visibly  into  beauty.  I  think  nothing  yet  of  summer 
plans,  for  if  I  go  sbioad,  and  give  up  Fox  How,  it  must  be  done  tSte  baia- 
afe,  it  will  not  bear  looking  at  beforehand. 

CCXXXVII.      TO   REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Rufby,  May  8, 1840. 

I  believe  that  I  look  to  Church  Extension  as  the 

only  possible  means  under  God's  blessing  of  bringing  society  to  a  better 
state,  but  I  cannot  press  Church  Extension,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  as  a  national  measure,  because  I  think  that  the  masa  of  Dissent 
rendera  it,  if  objected  to  by  the  Dissenters,  actually  unjust.  The  evil  of 
Dissent  and  its  causes  are  so  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties 
in  this  way,  that  we  never  can  get  on  consistently  or  smoothly  till  something 
be  done  to  try  to  remedy  this ;  and  if  this  is  incurable,  then  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Church  roust  always  be  so  far  falae  that  you  can  never  have  a 
right  to  act  as  if  it  were  entirely  true.  And  the  same  difficulty  beseta  the 
Eiducation  Question,  where  I  neither  like  the  Government  Plan  nor  the 
Diocesan  Sjratem, — and  am  only  glad  I  can  avoid  taking  an  active  part 
on  either  aide.  One  thing  I  aee,  that  if  attempts  be  made,  as  they  seem 
to  be,  to  make  the  power  of  the  Bishops  less  nominal  than  it  has  been, 
there  wtU  be  all  the  better  chance  of  our  getting  a  really  good  Ghuch 
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goTeinment ;  fi>r  iRMponaible  penons,  invmovmble,  and  acting  witfaoat 
reapoDflible  advisen,  are  such  a  soleciam  in  goveramexit,  that  they  can 
only  be  suffered  to  ejcist  ao  long  as  they  do  nothing ;  let  them  begin  to 
act,  and  the  vices  of  their  constitution  will  become  flagmnt.  I  have 
written  even  this  little  note  at  two  different  times,  and  yet  it  is  not  fin- 
ished. I  should  be  glad  to  get  any  detailed  criticism  on  my  Prophecy 
Sennons,  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  get.  If  yon  put,  as  yon  mav 
do,  Christ  for  abstract  good,  and  Satan  for  abstract  eidli  I  do  not  think 
that  the  notion  is  so  startling  that  they  are  the  main  and  only  perfect 
snbjects  of  Prophecy,  and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  language  is  hyper- 
bolical in  some  part  or  other  ;  hyperbolical,  I  mean,  and  not  merely  fig- 
urative. Nor  can  I  conceive  how,  on  any  other  supposition,  the  repeated 
applications  of  the  Old  Testament  language  to  our  Lord,  not  only  by 
others,  but  by  Himself,  can  be  understood  to  be  other  than  arbitrary. 

GOXXXYIII.     TO  CHEVALIER  BUR8BN. 

Rafby,Ma7  96,]840. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  kindness  of  all  that  you  say 

about  my  work,  and  rejoice  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  ^at  you  are 
breathing  more  freely.  You  may  remember  that  I  used  to  be  very  anx- 
ious about  you,  and  now  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  relieved  from  your 
burdens,  and  have  only  to  beware  of  over  indulgence  in  your  own  works, 
a  more  beguiling  danger,  probably,  than  that  of  working  too  much  at 
what  is  mere  businesB.  For  myself,  if  I  were  left  to  my  natural  taste 
merely,  I  believe  I  should  do  little  but  read  and  write  and  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  my  own  family  and  dearest  friends ;  but  I  believe  also,  most  sin- 
cerely, that  it  is  far  better  for  me  to  be  engaged  in  practical  life,  and 
therefore  I  am  thankful  for  the  external  necessity  which  obliges  me  to  go 
on  at  Rugby.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of  school  work  and  of  my  own  read- 
ing fumi^es  a  usefol,  and  I  feel  too,  a  pleasant  variety  ;  and  I  cannot 
perceive  that  it  is  any  strain  upon  my  constitution,  while  I  sleep  like  an 
infant,  and  daily  have  either  a  bathe  or  a  walk  in  the  .country,  where  I 
think  neither  of  school  nor  of  History. 

No  doubt  I  feel  very  keenly  the  narrow  compass  of  my  reading,  from 
the  want  of  greater  leisure ;  and  it  hinders  me  from  trying  to  do  some  things 
which  I  should  like  to  do ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  reconciled  to  this,  and, 
as  long  as  I  feel  that  I  can  be  useful  practically  in  the  work  of  education, 
I  am  well  content  to  relinquish  some  plans  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  very  dear  to  me.  But  then  my  health  may  fell,  and  what  am  I  to 
do  then  1  1  know  the  answer  which  you  would  make  in  my  place,  and 
I  would  try  to.  share  in  your  spirit,  and  to  say,  that  then  Christ,  I  doubt 
not,  will  provide  for  me  as  He  sees  best.  As  man  wishes  and  schemes, 
I  think  that  I  should  like  to  go  on  here  till  Matt  and  Tom  have  gone 
through  the  University,  and  then,  if  I  could,  retire  to  Fox  How.  &t  I 
would  earnestly  pray,  and  would  ask  your  prayers  too  for  me,  that  in  this 
and  in  all  things  I  may  have  a  single  heart  and  will,  wishing  for  nothing 
but  what  Christ  wishes  and  ¥rills  for  me. 

I  read  your  accounts  of  your  own  pursuits  with  a  pleasure  more  than  I 
could  describe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feeling  deeper  than  pleasure  ;  a  solemn 
thankfubiess  that  you  are  so  blessed  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  set 
forth  the  truth  in  feith  and  love.    And  most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that 
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God's  UMtang  may  be  upon  all  your  woriu  to  eomplete  them  to  Hm  own 
glory,  and  the  good  of  His  Cbarch.  I  do  rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  yon  now 
neaping  the  fruits  for  which  yon  have  sowed  so  patiently,  and  seiiing  those 
great  truths  to  which,  by  so  many  yean  of  quiet  labour^ — and  teboor 
which  ignorant  persons  often  thou^t  and  think  to  have  no  other  direo- 
tioii,  as  the  parallels  of  a  besieger's  approsches  are  not  carried  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  ditch,^ — ^jron  were  silently  and  sarely  making  your  way 
good.  But  it  is  a  sad  feeling,  too,  when  I  turn  to  oor  own  Church,  and 
see  the  qnrit  which  prevails  there. 

Now  for  the  second  volume  of  my  History,  I  shall  have  no  pleasme,  or 
next  to  none,  in  sending  it  to  you,  for  you  will  sadly  feel  its  poverty. 
You  will  perceive,  what  I  know  too  well,  that  every  where  you  are  in 
soundings,  and  that  too  often  you  are  in  shoal  water.  I  mean,  you  will 
perceive  the  defects  of  my  knowledge  at  every  turn ;  how  many  books  I 
have  never  read,  perhaps  have  never  heard  of;  how  incapable  I  am  of 
probing  many  of  the  questions,  which  I  notice,  to  the  bottom.  I  wished 
to  have  your  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Historical  Criticism,  which  yon 
promised  me  when  you  were  in  Westmoreland ;  but  now  I  must  beg  for 
it  for  the  third  volume.  I  think  that  yon  will  like  the  tone  of  the  book ; 
in  that  alone  I  can  think  of  your  reading  it  with  pleasure ;  but  alas !  alas ! 
that  I  should  have  had  to  write  such  a  hook  in  the  face  of  Niebuhf  s  third 
volume,  which  yet  I  was  obliged  to  do. 

I  went  up  to  one  of  our  levees  about  three  weeks  ago, 

and  was  presented  to  the  Queen.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  go,  was  to  enable  me  to  be  presented  hereafter,  if  it 
may  be,  by  you  at  Berlin.  I  saw  several  people  whom  I  was  glad  to 
see,  and  was  amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Our  political  world 
ofieiB  nothing  on  which  I  can  dwell  with  pleasure  or  with  hope,  one  or 
two  men  are  stirring  the  question  of  Subscription  to  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  wishing  to  get  its  terms  altered.  Hull  prepared  a  petition  to 
this  effect,  which  Whately  will  present  this  evening  in  the  House  of 

Lords.    signed  it,  as  did  — -,  and  so  did  I ;  not  that  I  believe  it 

will  do  any  good,  nor  Uiat  my  own  particular  widi  would  lead  me  to 
seek  for  reform  there ;  it  is  in  government  and  discipline,  not  in  doctrine, 
that  our  Church  wants  mending  most ;  but,  when  any  giood  men  feel  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  petition  for  what  I  think  good  and  right,  I  do 
not  feel  it  becoming  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  especially  where  the  ex- 
mession  of  their  sentiments  is  likely  to  expose  them  to  some  odium. 
But  for  my  own  satisfection,  I  drew  up  and  sent  to  Whately  a  sketch  of 
what  I  should  myself  wish  to  petition  for ;  namely,  the  aboUtion  of  those 
political  services  for  the  30th  of  January,  &«.,  and  the  repeal  of  all  acts 
or  canons  which  forbid  deacons  from  following  a  secular  calling.  Sir  R. 
Inglis  is  going  to  propose  a  grant  of  ^6400,000  a  year  for  new  clergymen  ; 
Vit  sarely  his  end  would  be  better  answered,  and  at  no  expense,  by  reviv- 
ing the  order  of  deacons,  and  enabling  us  to  see  that  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  with  the  common  business  of  life  which  would  be  such  a 
benefit  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Whately  approved  entirely  of 
the  petition,  but  thought  it  too  abrupt  a  way  of  proceeding,  as  the  subiject 
would  be  new  to  so  many.  Here,  indeed,  I  do  feel  the  want  of  time  ; 
for  I  should  like  to  write  upon  the  point,  and  go  into  it  deeply,  which  now 
I  cannot  do  at  all. 
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OOZZZIZ.     TO  TBB  8ASB. 

Bngby,  Jnm  19, 1840. 

I  know  not  whether  this  letter  may  find  yon  at  Bern  ;  probably  not, 
ibr  I  have  jnst  read  the  official  acconnt  of  the  King  of  Pmaaia'B  death  ; 
hot  it  may  wait  for  yon  or  follow  yon  to  Berlin,  and  I  wonld  not  willingly 
let  a  day  paaa  without  expressing  my  deep  interest  in  the  present  crisis. 
That  extract  which  yon  wrote  out  for  me  is  indeed  glorions,  and  fills  one 
with  thankfulness  that  God  has  raised  np  such  a  Khig  in  a  great  Protes- 
tant country  at  this  momentous  time  ;  when  the  great  enemy  in  his  two 
foiins  at  once,  Satan  and  Antichrist,  the  blasphemy  of  the  Epicurean 
Atheist,  and  the  idolatty  of  the  lying  and  formal  spirit  of  Priestcraft,  is 
assailing  the  Church  with  all  Ids  might.  May  Christ's  strength  and 
blessing  be  with  the  King  and  with  you,  that  Prussia  may  be  as  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  the  city  of  Grod  upon  the  hill,  whose  light  cannot 
be  hid. 

I  have  in  the  last  week  again  felt  the  efiects  of  your  true  friendship. 
Bishop  Stanley  procured  for  me  from  Lord  Melbourne,  the  ofifer  of  the 
Wardenship  ot  Manchester  College,  just  vacant ;  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  especially  induced  to  try  to  get  something  for  me  by  a  letter  of 
yours,  in  which  you  expressed  your  great  anxiety  that  I  should  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  Rugby.    But  indeed,  dearest  friend,  Rugby,  while  it 

Soes  on  well,  is  not  a  lmrden>  but  the  thing  of  all  others  which  I  be- 
ieve  to  be  most  fitted  for  me  while  I  am  well  and  in  the  vigour  of  ]ik. 
The  Wardenship  I  declined,  for  the  income  was  so  comparatively  small, 
that  I  should  have  found  a  dfficulty  in  educating  my  children  on  it ;  but 
much  more,  I  must  either  have  made  the  office  a  sinecure,  or  it  would 
have  involved  me  in  labours  and  responsibilities  quite  equal  to  those  which 
I  have  now,  and  of  a  kind  quite  new  to  me.  And  I  think  that  the  Biahop 
was  satisfied  that  I  did  ri^t  in  d^lining  it ;  but  I  do  not  feel  the  less 

strongly  Ins  great  kindness  and  yours God  bless  and  prosper 

you  idways. 

COZL,     TO  AN  OLt>  I>DP1U   (b.) 
•  Bufby,  Aogust  17,  tN9. 

.  .  .  .  I  do  not  give  heed  to  much  of  what  I  hear  about  men's 
opinions,  became,  having  had  my  own  often  misunderstood,  I  am  prepared 
to  find  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  my  nei^bours.  Yet  I  confess  that 
I  should  like  to  know  the  position  of  your  mind  at  the  present  moment, 
because  some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  had  attained,  I  think,  to  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  independence  and  vigour,  and  therefore  its  progress  is  to 
me  a  greater  matter  of  interest.  And  I  remember  well,  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, the  strong  tendency  of  an  Oxford  life  upon  any  one  who  is  justly 
fond  of  Oxford,  to  make  him  exceedingly  venemte  those  who  are  at  the 

head  of  Oxford  society But  then  in  those  dajrs  the  exoessive 

admiration  was  less  iiqnrious,  because  it  was  merely  personal ;  there  was 
no  set  of  opinions  identified  with  Davidson  and  Copkstone  which  one 
learnt  to  venerate  for  their  sake.  The  influence  of  the  place  in  this  way 
can  hardly  be  resisted  during  a  certain  time  of  a  man's  life ;  I  got  loose 
from  it  before  I  left  Okfind,  because  I  founds  as  my  own  mind  grew,  that 
those  whcHB  I  had  so  revenneed  were  not  so  mndi  above  myself,  and  I 
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knew  well  enough  that  I  ahoald  myself  have  made  but  a  Bony  oracle. 
And  this  I  think  has  hindered  me  from  looking  up  to  any  man  as  a  sort 
of  general  guide  ever  since ;  not  that  I  have  transferred  my  idolatry  from 
other  men's  minds  to  my  own^ — ^which  would  have  been  a  change  greatly 
for  the  worse^ — but  ss  much  ss  I  have  felt  its  strength  comparatively  with 
others,  so  also  have  I  felt  its  absolute  weakness  and  want  of  knowledge. 
I  have  great  need  of  learning  daily,  but  I  am  sure  that  other  men  are  in 
the  like  predicament^ — ^in  some  things,  though  in  fewer  than  in  any  other 
man  whom  I  know,  Bnnsen  himself.  But  all  the  eminent  Englishmen  whom 
I  know  have  need  of  lesming  in  a  great  many  points ;  and  I  cannot  turn 
my  schoolfellows  into  my  masters ;  oi  ireXA  Jioflpct  Mpiamot  diS^wnv  is 
a  very  important  truth,  if  one  appreciates  properly  the  general  wisdom  of 
mankind  as  well  as  its  general  unwisdom ;  oUierwise  it  leads  to  skepti- 
cism, a  state  which  I  dread  and  sbhor  every  day  more  and  more,  both  in 
itself  and  as  being  so  often  the  gate  of  idolatry. 

My  olyect  in  saying  all  this  is  mainly  to  warn  you  against  the  secret 
influence  of  the  air  in  which  you  are  living  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Like  all  climates  it  has  its  noxious  elements,  and  these  affect  the 
constitution  surely  but  unconsciously,  if  it  be  continually  exposed  to  their 
influence,  unless  a  man,  knowing  that  he  is  living  in  an  aguish  district, 
looks  to  his  diet  and  habits  accordingly ;  and,  as  poor  Davison  did  when 
be  lived  in  the  fens,  gets  his  supply  of  water  from  a  distance. 

Periiape  my  late  journey  mskes  me  more  alive  to  the  mischievous 
effects  of  any  one  local  influence.  One  cannot  help  feeling  how  very 
narrow  the  view  of  any  one  place  must  be,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
views  in  the  world,  none  scarcely  without  some  element  of  truth,  or  some 
&ciUty  for  discerning  it  which  another  has  not. 

For  my  own  especial  objects,  my  journey  answered  excellently.  I 
leel  that  I  have  no  need  of  going  to  Italy  agsin  ;  that  my  recollection  of 
Rome  is  completely  refredied,  and  that  having  seen  Naples  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  between  Naples  and  Temi,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
desire,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  except  to  visit  every  -single  spot  in  Italy 
which  might  in  itself  be  interesting.  The  beauty  of  the  country  between 
Antrodoco  and  Temi  surpassed,  I  think,  any  thing  that  I  saw,  except  it 
be  La  Cava,  and  the  country  dividing  the  bay  of  Naples  from  that  of«8a- 
lemo.  But  when  we  returned  to  Fox  How,  I  thought  that  no  scene  on 
this  earth  could  ever  be  to  me  so  beautiful.  I  mean  that  so  great  wss  its 
actual  natural  beauty,  that  no  possible  excess  of  beauty  in  any  other  scene 
could  balance  the  deep  charm  of  home  which  in  Fox  How  breathes 
through  every  thing.  But  the  actual  and  real  beauty  of  Fox  How  is,  in 
my  judgment,  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  any  thing  as  a  place 
ioT  human  dwelling.    I  have  run  on  at  greater  length  than  I  intended. 

COXLI.     *  TO  REV.  H.  BAL8T0N, 
(Who  wu  tbiMtemd  with  flouompUoo.) 

Bafby,  A^wt  17, 1840. 
....  I  grieved  not  to  see  you  on  your  way  to  France,  as  Rugby, 
I  fear,  must  be  forbidden  ground  to  you  at  present ;  this  cold  air  would 
ill  suit  a  delicate  chest.  I  have  great  confidence  in  a  southern  climate,  if 
only  it  be  uken  in  time,  which  I  should  trust  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instanoe.    Bat  certainly  my  sommer's  eqmieiioe  of  Italy  has  not  im- 
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pnmtd  me  with  a  fiiToiirable  opinion  of  the  climete  there;  for  the 
changee  from  heat  to  cold,  and  severe  cold»  were  very  trying ;  and  after 
Boneet,  or  at  any  considerable  elevation  of  ground,  I  found  tbe  cold  quite 
piercing  on  several  occasions.  And  in  the  Alps  it  was  really  miserable, 
and  I  never  worked  at  lighting  a  fire  with  such  hearty  good  wiU  as  I  did  at 

Airolo  in  Italy  in  this  present  year We  enjoyed  greatly  our 

four  days  at  Fox  How,  and  are  now  returned  in  good  bodily  condition, 
and  I  trust  disposed  in  mind  also,  to  engage  in  the  great  work  which  is 
here  offisred^— a  work,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
overrated. 

I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  kind  expressions  with  which  your  note 
concludes.  ]  t  would  make  me  most  happy  if  I  could  feel  that  I  duly  availed 
myself  of  my  opportunities  here  to  te-ach  and  impress  the  one  thing 
needliil.  It  was  a  wise  injunction  to  Timothy, "  to  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,"  because  we  so  often  fancy  that  a  word  would  be  out 
of  season  when  it  would  in  fact  be  seasonable.  And  I  believe  I  often 
say  too  little  from  a  dread  of  sajring  too  much.  Here,  as  in  secular 
knowledge,  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  others  who  is  best  taught  himself; 
that  which  we  know  and  love  we  cannot  but  communicate  ;  that  which 
we  know  and  do  not  love  we  soon,  I  think,  cease  to  know. 


CCXLII.      TO  TBE  CBEVALIEB  BUR8ER. 

Rugby,  September  4, 1840.*^ 

Both  public  and  private  matters  ftunish  me  with  more 

points  on  whieh  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you,  than  it  is  possible  to  enter 
on  in  a  letter.  May  God  avert  the  calamity  of  a  geneml  war,  which 
would  be,  I  think,  an  unmixed  evil,  from  which  no  power  could  gain  any 
thing,  except  it  were  Russia.  I  cannot  help  looking  to  Russia  as  God's 
appointed  instrument  for  such  revolutions  in  the  races,  institutions,  and 
dominions  of  Europe,  as  He  may  yet  think  fit  to  bring  about.  Bui,  as 
hr  as  England  and  France  are  concerned,  war  could  only  be  disastrous 
to  both  {Hirties. 

My  private  prospects  have  acquired  a  fixedness  which  they  never  be- 
fore had  so  completely,  because  I  have  now  reason  to  know  that  I  should 
never  be  appointed  to  one  of  those  new  Professorships  in  Oxford,  which 

above  all  other  things  would  have  been  acceptable  to  me It 

vexes  me  to  be  thus  shut  out  from  the  very  place  where  I  fancy  that  I 
could  do  most  good  ;  but  these  things  are  fixed  by  One  who  knows  best 
where  and  how  He  would  have  us  to  serve  Him,  and  it  seems  to  tell  me 
plainly  that  my  appointed  work  is  here.  I  know  that  I  have  yearnings 
after  opportunities  for  writing — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  History  as 
for  other  matters  fer  nearer  and  dearer,  above  all  that  great  question  of 
the  Church.  But  still  the  work  here  ought  to  satisfy  all  my  desires ;  and, 
if  I  ever  live  to  retire  to  Fox  How  with  undecayed  feculties,  the  moun- 
tains and  streams,  which  I  so  loved  may  well  inspire  me  wiUi  a  sort  of 
swan-like  strain,  even  in  old  age.  Meantime,  the  school  is  fuller  than 
ever,  and  all  seems  encouraging.  I  shall  have  another  new  master  to 
appoint  at  Christmas,  and  i£m  perhaps  be  able  to  find  one  amongst 
my  own  old  pupils. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  Gottling's  book  on  the  Roman 

ConstitntioB*  and  for  Domer's  work  on  the  Doctrine  as  to  the  peison  of 
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But  I  eeem  to  be  able  to  md  lea  tfaui  eror,  and  all  books  alflBa 
stand  on  my  shelves,  as  it  were  mocking  me ;  for  I  cannot  make  nse  of 
them  though  I  have  them. 

Henry  will  come  down  here  next  month,  to  have  his  examination 
from  me  prenoosly  to  going  into  the  schools.  He  will  stay  here,  I  hope, 
some  time  ;  for  it  will  do  hka  good,  I  think,  to  be  ont  of  Oxford  as  mnch 
as  he  can  just  before  his  exsmination,  when  he  will  need  all  possible  re- 
frerimient  and  repose.  Tell  me  something  of  yoor  absent  sons,  of 
Eraestysnd  Charles,  and  George,  of  wliose  piogiem  I  AoM  araeh  liko 
to  hear God  bleae  yon,  my  dearest  friend. 

CCXLIII.     TO  SIR   THOMAS  PASLBT,  BART. 

Rmby,  Oetobtr  M,  IMO. 

I  never  rejoiced  so  mach  ss  I  do  now  that  I  see  no  daily 

newspaper.  I  think  that  the  interest  of  this  present  crisis  would  soon 
make  me  quite  ill,  if  I  did  not  keep  my  eyes  away  from  it.  The  spirit 
displayed  by  the  French  pren,  and  by,  I  fear,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  is  very  painful  to  all  those  who,  like  me,  have  been  trying  reso- 
Intely  to  look  on  Frence  with  regard  and  with  hope  ;  and  it  will  awaken, 
I  doubt  not,  that  vulgar  AntigalUcan  feeling  in  England  which  did  so 
much  miBchief  morally  to  us.  Besides,  I  dread  a  war  on  every  con- 
ceivable ground,  both  politically  and  morally.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
power  but  Russia  can  gain  by  it ;  and  Eusna's  gain  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  world's  loss.  Besides,  I  have  no  frith  in  coalitions ;  the  soccess  of 
1814  and  1815  was  a  rare  exception,  owing  to  special  causes,  none  of 
which  are  in  action  now ;  so  that  1  have  great  fean  of  FrenSe  being  vic- 
torious ;  for,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  our  anny  and  navy,  I  have  none 
whatever  for  our  war  ministen,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  blundering  in 
that  department  having  marked  all  eur  wan,  with  scarcely  a  single  yesr's 
exception.  And  then  the  money  and  the  debt,  and  the  mortgaging  our 
land  and  industry  stilT  deeper ;  and  thus  inevitably  feeding  Sue  deadly 
ulcer  of  Chartism,  which  now.  for  the  moment,  is  skinned  over,  and, 
being  out  of  sight,  is  with  mom  of  «§>  according  to  the  usual  infiimity  of 
human  nature,  out  of  mind.  Certainly  the  command  to  **  put  not  our 
trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  msn,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them," 
was  never  less  difficult  to  ftdfil  than  now ;  for  he  must  be  a  despente 
idolater  who  can  find  among  our  statemen  any  one  on  whom  he  can 
repose  any  exceasive  confidence. 

One  thing  hss  delighted  me,  namely,  Bishop  Stanley's  speech  on  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  last  session  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
A^.,  which  he  hss  now  published  wiUi  notes.  He  luis  done  the  thing 
exceedingly  well,  and  has  closed  himself  completely,  I  think,  against  aU 
attack.    But  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  question  itself  will  make  any 

progren I  am  reading  and  abstracting  Cyprian's  Lettered— tlra 

oldest  really  historical  monument  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
Church  after  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  They  are  fiill  of  information,  as 
all  real  letten  written  by  men  in  public  stations  must  be  ;  snd  are  for 
better  worth  reading  than  any  of  Cyprian's  other  woi^,  which  sre  in- 
deed of  little  valoew  I  am  revisirig  my  Thucydides  for  the  second  edition, 
and  reserving  tbe  third  volume  of  Rome  for  Fox  How ;  so  that  I  do  not 
do  mnch  at  present  beyond  the  baaDess  of  the  school :  we  are  sadly  too 
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lull  in  point  of  namben,  and  I  hftve  got  thirty-dz  in  my  own^foim.  I 
have  read  Mr.  Tiimbuirs  book  on  Austria,  which  I  like  mnch,  and  it 
well  agreee  with  my  tendemeaB  for  the  Austrian  govemment  and  people. 

CCXLIT.      TO  THB  BEY.  DR.  HAWKI2T8. 

Kofby,  BepUnbtr  14»  1810. 

I  have  reoeiTod  yom*  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  I 

thank  yen  much ;  and  I  have  read  seven  out  of  the  ei^t  Sermons  care- 
fully, and  shall  soon  finish  the  volume.  The  volume  interested  me  greatly 
for  the  subject's  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own.  With  mnch  I  entirely 
agree^— indeed  I  (juite  agree  as  to  your  main  positions ;  but  I  have  si- 
ways  supposed  it  to  be  a  mere  enemy's  caricature  of  our  Protestant  doc- 
trine, when  any  are  supposed  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
individual  to  make  out  his  faith  de  novo,  from  the  Scriptures  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  other  authority  living  or  dead.  I  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  what  yon  say  about  Episcopacy,  because  I  did  not  know 
exactly  what  you  thought  on  the  subject :  there  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
we  diSex  most  widely.  I  cannot  understand  fivm  your  book/— and  I 
never  can  make  out  firom  any  body,  except  the  strong  Newmanites,— - 
what  the  esKnee  of  Episcopacy  is  supposed  to  be.  The  Newmanites 
say  that  certain  divine  powers  of  adnunistering  the  Sacraments  efiectually 
can  only  be  communicated  by  a  regular  succession  firom  those  who,  aa 
they  Bappoocd,  had  them  at  first.  W.  Law  holds  this  ground :  there 
must  be  a  succession  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mysterious  gift  bestowed  on 
the  priesthood,  which  gift  makes  Baptism  wash  away  sin,  and  converts 
the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper  into  efiectual  means  of  grace.  This 
is  intelligible  and  consiBtent,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  false  and  Antichristian.  Is  Government  the  essence  of  Episco* 
pacy,  which  was  meant  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church  t  Is  it  the  mo- 
narchical element  of  government  ?~-«nd  if  so,  is  it  the  monarchical 
element  pure,  or  limited  1  Conceive  what  a  difierence  between  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  and  one  limited  like  ours ;  and  still  more  like  the  French 
monarchy  under  the  constitution  of  1769.  I  cannot  in  the  least  tell, 
therefore,  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  real  thing  intended  to  be  kept  in 
the  Church,  as  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  like  the  Newmanite  view.  And 
all  the  modemte  High  Churchmen  appear  to  me  to  labour  under  the 
same  defect^ — that  they  do  not  seem  to  perceive  clearly  what  is  the 
esKnce  ci  Episcopacy ;  or,  if  they  do  perceive  it,  they  do  not  express 
themselves  clearly. 

Another  point  incidentally  introdnced,  appeared  to  me  also  to  be  not 
stated  quite  plainly.  You  complain  of  those  persons  who  jndge  of  a  Rev- 
elation, not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its  evidence  ;  and  that 
miracles  wrought  in  &vour  of  what  was  foolish  or  wicked,  woidd  only 
prove  Manicheiam.  We  are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world, 
that  the  character  of  any  supernatural  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by 
the  moral  character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions :  thus  only  can 
we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God,  or  from  the  Devil.  If  hia 
fiither  tells  a  child  something  which  seems  to  him  monstrous,  fiiith  re- 
qmrn  him  to  submit  to  own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  iather'a 
person,  and  is  sure,  then^MPS,  that  his  fotiier  tells  it  ham.    But  we  cannot 
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thos  know  God,  and  can  only  recognize  Hit  voice  by  the  words  spoken 
being  in  agreement  with  our  idea  of  Hia  moral  natare.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  this.  I  should  hope  that  your  book  would  do  good  in  Oxford  ; 
but  whether  any  thing  can  do  good  there  or  not  is  to  me  sometimes  doubt- 
ful  


CCXLV.     TO  MR^  JUSTICE  COLBRIDOE. 

Ra(b7,  September  91, 1640. 
This  sheet  is  not  so  large  as  yours,  but  it  is  my  largest  size  next  to 
foolscap  ;  and  I  readily  and  thankfully  acknowledge  your  claim  upon  me 
fbr  as  long  and  full  a  letter  as  I  can  write.    I  have  more  time  than  enough 
just  now,  for  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  since  Thursday  with  a 
alight  attack  of  fever,  which,  though  it  would  be  nothing,  I  suppose,  to 
any  one  else,  yet  always  has  such  an  effect  upon  my  constitution  as  to 
unfit  me  for  all  exertion  ;  and  I  lay  either  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa  in  my 
room  for  three  days,  a  most  inutile  lignum.     Nor  am  I  yet  allowed  to  go 
down  stairs,  but  I  am  on  the  mend,  and  my  pulse  has  returned  nearly  to 
its  natural  tardiness,  which  in  me  is  its  state  of  health.    So  I  can  now 
thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter,  and  that  delightful  picture  which 
it  gave  me  of  your  home  repose.     No  man  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do  how 
much  better  it  is  va^aXafftlv  rdv  iy^ov  than  m-fivaaBati — ^if  my  &ther's  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  never  passed  out  of  his  executors*  hands,  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  could  have  built  Fox  How,  although  in  all  other  respects 
there  is  no  comparison  to  my  mind  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  West- 
moreland.    Therefore  I  "  macarize  '*  you  the  more,  for  having  both  an 
inherited  home,  and  in  a  county  and  part  of  the  county  per  se  delightful. 
I  never  saw  Ottery  but  once,  and  that  in  the  winter  ;  but  the  valley  and 
the  stream,  and  the  old  church,  and  your  house,  are  still  tolerably  distinct 
in  my  memory  ;  and  I  do  trust  that  one  day  they  will  be  freshened  by  a 
second  actual  view  of  them.    Cornish  and  his  wife,  I  hear,  are  actually 
in  Yorkshire :  if  you  can  tell  where  a  letter  would  find  them,  I  would  ask 
you  to  let  me  know  by  one  line,  for  I  want  to  catch  them  on  their  return, 
and  to  secure  some  portion  of  their  time  by  a  previous  promise  before 
George's  home  sickness  comes  on  him  like  a  lion,  and  drives  him  ofi*  to 
'Comwall,  uno  impetu,  complaining  that  even  railways  are  too  slow.     .     . 
.     .     .    .    The  School  is  flourishing  surprisingly,  and  I  cannot  keep  our 
numbers  within  their  proper  limit ;  but  yet  the  limit  is  so  far  useful,  that 
it  keeps  us  within  bounds,  and  allows  us  to  draw  back  again  as  soon  as 
we  can.    We  are  now  about  340,  and  I  have  admitted  63  boys  since  the 
holidays.    And  all  this  pressure  arose  out  of  applications  made  previously 
to  our  great  success  at  Oxford  in  the  summer,  which  was  otherwise  likely 
to  set  us  up  a  little.    Yet  it  is  very  certain  to  me  that  we  have  little  dis- 
tinguished talent  in  the  School,  and  not  much  of  the  spirit  of  reading. 
^jgThat  gives  me  pleasure  is,  to  observe  a  steady  and  a  kindly  feeling  in 
Q^e  school,  in  general,  towards  the  Masters  and  towards  each  other.     This 
^  say  to-day,  knowing,  however,  so  well  tho  unstable  nature  of  this  boy 
I^H^that  I  am  well  aware  how  soon  any  "dux  turbidus"may  set  our 
deed  oA^^^  ^^  ^°  ^  commotion. 

and  icfl^^^®*  ^  ^<>i>8  as  we  go  on  fairiy,  and  my  health  stands,  I  am 
do  much  7^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  present,  and  so  long  as  my  boys  are  in  the 
would  rather  be  hers  than  any  where  else 
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Qaod  estin  Totis :  if,  after  a  life  of  so  mach  happinesB,  I  ought  to  fonn  a 
single  wish  for  the  fntuie,  it  would  be  to  have  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
wi£  one  of  the  new  Professorships  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  or  E!ccle- 
siastical  History But  Oxford,  both  for  its  good  and  its  beau- 
ty, which  I  love  so  tenderly,  and  for  the  evil  now  tainting  it,  which  I 
would  &in  resist  in  its  very  birthplace,  is  the  place  where  I  would  fain 
pass  my  latest  years  of  unimpaired  fiiculties. 

It  distresses  me  to  think  of  your  reading  such  a  book  as  Kuinoel. 
That  most  absurd  tiaah,^ — absurd  no  less  than  proftmey---which  prevailed 
for  a  time  among  the  German  theologians,  I  have  happily  very  little  ac- 
quaintance with,  except  from  quotations ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  was  utterly  bad.  Niebuhr's  spirit  of  historical  and  literary  criticism 
was  as  much  needed  by  German  theologians  as  by  English  ones,  and 
Strauss  to  this  day  is  wholly  without  it.  But  the  best  German  divines, 
LQcke,  Tholuck,  Nitzch,  Olshausen,  ^^c,  write  only  in  German,  which 
I  fimcy  you  do  not  read ;  neither,  in  fact,  do  I  read  much  of  them,  be- 
cause I  have  not  time  ;  but  they  are  good  men,  devout  and  sensible,  as 
well  as  learned,  and  what  I  have  read  of  them  is  really  valuable. 

I  should  have  liked  any  detailed  criticism  of  yours  upon  vol.  ii.  of  His- 
tory of  Rome.  I  have  scarcely  yet  been  able  to  get  any  judgments  upon 
the  two  first  volumes  which  will  help  me  for  those  to  come.  This  sec- 
ond volume  will  be,  I  hope,  the  least  interesting  of  all ;  for  it  has  no  le- 
gends, and  no  contemporary  history.  I  tried  hard  to  make  it  lively,  but 
that  very  trjring  is  too  like  the  heavy  Baron,  who  leaped  over  the  chairs 
in  his  roomi  pour  apprendre  d'dtre  viif.  What  I  can  honestly  recommend 
to  you  in  the  book  is  its  sincerity ;  I  think  that  it  confesses  its  own  many 
imperfections,  without  attempting  to  ride  grand  over  its  subject.  In  the 
war  of  Pjrrrhus  I  was  oppressed  all  the  time  by  my  sense  of  Niebuhr's  in- 
finite superiority ;  for  that  chapter  in  hu  third  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  history  that  I  knowr— so  rich  and  vigorous,  as  well  as 

J -^o  intelligent.     I  think  that  I  breathe  freer  in  the  first  Punic  War,  where 

'V'  '  -Kahr's  work  is  scarcely  more  than  fragmentary.    I  hope,  though,  to 

*  the  freer  still  in  the  second  Punic  War  ;  but  there  floats  before  me 

.mage  of  power  and  beauty  in  History,  which  I  cannot  in  any  way 
tv  lize,  and  which  often  tempts  me  to  throw  all  that  I  have  written  clean 
into  the  fire. 


GOXLTI.     *  TO  W.  8ET0N  KARB,   E&O. 

(Then  at  Haitoybury  College.) 

Rugby,  October  5, 1840. 
I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  receive, 
and  which  gave  me  as  favourable  an  account  of  your  new  abode  as  I  had 
expected.  It  must  be  always  an  anomalous  sort  of  place,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  the  necessity  of  passing  a  certain  time 
there  to  as  good  account  as  possible,  by  working  well  at  the  Eastern 
languages.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  what 
Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Dictionary  you  use ;  and  whether  there  is  any 
thing  like  a  Sanskrit  Delectus,  or  an  easy  construing  book  for  beginners. 
I  am  not  so  old  as  Cato  was  when  he  learned  Greek,  and  I  confess  that  I 
should  like,  if  posnble,  to  leam  a  little  of  the  mMet  of  Greek,  which  has 
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almoit  %  domestie  daim  upon  «•  as  the  oldest  of  our  great  lado-Ger- 
manic  fiunily. 

All  thingii  are  going  on  here  much  as  naoal.  The  football  matches 
are  in  great  vigour.  The  sixth  match  is  over,  being  settled  in  one  daf 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Sixth.  The  School-house  match  is  pending,  and  the 
School-house  have  kicked  one  ooal.    Pigon,  Bradley,  and  Ho£on,  leave 

us,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  coutM  of  a  week I  am  writing  this  at 

Fourth  Lesson,  as  usoal,  and  the  lower  row  axe  giving  up  their  ^ks,  so 
that  I  must  conclude. 


OOZLTII.     TO  ABOBDBAOOM  HABB. 

Eogbj,  Oetober  «,  1840. 

I  have  read  your  Sermons  with  very  great  pleasure,  and 

ou|^t  long  since  to  have  thanked  you  for  them.  Tbe  Notes,  I  hope, 
wifi  not  long  be  delayed.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  read  a  book  with 
which  I  can  agree  so  generally  and  so  heartily.  Univemlly  one  never 
can  expect  to  ag|ee  with  any  one,  but  one's  highest  reasonable  hope  is 
Ailfilled,  when  one  sympathizes  cordially  with  the  greatest  part  of  a  book, 
and  feels  sure,  where  there  is  a  difference,  that  the  writer  would  hear  our 
opinions  patiently,  and  if  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  would  at  least  not 
quarrel  with  us  for  holding  them. 

It  was  no  small  delight  to  me  to  tread  the  ground  of  the  Forum  once 
more,  and  to  see  the  wonders  of  Campania,  and  to  penetnte  into  the  land 
of  the  Samnites  and  Sabines.  I  missed  Bunsen  sadly,  but  his  friend 
Abeken  was  a  most  worthy  substitute,  and  was  hardly  less  kind  than 
Bunsen  himself  would  have  been. 

I  signed  the  petition,  because,  agreeing  with  its  prayer,  I 

did  not  wish  to  avoid  bearing  my  share  of  its  odium ;  but  I  am  not  ear- 
nest about  it  myself,  being  mr  mtre  anxious  about  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  man  for  any  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  or  Sub- 
scriptions ;  although  these  too,  I  think,  should  not  be  left  undone.  But 
I  would  do  any  thing  in  that  world  to  destroy  the  disastrous  fiction  by 
which  the  minister  has  been  made  "  personam  Ecclesie  gerere,"  and 
which  the  Oxford  doctrines  are  not  only  upholding,  but  aggravating.  Even 
Maurice  seems  to  me  to  be  infected  in  some  measure  with  the  same  error 
in  what  he  says  respecting  the  right  of  the  churchy— meaning  the  clergy, 
—to  educate  the  people.  A  female  reign  is  an  unfiivourable  time,  I  know, 
for  pressing  stroaigly  the  doctrine  of  the  Crown's  Supremacy.  Yet  that 
doctrine  htw  been  vouchsafed  to  our  Church  by  so  rare  and  mere  a  blessing 
of  God,  and  contains  in  itself  so  entirely  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  per- 
fect Church,^the  Kingdom  of  God,^ — and  is  so  mighty  to  the  overthrow- 
ing of  that  which  I  regard  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is  evil  in  Popery^ — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood  r— that  I  do  wish,  even  now,  that  people's 
eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  the  peculiar  blessings  of  our  Church  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  work  it  out  to  its  full  development. 


CCXLVUI.      *  TO  BEV.   B.    BALSTON. 

Begbjr,  BeptMiber  %  1840. 
I  cannot  let  a  day  pass  vrithont  thanking  you  for  yoar  very  kind  letter. 
:  .  .  Do  not  think  of  answaring  this  letttr  till  yon  fe*l  quite  able  to  do 
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it  witboQt  painfiil  cfibrt.  It  will  be  a  pleasore  to  me  to  write  to  yo«  when 
I  can ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  help  to  relieve  what  I 
fear  muat  be  the  lonelineaB  of  Goemaey.  Bnt  I  dare  aay  that  other  people 
have  not  always  my  ehrinking  from  a  leaidence  in  a  small  island,  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  wide  sea,  it  always  seems  to  me  like  a  prison  in  a  howling 
wilderness 

Since  onr  retain  I  have  done  tittle  or  nothing  besides  the  school  work 
and  my  letters.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much  as  yet  npon  the  History,  bnt 
I  am  getting  on  a  little  with  Thncydides,  a  woik,  however,  in  which  I 
take  now  bat  little  interest. 

My  wife  will  add  a  few  lines  to  go  in  the  same  cover  with  this.  We 
alwsys  think  of  you  with  affection,  and  with  no  small  gratitude  for  yonr 
constant  kindnuss  to  our  children 


CLXLIX.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Rof  by,  October  99, 1640. 

I  caimot  bear  that  a  second  letter  dionld  go  to  Gnemssy,  without  con- 
veying under  my  own  hand  the  expression  of  my  warmest  thanks  to  Miss 

H for  her  most  kind  and  delightful  letters And  now,  my  dear 

Balston,  I  have  not  much  else  to  say,  or  rather,  I  have  much  more  than  I  can 

or  ought  to  say I  look  round  in  the  School,  and  I  feel  how 

utterly  beyond  human  power  is  the  turning  any  single  human  heart  to 
God.  Some  heed  and  some  heed  not,  with  the  same  outward  means,  as 
it  appears,  ofieied  to  both,  and  the  door  opened  to  one  no  less  wide  than 
to  another.  But  "  the  kingdom  of  God  suflereth  violence  ;"  and  to  infuse 
the  violence,  which  will  enter  at  all  cost,  and  will  not  be  denied,  belongs 
to  him  alone  whose  counsels  we  cannot  follow.  You  will  pray  for  us  all, 
that  we  may  glorify  God's  name  in  this  place,  in  teaching  and  in  learning, 
in  guiding  and  in  following. 

I  have  many  delightful  proofe  that  those,  who  have  been  here,  have  found 
at  any  rate  no  such  evil  as  to  prevent  their  serving  God  in  after  life ; 
and  some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good  from  Rugby.  But  the  evil  is  great 
and  abounding,  I  well  know ;  and  it  is  very  fearful  to  think  that  it  may 
to  some  be  irreparable  ruin.  I  will  write  again  when  I  can.  May  God 
bless  you  ever,  and  support  you,  as  He  did  my  dear  sister,  through  all  that 
He  may  see  fit  to  lay  on  yon.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a  bleoing  and  a  safety  in 
having  scarcely  any  other  dealings  than  with  Christ  aloncj — ^in  bearing 
His  manifest  will,  and  waiting  for  his  pleasarci — intervening  objects  being 
of  necessity  removed  away. 


CCL.      TO   AN   OLD  PUPIL,      (o.) 

Sagby,  Norember  4, 1640. 
Your  letter  gave  me  such  deep  and  lively  pleasure,  that  1  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  joy  within  decent  bounds ;  for  to  see  any  man  whom  I 
thoroughly  v^ue,  delivered  from  the  snare  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  is 
with  me  a  matter  of  the  most  earnest  rejoicing.  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say,  that  as  I  grieved  to  see  you  decided,  as  I  supposed,  in 
fevour  of  the  law,  so  I  should  rejoioe  in  your  escaping  while  it  is  yet  time, 
and  following  the  right  hand  paUi  to  any  pure  and  Christian  calling,  which 
to  my  mind,  that  of  an  advocate,  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the 
Bar,  cannot  be  ;  and  I  think  that  scarcely  any  practice  could  make  it  such. 
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I  think,  too,  that  for  yonnelf  indiTidiiaUf,  yoa  would  do  well  to  tdopt 
another  caUing.  I  think  that  yonr  highest  qualitiei  could  not  be  ezereiBed 
in  the  law,  while,  if  you  are  at  all  inclined  to  loye  argument  aa  anezer- 
dae,  and  therefore  to  practise  it  without  regard  to  its  cmly  just  end,  truth, 
I  cannot  but  think ,  that  the  law  would  be  especially  danguous  to  yon.  For 
advocacy  does  seem  to  me  inconsistent  with  a  strong  perception  of  truth, 
and  to  be  absolutely  intolerable,  unless  where  the  mind  sits  loose,  as  it  were, 
from  any  concluaons,  and  merely  loves  the  exercise  of  making  any  thing 
wear  the  semblance  of  truth,  which  it  chooses  for  the  tim^'wing  to 
patronize. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  while  I  diould  ddigfat 
to  see  you  in  the  ministry  oi  the  Church,  I  cannot  quite  think  that  the 
parochial  ministry  is  so  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  the  woik  of  education. 
But  in  this  men  have  also  their  calling,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  tempt 
them  from  it.  Nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  mix  op  any  penonal 
feelings  at  the  possibility  of  persaading  you  to  join  us  at  Rugby,  with 
my  genuine  thankfulness,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  £at,  in  so 
great  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  profession,  you  are  diq[X)8ed  to  turn 
from  the  evil  to  the  good.  But  I  do  not  think  that  our  work  is  open  to 
the  objections  which  you  suppose ;  it  and  the  parochial  ministry  have 
each  their  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  but  education  has  the  advan- 
tages, on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  combined  with  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  old — the  sobering  needful  to  qualify  the  influences 
of  youth  and  health  and  spirits,  so  constantly  displayed  by  boys,  and 
necessary  also  in  a  great  degree  to  those  who  teach  boys.  Do  not  decide 
this  point  hastily,  unless  you  feel  yourself  called,  as  it  were,  beyond  dispute 
to  the  parochial  ministry  ;  if  you  are,  then  follow  it  in  Christ's  name,  and 
may  it  be  blessed  to  you  and  the  Church. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  write  hastily,  but  I  wished  to  lose  no  time. 
Write  again,  oi*  come  over  to  us,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  answering  any 
questions 

CCLI.     TO  TBB   SAME. 

Rugby,  November  16,  IMO. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  opinion  is  suspected  by  you,  because  it  was  ex- 
pressed so  strongly.  However,  you  must  not  suppose  me  to  doubt  that 
there  can  be  most  excellent  men  in  the  profession  even  of  an  advocate, 
two  of  my  most  valued  and  respected  friends  being,  or  having  been,  advo- 
cates ;  and  all  other  parts  of  the  law  I  hold  in  the  highest  honour,  and 
think  that  no  caUing  can  be  nobler.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
you  desire  to  make  out  a  justification  for  yourself  for  choosing  one  profes- 
sion rather  than  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  is  as  yet  fully 
open.  Your  Univereity  residence  is  only  just  closed  ;  your  legal  studies 
— ^your  mere  legal  education — can  hardly,  I  suppose,  have  yet  commenced. 
Certainly  it  caimot  have  advanced  as  far  as  your  theological ;  so  that 
in  point  of  preparation  you  are  actually  more  fitted  for  the  Church  min- 
istry than  for  the  law. 

Now,  with  respect  to  being  an  exsmple  in  a  profession  where  exam- 
ple is  much  needed,  I  csn  hsrdly  think  that  any  man  could  choose  a 
profesEdon  with  such  a  view  without  some  presumption.  In  such  matters, 
safety,  rather  than  victory  should  be  each  man's  object ;  that  desire  to 
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preea^re  his  beet  aelf,  being  not  lelfiihneaB,  bat,  as  I  imagiBe>  the  true  iiil« 
fibnent  of  the  law.  If  one  is  by  God's  will  fixed  in  a  calling  fuU  of  temp- 
tations, but  where  the  temptations  may  be  oreieome,  and  the  victory  will 
be  most  encouraging  to  others,  then  it  may  be  our  duty  to  overcome 
rather  than  to  fly ;  but  no  man,  I  think,  ought  to  seek  temptation  in  the 
hope  of  serving  the  church  brilliantly  by  overcoming  it. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  question,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  now. 
Thus  much,  however,  I  may  say,  that,  humanly  speaking,  I  am  not  likely 
soon  to  leave  Rugby  ;  that  it  would  be  my  greatest  delight  to  have  you 
here  as  a  master ;  and  that  the  field  of  good  here  opened,  is,  I  think,  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed.  If  you  decide  on  the  parochial  ministry,  then  I 
think  that  your  calling  would  be  to  a  large  town  rather  than  to  a  country 
village. 


CCLII.      TO  AN   OLD  PUPIL,   EMOAGED   IN   BUSINESS.  (B.) 

Rogby,  Novamber  J8, 1840. 

I  think  that  even  your  very  kind  and  handsome  gift  to  the  library  has 
given  me  less  pleasure  than  the  letttr  which  accompanied  it,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  that  a  man  in  my  profession  can 
ever  experience.  Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  yon  for  it ;  and  be  assured 
that  I  do  value  it  very  deeply.  Your  letter  holds  out  to  me  another  pros- 
pect which  interests  me  very  deeply.  I  have  long  felt  a  very  deep  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  population,  and  have  seen  how 
enormous  was  the  work  to  be  done  there,  and  how  much  good  men,  es- 
pecially those  who  were  not  clerg3rmen,  were  wanted  to  do  it.  And  there- 
fore I  think  of  you,  as  engaged  in  business,  with  no  little  satis&ction, 
being  convinced  that  a  good  man,  highly  educated,  cannot  possibly  be  in 
a  more  important  position  in  this  kingdom  than  as  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
great  manufacturing  establishment.  I  feel  encouraged  also  by  the  kind- 
ness of  your  letter,  to  trouble  you,  perhaps,  hereafter,  with  some  questions 
on  a  point  where  my  practical  knowledge  is  of  course  nothing.  Yet  I 
see  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  long  that 
those  who  have  the  practical  knowledge  could  be  brought  steadily  and 

systematically  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  remedy We 

are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  examination,  which,  as  yon  may  re- 
member, gives  us  all  sufficient  employment. 


CCLIU.      t  TO  THE  BEV.  W.   K.  BAMILTON. 

Regby,  November  18  or  19, 1640. 

I  have  very  much,  which  I  should  like  to  say  to 

you  if  I  were  with  you,  but  I  have  not  time  to  write  it,  nor  would  it  do 
well  in  a  letter.  tells  me  that  you  were  gratified  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  so  one  sees  encouragements  which 
cheer  us,  as  well  as  disappointments  enough  to  humble  us  ;  but,  perhaps, 
I  am  already  partaking  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of  old  age,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  and  I  am  less  inclined  to  hope  than  to  fear.  But  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  know  that  there  are  many  good  men  at  work,  and  that 
their  labours  are  not  without  a  blessing.  Yon  will,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
wishing  and  praying  that  we  may  be  saved  n-om  the  curse  of  war ;  an 
evil  wlUch  would  crush  the  seeds  of  more  good  than  can  be  told  thron^ont 
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Borope,  and  eotifimi  or  rsYhte  miachieft  imraniembk.  Tour  godaoii  is 
well,  bat  it  is  becoming  needful  to  keep  him  from  the  boys  of  the  school, 
who  would  soon  pet  and  spoil  him. 

OCLIT.     TO  BBV.  DB.  BAWKINI. 

Rosbj,  Ddcembor  4, 1840. 

I  wiflhed  also  to  thank  you  for  your  Sermon,  and  to 

say  a  little  to  you  about  it.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  you  should  not 
attack  the  Newmanites  directly.  Independently  of  what  I  ml^t  call  the 
moral  reasons  for  your  not  doing  so,  I  think  that  truth  is  never  best  taught 
negatively ;  and  these  very  men  derive  a  great  advantage  from  holdUig 
up  something  positive,  although,  as  I  thii^,  it  be  but  a  most  sorry  and 
abominable  idol,  to  men's  faith  and  love  ;  and  merely  to  say  that  the  idol 
is  an  idol,  and  that  its  worship  is  pernicious,  is  doing  but  little  good,  un- 
less we  show  where  the  worship  can  be  transferred  wholesomely.  But 
your  Sermon  is  to  me  personally  almost  tantalizing,  because  it  riiows  that 
wo  agiee  in  so  much,  and  makes  it  doubly  vezatioos  to  me  that  there  ia 
beyond  this  agreement,  as  I  suppose  there  must  be,  a  great  and  wide 
divergence.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  appre- 
hend rightly  what  ia  that  ftUtw,  which  is  really  tl^  great  excellence  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  Newmanites,  humorously  enough,  call  their  system  Via 
Media.  You  think  that  your  views  are  Via  Media^ — ^I  think  that  mine 
are  so ;  that  is,  we  all  see  errors  and  dangers  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
of  us,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  both.  But  I  suppose  diat  the  itUro¥  is  then 
only  the  point  of  excellence,  when  it  refers,  as  Aristotle  has  referrsd  it,  to 
the  simple  tendencies  of  the  human  mind ;  whereas  it  appears  to  me  that 
men  are  sometimes  beguiled  by  taking  the  ^loo¥  of  the  views  of  opposite 
parties  as  the  true  point  of  excellence,  or'still  more,  the  ^inp  of  the  opin- 
ions held  by  people  of  our  party  or  of  our  nation  on  any  given  point. 
Yon  think  that  Newman  is  one  extreme  and  I  another ;  and  so  I  am 
well  aware  that,  in  common  estimation,  we  should  be  held  ;  and  thus  in 
Church  matters  the  fUvov  would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  Newman's 
views  and  mine ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  Church,  Newman  and  I  are  pretty  well  agreed,  and  therefore  I 
stand  as  widely  aloof  as  he  can  do  from  the  language  of  "  religion  being 
an  affair  between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience,"  and  from  all  such 
persons  who  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  obedience.  But  my 
quarrel  with  Newman  and  with  the  Romanists,  and  with  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church  up  to  Cyprian, — (Ignatius,  I  firmly  believe,  is  not  to 
be  classed  with  them,  vehement  as  his  language  is,) — my  quarrel  with 
them  all— and  all  that  I  have  named  are  exactly  in  the  same  boat — ^is, 
that  they  have  put  a  felse  Church  in  the  place  of  the  true,  and  through 
their  counterfeit  have  destroyed  the  reality,  as  paper  money  drives  away 
gold.  And  this  false  Church  is  the  Priesdiood,  to  which  are  ascribed  aU 
the  powers  really  belonging  to  the  true  Church,  with  others  which  do  not 
and  cannot  belong  to  any  human  power.  But  the  Priesthood  and  the 
Succession  are  inseparable^ — the  Succession  having  no  meaning  whatever 
if  there  be  not  a  Priesthood,  as  W.  Law  saw  and  maintained  ;  arguing, 
and  I  think  plausibly  enough,  that  the  Succession  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  priestly  virtue  which  alone  makes  the  acts  of  the  ministry  availa- 
ble.   Now  as  the  authoriied  formalariee  of  our  Church  are  pnfccilf  free 
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from  this  notion,  and  as  the  twenty-third  Article  to  my  mind  implies  the 
contrary/-— for  no  man,  who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  Succession, 
would  have  fiiiled  to  omit  that,  to  him,  great  criterion  of  the  lawfulness 
of  any  ordination^ — it  has  always  vexed  me  to  see  our  Clergy  coquetting 
as  they  do  with  the  doctrine  of  Succession,  and  clinging  to  it,  even  while 
they  stoutly  repudiate  those  notions  of  a  Priesthood  which  the  Succession 
doctrine  really  involves  in  it.  And  it  is  by  this  handle  that  the  Newman- 
ites  have  gained  such  ground,  especially  with  the  Evangelicals^ — for  they 
too  have  been  fond  of  the  Succession  notion,  and  when  the  doctrine  has 
been  pressed  to  its  consequences,  they  have  in  many  instances  embraced 
them,  however  repugnant  to  their  former  general  views  of  doctrine.  Yon 
speak  of  persons  who  do  not  value  Church  privileges.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  such  at  all:  but  then  yon  seem  to  connect  Churdi  privileges  with 
the  Succession,  and  to  shrink  from  tlioee  who  deny  the  Succession  as  if 
they  undervalued  the  Church.  Perha{  t  I  understood  yon  wrongly  in  this, 
and,  if  so,  I  shall  be  truly  rejoiced,  for,  to  my  mind,  he  who  holds  to  the 
Succession  as  necessary,  should,  consistently,  adopt  Newmanism  to  its 
full  extent ;  for  really  and  truly  the  meaning  of  the  Succession  is  what 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  stated  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  their 
numbers,  "  that  no  one  otherwise  appointed  could  be  sure  that  he  could 
give  the  people  the  real  body  of  Christ."  And  this  is  a  pure  priestly  and 
mediatorial  power,  rendered,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  necessary  to 
the  Christian's  salvation,  over  and  above  Christ's  death,  and  his  fiuth  in 
it ;  a  power  which  I  am  sure  stands  exactly  on  the  same  footiiu;  with 
Cireumcision  in  the  Galattan  Church,  and  what  St.  Paul  says  of  those 
who  required  Circumcision  applies  exactly  to  those  who  so  hold  a  Priest* 
faood« 

All  this  has  been  recalled  to  me  now,  for  I  dare  say  I  have  said  it 
before,  by  your  late  sermon,  and  by  my  own  rather  increasing  wish  to 
write  on  the  whole  question  ;  a  wish  strengthened  by  the  incredible  enon 
of  Gladstone's  last  work.  The  vexation  to  me  is,  that  while  I  hold  very 
high  Church  doctrines,  I  am  considered  as  one  who  dislikes  the  Church, 
whereas  my  whole  hope  for  the  advance  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel  looks  to 
it  only  through  the  restoration  of  the  Church.  But  the  Christians  were 
called  Adtiti  because  they  respected  not  the  idols  which  had  transferred  to 
themselves  the  name  and  worship  of  God.  And  so  I  am  called  a  no- 
Church  man,  because  I  respect  not  the  idol  which  has  slipped  not  only 
into  the  Church's  place,  but  into  God's, — ^i.  e.  the  notion  of  the  Priesthood, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  false  only  in  its  excess,  but  altogether 
fixmi  the  very  beginnings — ^priestly  power  under  the  Gospel  being  reserved 
to  Christ  alone,  and  its  character  being  quite  distinct  from  those  other 
powers  of  government,  teachiog,  and  ministration  which  the  Church  may 
have  and  must  have.  But  from  the  natural  confusion  between  govenunent 
with  ministration  in  a  religious  society,  and  the  notion  of  pritfthood,  the 
master  falsehood  gradually  stole  in  unperoeived,  till  long  time  had  so 
sanctioned  it,  that  when  at  last  men  saw  and  allowed  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences, itself  was  still  spared  as  a  harmless  and  venerable  error,  if  not 
as  a  sacred  truth.  But  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  in  manuscript,  a  thing 
intolerable,  and  therefore  I  will  end  abruptly,  as  they  say  my  sermons  are 
apt  to  do.  Thank  you  for  your  allusion  to  our  visit  to  Oxford :  we  hope 
that  we  may  at  any  rate  see  something  of  you,  and  you  need  not  dread 
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my  oonlng  vp  with  any  dnigns  of  aligning  or  entering  into  contioteiay ; 
my  viatB  to  Oxford  are  always  intended  to  be  for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 

CCLY.     TO  AN   OLD  POPIL.    (O.) 

Eogby,  Dee«inber  4, 18tt. 

.     .     .    .     I  thank  yon  for  a  certain  pamphlet  which gaye  me 

a  day  or  two  ago ;  I  moat  earnestly  wish  it  Bocceea  ;  and  such  moral  re- 
foima  are  among  the  purest  delights  which  a  man  can  ever  enjoy  in  this 
life.  I  delight  too,  most  heartily,  that  the  change  of  profenign  is  decided. 
May  God's  blessing  be  with  your  decision,  through  His  Son  now  and  ever. 


CCLVI.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Fox  How,  DsMMtor  9B»  IMOi 
I  honoor  and  ssrmpathiae  with  an  anxiety  to  follow  oar  Lord's  will  in 
matters  of  real  moral  importance,  as  much  as  I  shrink  from  the  habit  of  ex- 
alting every  notice  of  what  was  once  done  in  matters  of  form  into  a  law, 
that  the  same  ought  always  to  be  done,  end  that  Christ  baa  commanded  it. 
But  I  do  not  feel  your  objection  to  taking  an  oath  when  required  by  a 
lawful  and  public  authority,  nor  do  I  quite  see  yonr  distinction,  between 
uking  an  oath  when  imposed  by  a  magistrate  and  taking  one  voluntarily, 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  the  oath  of  supremacy,  when  taken  at  ordina> 
tion,  can  be  called  voluntary.  For,  if  the  thing  be  unlawful,  it  must  be  aa 
wrong  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  penalty,  as  of  obtaining  a  good. 
But  it  ia  quite  clear  to  me  thai  the  evil  is  in  requiring  an  oathj — when  we 
speak  of  solemn  oaths,  and  not  of  those  used  gratnitoualy  in  conversation, 
to  which  I  believe  our  Lord's  words  in  the  letter  apply.  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  which  would  imply  that  I  thought  a  Christian's  woid  not  suffi- 
cient, and  required  him  to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  his  oath. 
But  if  an  authority  in  itself  lawful  ssys  to  me,  *'  I  require  of  you,  thcmgh 
a  Christian,  that  same  assurance  which  men  in  general  have  agreed  to 
look  to  as  Uie  highest,"  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  object  to  give  it  him, 
although  in  my  own  case  I  feel  it  to  be  superfluous.  And  it  appean  to 
me  clear  that  our  Lord  did  Himself  so  comply  with  the  a4iuration  of  the 
High  Priest.  It  is  a  grief  to  me  that  the  Church  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  has  not  risen  to  the  height  designed  for  her ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  individual's  business  is  not  to  require  oaths,  rather  than  not  to 
take  them  when  required  by  others.  The  difference  seems  to  me  to  lie, 
as  I  think  our  Article  impliea,  not  between  oaths  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary^— for  no  oath  can  be  strictly  speaking  involuntary, "  commands  being 
no  restraints," — but  between  oatbg  gratuitously  proffered,  where  you  ar« 
yourself  enforcing  the  difierence  t^tween  affirmations  and  oaths,  and 
oaths  taken  on  the  requisition  of  a  lawfol  authority,  where  yon  incur  no 
anch  respoaibility. 


CCLVII.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLEBIOQB. 

Fox  How,  Jiaiurj  9, 1841. 

.     .     .     .    If  our  minds  were  comprehensive  enough,  and  life  weT« 

long  enough,  to  follow  with  pleasure  every  pursuit  not  siofol,  I  can  fancy 

that  it  would  be  better  to  like  abooting  than  not  to  like  it ;  but  as  things 

are,  all  our  life  must  be  a  aelection,  and  pursuits  roust  be  neglected,  be- 
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oftiMs  we  have  not  tSme  or  nund  to  spsre  for  tbem.  So  that  I  cftimot  bat 
think,  tbftt  footing  tml  fishing,  in  our  state  of  society,  must  si  ways  be 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  something  better. 

I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giying  to 
girls  what  really  deserves  the  name  of  education  intellectually.  "When 
—  was  young,  I  used  to  teach  her  some  Latin  with  her  brothers,  and 
that  has  been,  1  think,  of  real  use  to  her,  and  she  feels  it  now  in  reading 
and  translating  German,  of  which  she  does  a  great  deal.  But  there  is 
nothing  for  girls  like  the  Degree  of  Examine tion,  which  concentrates  one's 
reading  so  beautifully,  and  makes  one  master  of  a  certain  number  of  books 
perfecUy.  And  unless  we  had  a  domestic  exsmination  for  young  ladies 
to  be  passed  before  they  came  out,  and  another  like  the  great  go,  before 
they  come  of  age,  I  do  not  see  how  the  thing  can  cYcr  be  effected.  Se- 
riously,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  supply  sufficient  encouragement  for  sys- 
tematic and  laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can  ensure  many  things  being 
retained  at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  when  we  are  wholly  without  the  ma- 
chinery which  we  have  for  our  boys.  I  do  nothing  now  with  my  girls 
regularly,  owing  to  want  of  time  ;  once,  for  a  little  while,  I  used  to  exam- 
ine   in  Guizof  s  Civilization  in  France,  and  I  sm  inclined  to  think 

that  few  better  books  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  his 
Civilization  of  Europe.  They  embrace  a  great  multitude  of  subjects  and 
a  great  variety,  and  some  philosophical  questions  smongst  the  rest,  which 
would  introduce  a  girl's  mind  a  little  to  thst  world  of  thought  to  which 
we  were  introduced  by  our  Aristotle 

We  had  a  very  delightful  visit  from  the  Cornishes  early  in  December ; 
Mrs.  Cornish  1  had  only  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at  your  house  since  the 
winter  of  1827  ;  and  Essy  I  had  not  seen  at  all  since  she  was  a  baby.  I 
learnt  from  Cornish,  what  I  never  knew  before,  the  eepecisl  ground  of 
Keble's  alienation  from  me  ;  it  sppears  that  he  says  that  *'  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  Now  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it  in 
Keble's  sense  is  most  true  ;  I  would  jast  as  soon  worship  Jupiter ;  and 
Jupiter's  idolatry  is  scarcely  farther  from  Christianity,  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  idolatry  of  the  Priesthood  ;  but,  as  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  my  sense  of  it,  I  looked  into  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  end  read  through  his  whole  article  on  the  subject,  which  I  had  not 
for  many  years,  to  see  whether  my  sense  of  it  was  really  difTerent  from 
that  of  the  most  approved  writers  of  our  Church  ;  and  I  found  only  one 
line  in  all  Pearson's  article  that  I  should  not  agree  with,  and  in  his  sum- 
ming up  or  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  the  Creed,  where  he  says  what  we 
should  mean  when  we  say  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  I 
agree  entirely.  I  do  not  say  that  Pearson's  opinions  on  Church  govern- 
ment sre  exactly  the  same  as  mine< — I  dare  say  they  are  not ;  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  uy  that  his  opinions  are  involved  in  the  words  of  the 
Creed,  nor  would  he  nave  said  that  a  man  did  not  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  because  be  did  not  believe  in  Apostolical  succession. 
Meantime,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  my  Sermons  on 
Prophecy  have  given  no  offence  to  the  Newmanites,  but  rather  have  con- 
ciliated them,  as  far  as  they  go,  which  was  one  of  my  main  objects  in 
publishing  them.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  expect  the  same  toleration 
to  be  extended  to  the  new  volume  of  my  Sermons  which  is  going  to  be 
published  ;  for,  although  they  are  not  controversial,  yet,  as  embracing  a 
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great  mtnj  points,  they  eannot  vwM  eoUuioii  with  thofe  whow  opinioni 
are  the  Yery  opposite  to  mine,  nor  should  I  think  it  right  to  leave  out 
every  thing  which  the  Newmanites  would  ofagect  to,  any  more  than  New- 
man would  think  it  right  to  omit  in  his  sennons  all  that  I  should  object 
to.  Yet  I  still  hope  tlut  the  volume  vrill  give  no  unnecessary  ofienoe 
even  to  those  from  whom  I  difier  most  widely. 


OCLVIII.      TO   W.   B ALSTON,   EBO. 
(On  the  dsftth  of  hii  Mm.) 

Jumaiy,  1841. 

MissH ^'s  great  kindness  has  given  us  constant  infofma> 

tion  of  the  state  of  your  son  Henry  ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that  so  many 
of  his  brothers  were  with  him.  I  believe  that  I  am  much  more  disposed 
to  congratulate  you  on  his  account  than  to  condole  with  you  ;  at  least,  as 
the  &ther  of  five  sons,  I  feel  that  nothing  could  make  me  so  happy  fi>r  any 
of  them  as  to  be  satisfied  that  they  were  so  loved  by  Grod,and  so  frsfaioned 
by  His  Spirit  to  a  fimess  for  His  kingdom,  as  is  die  case  with  your  dear 
son  Henry. 

CCLIZ.   TO  REV.  TREVENEM  PENROSE. 

Fox  How,  Janiury  6, 1841. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  H a  long  account  of  the 

last  dajrs  of  H.  Balston's  life,  and  I  never  read  any  thing  more  beautiful. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  coming  of  death,  step  by  step ;  and  some 
of  his  expressions  at  the  very  last  seem  more  strikingly  to  connect  this 
present  existence  with  another  than  any  thing  I  ever  heard.  He  actually 
laid  himself  down  to  die  in  a  particular  posture,  as  a  man  lays  himself 
down  to  sleep,  and  even  so  he  did  die.  His  state  of  mind  was  quite 
heavenly. 

We  are  enjoying  this  place  as  usual,  though  I  am  obliged  to  work  very 
hard,  with  my  history  and  letters.  The  History  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  I  feel  to  regard  it  more  and  more  with  something  of  an  artist's  feeling 
as  to  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  it ;  points  on  which  the  ancients 
laid  great  stress,  and  I  now  think  very  rightly.  I  find  constantly  the 
great  use  of  my  many  foreign  journeys,  for  though  I  have  no  good  maps 
here,  yet  I  am  getting  on  with  Hannibal's  march  from  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  I  think  will  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  nar- 
rative greater  than  it  ever  could  have  from  maps.  Twelve  o'clock  strikes, 
and  I  must  go  to  bed. 


CCLX.      t  1*0  BBV.  T.  J.  OMBROD. 

Fox  How,  Jumary  3, 1641. 

......  It  is  very  deli^tful  to  be  here,  and  our  weather  tmtil  to- 

flay  has  been  beautiful.  I  sit  at  the  window  with  my  books  on  the  sofii 
around  me,  and  my  Epicurean  wish  would  be  to  live  here  in  quiet,  writ- 
ing and  reading  and  rambling  about  on  Loughrigg,  more  beautiful  than 
Epicurus's  garden.  But  my  reasonable  wishes  turn  to  the  work  at  Rug- 
by, as  a  far  better  emplojrment,  so  long  as  my  health  and  strength  are 
tpaied  me. 

Poor  Sonthey's  state  is  most  pitiable,  his  mind  is  quite  gone.    There 
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IB  something  very  tondiing  in  this  end  of  so  modi  mental  activity,  bat 
there  is  no  painfal  feeling  of  morbid  restlessness  in  his  former  activity y^ 
he  worked  quietly  though  constantly,  and  his  faculties  seem  gently  to  have 
sunk  asleep,  his  body  having  outlived  them,  but  in  such  a  state  of  weak- 
ness as  to  give  sign  that  it  will  soon  follow  them.  Wordsworth  is  in  body 
and  mind  still  sound  and  vigorous ;  it  is  beaatifnl  to  see  and  hear  him.  . . 


CCLXI.    TO  W.  W.  HULI)  ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Junuy  15, 1841. 
I  was  unwell  before  the  holidays,  and,  although  I  soon  re- 
covered, yet  I  was  very  glad  to  come  down  here  and  get  some  rest.  And 
the  rest  of  this  place  in  winter  is  complete,  every  thing  so  quiet,  with  only 
our  immediate  neighbours,  all  kind  and  neighbourly.  Wordsworth  is  re- 
markably well,  and  we  see  him  daily ;  and  moreover,  Rydal  Lake  is  fro- 
wn asiiard  as  a  rock,  and  my  nine  children,  and  I  widi  them,  were  all 
over  it  to-day,  to  our  great  deUght.  Four  of  my  boys  skait.  Walter  is 
trundled  in  his  wheelbarrow,  and  my  daughter  and  I  dide,  for  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  too  old  to  learn  to  skait  now.  My  wife  walks  to  Ambleside  to 
get  the  lettere,  and  then  goes  round  to  meet  us  as  we  come  from  the  Lake. 
...'...  When  I  am  here,  it  does  make  me  sadly  yearn  for  the  time 
when  I  may  live  here  steadily,  if  I  am  alive  at  all.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  get  an  income  to  retire  upon,  equal  to  what 
yours  is  ;  but  if  my  boys  were  once  educated,  I  think  I  should  come  down 
here  without  more  delay.  As  for  poor  little  Walter,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  ever  be  able  to  wait  at  Rugby  for  him,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
he  will  do.  Your  boys,  however,  are  so  much  older  than  he  is,  that  your 
difficulty  would  be  over  much  before  mine  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
comfort  of  an  income  already  secured  is  great,  when  a  man  feels  stall  un- 
well  but  all  this  is  in  wiser  and  better  hands  than  oun,  and 

our  care  has  enough  to  think  of  in  those  nearer  concerns  which  may  not 
be  neglected  without  worse  firnlt  than  imprudence,  and  worse  mischief 
than  a  narrow  income. 


GOLXII.     TO  TBBilBy.  J.   H£ARN. 

,Fox  How,  Janiuiy  95, 1641. 

I  had  hoped  to  write  to  you  at  any  rate  before  we  lef^  Fox  How,  and 
now  your  kind  and  long  letter  gives  you  a  stronger  claim  on  me.  Yon 
have  also  been  so  kind  as  to  wish  my  wife  and  myself  to  be  sponsors  for 
your  little  boy ;  and  we  can  have  only  one  scruple  in  becoming  so,  lest 
we  should  stand  in  the  way  of  other  friends  of  youiS,  and  particularly  of 
Mra.  Heam's,  who  may  be  better  known  to  your  children  than  we  can  ex- 
pect to  be  in  the  common  course  of  things,  as  our  life,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, will  be  passed  between  Warwickshire  and  Westmoreland.  Other- 
vrise  we  should  accept  with  great  pleasure,  so  sure  a  mark  of  your  confi- 
dence and  frienddiip. 

We  have  been  here  almost  six  weeks,  in  perfect  rest  as  far  as  this 
place  is  concerned,  but  I  have  had  a  very  troublesome  correspondence 
about  school  matters,  which  has  brought  Rugby  more  before  my  mind 
than  I  wish  to  have  it  in  the  holidays.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  indolence, 
bat  I  fisel  it  very  desiimble,  if  I  can,  to  get  my  mind  thoroaghly  refreshed 
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and  diverted  daring  the  vacations ;— ^*  diverted/*  I  mean  in  the  etymolo- 
gieai  rather  than  in  the  popular  sense,  that  is.  tamed  aside  from  its  habit- 
uai  objects  of  interest  to  others  which  refresh  from  their  very  variety. 
Thos  my  History  is  a  great  diverwian  from  the  cares  about  the  school, 
and  then  the  school  work  in  its  torn  is  a  divernon  firom  the  thonghts  about 
the  History.  Otherwise  either  would  be  rather  overpowering,  for  the  Eiis- 
tory,  though  very  interesting,  is  a  considerable  engrosser  of  one's  thoughts  ; 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  composition  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts.  I  have  just  finiahed  CannsB,  and  do  not  expect 
to  do  much  more  these  holidays. 

We  hope  to  be  at  Laleham  on  Saturday,  and  to  stay  there  till  Wed- 
nesday ;  thence  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  finally  return  to  Rugby  on  Friday, 
February  5.  There  are  other  subjects  which  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  just  coming  upon  me.  I  am  appointed,  with  Dr.  Peacock, 
Dean  of  Ely,  to  draw  up  a  Charter  for  the  proposed  College  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  which  will  again  force  me  upon  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction without  exclusion,  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  problems.  In  all 
British  colonies,  it  ia  manifest  that  the  Scotch  Church  has  exactly  equal 
rights  with  the  Englirii,— equal  rights  even  legally— and  I  think,  consid- 
ering Ireland,  that  the  Roman  Church  has  equal  rights  morally.  Yet  to 
instruct  independently  of  any  Church,  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  to  teach 
for  all  three  Churches  together,  is,  I  think,  impossible.  I  can  only  con- 
ceive the  plan  of  three  distinct  branches  of  one  college,  each  sovereign  in 
many  respects,  but  in  others  forming  a  common  government.  Then  my 
friend  Hull  is  again  stirring  the  question  of  a  reform  in  our  own  Church, 
nn  to  Honie  of  the  Rubrics  and  parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  though  I*would 
not  myself  move  this  question  now,  yet  agreeing  with  Hull  in  principle,  I 
do  not  like  to  decline  bearing  my  share  of  the  odium  ;  thinking  that  what 
many  men  call  "  caution  "  in  such  matters,  is  too  often  merely  a  selfish 
fear  of  getting  oneself  into  trouble  or  ill-will.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
would  not  gratuitously  court  odiuni  or  controversy,  but  I  must  beware 
also  of  too  much  dreading  it ;  and  the  love  of  ease,  when  a  man  is  past 
five-and-forty,  is  likely  to  be  a  more  growing  temptation  than  the  love  of 
notoriety,  or  the  pleasure  of  argun^t. 

Your  useful  and  happy  life  is  4^y*  ^^  object  on  which  my  thoughts 
rest  with  unmixed  pleasure  ;  a  green  spot  morally  as  well  as  naturally, 
yet  not  the  green  of  the  stagnant  pool,  which  no  life  freshens.  I  love  to 
see  the  freedom  and  manl*neaB,  and  fairness  of  your  mind  existing  in  tme 
combination  with  holy  and  spiritual  affections.  Why  will  so  many  good 
men,  in  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  notions,  so  completely  reverse 
St.  Paul's  rule,  showing  themselves  children  in  understanding,  and  men 
only  in  the  vehemence  of  their  passions 

CCLXIII.      TO   CHEVAUER  BUN9CN. 

Fos  Hovr,  Jaaotry  98, 1641. 

I  have  been  working  at  my  History  pretty  steadily, 

and  have  just  fimshed  Cannse.  Some  df  our  military  geographers  have 
offered  me  assistance ;  Colonel  Napier  amongst  others ;  but  there  are 
points  on  which  full  satisfaction  appears  to  me  impossible.  I  think  that 
both  Flaminins  and  Varro  have  been  maligned,  and  that  the  family  papere 
of  the  Sdpioa  and  "  the  Laodatio  M.  MaroelU  a  filio  haUta,"  have  faki- 
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fied  the  hifltory  grieroaaly.  Gdttlmg  imagiiiea  the  nnmber  of  thirty«five 
tribes  to  have  been  an  idea  of  Fiaminiue,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
final ;  but  he  strangely  ascribes  the  addition  of  the  two  last  tribes  to  the 
censorship  of  Flaminius,  whereas  it  preceded  it  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  text  of  Polybiiis  appears  to  me  in  a  very  unsatiBfactory  state,  and  the 
reading  of  the  names  of  places  in  Italy  worth  next  to  nothing.  •  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  my  sense  of  his  merit  as  an  historian,  becomes  less  and  les 
continually  ;  he  is  not  only  *'  einseitig,"  but  in  his  very  own  way  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  greatly  oyervalned,  as  a  military  historian  most  espe- 
cially :  I  should  like  to  know  what  Niebuhr  thought  of  him.  Livy's  care- 
lessness is  most  provoking ;  he  gives  different  accounts  of  the  same 
events  in  differ«^nt  places,  as  he  happened  to  take  up  different  writers,  and 
his  incapability  of  conceiving  any  distinct  idea  of  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign is  truly  wonderful.  I  think  the  Latin  Colonies  and  Hannibal's 
want  of  artillery  and  engineers  saved  Rome.  Samninm  would  not  rise 
effectually,  whilst  its  strongest  fortresses,  Beneventum,  JEaernitL,  &c., 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  the  French  artillery  had  been  no 
better  than  Hannibal's,  and  they  had  had  no  other  arm  to  depend  on  than 
their  cavalry,  I  believe  that  the  Spaniards  by  themselves  would  have 
beaten  them,  for  every  town  would  then  have  been  impregnable,  and  the 
Guerillas  would  have  starved  the  army  out.  Some  of  Hannibal's  faults 
remind  me  strongly  of  Nelson :  his  cruelty  to  the  Romans  is  but  too  like 
Nelson's  hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  which  led  to  the  disgraceful  tragedy  at 
Naples.  The  "  meretricula  Salapiensis,"  was  his  Lady  Hamilton.  "The 
interest  of  the  History  I  find  to  be  very  great,  but  I  cannot  at  all  sati^ 
myself;  the  story  should  be  so  lively,  and  yet  so  rich  in  knowledge,  and 
I  can  make  it  neither  as  I  wish. 

The  year  seems  opening  upon  us  with  more  favourable  prospects ; 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  I  think,  about  our  successes  in  Sy- 
ria, and  though  I  do  not  sympathize  in  the  quarrel,  and  regret  more  than 
I  can  say  the  alienation  of  France,  yet  the  efiiciency  of  the  navy  is  naturally 
gratifying  to  every  Englishman,  and  the  reduction  of  Acre  so  far  is,  I 
think,  a  very  brilliant  action.  Trade  seems  also  reviving,  although  I 
suspect  that  in  many  markets  you  have  excluded  us  inevocably.  But 
these  respites,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many,  these  lullings  of  the  storm, 
in  which  the  ship  might  be  righted,  perhaps,  and  the  point  weathered, 
seem  doomed  to  be  for  ever  wasted  ;  the  great  evil  remains  uncured,  nay, 
nnprobed,  and  all  fear  to  touch  it.  Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to 
battle,  is  more  and  more  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  fanatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their  view  of  it,  but  because  political  ques- 
tions more  and  more  show  that  the  Church  question  lies  at  the  root  of 
them — Nicbuhr's  true  doctrine,  that  1517  must  precede  1688,  and  so  that 
for  a  better  than  1688,  there  needs  a  better  than  even  1517.  Some  of 
the  Oxford  men  now  commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man ;  how 
surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul ;  how  zealously  would  they  have 
joined  in  stoning  Stephen  ;  true  children  of  those  who  slew  the  prophets, 
not  the  less  so  ^cause  they  with  idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sepul- 
chres. But  I  must  stop,  for  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  valley,  now  quits 
cleared  of  snow,  and  I  most  go  round  and  take  a  iareweU  look  at  th« 
trees  and  the  river,  and  the  moontains ;  ere  **  feror  ezol  in  altmn,"  into 
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the  wide  and  troubled  tea  of  life's  banneei,  from  whieh  tliie  ie  m  eweet  a 
haven.  But "  Rise,  let  us  be  going/'  is  a  solemn  call,  which  should  for 
ever  leconcile  us  to  break  off  our  luxurious  sleep.  May  God  bless  us  both 
in  all  our  ways  outward  and  inward,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

COLXIT.     *T0  REV.  A.  P.  8TANLET. 

Rqgby,llu«k8,16<l. 

I  was  much  struck  by  What  you  say  of  Constant!- 

nople  being  the  point  to  which  the  hopes  of  Greeks  are  turning,  rather 
than  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  it  makes  the  tindes 
of  many  Philo-Hellenians  very  ridiculous,  and  it  should  moderate  our  zeal 
in  trying  to  revive  classical  antiquity.  It  curiously  confirms  what  I  said 
in  the  sermons  on  Prophecy  ^ — ^that "  Christian  Athens  was  divided  by  one 
deep  and  impassable  chasm  from  the  Heathen  Athens  of  old."  And  we 
do  not  enough  allow  for  the  long  duration  of  the  Byzantine  empire^ — ^more 
than  eleven  hundred  yearSi — a  period  how  far  longer  than  the  whole  of 
English  history !  But,  however,  I  must  turn  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  now 
that  you  are  in  genuine  Italy,  (which  you  were  not  before,  except  in  the 
short  distance  between  Rimini  and  Ancona,  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  name,)  I  hope  that  you  feel  its  beauty  to  be  more  akin 
to  that  of  Greece.  I  have  always  felt  in  the  Apennines  that  same  chann 
which  you  speak  of  in  the  mountains  of  Greece :  the  "  rosea  rura  Velini," 
between  Rieti  and  Temi,  are  surrounded  by  forms  of  almost  unearthly 
beauty.  I  have  no  deeper  impression  of  .any  scene  than  of  that,  and 
when  I  was  in  that  very  rich  and  beautiful  country  between  Como  and 
Lugano,  I  kept  asking  of  mjrself,  why  I  so  infinitely  preferred  the  Apen- 
nine  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Naples  itself  is  the  only  very  beautiful  spot 
which  a  little  disappointed  me ;  but  the  clouds  hung  heavily  and  coldly 
over  the  Sorrento  mountains^  and  Vesuvius  gave  forth  no  smoke,  so  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  scene,  both  in  its  splendour  and  in  its  solem- 
nity, was  wanting.  My  wife  was  half  wild  with  Mola  di  Gaeca,  and  in- 
deed I  know  not  what  can  saipass  it.  There,  too,  the  remains  of  the 
villas, "  jactis  in  ahum  molibus,"  spoke  loudly  of  the  Roman  times ;  and 
frcnn  Mola  to  Capua,  the  delig^tfulness  of  every  thing  was  to  me  perfect. 
My  own  plans  for  the  summer  are  very  uncertain ;  we  have  an  additional 
vreek,  which  of  course  tempts  me,  and  I  did  think  of  going  to  Corfu, 
and  of  trying  to  get  to  Dnrazzo,  where  Caesar's  Lines  attract  me 
greatly,  but  I  am  half  afraid  both  of  the  climate  and  quarantine,  and 
want  to  consult  you  about  it,  if,  as  I  hope,  we  shall  see  you  before 
the  end  of  the  half-year.  Spain  again,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Le- 
rida,  is,  I  fear,  out  of  the  question ;  so  that,  if  f  do  go  abroad,  I 
•hpnld  not  be  surprised  if  I  again  visited  Italy. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  time  your  thoughts  are  again  aoeommodatittg 
themselves  to  the  position  of  EngUsh  and  of  Oxford  life,  after  so  many 
months  of  a  sort  of  cosmopolitism.  I  am  afraid  that  war  is  becoming 
less  and  less  an  impossibility,  and,  if  we  get  reconciled  to  the  notion  of 
it  as  a  thing  which  may  be,  our  passions,  I  am  afraid,  will  soon  make  it 

a  thing  that  will  be My  own  desire  of  going  to  Oxford  was, 

as  you  know,  long  cherished  and  strong,  but  it  is  quenched  now  ;  I  could 
not  go  to  a  place  where  I  once  lived  so  happily  and  so  peaceably,  and 
gained  so  muchi — to  feel  either  constant  and  active  enmity  to  the  pre- 
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▼tiling  ptitf  in  it/— or  elw,  by  uae  and  penonal  hmnanitiMy  to  become 
fint  tolennt  of  each  mooetnyus  evil,  and  then  perhaps  leara  to  eympa* 
thize  with  iL 


I 
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R«gby>MuehS,lMl. 
There  is  really  something  fonnidaUe  in  writing  a  letter  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  You  must  naturally  delight  in  hearing  from  England,  and 
I  should  wish  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  you  are  not  forgotten  by 
your  friends  at  Rugby  ;  yet  how  to  fill  a  sheet  with  facts  I  know  not ; 
for  great  events  are  happily  as  rare  with  va  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the 
little  events  of  our  life  here,  the  scene,  and  the  actors,  are  all  as  well 
known  to  you  as  to  ourselves ;  in  this  respect  contrasting  strangely  with 
our  entire  ignorance  of  the  scene  and  nature  of  your  life  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  where  every  acre  of  ground  would  be  to  me  full  of  a  thousand 
novelties  ;  perhaps  the  acres  in  the  towns  not  the  least  so.    Again,  the 

S'gantic  scale  of  your  travelling  quite  dwarfs  our  little  summer  excursions. 
I  were  writing  to  a  man  buried  in  a  country  parsonage,  I  could  expa- 
tiate on  our  deli^tfnl  tour  of  last  summer,  when  my  wife.  Mayor,  and 
mytelf,  went  together  to  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  heart  of  the  Abruzzi. 
But  your  journal  of  your  voyage,  and  the  consdonsness  that  you  are  at 
our  very  antipodes,  with  declining  summer  instead  of  coming  spring,  at 
the  beginning  of  your  short  half-year,  while  we  are  beginning  our  long 
one ;  this  makes  me  unwilling  to  talk  to  you  about  a  mere  excursion  to 
Italy. 

We  have  been  re-assembled  here  for  nearly  four  months  ;  locking  up 
is  at  half-past  six,  callings  over  at  three  and  five,  first  lesson  at  seven.  I 
am  writing  in  the  library  at  Fourth  lesBon,  ou  a  Wednesday,  sitting  in 
that  undignified  kitchen  chair,  which  you  so  well  remember,  at  that  little 
table,  a  just  proportional  to  the  tables  of  the  Sixth  themselves,  at  which 
you  have  so  often  seen  me  writing  in  years  past.  And,  as  the  light  is 
scarcely  bright  enough  to  show  the  increased  number  of  my  gray  hairs, 
you  might,  if  you  looked  in  upon  us,  fancy  that  time  had  ceased  to  run, 
and  that  we  are  the  identical  thirty-one  or  more  persons  who  sat  in  the 
same  place,  at  the  same  hour,  and  engaged  in  the  very  same  work,  when 
you  were  one  of  them.  The  School  is  very  full,  about  330  boys  in  all, 
quiet  and  well  disposed,  I  believe  ;  but  enough,  as  there  will  always  be, 
to  excite  anxiety,  and  quite  enough  to  temper  vanity. 

My  wife,  thank  Ood,  is  very  weU,  and  goes  out  on  the 

pony  regularly,  as  usual.  We  went  to-day  as  far  as  the  turnpike  on  the 
Dunchorch  Road,  then  round  by  Deadman's  Comer,  to  BUton,  and  so 
home.  Hoskyns,  who  is  Sandford's  curate,  at  Dunchurch,  walked  with 
us  as  far  as  the  turnpike.  The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  with  gleams 
of  son,  but  no  frost.  You  can  conceive  the  buds  swelling  on  the  wild 
roses  and  hawthorns,  and  the  pussy  catkins  of  the  willovirs  are  very  soft 
and  mouse-like ;  their  yellow  anthers  have  not  yet  shown  themselves. 
The  felling  of  trees  goes  on  largely,  as  usual,  and  many  an  old  wild  and 
tangled  hedge,  with  its  mossy  banks,  presents  at  this  moment  a  scraped 
black  bank  below,  and  a  cut  and  stiff  fence  of  stakes  above  ;  one  of  the 
minor  griefe  which  have  beset  my  Rugby  walks  for  the  last  twelve  years 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

18* 
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Of  tlungs  in  geneml  I  know  not  whtt  to  ny.  Hie  coontiy  ii  in  a 
at«te  of  mtwh  political  apathy,  and  therefore  Toryim  flouriehee  as  a 
matter  of  couee,  and  commercial  apecalation  goes  on  vigorooaly.  Re* 
form  of  all  eorte,  down  to  Talfonrd'e  Copyri^t  Bill,  aeeme  acyoorned 
■ne  die  ;  wherefore  evil  of  all  eorte  keepi  nmning  up  ita  aoconnt,  and 
Cfaartini,  I  eappoee,  rejoices.  The  clergy  are  bectmiing  more  and  mors 
Newmaniiej — Kvangeiicalism  heing  swallowed  ap  more  and  more  by  the 
stronger  spell,  as  all  the  minor  diseases  merged  in  the  plagoe  in  the 
pestilential  time  of  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnenan  war.  Yet  one 
yery  good  bill  has  been  brought  into  parliament  by  the  GoTemment,  for 
the  better  drainage  and  freer  room  of  the  dwellin^i  of  the  poor  in  large 
towns,  and  some  of  the  master  manufoctorers  axe  considering  that  thdr 
workmen  have  something  else  besides  hands  belonging  to  them,  and  an 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  that  something.  If  refoim  of  this 
sort  spreads  amoogst  a  class  of  men  so  important,  I  can  IcNgiTe  much 
political  spatby.  Whether  that  unlucky  eastern  question  will  prove  in 
the  end  the  occasion  of  another  general  war,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  I  liear 
the  full  confidence  of  peace  is  gone,  and  men  no  longer  look  upon  war  at 
impossible,  as  they  did  twelve  months  since.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Gell,  and  prosper  all  your  work.  Remember  me  veiy  kindly  to  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Franklin. 


CGLXVI.      TO   SIR   JOHN   FBANKLIN,  K.C.B.^ 

Bagby,  Marah  18, 161]. 

I  ought  not  to  have  left  your  kind  letter  so  long  unanswered  ;  but  I 
have  not,  I  trust,  neglected  its  main  busineeB,  although  I  cannot  report 
any  satisfoctory  progress,  for  1  know  not  in  what  state  the  question  now 
is,  and  I  have  been  this  veiy  day  writing  to  Mr.  Stephen,  to  ask  what 
they  are  about,  and  whether  I  can  be  of  any  further  service. 

My  whole  feelings  go  along  with  Gell's  wishes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  indulged.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  only  one  Church  to  be  considered  either  in  law  or  in 
equity ;  then  all  institutions  can  take  a  simple  and  definite  character ; 
the  schools  and  the  Church  can  be  identified,  and  the  teaching  in  the 
school-room  and  in  the  Church  may  breathe  the  same  ppirit,  and  difier 
only  so  for  as  the  one  is  addressed  to  adults,  the  other  to  children.  All 
this  no  one  can  love  more  than  I  do.  I  have  the  Bishop's  license :  we 
have  our  School  Chapel,  where  the  Church  service  is  duly  performed  ;  I 
preach  in  it  as  a  Minister  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishop  comes  over 
every  two  years  to  confirm  our  boys  in  it.  I  quite  allow  that  my  position 
is  that  which  suits  my  taste,  my  feelings,  and  my  resson,  most  entirely. 

But  if  I  were  in  Gell's  place,  as  in  many  other  respects  I  could  not 
expect  all  the  advantages  of  England,  so  neither  could  I  in  this  identifi- 
cation of  my  school  with  my  Church.  In  a  British  colony  there  are  other 
elements  than  those  purely  English  ;*they  are  involved,  I  think,  in  the 
very  word  "  British,"  which  is  used  in  speaking  of  our  colonies.  Here, 
in  England,  we  Englishmen  are  sole  masters,— in  our  colonies  we  are 
only  joint  mastets ;  and  I  cannot,  without  direct  injustice,  make  the  half 
right  as  extensive  as  the  whole  right. 

1)  With  regmid  to  tha  Cotltge  lo  Van  Dtommi*!  Laad.    &••  L«tt«r  cclvii. 
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But  whibt  I  qaite  Bcknowledge  the  equal  rights  of  the  Church  of 
Scotlandi  I  acknowledge  no  right  in  any  third  ayatemr—for  a  Church  it 
cannot  be  called^ — to  be  dominant  both  over  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
over  us.  I  would  allow  no  third  power  or  principle  to  aay  to  both  Churdi- 
es»  "  Neither  of  you  shall  train  your  people  in  your  own  way,  but  in  a 
certain  third  way,  which,  as  it  is  that  of  neither,  may  perhaps  suit  both." 
I  would  have  the  two  Churches  stand  side  by  sidci— each  firee,  and  each 
sovereign  over  its  own  people ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  such  a  fiaaion  of 
the  one  into  the  other,  as  would  produce  a  third  substance,  unlike  either 
of  them. 

Now,  I  confess  that  what  I  should  like  best  of  all,  would  be,  to  see 
two  colleges  founded,  one  an  English  college,  the  other  a  Scotch  college, 
each  giving  its  own  Degrees  in  Divinity,  but  those  Degrees  following  the 
Degrees  in  Arts,  which  should  be  given  by  both  as  a  Univernty.  Bach 
college  posaessing  full  independence  within  itself,  the  education  of  the 
members  of  each  would  in  all  respects  be  according  to  their  Yespective 
Churches,  while  the  University  authorities,  chosen  equally  from  each, 
would  only  settle  such  points  as  could  harmoniously  be  settled  by  persons 
belonging  to  difierent  Churches. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  my  beau  idea)  foi  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and 
that  the  English  college  would  quickly  outgrow  the  Scotch  college^ — ^that 
it  would  receive  richer  endowments  from  private  munificence^ — that  it 
would  have  more  pupils,  and  aMer  tutors  or  professors,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  that  would  be  in  the  natunl  course  of  things,  and  justice  would  have 
been  done  to  the  rights  of  Scotland  as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  decisive  objection  to  this,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  expense.  You 
can  have  only  one  college,  and  I  suppose  may  be  thankful  even  for  that. 
What  is  next  best,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  still  to  provide  for  the 
equal,  but  at  the  same  time  the  free  and  'sovereign  and  fully  developed 
action  of  both  Charvhes  within  the  same  college,  by  the  appointment  of 
two  clergymen,  the  one  of  the  English,  the  other  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
as  necessary  members  of  the  college  always,  with  the  title  of  Dean,  or 
such  other  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  such  Deans  having  the  direct 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  generally  of  their  own  people ; 
Che  Dean  of  that  Church  to  which  the  Principal  for  the  time  being  does 
not  belong,  being  to  his  own  people  in  all  religious  matters  both  Princi- 
pal and  Dean,  but  the  Dean  of  whose  Church  the  Principal  is  a  member, 
acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Principal,  and  the  Principal  him- 
self taking  a  direct  part  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  students  of  ins 
own  communion. 

It  might  be  possible  and  desirable  to  put  the  office  of  Principal  alto- 
gether in  commission,  and  vest  it  in  a  Board  of  which  the  two  Deans 
should  be  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons,  or  one,  as  it  might 
be  thought  fit.  Local  knowledge  is  required  to  decide  the  details^ — but 
(n  this  way,  if  Gell  were  English  Dean,  his  power  and  importance  might 
be  equal  to  what  they  would  be  as  Principal ;  and  his  position  might  be 
at  once  less  invidious,  and  yet  more  entirely  free  and  influential. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  not  suggested  itself  to  me  before, 
but  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  I  believe  that  I  see  clearly,  and 
hold  &st  the  principles  on  which  your  college  should  be  founded ;  but  dif- 
ferent ways  of  working  these  principles  out  may  suggest  themselves  at 
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iifieient  times,  and  none  of  them  peilittp6  will  nit  yoiir  ciieamBtaiiccB ; 
lor  it  10  in  the  applieaticMi  of  general  prindi^es  to  any  given  place  or  con- 
dition of  things,  that  practical  knowledge  of  that  particular  atate  of  things 
la  needfol,  which  I  cannot  have  in  the  present  case.  Still  the  condnsiona 
cl  our  local  observation  mnat  not  driTe  us  to  oTenet  general  prindplea, 
or  to  negjiect  them,  §f«  that  is  no  kas  an  error. 

CCLXVII.     TO  TBB  SAME. 

Rngby,  April  4, 1M8. 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  Angnat  quite  coincides  with  my  wishes, 
and  aatisfiesme  also  that  I  may,  withont  injustice,  act  according  to  them. 
....    And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  —  seems  quite  disposed  to 
agree  with  your  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  it  a  standing  rule  of 
the  College,  that  the  Principal  of  it  shall  always  be  a  n^ember  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  not  a  clergyman.    My  own  belief  is,  that  our 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  worid, — at  least  for  Englishmen  ;  and  there- 
fore I  should  wish  to  copy  them  exactly,  if  it  were  possible,  for  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.    1  only  doubted  whether  it  were  just  to  Scotland  to  give  a 
predominantly  En^sh  character  to  the  institutions  of  a  British  colony  ; 
bat  your  argument  from  the  establishment  of  the  English  If  w  is,  I  think, 
a  good  one,  and  mixed  institutions  are  to  my  mind  so  undesirable,  that  I 
would  rather  have  the  College  Scotch  altogether,  so  far  as  my  own  taste 
is  concerned,  than  that  it  should  represent  no  Church  at  all.   I  have  alwaya 
wished,  and  I  wish  it  still,  that  the  bases  of  our  own,  as  of  other  Church- 
es, should  be  made  wider  than  they  are ;  but  the  enlargement,  to  my 
mind,  should  be  there,  and  not  in  the  schools :  for  it  seems  a  aoledsm  to 
me,  that  a  place  of  education  fqr  the  membera  of  a  Church  should  not  teach 
according  to  that  Church,  without  suppressions  of  any  sort  for  the  sake 
of  accommodating  othen. 

As  to  the  other  point^->of  there  being  always  an  EngUsh  and  Scotch 

clergyman  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  College, took  your  view  of 

the  case,  and  I  yielded  to  him But,  though  I  do  not  like  to 

urge  any  thing  against  your  judgment,  yet  I  should  like  to  explain  to  you 
my  view  of  the  case.  I  widi  *o  secure  to  memben  of  the  Scotch  Church 
the  education  of  their  own  Churchy— I  mean  an  education  such  as  their 
own  Church  would  wish  them  to  have, — ^juat  as  I  wish  to  s'^core  for  our 

riople  a  foil  Church  of  England  education.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  not  afraid  of  sectarian  feelings  and  struggles,  where  men  live  to- 
gether, each  with  a  distinct  recognized  position  of  his  own,  and  with  his 
own  proper  work  assigned  to  him.  I  dread  much  more  the  effect  of 
difierences  not  publicly  recognized,  such  as  those  of  parties  within  the 
same  Church.  If  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  a  college  of  their  own 
at  Oxford,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  half  the  disputing  or 
proselytizing  which  exists  now,  where  Roman  Catholic  opinions  are  held 
by  men  callmg  themselves  members  of  our  Church.  A  Scotch  clergyman 
has  to  do  with  Scotchmen,  an  English  clergyman  with  Engli£men. 
The  national  distinction  would  make  the  ecclesiastical  difference  natural, 
as  I  think,  and  would  take  away  from  it  every  thing  of  hostility.  Eut, 
however,  aa  I  said  before,  I  should  have  the  greatest  objection  to  pressing 
ft  point  Bgaiaat  your  judgment.    I  grieve  over  the  difficulty  about  the 
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name  of  the  College :  it  Beems  to  me  not  m  little  matter ;  and  how  sadlly 
does  that  Ibolirii  notion  of  its  being  profane,  help  the  toperstition  to  which 
it  profeflKS  to  be  moet  oppoBedr--ihe  superstition  of  holy  places,  and 
holy  things,  and  holy  times.  But  your  leaving  the  question  to  the  Got- 
emment  seems  quite  the  wisest  way  of  settling  it.* 


CCLXVIII.   TO  REV.  TRETENEN  PENROSE, 

(Who  bul  ukod  him  hii  opinion  aboot  ■anctioning  Tarioai  Proridont  Boelotiot,  by 

preaching  Mrmoos  on  their  anniversariee.) 

Rugby,  April  10, 1841. 

My  opinion  on  such  points  as  yon  have  proposed  to  me,  is  not  worth 
the  fiftieth  part  of  yours,  bo  totally  am  I  without  the  needful  experience. 
But  speaking  as  an  Htdfrtis,  I  am  inclined  quite  to  agree  with  you.  These 
half  heathen  clubs,  including,  above  all,  Free  Masonry,  are,  I  think,  utterly 
unlawful  for  a  Christiaa  man :  they  are  close  brotherhoods,  formed  with 
those  who  are  not  in  a  close  sense  our  brethren.  You  would  do  a  great 
service,  if  by  your  sermons,  aided  by  your  personal  influence,  you  could 
give  the  Clubs  a  Christian  character.  But  their  very  names  are  unseemly. 
A  club  of  Odd  Fellows  is  a  good  joke,  but  hardly  a  decent  piece  of  earnest. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  the  Government  plans  are  too  purely  economical ; 
an  annual  dinner  is  so  much  the  usage  of  all  English  societies,  that  it 
seems  hard  to  deny  it  to  the  poor. 


OCLZIJt.      t  TO  RSY.  T.  J.  ORMEROD. 

Fox  Bow,  Jane  19,  IMl. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  the  connection  of 

the  Church  with  the  Synagogue,  a  point  on  which  Whately  insists  strongly. 
I  should  also  like  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the  Mrepai  Siara^cis  rtov 
iT0irT6\tav,  mentioned  in  that  famous  fragment  of  Ireneus.  That  the 
Church  system,  or  rather  the  Priest  system,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  as  certain  as  that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel :  the  only  shadow  of  an  apostolical  origin  of  it  rests  on  the  notion, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  surviving  Apostles  altered  the 
earlier  Christian  service,  and  made  the  Eucharist  answer  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Temple.  I  believe  this  to  be  unsupported  as  to  its  historical  basis, 
and  perverted  doctrinaliy:  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  fact,  it  was 
not  that  the  Eucharist  was  to  succeed  to  the  Temple  sacrifices, — one 
carnal  sacrifice,  and  carnal  priest  succeeding  to  another ; — ^but  that  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  each  man's  self  to  God,  connected  always,  according 
to  Bnnsen,  with  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist, 
was  now  visibly  the  only  sacrifice  any  where  ofllered  to  God ;  and  thus, 
as  was  foretold,  the  carnal  worship  had  utterly  perished,  and  the  spiritual 
worship  was  established  in  its  room.  That  the  great  Enemy  should  have 
turned  his  very  defeat  into  his  greatest  victory,  and  have  converted  the 
spiritual  self-sacrifice  in  which  each  man  was  his  own  priest,  into  the  car- 
nal and  lying  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  to  my  mind,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  exact  fiilfilment  of  the  apostolical  language  concerning  Antichrist. 

1)  Thii  letter  ii,  for  the  take  of  eontrenienee,  transpoied  to  tbii  place  from  ite 
proper  order. 
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CCLXZ.     TO  ME.  JUSTICB  COLEKIDOC 

Fte  H«w,  Jo*  M»  184L 

Thank  you  for  yom  letter,  and  your  remarks  on  my  Intro- 

daction.  Yon  speak  of  yooiaelf  as  standing  halfway  hetween  Newman 
and  me  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  inrill  or  can  maintain  that  position. 
For  many  yeari  such  a  middle  position  was  in  &ct  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  clergy ;  it  was  the  old  fonn  of  High  Chorchism,  retaining 
much  of  Protestantism,  and  uniting  it  with  other  notions,  sacfa  as  Apos- 
tolical Sttccesnon,  for  which  it  had  an  instinctive  fondness,  hnt  whidi  it 
cheriidied  indistinctly,  without  pushing  them  to  their  consequences.  New- 
man— and  I  thank  hhn  for  it— )ias  broken  up  this  middle  state,  by  push- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Succession,  Sec.,  to  their  legitimate  consequences; 
and  it  appears  now  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  Protestantism,  and 
Newman  and  his  friends  repudiate  the  Tery  name  of  Protestant,  disclaim 
the  sole  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  in  short  hold  every  essential  tenet 
of  Popery,  though  not  of  Romanism  ;  for  they  so  fiur  agree  with  the  Galli- 
caii  Charch,  that  they  would  set  a  General  Council  above  the  Pope  ;  but 
the  essence  of  Popery,  which  is  Priesthood  and  the  mystic  virtue  of  ritual 
acts  done  by  a  Priesthood,  they  cling  to  as  heartily  as  the  most  vehement 
ultramontane  Papists.  Now  that  the  two  systems  are  set  front  to  front,  I 
do  not  think  that  a  middle  course  is  possible :  the  Priest  is  either  Christ 
or  Antichrist ;  he  is  either  our  Mediator,  or  he  is  like  the  man  of  sin  in 
God's  temple  ;  the  "  Church  system"  is  either  our  Groepel,  and  St.  John's 
and  St.  Paul's  Gospel  is  superseded  by  it,  or  it  is  a  system  of  blasphemous 
falsehood,  soch  as  St.  Paul  foretold  was  to  come,  such  as  St.  John  saw  to 
be  **  already  in  the  world." 

I  think  that  you  have  not  quite  attended  to  my  argument  in  the  Intro- 
duction, when  yoo  seem  to  think  that  I  have  treated  the  question  more  as 
one  of  k  priori  reasoning,  than  of  Scriptural  evidence.  If  you  look  at  the 
paragraph  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  xziz,  yon  will  see,  I  think, 
that  it  is  most  frdly  acknowledged  to  be  a  question  of  Scriptural  evidence. 
It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  Scriptural  authority  which  the  "  Church  system" 
appeals  to,  is  an  absolute  nonentity.  The  Newfhanite  interpretation  of  our 
Lord's  words,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  you  confess  to  have 
startled  you.  Surely  it  may  well  startle  any  man,  for  no  Unitarian  com- 
ment  on  the  firat  chapter  of  St.  John  could  possibly  be  more  monstrous. 
Now,  in  sach  matters,  I  speak  and  feel  confidently  from  the  habits  of  my 
life.  My  business  as  a  schoolmaster,  is  a  constant  exercise  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  language,  in  cases  where  no  prejudice  can  warp  the  mind  one 
way  or  another ;  and  this  habit  of  interpretation  has  been  constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  Scriptures  for  more  than  twenty  yeara ;  for  I  began  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  Epistles  long  before  I  left  Oxford,  and  have  never  inter- 
mitted it.  I  feel,  therefore,  even  more  strongly  towards  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  than  I  should  towards  a  misinterpretation  of  Thucy- 
dides.  I  know  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  no  man 
can  interpret ;  that  there  are  othen  of  which  the  inteqiretation  is  doubt- 
ful ;  othen  again,  where  it  is  probable,  but  fiir  from  certain.  This  I  feel 
strongly,  and  in  such  places  I  never  would  speak  otherwise  than  hesitat- 
ingly. But  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  feeling  absolutely  certain  in  other 
cases :  and  the  Newmanite  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same 
class  as  the  lowest  Unitarian,  or  as  those  of  the  most  extravagant  ftna- 
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tics  ;  they  are  mere  desperate  shifts  to  get  a  diow  of  authority  from  Scrip- 
ture, which  it  is  felt  after  all  the  Scripture  will  not  furnish  ;  for  the  anx- 
ious endeavour  to  exalt  Tradition  and  Church  authority  to  a  level  with 
the  Scripture,  proves  sufficiently  where  the  real  support  of  the  cause  is  felt 
to  lie  ;  for  no  man  would  ever  go  to  Tradition  for  the  support  of  what  the 
Scripture  by  itself  teaches ;  and  in  all  the  great  discussions  on  the  Trini- 
tarian question,  the  battle  has  been  fought  out  of  the  Scripture  ;  no  Tra- 
dition is  wanted  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  St.  John. 

I  suppose  it  is  that  men's  individual  constitution  of  mind  determines 
them  greatly,  when  great  questions  are  brought  to  a  clear  issue.  Yon 
have  often  accused  me  of  not  enough  valuing  the  Church  of  lilngland^ — 
the  very  charge  which  I  should  now  be  incUned  to  retort  against  yon. 
And  in  both  instances  the  charge  would  have  a  true  foundation.  View- 
ing the  Church  of  England  as  connected  with  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  as 
opposing  the  "  good  old  cause,"  I  bear  it  no  affection:  viewing  it  as  a  great 
reformed  institution,  and  as  proclaiming  the  King's  suprrmacy,  and  utterly 
denying  the  binding  authority  of  General  Councils,  and  the  necessity  of 
priestly  mediation,  you  periiaps  would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than  I  am. 
For,  after  all,  those  diiierences  in  men's  minds  which  we  express,  when 
exemplified  in  English  politics,  by  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  are  very 
deep  and  comprehensive,  and  I  should  much  like  to  be  able  to  discover  a 
formula  which  would  express  them  in  their  most  abstract  shape ;  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  fundamental  difference  between  thinking  men ; 
but  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankiiid  ap- 
prehends a  truth  strongly,  and  the  Kingdom  of  jSod  will,  I  suppose,  show 
us  the  perfect  reconciling  of  the  truth  held  by  each.  I  think  that  in 
opinion  you  will  probably  draw  more  and  more  towards  Keble,  and  be 
removed  farther  and  farther  from  me  ;  but  I  have  a  most  entire  confidence 
that  this,  in  our  case,  will  not  affect  our  mutual  friendship,  as,  to  my  grief 
unspealuible,  it  has  between  old  Keble  and  me ;  because  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  which  I  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonymous  with  the  division 
between  good  and  evil ;  that  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortal  men 
are  to  be  found  with  each ;  nay,  that  He  who  is  our  perfect  example, 
unites  in  Himself  and  sanctions  the  truths  most  loved,  and  the  qpirit  most 
sympathized  in  by  each  ;  wherefore,  I  do  not  think  that  either  is  justified 
in  denouncing  the  other  altogether,  or  renouncing  friendship  with  it.  I 
have  run  on  to  an  enormous  length,  but  your  letter  rather  moved  me 

If  you  could  see  the  beauty  of  thispcene,  you  would  think  me  mad  to 
leave  it,  and  I  almost  think  myself  so  too.  The  boys  are  eager  to  be  off, 
and  I  feel  myself  that  the  work  of  Rugby  is  far  more  welcome  when  I 
come  to  it  as  a  home  after  foreign  travelling,  than  when  I  only  go  to  it 
from  Fox  How,  from  one  home  to  another,  and  from  what  is  naturally  the 
more  dear  to  the  less  dear.  Yet  I  should  be  very  false  and  very  ungrate- 
ful too,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  Rugby  was  a  very  dear  home  ;  with 
so  much  of  work,  and  yet  so  much  of  quiet,  as  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every 
day  when  we  go  out  with  her  pony  into  our  quiet  lanes. 

We  have  been  reading  some  of  the  Rhetoric  in  the  Sixth 

Form  this  half-year,  and  its  inmiense  value  struck  me  again  so  forcibly, 
that  I  could  not  consent  to  send  my  son  to  an  University  where  he  would 
lose  it  altogether,  and  where  his  whole  studies  would  be  formal  merely 
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and  not  real,  either  mathematica  or  pbildogy.with  notluDg  at  all  like  the 
AriBtotle  and  Thucydides  at  Oxford.  In  times  past,  the  neglect  of  philo- 
logy at  Oxford  was  so  shameful,  that  it  almost  neutralized  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  place,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so  now  ;  and  the  utter 
neglect  of  vivi  voce  translation  at  Cambridge  is  another  great  evil ;  even 
though  by  construing  instead  of  translating  they  almost  undo  the  good 
of  their  vivi  voce  system  at  Oxford. 


CGtXXI.     TO   THE  SAME. 

Fox  Bow,  Angitft  1, 1641. 

Thank  you  for  Randall's  letter.    He  is  one  of  the  many 

men  whom  the  course  of  life  has  to  my  regret  parted  me  from ;  I  do  not 
mean  "  parted/'  in  the  sense  of  estranged,  but  simply  hindered  us  from 
meeting.  1  was  very  glad  to  see  his  judgment  on  the  matters  in  which  I 
am  80  interested,  and  rejoice  to  find  how  much  I  agree  with  him.  In- 
deed I  do  not  think  that  we  differ  so  much  as  he  imagines ;  I  think  the 
existence  of  Diaaent  a  great  evil,  and  I  believe  my  inclinations  as  little 
lead  me  to  the  Dissenters  as  any  man's  living.  But  I  do  not  think  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Christian  unity  of  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
speak  so  earnestly,  is  an  unity  of  government^— or  that  national  churches, 
each  sovereign,  or  churches  of  a  less  wide  extent  than  national,  each  equally 
sovereign,  are  a  breach  of  unity  necessarily  ;  and  again,  if  Diasent  as  it 
exists  in  England  were  a  breach  of  unity,  then  there  comes  the  historical 
question,  whose  fiiult  the  breach  is ;  and  that  question  is  not  to  be  an- 
swered summarily,  nor  will  the  true  answer  ever  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
Dimenters,  I  think  not  so  much  as  half  of  it. 

If  you  did  not  object,  I  should  Tery  much  like  to  write  to  Randall  my- 
self on  the  point ;  if  it  were  only  to  know  from  what  parts  of  my  writings 
he  has  been  led  to  ascribe  to  roe  opinions  and  feelingii  which  are  certainly 
not  mine,  in  his  impression  of  them. 


CCLXXII.     TO    THE   RET.  JAMES    RANDALL. 

Fox  How,  Septombwr  90,  IMl. 

I  read  your  letter  to  Coleridge  with  great  interest,  and  wished  much 
to  write  to  you  about  it,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  not  time  to  do  so.  It  would 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  state  what  I  think  about  Dissent  and  what  ia 
called  "  Schism."  I  think  it  a  great  evil,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  Church,  to  which  our  aspirations  should  be  continually 
directed.  Bu:  "  in  faece  Romuli,"  with  historical  Churches,  and  such  ideaa 
of  Church  as  have  been  most  prevalent.  Dissent  seems  to  me  to  wear  a 
very  diflerent  aspect.  Yet  I  am  not  partial  to  our  English  Dissentera,  and 
think  that  their  views  are  quite  as  narrow  as  those  of  their  opponents. 
And  what  good  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  I  think,  much  sooner  by  mem- 
bera  of  the  Church  than  by  Diasenten. 

What  you  say  of  my  books  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  It  repays  the 
labour  of  writing  in  the  best  manner,  to  luiow  that  any  thinking  man  haa 
coneidered  what  one  has  written,  and  haa  found  in  it  something  to  inter- 
est him,  whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  no.  By  the  way,  your  criticism 
on  a  passage  in  my  Christmas  Day  Sermon  is  quite  just ;  and  if  my  Ser- 
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mon  ejpnmn  any  other  doctrine,'  it  has  friled  in  cx|wwing  my  mean* 
ing.  Sorely,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  really  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Father,  hat  only  nr^  oUovof^tw, — ^that  is,  it  is  presented  to 
ns  mixed  np  with  an  inferior  nature,  and  also  with  certain  qoalities,  visi- 
bility for  instance,  wliich  have  been  assumed  in  condescension,  but  whidi 
an  still  what  St.  Paul  calls  "  an  emptying  of  the  Divinity,"  presenting  it 
to  us  in  a  less  absolutely  perfect  form,  because  it  is  not  merely  itself,  but 
itself  with  something  inferior  joined  to  it. 

OCLXXIIl.     TO  THE  REY.  J.   BEARN. 

JoM  95»  1841. 

I  purpose  leaving  tins  place  for  the  Continent  with  my  two  eldest  sons 
on  Monday  next,  and  I  wish  before  we  set  out  to  thank  yon  for  your  last 
letter,  and  to  send  my  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  health  and  welfere, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  my  dear  little  godson.  We  have  been  here  about 
a  week,  after  a  half-year  at  Rugby  very  peaceable  as  far  as  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  boys,  but  very  anxious  as  regarding  their  health.  One  boy 
died  from  pressure  on  the  brain  iii  the  middle  of  the  half-year  ;  another 
has  died  within  the  last  week  of  fever,  and  a  third,  who  bad  been  long  in 
a  delicate  state,  and  went  home  for  his  health,  is  since  dead  also.  And 
besides  all  these,  four  boys  more  were  at  diflferent  times  at  the  very  point 
of  death,  and  some  are  even  now  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty  recover- 
ing. You  may  conceive  how  much  anxiety  and  distress  this  must  have 
occasioned  us :  yet  I  can  most  truly  aay,  that  it  ii  as  nothing  when  compar- 
ed with  the  existence  of  any  unusual  moral  evil  in  the  school ;  far  less  dis- 
tressing and  far  leas  harassing. 

TfalB  place  is  very  calm  and  very  beautifol,  and  I  think  would  furnish 
you  with  much  employment,  if  you  lived  here  all  the  year.  But  I  am  so 
ignorant  about  gardening  and  agricultural  matters,  that  I  can  do  little  or 
nothing ;  and  besides,  we  are  away  just  at  those  times  of  the  year  when 
there  is  most  to  done. 

I  am  very  glad  you  eaw  my  old  friend  Tucker.  He  was  with  us  for 
a  few  days  in  April,  and  he  seems  to  have  derived  nothing  but  good  in  all 
ways  from  his  stay  in  India.  Before  he  went  out  he  had  for  some 
time  been  growing  more  and  more  of  an  Evangelical  partisan,  and  had 
acquired  some  of  the  narrowness  of  mind  and  peculiarity  of  manner  which 
belong  to  that  party.  But  his  missionary  life  seems  to  have  swept  away 
all  those  clouds ;  and  I  found  him  now  with  all  the  simplicity,  hearty 
ebeeifnlness,  afibctionateness,  and  plain  sense,  which  he  had  when  a  young 
man  at  Oxford,  with  all  the  eamesmess  and  goodness  of  a  ripened  Chris- 
tian superadded.  It  was  one  of  the  moot  delightful  renewals  of  inter- 
eouise  with  an  old  fnend  which  I  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 


CCLXXIY.      TO   THE   REV.  J.   TUCKER. 

Fox  How,  AnguBt  9, 1841. 

I  have  heard  of  you  in  various  quarters  since  your  visit 

at  Rugby,  but  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  your  plans  are,  and  when  you 
propose  leaving  England.  If  you  can  pay  us  another  visit  at  Rugby  be- 
fore you  sail,  we  shall  all  earnestly  unite  in  entreating  you  to  do  so.  It 
was  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  many  of  our  children  enjoyed 

1)  Vis.,  that  Dotty  does  not  sdnit  of  dogfMs. 
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7<Mir  visit  extremely,  and  have  apoken  l>oth  of  it  and  of  your  ■eimoii  whkh 
yoa  preached  in  the  church  in  a  manner  that  has  been  Tery  delightfbl  to 
me. 

For  myself,  my  dear  friend,  your  visit  has  been  a  happiness  greater 
than  I  could  tell  you.  It  assured  me,  that  I  still  possessed  not  only  yoar 
affectionate  remembrances  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  which  I  never  donbt- 
ed,  but  your  actual  living  friendship,  unshaken  by  difierences  of  opinion, 
whatever  those  difierences  might  be.  I  believe  in  my  own  case,  as  often 
happens,  my  friends  have  exaggerated  those  differences.  Keble,  I  am 
sure,  has  ascribed  to  me  opinions  which  I  never  held,  not  of  course  wil- 
fully, bat  because  his  sensitiveness  on  some  points  is  so  morbid,  that  hia 
power  of  judgment  is  pro  tan  to  utterly  obscured.  The  first  shock  of  per- 
ceiving something  that  he  does  not  like  makes  him  incapable  of  examining 
steadily  how  great  or  how  little  that  something  is.  I  had  feared  (therein 
very  likely  doing  you  injustice)  that,  before  you  left  England  for  India, 
you  had  in  some  degree  shared  Keble's  feelings,  though  on  difierent 
grounds ;  and  I  did  not  write  to  you,  though  with  many  a  wish  to  do  so, 
TCcause  one  feels  instinctively  repelled,  I  think,  from  communicating  with 
an  old  friend,  except  on  a  footing  of  equal  confidence  and  respect ;  and  I 
doubted  your  feeling  these  towards  me,  though  I  did  not  doubt  your  kind- 
ness and  afilection.  But  one  or  two  men  have  behaved  towards  me  in  the 
course  of  my  life  jost  as  they  might  have  done,  being  kind  hearted  and 
affectionate  men,  if  I  had  committed  some  great  crime,  which  rendered 
respect  or  friendship  impossible,  though  old  kindness  might  still  survive 
it.  And  this  is  hard  to  bear,  when,  far  from  Iwing  conscious  of  sudi 
great  fault  in  myself  in  the  points  which  are  objected  to,  I  hold  my  fiiith 
in  those  points  to  be  the  most  certain  tnith  in  Christ,  and  the  opposite 
opinions  to  be  a  most  grievous  and  mischievous  error,  which  I  only  will 
not,  in  the  individual  cases  of  those  holding  it,  regard  as  they  regard  my 
supposed  error,  because  I  know  that  along  with  it  there  exist  a  truth  and 
a  goodness  which  I  am  clearly  warranted  in  loving  and  in  believing  to  be 
Christ's  Spirit's  work.  But  your  last  visit  was  so  friendly : — I  perceived, 
too,  that  you  could  bear  things  with  which  you  might  not  agree,  and  saw 
and  felt  with  satisfaction  how  much  there  was  with  which  you  did  agree, 
— 4hat  I  was  altogether  revived,  and,  if  I  may  use  St.  Paul's  language, 
"  my  heart  was  enlarged,"  and  I  ventured  to  tell  Fellowcs  to  send  yon 
my  new  volume  of  Sermons,  as  to  a  man  who  might  not  and  would  not 
agree  with  all  that  he  found  there,  bat  yet  would  not  be  shocked  at  it,  but 
would  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  cause  to  which  he 
veas  himself  devoted.  And  I  have  had  the  full  intention  of  writing  to 
you  as  in  times  past,  if  yon  again  sailed  to  India,  or  if  you  remained  in 
England ;  of  which  intention  be  this  present  letter  the  first  fruits  and 
pledge. 


CCLXXY.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Fox  How,  Aagoat  19, 1841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  although,  to 

say  the  truth,  there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which  a  little  disappointed 
me.  I  do  not  know,  in  point  of  fact,  what  our  difierences  of  opinion  are, 
and  with  regard  to  Newmanism,  I  had  supposed  that  we  were  mostly  in 
agreement.    I  ahonld  have  expeeted,  therefore,  that  genermUy  yoa  would 
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have  agreed  with  the  Introdnetion  to  my  last  vohime  ;  and  that  yoar  dif- 
ferences would  have  been  rather  with  some  parts  of  the  appendices.  Bat 
I  do  not  mean  by  disappointment  the  finding  more  or  leas  of  disagreement 
in  opinion,  bat  much  more  the  finding  that  you  stitl  look  npon  the  disa- 
greement, be  it  what  it  may,  as  a  serious  matter,  by  which  I  andentand 
yon  to  mean  a  thing  deserring  of  moral  censure  ;  as  if,  for  example,  one 
had  a  friend  whom  one  respected  and  loved  for  many  good  qualities,  but 
whose  temper  was  so  irritable,  that  it  made  a  considerable  abatement  in 
one's  estimate  of  him.  Of  course,  he  who  believes  his  own  views  to  be 
true,  must  believe  the  opposite  views  to  be  error  ;  but  the  great  point  in 
our  judgment  and  feelings  towards  men  seems  to  be  not  to  confound  er- 
ror with  fault.  I  scarcely  know  one  amongst  my  dearest  friends,  except 
Bnnsen,  whom  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in  some  point  or  other  in  grave 
error ;  I  differ  very  widely  from  Whately  on  many  points,  as  I  dififer  fix>m 
you  and  from  Keble  on  others ;  but  the  sense  of  error  is  with  me  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  the  sense  of  fault,  and  if  I  were  required  to  name 
Keble's  faults  or  yours,  it  would  never  enter  my  head  to  think  of  his  New- 
manism  or  your  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  dififer  from  my 
own.  The  fault  would  be  in  my  judgment,  and,  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so,  the  feeling  as  Keble  does,  and  as  I  hoped  that  you  now  did  not» 
towaHs  an  error  as  if  it  were  a  fault,  and  judging  it  morally.  We  are 
speaking,  you  will  observe,  of  such  errors  as  are  consistent  with  member- 
ship, not  only  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  same  particular  Church ;  and  I 
cannot  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  such  as  faults,  though  we 
have  quite  a  right,  a  right  which  I  would  largely  exercise,  to  protest 
against  them  as  mischievous^ — mischievous,  it  may  be,  in  a  very  high  de- 
I  ihwk  Newmamsm  is. 


CCLXXVI.     TO  THB  SAME. 

Fox  How,  S«ptombar  S3, 1841. 

I  must  write  a  few  lines  to  you  before  we  leave  Fox  How,  because  my 
first  arrival  at  Rugby  is  likely  to  be  beset  with  business,  and  I  fear  that 
your  time  of  sailing  is  drawing  near.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for 
your  last  letter,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  the 
subject  any  farther.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  necessary,  for  although  it  may  be 
that  there  is  something  which  I  could  wish  otherwise  still,  yet  I  feel  now 
that  it  need  not  and  will  not  disturb  our  intercourse,  and  therefore  I  can 
write  to  yon  with  perfect  content. 

Yoa  are  going  again  to  your  work,  which  I  feel  sure  is  and  will  be 
blessed  both  to  o&ers  and  yourself  I  should  be  well  pleased  if  one  of 
my  sons  went  out  hereafter  to  labour  in  the  same  field,  but  what  line  they 
will  take  seems  very  hard  to  determine.  They  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
follow  Medicine,  and  I  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  the  Law,  so  that 
two  professions  seem  set  aside,  and  for  trade,  I  have  neither  capital  nor 
connexion.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  them  to  do  well  at  the  University,  which 
will  be  an  arming  them  in  a  manner  for  whatever  may  open  to  them.  We 
shall  leave  this  place,  I  think,  on  Friday.  This  long  stay  has  doably  en- 
deared it-  to  us  all,  and  though  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  get  back  to 
Rugby,  yet  there  will  be  a  sad  wrench  in  leaving  Fox  How.  It  is  not 
the  mere  outward  beauty,  but  the  fnendttaeas  and  agreaoblenesB  of  the 
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neighboriiood  in  which  we  mix,  amplf  w  inhabittiits  of  the  ooimtry,  And 
not  as  at  Rugby,  in  an  official  relation. 

The  School  IB  Bommoned  for  the  9th  of  October,  but  many  of  the  boyv 
will  retum,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  bo  that  the  work  will  begin  probably  on 
Monday,  bat  aa  I  have  some  of  the  Sixth  Form  down  hen,  I  have  not 
the  leisure  for  my  Hiatory  I  could  have  desired.  I  trust  that  yon  will  go 
on  with  your  Journal,  and  that  you  will  hereaAcr  allow  large  portions  of 
it  to  be  printed.  I  am  pemiaded  that  it  will  do  more  towards  enabling 
us  to  realize  India  to  ounelves,  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  appeared. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LAST  TEAR.— PR0FB8B0RBBIP  OF  MODERN  BISTORT  AT  OXFORD. — 
LAST  DATS  AT  ROGBT. — DEATH. — CONCLUSION. 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  Dr.  Amold^s  stay  atRng^ 
by.  The  popular  prejudice  against  him,  which  for  the  last  few 
years  had  heen  rapidl]^  subsiding,  now  began  actually  to  turn  in 
nis  favour ; — his  principles  of  education,  which  at  one  time  had 
provoked  so  much  outcry,  met  with  general  acquiescence ; — the 
school,  with  each  successive  half-year,  rose  in  numbers,  beyond 
the  limit  within  which  he  endeavoured  to  confine  it,  and  seemed 
likely  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  ever  assumed  before ; — 
the  alarm  which  had  once  existed  against  him  in  the  theological 
world  was  now  directed  to  an  opposite  quarter ; — his  fourth  vol- 
ume of  Sermons,  with  its  Introduction,  had  been  hailed  by  a 
numerous  party  with  enthusiastic  approbation;  and  many, 
who  had  long  hung  back  from  him  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
now  seemed  inclined  to  gather  round  him  as  their  champion 
and  leader. 

His  own  views  and  objects  meanwhile  remained  the  same. 
But  the  feelinff  of  despondency,  with  which  for  some  time  past 
he  had  regarded  pubuc  affairs,  now  assumed  a  new  phase, 
which,  though  it  might  possibly  have  passed  away  with  the  na- 
tural course  of  events,  coloured  his  mind  too  strongly  during 
this  period  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

**  His  interest,  indeed,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
still  continued;  and  his  sermon  on  Easter  Day,  184^2  stands  al- 
most if  not  absolutely  alone  in  ti^e  whole  course  or  his  school 
sermons,  for  the  severity  and  vehemence  of  its  denunciations 
against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Oxford 
School.  But  he  entertained  also  a  growing  sense  of  his  isolation 
from  all  parties,  whether  from  those  with  whom  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  co-operate  in  former  years,  or  those  who,  from  fear  of  a 
common  enemy,  wwe  now  anxious  to  claim  him  a«  an  ally ;  and 
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it  was  not  without  tomethiiig  of  a  Bympatbetie  feeling  that  in 
his  Lecture*  of  this  year,  he  dwelt  so  eamestlv  on  the  tate  or  his 
favourite  Falkland,  *<  who  protests  so  strongly  against  the  evil 
of  his  party,  that  he  had  rather  die  by  their  hands  than  in  their 
company — but  die  he  must ;  for  there  is  no  place  left  on  earth 
where  his  sympathies  can  breathe  freeiy ; — ^he  is  obliged  to  leave 
this  country  or  his  affections,  and  life  elsewhere  would  be  in- 
tolerable." And  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how,  in  the 
course  of  sermons  preached  during  this  year,  he  turned  from  the 
active  ^* course"  of  the  Christian  life,  with  its  outward  '*  helps 
and  hindrances,"  to  its  inward  "  hopnes  and  fears,"  and  its  final 
" close;"*  or  how»  in  his  habitual  views  at  this  time,  he  seemed 
disposed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  regard  the  divisons  of 
the  Church  as  irreparable,  the  restoration  of  the  Church  as  all 
but  impracticable,  and  "  to  cling,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in  one 
of  his  letters,  ^  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  to  the  Pro- 
testant tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on  Christian  Re- 
ligion, and  adjourning  his  idea  of  the  Church  sine  die."  It  was 
in  this  spirit,  also,  that  he  began  to  attach  a  new  importance  to 
the  truths  relating  to  a  man's  own  individual  conviction,  which, 
though  always  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts, 
had  naturaUy  less  hold  upon  nis  sympathies  than  those  which 
aiSect  man  in  relation  to  society.  The  controversy  on  Justifica- 
tion acquired  greater  interest  in  his  eyes  than  it  had  assumed 
before ;  and  he  felt  himself  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  unfold  his 
own  views  on  the  subject  The  more  abstract  and  metaphysical 
grounds  of  truth,  divine  and  human,  which  he  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  regard  in  its  purely  practical  aspect,  were  now 
becoming  invested  in  his  mind  with  a  new  value.  And, — whilst 
in  his  latest  studies  of  early  Christian  history,  in  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian,  he  dwelt  with  an  increasing  sympathy  and  admiration, 
which  penetrated  even  into  his  private  devotions,  on  the  endur- 
ance and  self^evotion  of  the  early  martyrs,  and  on  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  derived  from  contemplating  an  age  ^^  when  martyp- 
dom  was  a  real  thing  tp  which  every  Christian  might,  without 
any  remarkable  accident,  be  exposed,"' — he  was  also  much 
struck  with  the  indications  which  these  Epistles  seemed  to  him 
to  contain,  that  the  Church  had  been  corrupted  not  only  by 
the  Judaic  spirit  of  priesthood,  but  even  more  by  the  Gentile 
spirit  of  eovemmen^  stifling  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. "The  treatment  of  £e  Lapsi  by  Cyprian,"  he  said,  " is 
precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the  treatment  of  the  Capuans  by  the 
Roman  Senate,  ol  which  I  was  reading  at  the  same  time  for  my 
Roman  History.  I  am  myself  so  much  inclined  to  the  idea  of  a 
strong  social  bond,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  ten- 

1)  BermoM  XIII.— XXXIV.  io  tho  pMthuaooi  Tohua*,  •nUU«<i,  *•  Chriatian 
life ;  its  Hopes,  iU  Fmh,  uid  iu  CkM.*' 
8)  B—  fleimMW,  tvL  ▼.  p.  810. 
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deney  to  aoarehy ;  yet  I  am  begioiiiag  to  think  tiiat  the  idee  may 
be  overstrained,  and  that  this  attempt  to  merge  the  soul  and 
will  of  the  individual  roan  in  the  general  body  is,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, contrary  to  Uie  very  essence  of  Christianity." 

such  were  the  general  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on 
this  year — a  year,  on  every  account  of  peculiar  interest  to  him- 
self and  his  scholars.  It  had  opened  with  an  unusual  mortality 
in  the  sdiool.  One  of  his  colleagues,  and  seven  of  his  pupil^ 
mostly  from  causes  unconnected  with  each  other*  had  beein  car- 
ried ofi'  within  its  first  quarter ;  and  the  return  of  the  boys  had 
been  delayed  beyond  the  accustomed  time  in  consequence  of  a 
fever  lingering  in  Rugby,  during  which  period  he  had  a  detach- 
ment of  the  higher  Forms  residing  near  or  with  him  at  Fox 
How.  It  was  during  his  stay  here  that  he  received  from  Lord 
Melbourne  the  offer  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modem  His- 
tory at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Nftres.  How  joy- 
fully he  caught  at  this  unexpected  realization  of  his  fondest 
hopes  for  his  latest  years,  and  how  bright  a  gleam  it  imparted 
to  the  sunset  of  his  life,  will  best  be  expressed  by  his  own  let- 
ters and  by  the  account  of  his  Lectures. 


CCLXXVII.      TO    THE    REV.  DR.    HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  AogiMt  91,  IMI. 
Yoa  may  perhaps  have  beard  my  news  aheady,  but  I  mnst  tell  yon 
myself,  becanae  you  are  ao  roach  connected  with  my  pleasure  in  it.  I 
have  accepted  the  Regius  Profeaaorship  of  Modem  History,  chiefly  to 
gratify  my  earnest  longing  to  have  aome  direct  connexion  with  Oxford  ; 
and  I  have  thought  with  no  small  delight  that  I  should  now  see  something 
of  you  in  the  natural  course  of  things  every  year,  for  my  wife  and  myself 
hope  to  take  lodgings  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  every  Lent  Term,  at  the 
end  of  our  Christmas  holidays,  for  me  to  give  my  Lectures.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  accepting  the  office,  though  it  will  involve  some 
additional  work,  and  if  £  live  to  leave  Rugby,  the  income,  though  not  great, 
will  be  aomething  to  us  when  we  are  poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But  to 
get  a  regular  situation  in  Oxford  would  have  tempted  me,  I  believe,  had 
it  been  accompanied  by  no  salary  at  all. 


CCLXXYIII.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Beptmnber  1, 1841. 
In  the  midst  of  my  perplexities,  practical  and  historical,  I  am  going 
to  indulge  myself  by  writing  to  you.  My  practical  perplexity  is  about 
the  meeting  of  the  achool,  which  in  either  way  involves  a  great  responsi- 
bility, and  the  chance  of  much  inconvenience  and  loss.  I  ^lieve  that  we 
might  meet  next  week  without  any  real  imprudence,  and  that  the  amount 
of  fever  in  Rugby  is  but  trifling  ;  but  if  a  single  boy  were  to  catch  it,  alter 
the  two  fatal  cases  of  last  half-year,  the  panic  would  be  ao  great  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  achool  together,  or  to  reassemble  it  till  after 
Christmas 
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My  h&Motioal  perplexity  bee  caneed  me  maoy  hoim  of  wotk,  nad  I 
cannot  yet  see  lend.  It  ahowe  to  me  how  the  raoet  notoriooe  ^eta  rosy 
be  corrupted,  even  very  aoon  after  the  occurreiice,  when  they  are  aabject- 
ed  to  no  careful  and  judiciooe  inquiry.  Hanmbara  march  from  Capua  upon 
Rome,  to  eilect  a  diversion  for  the  beeeiged  town,  ia  of  course  one  of  the 
moat  striking  parts  of  the  whole  war.  I  want  to  give  it  in  detail,  and 
with  all  the  painting  possible.  But  it  is  wholly  uncertain  by  what  road 
he  advanced  upon  Rome,  whether  by  the  Latin  road  direct  from  Capua, 
or  by  an  enormous  circuit  through  Samnium — just  the  road  which  we 
took  last  summer  from  Capua  to  Reate^ — and  so  from  Reate  on  Rome. 
Cnliua  Antipater,  Polybius,  and  Appian,  all  either  assert  or  imply  the 
latter.  Livy  saya  the  former,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  march,  from 
Fabioa,  I  think,  or  Cincioa,  which  is  circumstantial  and  highly  probable  ; 
but  he  is  such  a  simpleton,  that  after  having  written  a  page  from  Cinciua 
or  Fabiua,  he  then  copiea  from  aome  other  writer  who  had  made  him 
take  the  other  road ;  and,  after  bringing  Hannibal  by  the  Latin  toad,  be 
makea  him  cross  the  Anio  to  approach  Rome,  and  tells  divers  anecdotes, 
which  all  imply  that  he  came  by  the  Valerian  or  Salarian  road  ;  for  of 
course  the  Latin  road  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Anio  than  with  the 
Arno.  The  evidences  and  the  probabilities  are  so  balanced,  and  all  the 
narratives  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  about  it. 
And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  often,  with  such  constant  uncertainty 
•a  to  the  text  in  Livy, — the  common  editions  being  restored  conjecturally 
iu  almost  every  page  where  the  MSS.  are  utterly  comipt> — that  the  Punic 
War  is  almost  as  hard  in  the  writing  as  in  the  fighting. 

Now,  about  my  Notes, — I  offended  in  that  matter  deliberately,  having 
alwaya  ao  enjoyed  a  history  with  many  notes,  and  having  known  so  many 
persona  feel  the  same,  that  I  multiplied  them  purposely.  But  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  the  text  ought  to  be  intelligible  without  them ;  and  if 
yon  vnll  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  the  passages  which  are  faulty  in  this 
reapect,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  will  try  and  manage  better 
for  the  future. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  congratulations  about  the  Professorahip.  I 
caught  at  any  opportunity  of  being  connected  again  with  Oxford  ;  and 
the  visions  of  Bagiey  Wood  and  Shotover  roae  upon  me  with  an  irresisti- 
ble charm.  Then  it  suited  so  well  with  future  living  at  Fox  How,  if  I 
may  dare  to  look  forward ;  giving  me  work  for  my  life,  and  an  income 
for  life,  which,  though  not  large,  would  be  much  to  me  when  I  had  left 
Rugby,  (eepecially  if  the  Americans  go  on  not  paying  their  just  and  law- 
ful debt,  whereby  I  shall  loae  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds.)  And 
now,  whilst  my  boys  are  at  Oxford,  it  will  take  me  up  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  will  give  me  a  share  in  the  working  of  the  University,  although 
not  a  great  one.  In  abort,  there  is  nothing  which  the  Government  could 
have  given  me  that  would  have  suited  all  my  wishes  so  well,  and  great 
r€xt  it  waa  that  it  fell  vacant  only  one  week  before  the  Toriea  came  into 
power. 

Now  as  to  what  ia  to  be  done  in  it.     I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and 

ponder  well  before  I  decide  on  any  thing With  regard 

to  party  questions,  I  abould  write  aa  I  am  trying  to  write  in  my  Roman 
History,  avmding  partisanship  or  personalit'ea ;  but,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
Prefiuse  to  the  History^  if  hiatory  has  no  truths  to  teach,  its  facta  are  but 
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little  worth ;  «iid  the  tntlis  of  political  we»eoee  bdoDg  ts  naek,  I  tlnik, 
to  an  histoiiui,  aa  those  of  theology  to  a  Profeaaor  of  Divioity.  As  an 
eocleaiaatical  hiatorian,  I  would  try  to  hold  an  equal  balance  between 
Catholka  and  Aiiana,  but  not  between  Catholician  and  Arianian  ;  and 
ao  it  seems  to  me  one  ought  to  deal  with  the  great  prineipleo  of  Govcnft- 
ment  and  of  Politics,  and  not  to  write  as  if  there  were  no  tnith  attainable 
in  Uie  matter,  but  all  waa  mere  opinion.  Roman  and  Engiiafa  hiatoi|r 
pacticularly  illuatrate  each  other ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  more 
particularly  connect  my  Lecturea  with  the  History.  The  influence  of  the 
Homan  Empire  upon  Modem  Europe  would  naturally  often  be  tooched 
upon ;  but  the  more  minute  inquiry  aa  to  the  particular  efieeta  of  the 
Roman  law  on  ours,  would  be  beyond  my  compaaa ;  and  the  tianaitioii 
state  from  ancient  to  modem  history  is  not  to  me  innting  aa  a  petiod, 
and  it  baa  beaidea  been  ao  often  treated  of. 

ia  going  up  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  after  the  long  Tacation. 

We  do  not  know  him  peraonaUy,  but  are  intereated  about  hUn  for  hie 
friends'  aake.  If  your  eon  Henry  could  ahow  him  any  countenance,  I 
ahould  be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  yon  know  the  value  of  kindnf^aa 
shown  to  a  freshman. 

We  unite  in  love  and  kind  regards  to  you  and  yours.  I  could  rave 
about  the  beauty  of  Fox  How,  but  I  will  forbear.  I  work  very  hard  at 
mowing  the  graas  amongat  the  young  treea,  which  gtvee  me  conatant  em- 
ployment. Wordsworth  is  remarkably  well.  I  direct  to  Otteiy,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  there  at  peace,  escaped  from  the  Old  Bailey. 

CGLXZIZ.      TO  81R  T.  8.  PABLET,  BART. 

Fox  How,  Soptoabsr  SB,  1841. 

The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 

consecrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.  He  is  to  be  the  legal  protector 
of  all  Protestants  of  every  denomination  towards  the  Turkish  government, 
and  he  is  to  ordain  Prussian  clergymen  on  their  signing  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  adopting  the  Prussian  Liturgy,  and  Englishmen  on  their 
subscribing  to  our  Articlea  and  Liturgy.  Thua  the  idea  of  my  Chureh 
Reform  pamphlet,  which  waa  ao  ridiculed  and  ao  condemned,  ia  now  cap- 
ried  into  practice  by  the  Archbiehop  of  Canterbury  himaelf  For  the 
Proteatant  Church  of  Jeraaalem  will  comprehend  persons  using  difierent 
Liturgies,  and  subacribing  different  Articles  of  Faith ;  and  it  will  sanctioai 
these  differences,  and  hold  both  parties  to  be  equally  ita  members.  Yet 
it  waa  thought  ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive  that  a  national  Church  might 
include  peraona  uaing  a  diflerent  ritual  and  subscribing  difiisrent  artidee. 
Of  course  it  is  a  grave  question  what  degrees  of  difference  are  compatible 
with  the  bond  of  Church  Union  ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
declared  in  the  plainest  language,  that  some  difierences  are  compatible 
with  it,  and  this  is  the  great  principle  which  I  contended  for. 

In  your  letter  of  the  3nd  of  August,  you  ask  whether  I  think  that  a 
Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  appointment.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  any 
Church  existing  without  public  prayer,  preaching,  and  communion,  and 
some  must  minister  in  these  offices.  But  that  these  "  some  "  should  be 
always  the  same  persons,  that  they  should  form  a  distinct  profession,  and, 
following  no  other  calling,  should  be  maintained  by  the  Church,  I  do  not 
think  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  bat  I  think  it  highly  expedient  that  it 
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•houid  be  «o.  In  tiw  same  wmj,  eovemment  for  the  C^nch  is  vf  diTuie 
appointment,  and  is  of  abaolute  neceasity  :  but  that  the  govemon  ahotild 
be  for  life,  or  pooacai  such  and  each  powers,  or  should  be  appointed  in 
anch  or  such  a  way,  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  left  entirely  open.  I 
shall  be  very  anjdoua  to  hear  what  reports  Malcolm  gives  of  Imnaelf,  when 
be  gets  a  little  used  to  his  new  life. 

CCLXXX.      *  TO  REV.  A.  P.  0TANLBT. 

RoCby,  September  99, 1841. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  accqpted  the  Pro- 
fessorship, though  it  has  made  me  think  of  you  very  often.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  line  to  choose  in  my  lec- 
tures ;  the  best  practicable,  that  is,  for  the  best  ivXias  is  beyond  my  means 
to  compass.  I  had  thought  of  trying  to  do  for  England  what  Guizot  be- 
gan so  well  for  France  ;  to  start  with  the  year  1400,  and  make  the  first 
year's  course  comprise  the  15th  century.  My  most  detailed  historical 
researches  happen  to  have  related  to  that  very  century,  and  it  gives  you 
the  middle  ages  still  undecayed,  yet  with  the  prospect  of  daybreak  near. 
I  could  not  bear  to  plunge  myself  into  the  very  depths  of  that  noisome 
cavern,  and  to  have  to  toil  through  centuries  of  dirt  and  darkness.  But 
one  centary  will  show  fuUy  its  nature  and  details,  the  ripened  corruption 
of  the  Church,  and  in  England  the  ripened  evils  oif  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  those  curious  wars  of  the  Roses,  which  I  suppose  were  as  purely  per- 
sonal and  party  wars  without  reference  to  higher  principles,  as  ever  ex- 
isted. I  think  I  shall  write  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  put  some  questions  to 
him  which  he  can  answer,  I  suppose,  better  than  any  one.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  exists  in  rerum  naturi  any  thing  like  a  Domesday  Book  for 
the  15th  century  ?  It  would  be  very  curious  to  trace,  if  one  could,  the 
changes  of  property  produced  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  growth  of 
the  English  aristocracy  upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  purely  Nor- 
nan.* 

I  think  of  coming  up  in  Michaelmas  term  to  give  my  Inaugural  Lee- 
ture.  The  interest  which  I  shall  feel  in  lecturing  in  Oxford,  yo«  can 
onderstand,  I  think,  better  than  most  men.  As  to  the  spirit  in  whicfa  I 
should  lecture  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  place,  the  beet 
rule  seems  to  me  to  lecture  exactly  as  I  should  write  fur  the  world  at 
large  \  to  lecture,  that  is,  neither  hoetilely  nor  cautiously,  not  seeking  oc- 
casions of  shocking  men's  favourite  opinions,  yet  neither  in  any  way 
humouring  them,  or  declining  to  speak  the  truth,  however  opposed  it 
may  be  to  them.  Oxford  cautign  would  in  me  be  little  better  than 
weakness  or  ratting,  especially  now  that  the  Tories  are  in  the  ascendant. 

CCLXXXI.     TO  W.   fiMPSON,    BSO. 

Rugby,  October  15, 1841. 
.  .  .  ,  .  .  As  each  successive  year  passes,  I  turn  to  Fox  How 
with  more  homelike  feelings,  and  our  long  stay  there  this  summer,  has 
encouraged  this  greatly.  It  is  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  the 
Professorship  to  me,  that  it  will  be  consistent  with  our  living  at  Fox  How, 
and  will  only  call  us  away  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  Oxford,  the  place  to 

1)  This  plan,  as  will  be  leen,  be  altered. 
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which  I  sdll  havte  the  atningeit  locsl  aftetUm  of  any  in  the  worid,  nexi 
to  oar  vaUf  7  of  the  Rotha. 

The  Spaniah  jouniey  waa  a  aad  &iliire  on  the  whole  ;  yet  I  nw  much 
that  I  wanted  to  see  in  France,  and  which  will  make  it  quite  needleaa  to 
travel  eonth-weat  again ;  and  the  two  or  three  hooia  of  fine  weather* 
which  we  had  between  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Irun,  gave  me  a  view  of  the 
maritime  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  union  of  mountain  and  sea  about  the  mouth 
of  the  BidasBoa,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  The  Landes  also  delighted 
me  from  their  resemblance  to  the  New  Forest ;  the  glades  of  heath,  sur^ 
rounded  by  wood,  and  the  dark  iron-coloured  streams  fringed  with  aiders, 
were  quite  like  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  delighted  me  greatly. 

Our  eldest  son  is  gone  up  to  Oxford  this  day,  to  commence  his  reai- 
dence  at  Balliol.  It  ia  the  first  separation  of  our  family,  for,  from  our 
peculiar  circumstances,  all  our  nine  children  have  hitherto  lived  at  home 
together,  with  very  short  exceptions,  but  now  it  will  be  so  no  more. 

I  have  read  Stephen'a  article  on  Port  Royal,  with  great  admiration ; 
it  seems  to  be  at  onoe  eloquent,  wise,  and  good.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin  contest  should  be  again  reviving,  as  in  fiict  it  is,  and 
the  greatest  questions  of  our  da]rs  are  those  which  touch  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  Church  1  I  have  been  reading  Lamennais,  and  recognizing 
the  true  Guelf  union  of  democracy  and  priestcraft,  such  as  it  existed  in 
Guelf  Florence  of  old.  The  Sans  Culotte,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head, and 
the  bandage  over  his  eyes,  is  to  me  the  worst  Sans  Culotte  of  all.  1  am 
glad  to  hear  good  accounta  of  Seton  Kair,  and  greatly  envy  Eton  their 
0[t  of  a  writership. 

CCLXXZII.     TO  REV.  T.   BILL,   VICAB  OF  CBE8T£RFIELD. 
(Not  penoaallj  ■cquaiat^  with  him.) 

Rnfby,  Oetobar  S9, 184L 

Allow  me  to  ofier  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  and 
lor  the  aermon  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  which 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  there 
are  still  clergymen  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  -teim  Protestant,  and 
who  can  nndentand  that  the  easenoe  of  Popery  does  not  consist  in  the 
accidental  exaltation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in  those  principles  wiiich 
8t.  Paul  found  in  the  Judaizing  Christians,  even  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,  and  which  are  just  as  mischievous,  whether  they  happen 
to  include  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  no. 

With  regard  to  printing  the  Introduction  to  my  last  volume  of 
Sermons  separately,  I  trust  to  be  permitted  ere  long  to  puUisb  the 
iabetanoe  of  it,  aomewhat  enlarged,  in  a  small  volume,  which  may  yet 
exceed  the  Btae  of  a  pamphlet.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  publirii  again, 
in  the  fbnu  of  a  pamphlet,  aa  it  appears  to  me  to  give  a  peiaonal  and  tem- 
porary character  to  a  discuaaion  which  belongs  to  all  times  of  the  Church, 
and  really  involvea  the  moat  fundamental  principlea  of  Chriatianity. 

Thanking  you  moat  aiocerely  for  your  good  wishes,  I  would  earnestly 
and  seriously  crave  to  be  remembered  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  me 
that  to  feel  that  any  of  my  brother  ministers  of  Christ,  to  whom  I  am 
personally  unknown,  are  yet  interested  about  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
earthly  enoooragaroents  and  oomforta  which  God  in  Hia  merey  oooM 
"   to  na. 
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OOLZZZIII.        TO  AN   OLD  PUPIL*      (d.) 

Rncbjr,  OctolMr  90, 1841. 

You  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  not  so  charitable  towards 

the  Newmanites  as  I  used  to  be  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  you 
say  that  the  Newmanites  are  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  Roman  Catho- 
lics. I  think  so  too,  but  with  this  grave  difference,  that  they  are  Roman 
Catholics  at  Oxford  instead  of  at  Oteott, — Roman  Catholics  signing  the 
Articles  of  a  Protestant  Church  and  holding  offices  in  its  ministry.  Now, 
as  I  know  that  yon  are  a  fiiir  man,  and  I  think  that  Oxford  has  as  yet 
not  deprived  you  of  your  wideness  of  mind,  it  is  a  real  matter  of  interest 
to  me,  to  know  how  the  &ct  of  these  men  being  Roman  Catholics  in 
heart,  which  I  quite  allow,  can  be  other  than  a  most  grave  charge  against 
them,  till  they  leave  Oxford  and  our  Protestant  Church.  I  cannot  at  all 
conceive  how  you  can  see  this  otherwise,  any  more  thap  I  can  conceive 
how  you  can  acquit  Tract  90  of  very  serious  moral  delinquency.  For 
surely  the  Feathers  Tavern  petitioners  would  have  been  quite  as  much 

justified  in  retaining  their  pieferments  as and are  justified  in 

remaining  in  our  ministry.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  a  just 
argument  respecting  the  Articles,  any  more  than  about  other  things,  to 
insiit  that  they  shall  be  every  thing  or  nothing.  I  very  gladly  signed  the 
Petition  for  alterations,  because  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  sub- 
scriptions cannot  be  too  carefully  worded  ;  but  after  all,  the  real  honesty 
of  a  subscription  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  sympathy  with  the  system 
to  which  yon  subscribe,  in  a  preference  of  it,  not  negatively  merely,  at 
better  than  others,  but  positively,  as  in  itself  good  and  true  in  all  its  moat 
characteristic  points.  Now  the  most  characteristic  points  of  the  £ng« 
lish  Church  are  two  ;  that  it  maintains  what  is  called  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  opposed  to  the  early  heresies,  and  is  also  decidedly  a  refonned 
Church  as  opposed  to  the  Papal  and  priestly  system.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  here  is  the  stumbling  block  of  the  Newmanites.  They  hate  the 
Reformation ;  they  hate  3ke  Reformers.  It  were  scarce  possible  that 
they  could  subscribe  honestly  to  the  opinions  of  men  whom  they  hate, 
even  if  we  had  never  seen  the  process  of  their  subscription  in  detail. 

Undoubtedly  I  think  worse  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  itself  than  I  did 
some  years  ago.  But  my  feelings  towards  [a  Roman  Catholic]  are  quite 
diiiferent  from  my  feelings  towards  [a  Newmanite],  because  I  think 
the  one  a  £ur  enemy,  the  other  a  treacherous  one.  The  one  is  the 
Frenchman  in  his  own  uniform,  and  within  his  own  presidia ;  the  other 
is  the  Frenchman  disguised  in  a  red  coat,  and  holding  a  post  within  our 
pnesidia,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it.  I  should  honour  the  first,  and 
hang  the  second. 

CCLXXXIY.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 
(In  tUttrioQ  to  «a  elsctioo  fiir  tbo  Plofttaonhlp  of  Po«trj  at  Ozlbid.) 

Rofby,  NoTombar  19, 1841. 
Seriously  I  should  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  vote  con- 
scientiously for  a  Newmanite,  but  except  on  roatten  of  science,  I  haidly 
see  how  this  could  be.  That  is,  I  can  conceive  no  moral  subject  on 
which  I  should  wish  to  see  a  Newmanite  placed  in  the  situation  of  a 
teacher  in  Oxford.    Earnestly  do  I  wish  to  tiv«  peaotably  with  thsn 
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while  I  am  in  iMldence,  ncStber  thall  it  be  my  faoit  if  I  do  not.  Bat 
conrteooB  peraonal  iDtercourae,  nay,  pereonal  esteem  and  regard,  are  dif> 
ferent  things,  I  think,  from  assisting  to  place  a  man,  whose  whole  mind 
you  consider  perverted,  in  the  situation,  of  a  teacher.  That  is,  I  think, 
true  in  theory  ;  but  what  I  hope  to  find  when  I  get  ap  to  Oxford,  is  that 
the^Newmanites ;  minds  are  not  wholly  penrerted  ;  that  they  have  excel- 
lences which  do  not  appear  to  one  at  a  distance,  who  knows  them  only 
as  Newmanites :  and  in  this  way  I  hope  that  my  opinion  of  many,  very 
many,  of  the  men  who  hold  Newman's  views,  may  become  greatly  more 
favourable  than  it  is  now,  because  I  shall  see  their  better  parts  as  well  as 
their  bad  ones.  And  in  the  same  way  I  trost  that  many  of  them  will 
leam  to  think  more  favourably  of  me.^ 

I  go  up  to  read  my  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  I 
have  written  about  two-thirds  of  it.  I  think  that  you  will  approve  of  it ; 
I  have  tried  earnestly  to  be  cautious  and  conciliatory,  without  any  con- 
cealment or  compromise.  We  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  so  it  seems 
we  are  likely  to  be  after  the  holidays.  All  you  say  of  Selwyn  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  I  hear  of  him  from  others.  May  God's  blessing 
be  on  him  and  on  his  work. 


CCLXZXT.     TO   OBBVAUBR  BUNSSM. 

Rugby,  NovenlMrflB,  f6ti. 

I  rejoice  very  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  your  remaining  in  England, 
not  only  on  personal  grounds,  because  we  shall  keep  you  among  us,  and 
have  Mrs.  Bunsen  here  with  you,  but  also  publicly,  because  I  delist  to 
^nk  that  the  relations  between  Prussia  and  England,  most  important  now 
to  the  whole  world,  vrill  be  watched  by  one,  to  whom  the  peace  and  mutual 
iriendship  of  both  countries  are  so  precious  as  they  are  to  yon.  Tho 
only  drawback  is,  that  I  fear  this  poet,  honourable  and  important  as  it  is, 
may  seem  to  detain  you  from  those  prospects  of  a  home  in  your  own  land, 
in  which  I  can  so  fully  sympathize,  for  we  are  both  approaching  the  ago 
when  "  ex  longA  navigatione  jam  portum  prospicimus,^'  and,  even  with 
the  consciousness  of  undiminished  vigour,  still  the  thought  of  rest  mingles 
in  my  dreams  of  the  future  more  often  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  And 
yet,  when  I  think  of  the  works  that  are  to  be  done — every  where  I  sup- 
pose more  or  less,  but  here  in  England  works  of  such  vastness  and  ne- 
cessity also^ — I  could  long  for  years  of  strength,  if  it  might  be,  to  be  able 
to  do  something  where  the  humblest  efforts  are  so  needed. 

I  go  up  to  Oxford  on  the  2nd  of  December,  Thursday  week,  to  read  my 

1)  Eztraet  from  a  letter  to  the  same  on  Norember  23d :—"  I  am  not  aatiffted  with 
what  I  have  written,  beeaofe  I  tee  that  it  doot  not  ezpreaa  both  how  moeh  I  •honld 
bare  enjoyed  roting  with  jou,  and  alto  how  entirely  I  afree  with  yoa  aa  to  the  mo- 
•ral  principle,  that  Oxford  eleetiona  ahould  not  be  decided  on  party  (roood*.  But 
then  thii  Newmaniam  appeara  to  me  like  none  of  the  old  paitiea  of  oar  yuuthf 
Whiff  and  Tonr,  Hi|;h  Chareh  and  Low  Church,  and  it  ta  oar  eetimato  of  this,  I  am 
afraid,  which  it  the  great  difference  between  ni.  I  do  not  know,  and  an  almoat 
afraid  to  aak.  how  far  you  go  along  with  them,  and  yet  if  yoo  go  aJoi^  with  them  far> 
ther  than  I  tliink,  f  am  oncoMciooaly  nytng  tbinn  which  woald  be  onkind.  Only  I 
am  ivife  thtt  morally  yoa  are  not  and  eannot  be  what  tome  of  them  aiOf  and  I  never 
look  upon  our  differencea  aaby  any  poaeibility  diminiabing  my  love  for  yoo.  My  fhat 
rom  mv  experience  in  other  caaet  would  have  been  that  it  would  affect  your  love  for 
me.  had  it  not  been  for  that  delightful  letter  of  yoara  joet  before  I  went  abroad,  for 
wUoh  I  eanaot  aaoagii  tkaak  you." 
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Inaiigiml  Leetaro.  I  Boppose  it  is  too  mnch  to  hope  that  yon  oodd  be 
there,  but  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  utter  my  first  words 
in  Oxford  in  your  hearing.  I  am  going  to  give  a  general  sketch  first  of 
the  several  parts  of  History  generally,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  then  of  the  pecjiliarities  of  Modem  History.  This  will  do  very  well 
for  an  Inaugural  Lecture — but  what  to  choose  for  my  course  after  we  re- 
turn from  Fox  How  lean  scarcely  tell,  considering  how  little  time  I  shall 
have  for  any  deep  research,  and  how  important  it  is  at  the  same  time  that 
my  first  Lectures  should  not  be  superficial Our  Ex- 
amination begins  on  Wednesday,  still,  as  Thncydides  is  done,  and  gone 
to  the  press,  and  as  my  Lecture  will  be  finished,  I  hope,  in  one  or  two 
evenings  more,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  go  on  again  with  my  History  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  may  do  a  little  in  it  before  we  go  to  Fox 
How. 


On  the  2ad  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Profesaorial  du- 
ties, by  delivering  his  Inaugural  Lectare.  His  school  work  not 
permitting  him  to  be  absent  more  than  one  whole  day,  he  Idl 
Rugby  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  occu* 
pying  himself  from  the  time  it  became  light  in  lookmg  over  the 
school  exercises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  wi^  eager  expectation,  and  the  usual  lecture- 
rooms  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  beins  unable  to  contain  the 
crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  flocked  to 
hear  him,  the  "  Theatre"  was  used  for  the  occasion ;  and  there^ 
its  whole  area  and  lower  galleries  entirel^r  filled,  the  Professor 
rose  from  his  place,  amidst  the  highest  University  authorities  in 
their  official  seats,  and  in  that  clear  manly  voice,  which  so  long 
retained  its  hold  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it,  began, 
amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of  his  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture. 

Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking, 
amidst  the  general  decav  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford, 
and  at  the  time  when  tne  number  of  bearers  rarely  exceedea 
thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see  a  Chair,  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  place, — but  which,  rrom  the  infirmities  of  the 
late  Professor,  had  been  practically  vacant  for  neariy  t?^nty 
years, — filled  at  last  by  a  man  whose  very  look  and  manner  be- 

2oke  a  genius  and  energy  capable  of  discharging  its  duties  as 
ey  had  never  been  discharged  before ;  and  at  that  moment 
commanding  an  audience  unprecedented  in  the  range  of  Aca- 
demical memory:  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily  on  the  University, 
was  felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken ;  and  the 
whole  place  to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vig- 
our, such  as  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  described  m 
his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the  worn-out  generations  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  new  life  and  energy  of  the  Teutonic 
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races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was  the  3ret  deeper 
interest  of  affain  listening  to  that  well-known  voice,  and  gazmg 
on  that  well-known  face,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  teach- 
er,— of  seeing  him  at  last,  afler  years  of  misapprehension  and 
ohloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes,  and 
receive  a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general,  in  his 
own  beloved  Oxford, — of  hearing  him  unfold  with  characteristic 
delight,  the  treasures  of  his  favourite  study  of  History,  and  with 
an  emotion,  the  more  touching  for  its  transparent  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  declare,  "  how  deeply  he  valued  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing his  audience  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  Oxford,''— how 
^  there  was  no  privilege  which  he  more  valued,  no  public  rewani 
or  honour  whicn  could  be  to  him  so  welcome.'" 

It  was  curious  that  the  Professorship  should  have  twice 
eeemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  escapinp^  from  his  hold,  once  by 
an  accidental  mistake  shortly  after  his  appointment,  and  now, 
immediately  after  his  Inaugural  Lecture,  oy  various  diificultiea, 
which  arose  from  imperfect  information  respecting  the  regula- 
tions of  an  office  that  nad  been  so  long  dormant  But  these  diP 
Acuities,  which  are  explained,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  the  ensu- 
ing letters,  were  removed  on  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
them  between  himself  and  the  University  authorities ;  the  oath, 
which  he  had  refused  to  take,  as  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  hia 
duties  as  Professor,  was  found  to  be  no  part  of  the  original  in- 
stitution ;  and  accordingly,  finding  that  he  could  still  retain  his 
office,  idler  finishing  the  first  seven  of  his  Lectures  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  Christmas  vacation  at  Fox  How,  he  came  up 
to  Oxford  to  deliver  them  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
Lent  Term  of  IS42,  during  which  he  resided  there  with  his 
whole  family. 

The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass  away 
from  the  memory  of  his  audience.  There  were  the  Lectures 
themselves,  with  the  unwonted  concourse  which  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred  flocked  day  afVer  day  to  the  Theatre  to 
listen  with  almost  breathless  attention  to  a  man,  whose  opinions, 
real  or  supposed,  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  nearers 
so  lo'hg  associated  with  every  thing  most  adverse  to  their  own 
prepossessions ;  there  was  his  own  unfeigned  pleasure,  mingled 
with  his  no  less  unfeigned  surprise,  at  the  protracted  and  gene- 
ral enthusiasm  which  ^is  presence  enkindled ;  his  free  aclmow- 
ledgment  that  the  favour  then  shown  to  him  was  in  great  meas- 
ure the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
and  that  the  numerous  attendance,  which  his  Lectures  then  a^ 
tracted,  was  no  sure  pledge  of  its  continuance.  There  are 
many  too,  who  will  love  to  recall  his  more  general  life  in  the 
place;  the  elastic  step  and  open  countenance,  which  made  his 
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appearaooe  bo  oonspieiioas  in  the  streets  and  halls  of  Oxford; 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  met  the  welcome  of 
his  friends  and  pupils ;  the  anxiety  to  return  tlie  courtesies  with 
which  he  was  received  both  by  old  and  young ;  the  calm  and 
dignified  abstinence  from  all  controversial  or  personal  topics ; 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  at  which,  within  the  walls  of  their 
common  college,  he  became  for  the  first  time  personally  ac- 
quainted with^  that  remarkable  man,  whose  name  had  been  so 
long  identified  in  his  mind  wi^  the  theological  opinions  of  which 
he  regarded  Oxford  as  the  centre.  All  his  early  love  for  the 
place  and  its  associations  returned,  together  with  the  deeper  feel- 
ings imparted  bv  later  years ;  day  by  day,  on  his  return  from 
Oriel  Chapel  to  his  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  he  delighted  to 
linger  in  passing  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Radcliffe 
Square,  glittering  with  the  brightness  of  the  winter  morning; 
and  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was  over,  he  would  call  his  chil- 
dren or  his  pupils  around  him,  and,  with  the  ordnance  map  in 
his  hand,  set  out  to  explore  the  haunts  of  his  early  youth,  un- 
▼isited  now  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  but  still  in  their  minut« 
est  details — ^the  streams,  the  copses,  the  solitary  rock  by  Bagley 
Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover,  the  broken  field  behind  Ferry 
Hincksey,  with  its  several  glimpses  of  the  distant  towers  and 
trpireB — remembered  with  the  iresnness  of  yesterday. 

"And  so  ends  our  stay  at  Oxford,"  were  the  few  words  at  the 
elose  of  his  short  daily  journal  of  engagements  and  business, 
"  a  sta^  of  so  much  pleasure  in  all  ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest 
thankmlness.  May  Qod  enable  me  to  work  zealously  and 
thankfully  through  Jesus  Christ" 

In  turning  from  the  x>ersonal  to  the  public  interest  of  his 
Professorial  career,  its  premature  close  at  once  interposes  a  bar 
to  any  full  consideration  of  it ;  in  this  respect  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  ti^e  completeness  of  his  life  at  Rugby,  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  Yet  even  in  that  short  penod,  the  idea  of  his 
office  had  presented  itself  to  him  already  m  so  lively  a  form,  as 
to  impart  a  more  than  temporary  interest  both  to  what  he  did 
and  what  he  intended  to  do. 

His  actual  course  was  purely  and  in  every  sense  of  the  woid 
^  introductory."  As  the  aesign  of  his  first  residence  in  Oxford 
was  not  to  gain  influence  over  the  niace  so  much  as  to  famil- 
iarize himseff  with  it  after  his  long  absence ;  so  the  object  of  his 
first  Lectures  was  not  so  much  to  impart  any  historical  know- 
ledge, as  to  state  his  own  views  of  History^  and  to  excite  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  it  The  Inaugural  Lecture  was  a  defini- 
tion of  History  in  general,  and  of  Modem  History  in  particular ; 
the  eight  following  Lectures  were  (he  natural  expansion  of  this 
definition ;  and  the  statement  of  such  leading  difficulties  as  he 
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ccmceiTed  a  student  woatd  meet  in  the  etody  firart  of  tiie  earternal 

life,  and  then  of  the  internal  life  of  nations.  Thcryr  were  also 
strictlf  ^  Lectoree  f  it  is  not  an  antbor  and  his  readers,  but  the 
Professor  and  his  hearers,  that  are  brought  before  ns.  Thron^i- 
out  the  course,  but  especially  hi  its  ▼anoos  di^essions,  is  to  ne 
discerned  his  usual  anxiety, — in  this  case  afanost  as  with  a  too- 
luetic  foreboding, — ^to  deliver  his  testimony  before  it  was  too  late 
on  the  subjects  next  his  heart;  which  often  imjparts  to  them  ttt 
once  the  defect  and  the  interest  of  the  outponrmff  of  his  natorri 
conversation.  And  again,  it  must  be  rememberec^  that  they  were 
addressed  not  to  the  world,  but  to  Oxford ;  no  one  but  an  Oxford 
man  could  have  delivered  tnem — ^no  one  but  an  Oxford  man  eoold 
thoroughly  enter  into  them;  it  was  the  wants  of  Oxford  that  he 
endeaToured  to  supply,  the  tendencies  of  Oxford  that  he  pre- 
supposed, the  scenery  of  Oxford  that  supplied  his  iUnstratioDSk, 
But  with  these  allowances,  they  are  not  a  fragment  but  a  whcriey 
not  brought  together  at  random,  bat  based  upon  a  regular  plan ; 
though,  from  their  peculiarly  personal  and  local  eYtsnctitr^  thev 
will  probably  never  be  read  with  an  interest  equal  to  that  wita 
which  they  were  heard. 

Having  made  this  introduction  to  his  Professorial  dijties,  he 
folt  that  those  duties  themselves  were  yet  to  begllib  Their  de- 
tails, of  course,  were  not  vet  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  or,  so  fkr  ae 
they  were  contemplated  by  him^  would  have  been  open  lo  sub- 
sequent modifications.  But  their  general  outline  had  alreadjr 
assumed  a  definite  shajpe.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby, 
his  visits  must  necessarily  have  been  confined  to  little  more  Sian 
three  weeks  every  yean  a  disadvantage  which  seemed  to  him  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  infinence  and  opportuni- 
ties of  his  station  as  Head-master  of  a  great  public  school.  Dn- 
ring  these  periods,  which  would  have  been  extended  after  h'uf 
retirement  from  Rugby,  he  intended  to  give  his  regular  coano 
of  Lectures,  which  were  naturally  the  chief,  but  not  in  bis  judg- 
ment the  only  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite  a 
greater  interest  in  History  generally  than  existed  in  ttie  Uni- 
versity ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  had  been  his  intention,  wheif' 
first  he  accented  the  chair, — an  intention  which  was  subsequent- 
ly suspended  during  the  reconsideration  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Professorship, — ^to  devote  the  salary,  so  lonf^  as  he  remained  at 
Rugby,  to  tbe  foundation  of  schcdarships  in  Modem  History. 
Even  of  the  Lectures  themselves^  as  of  hts  school-lessons  at 
Ruffby)  he  ^clt  ^At  "they  may  assist  our  efforts,  but  can  in  no 
way  supersede  them."  And,  accordingly,  in  the  last  Lecture  he 
mentioned  the  various  authorities  connected  with  the  subject  of 
his  intended  course  for  the  next  year,  in  "the  hope  that  many 
might  thus  co-operate,  and  by  their  separate  researches  collect 
what  no  one  man  could  have  collected  alone;"  knowing  that  if 
"any  one  shall  learn  any  thing  from  me,  he  may  be  sure  also 
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tbal  b»  wftsf  imfftrt  iomething  to  me  in  return,  of  whieh  I  mm 
ignorant" 

And  further,  he  looked  foward  to  the  pontioo  belonoinff  to 
him,  not  merely  as  a  lecturer  in  History,  hut  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial hody  m  Oxford,  to  the  insight  which  he  should  gain  into 
the  feelings  of  the  place,  to  the  influence  which  he  might  exer- 
cise by  intercourse  with  the  youneer  students,  and  to  the  share 
which  he  might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  attempting  to  carry  out  some  of  those  academical 
changes  which  he  had  lonff  had  at  heart  Nor  did  he  overlook, 
in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the  importance  of  his  station  as 
a  counterpoise  to  what  he  believed  to  be  its  evil  tendencies 
though  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assurea 
his  audience,  in  his  parting  address  to  them,  '^  He  must  be  of  a 
different  constitution  from  mine,  who  can  wish,  in  the  discbarge 
of  a  public  duty  in  our  common  University,  to  embitter  our  aca- 
demical studies  with  controversy,  to  excite  angrv  feelings  in  a 
place  where  he  has  never  met  with  any  thing  but  kindness,  a 
place  connected  in  his  mind  with  recollections,  associations,  and 
actual  feelings,  the  most  prized  and  the  most  delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  Lectures,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  deliver  a  yearly  course  of  at  least  ei^ht  Lectures,  in  which 
he  was  to  endeavour  to  do  for  Enfflish  Historv,  what  Guizot  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Civilization  of  France  had  oegun  for  French 
History.  His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to 
have  started  with  the  15th  century.  But  upon  its  being  repre- 
sented to  him  that  this  could  hardlv  be  taken  as  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  middle  ages,  he  finally  resolved  on  the  plan  which 
he  announced  in  his  last  Lecture,  of  commencing  with  the  14th 
century,  not  as  being  equally  with  the  13th  century  a  complete 
qiecimen  of  the  system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  the 
period  in  which  English  institutions  and  characters  first  acquire 
any  especial  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  for  the  design  of  his  own 
Lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
include  not  only  many  new  fields  of  inquiry,  but  most  of  those 
subjects  which  had  been  Ions  the  subjects  of  his  study  and  in- 
terest, and  which  he  had  only  been  withheld  from  treating  by 
want  of  time  and  opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  contest 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XL,  and  of  the  fate  of  John 
Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  always  re- 
tained a  lively  impression ; — his  somewhat  later  studies  of  the 
times  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  which  he  used  to  say  it 
was  necessaiy,  above  all  ether  historical  periods,  ^  not  to  forget 
the  badness  or  the  agents  in  the  soodness  of  the  cause,  or  the 

goodness  of  the  cause  in  the  ba&ess  of  the  agents ;" — would 
ere  have  found  their  proper  placed.    He  had  long  desired,  and 
now  doubtless  would  have  endeavoured,  fully  to  describe  the 
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reigns  of  the  two  fint  Georges,  ''the  deep  calm  of  ^e  fiivt 
entv  yean  of  the  eiffhteenth  ceotury,"  which,  as  ^  the  abuaed 
trial  time  of  modern  Europe,  and  a«  containing  widiin  itself  the 
seeds  of  oar  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  a  hold  upoo 
his  interest,  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
to  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  period  even  his  History  of  Rome. 
And  here,  also,  he  would  have  aimed  at  realizing  some  of  those 
more  general  views,  for  which  his  office  would  have  given  him 
ample   scope — his  long  cherished   intention  of  bringing  the 
^  Polities"  of  his  favourite  Aristotle  to  bear  on  the  problema  of 
modem  times  and  countries, — his  anxiety  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  social  evils  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  which  he 
would  hsve  tried  to  analyze  and  expose  in  the  process  of  their 
formation  and  growth, — his  interest  m  tracing  the  general  laws 
of  social  and  political  science,  and  the  symptoms  ot*  advancing 
age  in  the  human  race  itself;  and  his  longing  desire,  according 
to  his  idea'  of  what  the  true  history  of  the  Church  should  be, 
of  unfolding  all  the  various  elements,  physical  and  intellectual, 
social  and  national,  by  which  the  moral  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  been  affected,  and  of  comparing  the  existing 
state  of  European  society  with  the  ideal  Church  in  the  Apostol- 
ical age,  or  in  his  own  anticipations  of  the  remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordmary  course.  The  statutes  of  his 
Professorship  required,  in  addition,  terminal  lectures  on  Biogra- 
phy. In  these,  accordingly, — though  intending  to  diversify  them 
by  occasional  lectures  on  general  subjects,  such  as  Art  or  Lan- 
guage,— he  meaiU  to  fumini,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the 
peculiarly  English  and  political  element  in  his  regular  course, 
Dy  giving  not  national,  but  individual  life,  not  British,  but  Euro- 
pean History.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have  been  on  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great,"  as  the  name 
that  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Christian  Europe. 
The  next  would  have  been  Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  ne 
had  already  selected  as  the  proper  termination  of  ancient  His- 
torv ;  and  along  with  or  succeeding  him,  the  Life  of  Alflred. 
What  names  would  have  followed  can  only  be  conjectured. 
But  he  had  intended  to  devote  one  lecture  to  i>ante,  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  without  speculatioff 
on  the  wide  field  of  later  times,  that  one  such  biography  would 
have  described  "  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs,  Louis  IX.;" 
and  that  he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recurring  to 
the  eminent  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  Gregory  VIL  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  whose  characters  he  had  vindicated  m  his  earlier  works,* 
long  before  that  great  change  in  the  popular  view  respecting 
them,  ^lich  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  had  forestalled 
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at  a  time  when  his  opinion  was  cAdemned  as  the  height  of 
paradox. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  plans  would  have  been  realized — 
what  effect  they  would  have  had  upon  the  University  or  upon 
English  literature — what  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  com- 
ing into  personal  contact  with  men,  whom  he  had  up  to  this 
time  known  or  regarded  only  as  the  representatives  orabstract 
systems, — how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with 
Oxford  would  have  brought  him  that  pleasure,  which  he  fondly 
anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which  it  is  now  useless  to 
•peculate.  The  Introductory  Lectures  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  solemnity  of  being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  his  be- 
loved  University.  The  expressions,  always  habitual  to  him,  but 
in  this  volume  occurring  with  more  than  usual  frequency : — ^  if 
I  am  allowed  to  resume  these  lectures  next  year" — "  if  life  and 
health  be  spared  me" — *'  if  Gk>d  shall  permit,"  were  to  be  justified 
by  his  own  unexpected  call ; — the  anxiety  which  he  describes, 
when  a  man  is  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  "  to  know  whether  his 

Previous  words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  sense  of  his  coming 
Lte,"  was  to  be  exemplified  in  his  own  case  to  the  very  letter.^ 

COLXXXVI.      TO  TBB  REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Biigl»7,  Deoember  4, 1841. 

I  thsnk  ]roii  vexy  mach  for  your  notices  of  my  lecture.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jews,  I  coold  not  have  noticed  that  as  a  new  ele- 
ment, because  it  has  already  been  at  work  before,  and  I  was  considering 
merely  what  prospect  there  was  of  any  new  race  arising,  to  add  a  new 
power  to  those  which  have  hitherto  been  in  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  points,  I  am  afiaid  that  there  will  be  a 
diflerence  between  ns,  though  I  am  not  sure  how  far  we  difier  as  to  the 
object  of  a  state.  I  liked  the  first  part  of  Gladstone's  book  as  to  its  con- 
clusions, though  I  did  not  much  like  all  his  arguments.  In  the  second 
part  I  di£S;r  from  him  utterly. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  about  the  Church  more  than  mig^t 
be  said  by  all  persons  of  whatever  opinions,  nor  more,  indeed,  than  is  im- 
plied by  the  very  fact  of  an  Establishment.  I  do  not  think  that  my  words 
said  any  thing  about  the  Church  being  an  instrument  in  the  State's  hand, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication.  Certainly,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
word  on  that  topic  which  could  give  suspicion  to  anyone ;  for  of  course  it 
wte  my  desire  to  have  at  any  rate  a  peaceable  beginning. 

We  both  ei^oyed  our  day  extremely,  and  it  has  given  me  a  very  good 
heart  for  my  next  appearance  in  Oxford.  We  got  home  about  eleven,  and 
found  all  well.  We  have  still  more  than  a  fortnight  before  we  start  for 
Westmoreland. 


CCLXXXVII.  TO  TBB  RBV.  P.  C.  BLACKSTONE. 

Rofby,  Dtesmber  17, 1841. 
...  I  believe  that  my  ProfesBorship  pleases  me  even  more  than 

I)  LMtvTM  on  Modem  History,  flsit  odlUoo,pp.  U5k  isa  151. 
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that  of  Eceleoaftind  H»tor7,em  with  a  BttiU  at  Chiut  Chwch  added  to 
it.  I  do  not  wiah  to  leave  Rugby  yet,  as  the  income  of  a  Stall  wonld  not 
enable  me  to  educate  my  sons  neariy  as  well  as  I  can  do  at  present,  be- 
sides the  extreme  comfort  of  having  their  school  edacation  completed  un- 
der my  own  teaching.  And  then  Modem  Hisrory  embraces  all  that  I  most 
want  to  touch  upon  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  much  besidee  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have  included  under  the  other. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  which  I  have  in  being  able  to  speak  at  Oxford 
on  the  points  which  I  am  so  fond  of ;  and  my  Inaugural  Lecture  was  so 
kindly  received  that  it  gives  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  something. 
I  do  dread  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  which  I  must  be  more  or  less  involved ; 
but  then  I  also  feel  that  Uie  cause,  which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  that  of 
Chrisf  s  faith,  wants  all  the  support  in  Oxford  which  it  can  get ;  and  from 
my  numerous  pupils  I  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  hardly  any 
one  else  eonld  have. 


OCLXXXVIII.     *  TO  TBC  REV.  R.  THORPE. 

Fox  How,  Cbristaiaa-Iltyf  1841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  extracts  which  yon  have  sent  me,  and 
bUU  mote  for  your  kind  letter.  I  often  think  that  I  should  be  better  quali- 
fied to  assist  thoae  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  these  questions,  if  I  could  us- 
derstand  what  there  is  in  the  opposite  opinions  which  recommends  itself 
particularly  to  the  mind.  I  can  understand,  for  instance,  the  Calviniatic 
and  Arminian  controversy,  both  sides  appearing  to  me  to  have  something  in 
their  fiivour  both  in  Scripmre  and  in  Philosophy,  although  I  think  not 
equally.  But  here  I  cannot  perceive  what  is  the  temptation,  i.  e.  what 
ground  of  Scripture  or  of  reason,  what  need  of  the  human  mind^ — ^nay, 
even  what  respectable  weakness  there  is,  which  craves  the  support  of 
those  opinions  to  which  I  am  so  opposed.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
must  be  something  to  fiwdnate  such  minds  as  I  have  known  overcome  by 
them.  But  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to  make  out  what  it  is ;  and,  be- 
ing thus  painiiilly  out  of  ssrmpathy  with  the  persons  so  affected,  I  am  una- 
ble to  be  of  the  service  to  them  which  I  could  wish  to  be.  And  this  may 
account  to  you,  at  least,  for  any  thing  which  may  seem  hanb  or  over^ 
positive  in  my  writing  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  hesitatingly 
on  points  which  you  feel  to  be  the  most  clear  and  certain  truths  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  is  difl^lt  to  speak  with  consideration  of  what  appears  to  yon 
not  error  merely,  but  error  absolutely  unaccountable-— error  so  extraordi- 
nary as  to  appear  equivalent  to  an  absolute  delusion.  And  therefore  you  will 
do  me  a  great  service  if  ever  you  can  make  me  understand  what  is  the 
attractive  side  of  these  opinions— ottractive,  I  mean,  to  those  who  believe 
and  are  familisr  with  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  are  persuaded  that 
they  hold  abneady,  as  far  as  their  own  sin  and  infirmity  will  allow  them, 
all  that  hope  and  strength  and  comfort — and  these  resting  immediately  on 
a  Divine  Author, — ^which  these  opinions  would  give  us  through  a  human 
or  formal  medium.  Many  years  ago  Keble  told  me,  that  the  sin  forbid- 
den to  us  by  the  second  comman(hnent  was,  he  thought,  the  having  re- 
course to  unauthorized  mediators  or  means  of  approach  to  God.  Now 
the  whole  of  these  opinions  seem  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  this  definition, 
that  they  contain  a  great  variety  of  ways  of  breaking  die  second  com- 
mandment, and  notlung  else. 
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OCLXZZIX.     TO  MB.  JUSTICE   COLBHIDQB. 

Fox  How,  December  flS,  1641. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the  Oxford  contest,  nor  about  the 

matters  connected  with  it,  only  asking  yon  to  consider  yoor  expression 
about  "  detcending  all  the  way  to  my  level "  in  religious  opinions.  Is  it 
not  rather  assuming  the  question  to  call  my  views  Iovd  and  the  opposite 
ones  high  ?  You  know  that  1  should  urge  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for 
reversing  the  epithets,  according  to  his  language  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians.  Neither  are  my  opinions  properly  low  as  to  Church  authority.  I 
am  for  High  Church,  but  no  Priest ;  that  is,  I  no  more  entertain  a  low 
sense  of  the  Church,  by  denying  the  right  and  power  of  the  Priesthood,  - 
than  I  entertain  a  low  sense  of  the  State  or  of  Law,  because  I  deny  the 
authority  otropawiUit  or  of  those  oligarchies  which  Aristotle  calls  ivv&artiai, 
C  am  not  saying  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  only  contending  that  the  op* 
posite  views  have  no  right  to  be  called  high  in  comparison  wi£  mine,  either 
reli^ously  or  ecclesiastically. 

I  will  remember  what  you  say  about  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  and  will 
see  the  passage  in  Bishop  Jebb  ;  but  I  doubt  excessively  his  references  to 
all  the  men  to  whom  he  appeals.  Of  course  every  body  would  allow  that 
"  Quod  plervmquBf  quod  a  plurtbua"  &c.,  is  an  authority,  and  that  1  have 
admitted ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  a  paramount  authority. 

Wordsworth  is  in  high  force,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  much  of 
him  while  we  are  here.  The  country  is  in  most  perfect  beauty.  I  can* 
Dot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obb'ged  to  you  for  all  the  conclusion  of  your 
letter ;  and  I  trust  that  I  lAall  enter  into,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  it.  But 
how  startling  is  it  to  see  how  quietly  opposite  opinions  lie  side  by  side,  so 
long  as  neither  are  entertained  keenly  ;  but,  when  both  become  deep  and 
real  convictions,  then  toleration  is  no  longer  easy.  I  dreamt  some  years 
ago  of  a  softening  of  the  opposition  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, having  been  beguiled  by  the  apparent  harmony  subsisting  between 
them,  while  the  principles  of  both  were  slumbering.  But  I  do  not  dream 
of  it  now  ;  for  the  principles  are  eternally  at  variance,  and  now  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  their  principles,  and  act  on  them.  I  should  not  now  be 
sarprised  if  I  live  to  see  a  time  of  persecution ;  and  the  histories  of  the 
old  martyrs  appear  to  me  now  things  which  we  may  ourselves  be  called 
upon  to  realize,  for  wherever  men  are  not  indifferent,  I  doubt  greatly 
whether  they  are  much  advanced  in  charity. 


CCXC.     TO  THB   RBV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 
(With  legatd  to  difflealtiee  in  the  ttatDtee  of  the  PrafteMnhip,) 

F<n  How,  Deeember  98^  IMl. 

The  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass,  the  present  regu- 
lations could  not  be  observed  without  injury  to  the  University,  if  I  were 
resident  altogether  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rugby.  Tjrenij  Lec- 
tures a  year,  if  they  are  to  be  such  as  a  Prdessor  dT  History  in  Oxibfd 
ought  to  give,  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  year.  I  could  give  fifty,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  any  number  which  might  be  required,  if  I  made  my  ooune 

an  abridgmtot  of  all  Modem  History, collected  apparently 

ham  some  popular  book  like  Russell.    My  object  would  be  to  give  eight 
Lectures  every  year  like  Gnizot's  on  Frendi  Hietory,  for  the  history, 
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chiefly  the  intemtl  htotoij  of  EngUnd,  begiiming  at  the  fifteenth  cen- 
taiy.    It  woald  be  a  work  for  my  life,  and  eight  Lectoree  a  year  wovld 
be,  I  am  rare,  as  moch  as  any  man  cooid  gire  with  advantage.     My 
present  course  will  be  introdactory,  on  the  method  of  reading  History  ; 
and  this  too,  will  consist  of  eight  Lectures.    Now  I  am  willing  to  go  on 
with  the  present  regulations,  if  the  University  think  it  advisable,  pro- 
vided always,  that  I  am  required  to  take  no  oath  about  them  ;  becanae 
then  as  much  of  the  salary  may  be  forfeited  now,  as  the  Vioe-ChanceUor 
may  think  proper,  and  the  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  Lectures 
may  be  considered  at  leisure,  before  I  come  to  leave  Rugby.    But  feeling 
earnestly  desirous  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Professorship  efficiently,  snd 
believing  that  I  can  do  it,  I  think  I  may  ask  the  sanction  of  the  Univer- 
sity authorities  for  an  application  to  the  Government  about  the  regula- 
tions, to  have  them  altered  as  regards  the  number  of  Lectures,  and,  I 
think,  also,  to  take  away  the  oath,  if  such  a  thing  be  not  required  of 
other  Professors.    In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  sad  recklessneas  in 
requiring  oaths  on  all  occasions  worthy  or  unworthy ;  but  there  is  a 

better  feeling  now  prevalent and  I  should  hope  to  show  that 

without  the  oath  the  duty  might  be  done  effectually. 

In  the  mean  time  this  uncertainty  is  very  inconvenient,  because  we 
have  actually  engaged  our  house  in  Oxford,  and  I  shall  have  enough  to 
do  to  finirfi  my  Lectures  in  time,  if  they  are  wanted,  and,  if  they  are  not 
wanted,  I  can  ill  afford  the  time  to  work  upon  them.  .....  But  this 

cannot  be  helped,  only  the  oath  Is  a  serious  matter ;  and  if  I  am  required 
to  take  it  to  the  regulations  attached  to  my  patent,  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  refeae  it  most  positively.  We  are  ail  well  here,  and  have  the  moat 
beautiful  weather;  the  mountain  tops  all  covered  with  snow,  and  all 
their  sides  and  the  valleys  rich  with  the  golden  ferns  and  the  brown 
leaves  of  the  oaks. 

[The  regulations  in  question  were  found  not  to  be  in  force.] 

CGZCI.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Dteonber  SI,  1641. 

[After  explaining  the  difficulties  about  the  Professorship.]  I  do  not 
like  undertaking  more  than  I  can  do,  or  being  thought  to  do  the  woik  of 
my  place  inefficiently.  And  I  would  father  give  up  the  Professoiahip  a 
hundred  times  than  be  thought  to  make  a  job  of  it.  Yet  I  do  valoe  it 
very  much,  and  look  forward  to  having  great  parties  of  the  young  men 
of  the  various  great  schools  with  no  small  pleasure.  I  shall  aak  our 
Rugby  men  to  bring  their  friends  of  other  schools,  when  they  are  good 
men.  And  I  hope  to  see  some  of  my  bo^s  and  giris  well  bogged  in  the 
middle  of  Bagley  Wood.  It  is  the  last  ni^^t  of  the  year.  May  the 
new  year  b^gin  and  go  on  happily  with  us  both,  and  I  think  that  at  our 
age,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  word  "  happy"  haa  no  light  meaning,  and 
requires  more  than  mere  worldly  prosperity  or  enjoyment  to  answer  lo 
its  irignificaflon.    Our  femily  greetingB  to  all  yoan. 

CCXCII.     TO  THE  SAME. 

Fox  How,  Jaa*ty  9,  ISA. 

I  have  nearly  finisfaed  six  Lectoree,  althoui^  Iseaioaly 

know  whether  I  diaU  deliver  them.    If  I  do  go  up  to  Oiibrd,  many 
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tUnge,  I  can  Mrara  yov,  have  been  in  my  ^hpngiita,  which  I  widied 
frmdiiaUy  to  call  men's  attention  to ;  one  in  particular,  which  seema  to 
me  a  great  acandal,  the  debta  contracted  by  the  yoong  men,  and  their 
backwardnen  in  paying  them.  I  think  that  no  part  of  this  evil  is  to  be 
aecribed  to  the  tradesmen,  because  so  completely  are  the  tradesmen  at 
the  mercy  of  the  nndergradnates,  that  no  man  dares  refuse  to  give  credit ; 
if  he  did,  his  shop  would  be  abandoned.  The  CoUeges  take  care  to 
aecare  themselves  by  requiring  caution  money,  and  other  expedients ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  their  authority  might  be  exerted  to  compel 
payment  to  tradesmen  with  nearly  the  same  regularity,  as  they  exact 
their  own  battells. 


CCXGIII.      TO  THE  RET.  J.   HEARN. 

Fox  How,  Jsooary  17, 18I9L 
I  do  not  like  to  leave  your  kind  letters  unanswered,  lest  you  should 
think  that  I  am  indifierent  to  receiving  them,  which  would  be  most  far 
from  the  truth  ;  and  yet  1  have  been  so  busy,  and  still  am,  that  it  not 
only  makea  it  difficult  to  find  time  to  write  letters,  but  it  makes  them 
not  worth  reading  when  they  are  written,  because  it  so  engrosses  me 
with  one  or  two  pursuits  that  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  communicate  which 
can  be  of  interest  to  others.  Next  week,  I  suppose,  our  life  will  have 
variety  and  excitement  enough,  when  we  go  op  to  Oxford,  vrith  all  our 
family,  and  are  established  at  our  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  which  we 
have  taken  for  three  weeks.  Nevertheless,  I  prefer  writing  from  the 
delicious  calm  of  this  place,  where  the  mountains  raise  their  snowy  tops 
into  the  clear  sky  by  this  dim  twilight,  with  a  most  ghost-like  solemnity ; 
and  nothing  is  heard,  hr  or  near,  except  the  sound  of  the  stream  through 
the  valley.  I  have  been  ws Iking  to-day  to  Windermere,  and  went  out 
on  a  little  rade  pier  of  stones  into  the  lake,  to  watch  what  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  the  life  of  blue  water  amidst  a 
dead  landscape  of  snow  ;  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  wind  fresh,  and 
the  lake  was  dancing  and  singing,  as  it  were,  while  all  along  its  margin 
lay  the  dead  snow,  covering  every  thing  but  the  lake^ — ^plains  and  valleys 
and  mountains.  I  have  admired  the  same  thing  more  than  once  by  the 
sea  side,  and  there  the  tide  gives  another  feature  in  the  broad  band  of 
brown  shingles  below  high-water  maik,  interposed  between  the  snow  and 
the  water.  We  have  b^n  here  more  than  three  weeks,  and,  as  it  always 
does,  the  place  has  breathed  a  constant  refreshment  on  me,  although  I 
have  never  worked  harder  ;  having  done  six  of  my  Lectures,  besides  a 
large  correspondence  about  the  school  matters,  as  usual  in  the  holidays. 
I  have,  in  all,  written  seven  Lectures,  and  leave  one  more  to  be  written 

in  Oxford,  and  this  last  week  I  hope  to  devote  to  my  History 

We  have  been  all  well,  and  as  my  children  grow  up,  we  are  so  large  and 
companionable  a  party,  that  we  need  no  society  out  of  ourselves.  Thia 
is  a  great  change  in  later  married  life,  when  your  table  is  always  fell 
without  company,  and  you  live  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party.  '  And  I  am 
sure  that  its  eflect  is  to  make  you  shrink  from  other  society,  which  is  not 
wanted  to  enliven  you,  and  which,  added  to  a  large  femily  in  the  house, 
becomes  almost  fetigoing. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  my  deep  interest  in  this  Oxford  election,  and  ia 
the  progress  of  the  Newmanite  party,  on  which  ao  many  seem  to  look 
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either  complacently  or  fiddly,  who  yet  cemot  really  ■ympMhiie  widi 
it.    But  I  shall  see  and  hear  enough,  and  more  than  enon^,  of  all  iStam 

during  my  stay  in  Oiford I  half  en^y  you  your  fanning  laboun, 

and  wish  yon  all  manner  of  raocea  in  them.  I  coold  enter  with  great 
delight  into  planting,  but  I  am  never  here  at  the  right  aeaaon,  and  at 
Ru^y  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ground. 

CCXCIT.     TO  REV.  BEBBERT  HILL. 

Oxford,  Fabitry  9, 184S. 
.     .    ...    If  Mre.  Nichols '  is  alive  and  sensible,  both  my  wife 
and  I  would  wish  to  give  her  our  afiectionate  remembrances.    I  can  quite 
feel  what  you  say,  as  to  the  good  of  sitting  by,  and  watching  her  patieooe. 

It  is  a  great  lesson  to  learn  how  to  die Our  stay  here  has  even 

surpassed  my  expectations,  and  the  country  is  more  beautiful  than  my 
recollections,  but  my  keen  enjoyment  of  it  makes  me  satisfied  that  my 
dislike  of  the  Rugby  country  proceeds  from  no  fond  contrast  with  West- 
moreland, but  from  its  own  unsurpassable  dulness.  I  was  to-day  in  the 
valley  behind  S.  Hinksey,  and  in  the  thickets  of  Bagley  Wood.  1  went 
up  to  town  to  see  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Bunsen's,  and  there  met  both 
Maurice  and  Carlyle.  We  go  down  on  Friday.  All  join  in  kindest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  in  love  to  the  bid>ies,  begging  Katie's  pardon 
for  the  afiront  of  so  calling  her. 


CCZCV.      TO  AN   OLD  PUPIL.      (K.) 

Oxford,  Fthnuj  9, 18I9L 

I  think  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  your  residing 

for  some  time  at  Oxford  is  rather  difficult.  But  on  the  whole,  unless  you 
have  same  special  object  in  coming  here  which  I  do  not  know,  I  think 
that  I  should  advise  against  it.  Thu  place  appears,  aft  this  moment,  to 
be  overridden  with  one  only  influence,  which  is  so  predominant  that  one 
must  either  yield  to  it,  or  be  living  in  a  state  of  constant  opposition  to 
those  around  one,  a  position  not  very  agreeable.  Besides,  are  you  not 
already  engaged  more  usefully  both  to  yourself  and  others,  than  you 
could  be  here,  and  reading  what  you  do  read  in  a  healthier  atmosphere  t 
I  say  this,  but  yet  there  is  not  a  man  alive  who  loves  this  place  better 
than  I  do,  and  I  have  eiyoyed  our  fortnight's  stay  here  even  more  than  I 
expected.  I  have  been  in  no  feuds  or  controvenaes,  and  have  met  with 
nothing  but  kindness ;  but  then  my  opinions  are  so  well  known,  that 
they  are  allowed  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  my  difficulty  here  is 
less  than  that  of  most  men.  We  go  down  to  Rugby  on  Friday,  when 
the  school  meets.  It  always  give  me  real  pleasure  to  hear  from  yon,  nor 
would  I  answer  you  so  briefly  if  I  were  not  overwhebned  with  work  of 
various  kinds,  which  leaves  me  not  a  moment  to  spare,  insomuch  that 
Rugby  will  be  almost  a  relaxation. 


CCXCVI.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLBRIDOB. 

Rugby,  Mueh  3,184s. 
[After  speaking  of  the  statutes  of  the  Profeasorship.]    What  the 
UnlTersity  itself  drew  up  so  lately,  and  which  has  never  been  more  than 

1)  A  poor  woman  aear  fVa  How. 
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an  utter  dead  letter,  may,  I  should  think,  he  well  altered  by  the  Univer- 
sity now.  But  this  I  should  wish  to  leave  entirely  to  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  never  having  had  the  slightest  wish  to  ask  any  thing  of  the 
Government  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself,  and  still  less  any  thing  which 
the  University  did  not  think  desirable.  I  shall  write  again  to  Hawkins 
immediately,  and,  if  the  University  wishes  things  to  remain  in  statu  quo, 
even  let  it  be  so.     If  they  do  not  tender  the  oath,  which  I  do  not  think 


place,  and  so  long  as  the  University  itself  does  not  wish  me  to  give  it  up. 
Our  stay  in  Oxford  more  than  realized  all  my  hopes  in  every  way.  I  do 
not  mean  the  attendance  on  the  Lectures,  gratifying  as  that  was,  but  the 
nniversal  kindness  which  was  riiown  to  us  all,  down  to  Fan  and  Walter, 
and  the  hearty  delight  with  which  I  went  over  my  old  walks  with  the 
children,  and  seemed  to  be  commencing  residence  once  again. 

CCXCVII.      TO  ARCHDEACON   HARE. 

Rugby,  Mareh  ]8, 184B: 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  Charge,  and  for  the  kind  mention  of 
my  name,  and  the  sanction  given  to  what  I  have  said,  which  you  hav« 
added  in  the  notes.  I  think  it  likely  that  if  I  were  in  your  situation,  or 
in  any  similar  office  in  the  Church,  my  sense  of  the  good  to  be  done,  even 
under  the  present  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  myself  not  idle, 
would  lead  me  to  a  view  perhaps  more  exactly  agreeing  with  yoar  own. 
As  it  is,  I  feel  so  deeply  the  danger  and  evil  of  the  false  Church  system, 
that  despairing  of  seeing  the  true  Church  restored,  I  am  disposed  to  cling-, 
not  from  choice,  but  necessity,  to  the  Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the 
whole  stress  on  Christian  Religion,  and  adjourning  the  notion  of  Church 

sine  die But  I  have  no  time  to  trouble  you  with  my  notions, 

and  you  have  better  things  to  do  than  to  read  them. 

COXCVIII.      *  TO  THE   REV.   H.   FOX. 
(Now  lettkd  af  a  Missionary  in  India.) 

Rugby,  April  10, 1843. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  gave  me  a  very  com- 
fortable account  of  you  and  yours.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  be  always 
very  thankful  to  you  for  writing  ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  answer  your  letters ; 
only  you  will  remember  that  I  write  at  a  disadvantage,  having  nothing  to 
communicate  to  you  from  a  country  which  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  to 
be  compared  with  the  interest  of  your  communications,  which  must  be 
full  of  new  information  to  one  who  has  never  been  in  India.  I  suppose' 
that  the  late  events  in  Cabul  must  have  produced  a  strong  sensation  all 
over  India.  They  are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  very  painful  to  me  so 
fiir  as  I  know  about  them,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
such  sad  misconduct.     Otherwise,  the  magnitude  of  their  consequences 

1)  **  It  givos  me  a  pain  I  cannot  doseribe,**  he  said  in  one  ofbis  latMt  eonvet sationst 
"  to  haar  fif  all  this  misery  whteh  I  have  no  power  to  allsTiate.  Tel  it  will  be  as  it 
was  with  the  Romans  in  Spain ;  we  bear  often  of  oasns  oonsnl  cum  legkmibBS,*  but 
Ibea  the  next  yew  another  eonsul  and  new  legions  go  out,  jost  as  befere^' 
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■eenifl  to  \»  OYemted  by  many  people ;  the  Iiidiui  Empire,  I  belieTB, 

will  stand  no  leas  securely,  and  will  have  the  opportunity,  whether  em- 
ployed or  wasted,  of  doing  great  things  for  the  wel&ie  of  Asia. 

There  most  be  a  great  interest  in  having  to  deal  with  minds,  whose 
training  has  been  so  different  from  our  own,  though  it  wonld  be  to  na«  a 
great  perplexity.  I  should  think  its  tendency  would  be  at  first  to  make 
one  skeptical,  and  then,  if  that  was  overcome,  to  make  one  fimaticai.  I 
mean  that  it  must  be  startling  at  fiiat  to  meet  with  many  persons  holding 
as  truths,  things  the  most  opposite  from  what  we  believe,  and  even  so 
difiering  from  us  in  their  appreciation  of  evidence.  And  first,  this  wonld 
incline  one,  I  should  think,  to  mistrust  ail  truth,  or  to  think  that  it  was 
sufatjective  merely,  one  truth  for  Eun^,  and  another  lor  India ;  then,  if 
this  feeling  were  repelled,  there  would  be  the  danger  of  maintaining  a 
conclusion  which  yet  one  did  not  feel  one  could  satisfiustorily  proTe^ — the 
resolving  that  a  thing  shall  be  believed  by  the  mind,  whether  reaaonabty 
or  unreasonably.  I  should  earnestly,  I  think,  look  out  in  a  Hindoo's 
mind  for  those  points  which  he  had  in  common  with  us,  and  see  if  the 
enormous  difierences  might  not  be  explained,  and  their  existence  account* 
ed  for.  In  this  way  I  have  always  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  amongst  all  men,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  difierenoes  in  the  no- 
tions of  di&rent  ages  and  countries  as  to  right  and  wrong.  I  tliink 
these  differences  may  be  explained,  and  that  they  do  not  disprove  a  eom* 
mon  idea  of  and  appreciation  of  virtue,  as  consisting  mainly  in  self-denial 
and  love.  But  all  this  will  have  presented  itself  to  you  often,  and  mine 
is  but  hypothesiB,  for  my  sole  acquaintance  has  been  with  fion^ean 
minds,  trained  more  or  less  in  the  same  school. 

You  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Rugby.  High- 
ton  is  permanently  settled  here  as  a  Master.  The  school  have  subscribed 
J6130  for  another  window  in  the  chapel,  and  Frank  Penrose  has  looked 
at  the  roof,  and  given  us  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  flat  roof,  which  has 
long  been  my  great  enemy.  Of  other  news,  I  know  none  so  good  as  that 
Clou^  is  just  elected  at  Oriel,  which  all  his  friends  are  most  rejoiced  at. 

I  hear  flourishing  accounts  of  New  Zealand,  and 

Bishop  Selwyn,  who  is  gone  out  there,  seems  to  be  just  the  man  for  such 
a  place, — ^very  active  and  very  xealous.  I  suppose  that  you  will  see 
Tucker  ere  long,  as  I  find  he  is  returned  to  Madras.  We  are  doing  EI- 
phinstone*s  History  of  India  in  the  Sixth,  for  our  Modem  History  on 
Thursdays,  as  I  wished  to  make  the  fellows  know  something  of  India,  of 
which  they  knew  next  to  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  that  Elphinstone  had  not  a 
more  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  western  world,  which  continually 
illustntes  and  ia  illustrated  by  the  state  of  things  in  India.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Fox,  and  prosper  your  work.  I  must  beg  you  to  oflfer  my 
very  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fox,  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  your 
little  boy. 


CCXCIX.     TO   CHEVALIER   BUNSBN. 

Rufby.  May  3, 1848. 

Since  our  return  from  Oxford,  we  have  been  living 

in  a  qsiet,  which  ofien  a  curious  contrast  to  your  life  in  London.  We 
have  seen  fewer  people  than  usual ;  and  as  I  hardly  ever  read  a  newspa- 
per, our  tbooghta  have  been  v«iy  much  kept  within  the  raiyps  of  our  linla 
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world  hen,  and  of  my  mbjects  of  writing.  My  Lectares  will  be  imblMied 
in  a  few  days,  and  yon  diall  have  a  copy  immediately :  and  I  hope  to 
gire  another  Lecture  in  Oxford  in  about  a  month,  on  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Gregory  the  First.  Is  there  any  good  German  work  on  that  special 
subject?  I  am  continually  wanting  to  apply  for  information  to  you,  but 
I  know  that  you  have  no  time  to  answer  me.  One  thing  I  will  ask,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  good  information  to  be  had  about  the  Iberian  inscriptions 
and  coins  still  to  be  found  in  various  collections  1  I  have  been  reading  or 
referring  to  various  Spanish  books, — Masdeu,  for  instance,  and  Velasquex, 
*-but  they  seem  to  me  worth  little.  By  the  way,  in  looking  into  Larra- 
mendi's  Basque  Grammar,  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  long-lost  plural  of 
"  £go/'  and  singular  of"  Noe."  It  was  evident  that  Ego  and  Noe  had 
made  a  sort  of  match  of  convenience,  each  having  lost  its  original  partner : 
but  behold,  in  Basque  "gu"  is  "nos,"  and  "  ni "  or  "  neu  "  is  *' ego." 
One  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that "  ego  "  and  "  nos"  have  here  found  their 
lost  other  half.  I  hope  to  finish  vol.  iii.  of  Rome  before  the  end  of 
the  holidays ;  and  then,  in  the  last  month  of  them,  my  wife  and  I  are  go- 
ing, I  believe,  to  have  a  run  abroad.  I  do  not  know  where  we  shall  go 
exactly,  but  I  think  very  likely  to  Grenoble  and  the  Val  d'Isere,  and 
thence  to  Marseilles,  or  the  eastern  Pjrrenees.  If  I  can  get  to  Cartha- 
gena,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfection  to  me  ;  for  Polybioafs  account  is  so 
at  variance  with  Captain  Smith's  Survey  of  the  present  town  and  port, 
chat  it  is  ntteriy  perplexing.  This  is  better  than  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  letter,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  much :  however,  if  it  draws  even  a 
diorter  finom  you,  I  shall  be  thankful. 

COC.     TO  THE  RET.  DR.   HAWKINS. 

Eiigliy,lU7l9, 1840. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  thanked  you  for  your  Sermon,  which 
I  had  not  only  received,  but  read,  and  read  with  very  great  pleasure.    I 
am  deUghted  to  find  that  on  the  Priest  question,  which  I  think  is  the 
fundamental  one  of  the  whole  matter,  we  are  quite  agreed.     And  I  am  also 
not  a  little  pleased  that  the  Archbishop  should  have  wished  a  sermon  to 
be  printed,  containing,  as  I  think,  so  much  truth,  and  truth  at  this  time 
so  much  needed.    I  will  fix,  as  there  seems  no  objection,  Thursday,  June  2, 
at  one  p.  m.,  for  my  Lecture  ;  and  it  may  be  called,  if  yon  please,"  On  tlM 
Life  and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great."  The  materials  are 
very  good  and  plentiful,  if  I  had  but  more  time  to  work  at  them.     Thank 
you  for  accepting  my  Dedication.     ......    Carlyle  dined  and 

slept  here  on  Friday  last,  and  on  Saturday  we  went  over  with  my  wife 
and  two  of  my  boys  to  Naseby  field,  and  explored  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  very  satiafiictorily. 


CCCt.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Maj  29, 1848. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  about  the 

Colonial  Bishoprics ;  but  you  can  well  undersund  that  all  this  movement 
wears  to  me  rather  a  doubtlnl  aspect.  While  I  can  fully  enter  into  the 
benefits  of  giving  a  centre  of  government  where  there  was  none,  and  of 
a  deifymaB  of  saperior  nnk.  and  probably  sopsrior  aoqainuMntit 
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BMide  an  cmmtial  part  in  tbe  sodetjr  of  a  nring  ooIoDf ,  yet,  on  Uie  oilirr 
handi  I  cannot  but  know  that  the  prindpai  adyocates  of  the  plan  niqiKMt 
it  on  far  other  principlea ; — that  it  is  with  them  an  enforcing  their  dogma 
•f  the  neoeanty  of  SucoeBaion-Epifleopacy  to  a  true  Church ;  that  accord* 
ingiy  the  paper,  which  yoa  fwnt  me,  qieaka  of  the  "  Church  "  in  America 
(U.  S.)  and  of  the  varioos  "  aecta"  theror— language  qaite  inoonaiBteBt  in 
the  moutha  of  High  Churchmen,  but  which  aaBomea  as  a  truth,  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  very  Xaurf&rarop  tf^t^t^s  of  a  talae  ayitem.  I  feel,  therefore, 
half  attracted  and  halt  repelled,  doubting  whether  the  practical  adminia^ 
trative  and  social  advantages  to  be  gained  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  en- 
couragement given  to  wl£t  I  believe  to  be  very  mischievous  error ;  and 
while  "  dubitatio  ista  non  tollitur,"  I  cannot  feel  disposed  to  come  to  the 
practical  conclusion  of  a  subscription.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  a  movement  which  has  so  much  of 
good  in  it,  and  might  be  so  purely  and  gloriously  good,  were  it  not  . 


The  time  which  he  had  origioally  fixed  for  his  retirement 
from  Rugby  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  newlphere  opened 
to  liim  in  his  Profeasorahip  at  Oxford,  seemed  to  give  a  fixedness 
to  his  future  prospects,  which  would  naturally  increase  his  lonff- 
cherished  wishes  of  greater  leisure  and  repose.  But  he  still  f^t 
himself  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  used  to  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  the  forty-ointh  year,  fixed  by  Aristotle  as  the  acme  of  the 
human  faculties,  lay  still  some  years  before  him.  The  education 
of  his  two  younger  sons  was  a  strong^  personal  inducement  to 
him  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  in  his  situation.  His  profes- 
sorial labours  were  of  course  but  an  appendage  to  his  duties  in 
the  school  and  when  some  of  the  unforeseen  details  of  the  en- 
trance on  his  new  ofiice  had  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the 
place  which  he  had  so  delighted  to  receive, — "in  ffood  and 
sober  truth."  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "  I  believe  that 
this  and  all  other  things  are  ordered  far  more  wisely  than  I 
could  order  them,  and  it  will  seem  a  manifest  call  to  turn  my 
mind  more  closely  to  the  great  work  which  is  before  me  here  at 
Rugby."  The  unusual  amount  also  of  sickness  and  death  which 
had  marked  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  naturally  gave  an 
increased  earnestness  to  his  dealings  with  tbe  boys.  His  latest 
scholars  were  struck  by  the  great  freedom  and  openness  with 
which  he  spoke  to  them  on  more  serious  subjects, — the  more 
directly  practical  applications  which  he  made  of  their  Scriptural 
lessons, — the  emphasis  with  which  he  called  their  attention  to 
the  contrast  between  Christian  faith  and  love,  and  the  creed  of 
later  Paganism,  which  made  "  the  feelings  of  man  towards  the 
Deity  to  be  exactly  those  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  sun- 
set"* The  same  cause  would  occasion  uose  frequent  thoughts 
of  death  which  appear  in  his  Chapel  Sermons,  and  in  his  more 
private  life  during  this  last  year.    There  had  never,  indeedj 
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bean  a  tliiuu  from  his  earliett  manhood,  in  which  the  aoeertaiaty 
ei  human  m  had  not  been  one  of  the  fixed  imagea  of  his  mind ; 
and  many  instances  woold  recor  to  all  who  knew  him,  of  the 
way  in  whioh  it  was  constantly  blended  with  all  his  thoughts  of 
the  fatmre.  ^  Shall  1  tell  you,  my  little  boy,"  he  once  said  to  one 
of  his  younger  children  whose  joyful  elee  at  the  approachioff 
holidays  he  had  gently  checked ;  ^'  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  call  it 
sad  ?--and  he  then  repeated  to  him  the  simple  story  of  his  own 
early  childhood ;  how  his  own  father  had  made  him  read  to  him 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,"  on  the 
very  Sunday  evening  before  his  sudden  death :  "  Now  cannot 
you  see,  when  you  talk  with  such  certainty  about  this  day  week 
and  what  we  shall  do,  why  it  seems  sad  to  me  1" — But  it  was 
natural  that  such  expressions  should  have  been  more  remarked 
by  those  who  heard  them  during  this  year,  even  had  they  not 
been  in  themselves  more  frequent  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  sol- 
emn thinffs  I  do,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  children,  who  asked  him 
why,  in  the  title-page  of  his  MS.  volume  of  Sermons,  he  always 
wrote  the  date  only  of  its  commencement,  and  led  a  blank  mr 
that  of  its  completion, — "  to  write  the  beginning  of  that  sentence, 
and  think  that  I  may  perhaps  not  live  to  finish  it"  And  [his 
pupils  recollected  thet  manner  in  which  he  had  announced'  to 
theni,  before  morning  prayers,  the  unexpected  death  of  one  of 
their  number :  "  We  ought  all  to  take  to  ourselves  these  repeated 
waminffs ;  God,  in  His  mercy,  sends  them  to  us.  I  say  m  His 
m€rcy,  because  they  are  warnings  to  all  of  us  here, — we  ought 
all  to  feel  them  as  such," — adding  emphatically  "  and  I  am  sure 
I  feel  it  so  myself." 

Whatever  miffht  be  tlie  general  interest  of  this  closing  peri- 
od, was  deepened  during  the  last  month  by  accidental  causes, 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  which  became  the 
means  of  drawing  forth  all  the  natural  tenderness  of  his  charac- 
ter more  fully  than  any  previous  passage  of  his  life.  There  was 
something  in  the  added  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  whole 
manner  and  conversation, — watching  himself,  and  ryalling  his 
words,  if  he  thought  they  would  be  understood  unkindly, — which, 
even  in  his  more  general  intercourse,  would  make  almost  every  one 
who  saw  him  at  that  time  connect  their  last  recollections  or  him 
with  some  trait  of  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  forgetfulness  of 
himself;  and  which,  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  seem- 
ed to  awaken  a  consciousness,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  of  a 
visible  growth  in  those  qualities  which  are  most  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  thought  of  another  world.  There  was  some- 
thing also  in  the  expressions  of  his  own  more  personal  feelings, 
-—few  and  short  as  they  ever  were,  but  for  that  reason  the  more 
impressive  when  they  did  escape  him, — which  stamped  them 
with  a  more  than  usual  solemnity.  Such  were  some  or  the  pas- 
sages in  a  private  diary,  which  be  now  commenced  for  the  first 
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time,  but  not  known  till  after  hie  death  by  any,  eseept  her  who 

alone  shared  hie  inmost  thoughts,  and  who  could  not  but  treaa- 
ure  up  in  her  memory  every  word  connected  with  the  beginning 
of  this  custom.  It  was  about  three  weeks  before  his  end,  whilst 
confined  to  his  room  for  a  few  days  by  an  attack  of  feverish  ill- 
ness, to  which,  especially  when  in  anxiety,  he  had  always  Irom 
time  to  time  been  liable,  that  he  called  her  to  his  bed-side,  and 
expressed  to  her  how,  within  the  last  few  days,  he  seemed  to 
have  ^*  fell  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart,  towards  God  and 
Christ;"  and  how  he  hoped  that  <*all  this  might  make  him  more 
gentle  and  tender,"  and  that  he  might  not  soon  lose  the  impres- 
sion thus  made  upon  him ;  adding,  that,  as  a  help  to  keepitig  it 
alive,  he  intended  to  write  something  in  the  evenings  bobre  he 
retired  to  rest 

From  this  Diary,  written  the  last  thing  at  night,  not  daily, 
but  from  time  to  time  in  each  week,  it  has  been  thought  right  lo 
give  the  following  extracts. 

May  22. — I  am  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  mj  forty* 
aeventh  year.  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  view  life  as  it  is,  and  to  contem- 
plate Bteadiiy  its  end, — ^what  it  ia  coming  to,  and  must  come  to^ — ^wfaat 
all  things  are  without  God  7  I  know  that  my  aenses  are  on  the  very  eve 
of  becoming  weaker,  and  that  my  faculties  will  then  soon  begin  to  decline 
toov— whether  rapidly  or  not,  I  know  not — but  they  will  decline.  Is 
there  not  one  faculty  which  never  declines,  which  ia  the  seed  and  the  seal 
of  immortality ;  and  what  has  become  of  that  faculty  in  me  7  What  is 
it  to  live  unto  God  7  May  God  open  my  eyes  to  aee  Him  by  faith,  in 
and  through  Hib  Son  Jesus  Christ :  may  He  draw  me  to  Him,  and  keep 
me  with  Him^ — ^making  His  will  my  will.  His  love  my  love.  His  strength 
my  strength ;  and  may  He  make  me  feel  that  pretended  strength,  not 
derived  from  Him,  is  no  strength,  but  the  worst  weakness.  May  His 
strength  be  perfected  in  my  weakness. 

Tuesday  evening.  May  24. — Two  days  have  passed  and  I  am  mer- 
cifully restored  to  my  health  and  strength.     To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able 

to  resume  my  usual  duties.     Now  then  is  the  dangerous  moment 

O  gracious  father,  keep  me  now  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit:  keep  my 
heart  soft  and  tender,  now  in  health  and  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world : 
keep  the  thought  of  Thyself  present  to  me  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ : 
and  keep  aUve  in  me  a  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  to  all  men,  that  I  may 
be  at  once  gentle  and  active  and  firm.  O  strengthen  me  to  bear  pain,  or 
sickness,  or  danger,  or  whatever  Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  lay  upon  roe,  as 
Christ's  soldier  aud  servant ;  and  let  my  faith  overcome  the  world  daily. 
Strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  realize  to  my  mind  the  things  eternal— « 
death,  and  things  after  death,  and  Thyself.  O  save  me  from  my  sins, 
fix>m  myself,  and  from  my  spiritual  enemy,  and  keep  me  ever  thine  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  also  for  ray  dearest  wife,  my  dear 
children,  my  many  and  kind  friends,  my  household, — ^for  all  those  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  and  for  us  to  whom  they  are  committed^ — I  pray  also 
for  our  country,  and  for  Thy  Holy  Church  in  all  the  world.  Perfect  and 
Ucss  the  work  of  Thy  Spirit  in  the  hesrts  of  sU  Thy  peopk,  and  may 
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Thy  kingdoin  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  I 
pray  for  this,  and  for  all  that  Thou  seest  me  to  need,  for  Jesna  Christ'a 
aake. 

Wednesday,  May  35. — Again,  before  I  go  to  rest,  would  I  conunit 
myself  to  Ood's  care  through  Christ,  beseeching  Him  to  forgive  me  all  my 
sins  of  this  day  past,  and  to  keep  alive  Hie  grace  in  my  heart,  and  to 
cleanse  me  from  all  indolence,  pride,  harahness  and  selfishness,  and  to 
give  me  the  spirit  of  meekness,  humility,  firmness,  and  love.  O  Lord, 
keep  Thyself  present  to  me  ever,  and  perfect  Thy  strength  in  my  weak- 
ness. Take  me  and  mine  under  thy  blessed  care,  tins  night  and  evermore, 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Thursday,  May  36 O  Lord,  keep  Thyself  present  to 

me  always,  and  teach  me  to  come  to  Thee  by  the  One  and  Living  Way, 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Keep  me  humble  and  gentle.  *3.  Self-denying. 
3.  Firm  and  patient.  4.  Active.  5.  Wise  to  know  Thy  will,  and  to 
diaoem  the  truth.  6.  Loving,  that  I  may  learn  to  resemble  lliee  and 
my  Saviour.  O  Lord,  forgive  me  for  all  my  ains,  and  save  me  and  guida 
me  and  strengthen  me  through  Jesus  Christ. 

May  39 O  Lord,  save  me  from  idle  words,  and  grant 

that  my  heart  may  be  truly  cleansed  and  filled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  I  may  arise  to  serve  Thee,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  entire  confidence 
in  Thee  and  submisaion  to  Thy  will,  ready  for  life  or  for  death.  Let  me 
Kve  for  the  day,  not  overcharged  wiUi  worldly  cares,  but  feeling  that  my 
treasure  is  not  here,  and  desiring  truly  to  be  joined  to  Thee  in  Thy  heav- 
enly kingdom,  and  to  those  who  are  already  gone  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  let 
me  wait  on  patiently ;  but  do  Thou  save  me  from  sin,  and  guide  me  with 
Thy  Spirit,  and  keep  me  with  Thee,  and  in  fiiithfril  obedience  to  Thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord. 

May  31. — Another  day  and  another  month  succeed.  May  God  keep 
my  mind  and  heart  fixed  on  Him,  and  cleanse  me  from  all  sin.  I  would 
wish  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  tongue,  as  to  vehement  speaJung  and  cen- 
suring of  others.  I  would  desire  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  others,  more 
diou^tful  "  ultro"  of  my  own  head,  without  the  suggestion  of  others.  I 
would  desire  to  remember  my  latter  end  to  which  I  am  approaching,  going 
down  the  hill  of  life,  and  having  done  far  more  than  half  my  work.  May 
God  keep  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  preserve 
me  from  over  fear,  as  well  as  from  presumption.  Now,  O  Lord,  whilst 
I  am  in  health,  keep  my  heart  fixed  on  Thee  by  faith,  and  then  I  shall 
not  lose  Thee  in  sickness  or  in  death.  Guide  and  strengthen  and  enkin- 
dle me,  and  bless  those  dearest  to  me,  and  those  committed  to  my  charge, 
and  keep  them  Thine,  and  guide  and  support  Them  in  Thy  holy  ways. 
Keep  sin  frir  from  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  not  come  upon  them  through 
any  neglect  of  mine.  O  Lord,  inspire  me  with  zeal,  and  guide  me  with 
wisdom,  that  Thy  name  may  be  known  to  those  committed  to  my  care, 
and  that  they  may  be  made  and  kept  always  Thine.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  may  my  whole  trust  towarda  Thee 
be  through  his  merits  and  intercessions. 

Thuraday  evening,  June  3. — Again  the  day  is  over  and  I  am  going  to 
rest.  O  Lord,  preserve  me  this  night,  and  strengthen  me  to  bear  whatever 
Thou  ahalt  see  fit  to  lay  on  me,  whether  pain,  sickness,  danger  or  dis- 
tress  
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SwMUf,  Jane  5. — ^I  have  been  jnet  kMking  over  a  new^N^ier,  one  of 

the  most  painful  and  solemn  Btudiee  in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thought- 
iiilly.  So  much  of  sin  and  so  moch  of  soffering  in  the  world,  as  are  there 
displayed,  and  no  <me  seems  able  to  remedy  either.  And  then  the  thought 
of  my  own  private  life,  so  fiiU  of  comforts,  is  very  startling,  when  I  con- 
trast it  widi  the  lot  of  millions,  whose  portion  is  so  full  of  distress  and 
trouble.  May  I  be  kept  humble  and  sealous,  and  may  God  give  me 
grace  to  labour  in  my  generation.for  the  good  of  my  brethren,  and  lor  Wm 
glory !  May  He  keep  me  Hii  by  night  and  by  day,  and  strengthen  me 
to  bear  and  to  do  His  will,  through  Jepos  Christ. 

Af  onday  evening,  June  6. — I  have  felt  better  and  wronger  all  this  daf  , 
and  I  thank  Ood  for  it.  But  may  He  keep  my  heart  tender.  May  he 
keep  me  gentle  and  patient,  yet  active  and  zealous ;  may  He  Ueas  me  in 
Himself  and  in  His  Son.  May  He  make  me  humble-minded  in  this,  that 
I  do  not  look  for  good  things  as  my  portion  here,  but  rather  should  look 
for  troubles  as  what  I  deserve,  and  as  what  Christ's  people  are  to  bear. 
*'  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  of  which  all  are  partakers,"  dtc.  How 
much  of  good  have  I  received  ^t  God's  hand,  and  shall  I  not  also  receive 
evil  f  Only,  O  Lord,  strengthen  me  to  bear  it,  whether  it  visit  me  in 
body,  in  mind,  or  in  estate.  Strengthen  me  with  the  grace  which  Thoa 
didst  vouchsafe  to  thy  martyrs ;  and  let  me  not  fiUl  from  Thee  in  any 
trial.  O  Lord,  let  me  cherish  a  sober  mind,  to  be  ready  to  bear  evenly, 
and  not  sullenly.  O  Lord,  reveal  to  me  Thyself  in  Christ  Jesus,  whidi 
knowledge  will  make  all  su0ering  and  all  trials  easy.  O  Lord !  bleas  my 
dearest  wife,  and  strengthen  us  in  the  hardest  of  all  trials,  evil  hefiilling 
each  other.  Bless  our  dear  children,  and  give  me  grace  to  guide  them 
wisely  and  lovingly,  through  Jesus  Christ.  O  Lord,  may  I  join  with  all 
thy  people  in  heaven  and  on  earth  in  offering  up  prayers  to  Tiiee  throui^ 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  saying,  "  Glory  be  to  Thy  moat  holy 
Name  for  ever  and  ever." 

Meanwhile  hia  general  occupations  during  thie  last  year  had 
been  going  on  as  usual,  though  interrupted  for  a  time  by  hia 
Professorial  Lectures  at  Oxford.  On  returning  from  them  to 
Rugby,  in  February,  he  immediately  engaged  again  upon  the 
Roman  History.  *^  I  thirst,"  he  said,  *^  tor  Zama,"  and  on  the 
5th  of  May,  he  had  begun  the  chapter  immediately  preceding 
the  account  of  that  battle,  which,  with  two  more,  would  hav/e 
completed  the  third  volume.  His  Lecture  on  Gregory  the  Great 
had  also  been  occupying  his  time  and  thoughts ;  an^  he  bad  for 
this  purpose  been  analyzing  and  commenting  on  the  earlier 
books  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  De  Gestis  Longobardorum.  He  was 
also  beginning  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  edition  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  had  now  ibr  some  years  past  been  hop- 
ing to  leave  as  a  monument  of  bis  government  of  Hugby  School* 
And  it  was  about  six  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  explored 
the  field  of  Naseby  in  company  with  Mr.  Cariyle,  who  left  hia 
house  at  Rugby,  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  ^*  long  con- 
tinue to  be  what  was  to  him  one  of  the  rarest  sights  in  the  world 
— a  temple  of  industrious  peace." 
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Hto  short  illnew  presented  no  material  iotermption  to  hk 
present  pursuits  or  future  plans.  He  looked  eagerly  forwanl  to 
his  holidays  at  Fox  How,  oAen  writing  to  those  of  nis  children 
who  had  gone  there  before  the  usual  time  of  their  common  jour- 
ney, to  inquire  after  the  growth  of  his  favourite  trees,  ana  the 
aspect  of  his  favourite  views;  and  he  was  also  preparing  for 
his  meditated  excursion  to  Carthagena,  with  a  view  to  his  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  wars.  His  most  laborious  and  extended  de- 
signs for  his  later  veara  were  still  floating  before  him.  ^  One 
inducement  I  should  have  if  thev  would  send  me  as  Bishop  to 
any  of  the  Australian  colonies,''  were  his  last  words  to  one  of 
fais  most  attached  pupils,  while  the  attack  of  illness  was  still  upon 
him,  <^that  there  should  be  at  least  one  Bishop  in  those  pans, 
who  would  endeavour  to  build  up  a  Church  according  to  my 
idea  of  what  a  true  Church  shoula  be.''  His  terminalXiecture 
at  Oxford  had  been  duly  notified  for  the  2nd  of  June,  and  was 
not  abandoned  till  he  found  that  it  would  be  physically  impossi- 
ble, in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  interruption  of  his  mdis- 
BNiition,  to  finish  it  in  time.  "I  am  obliged,''  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
awkins,  on  the  27th  of  May,  *'  to  ^ve  up  altogether  the  hope 
of  coming  to  Oxford  this  term.  I  gneve  for  this  very  much,  bul^ 
if  I  live  and  am  well,  I  hope  to  ffive  two  Lectures  next  term  to 
make  up  for  it,  for  nothing  would  ffrieve  me  mote  than  to  be 
thought  to  escape  from  the  duties  of  my  oflke,  so  for  as  it  is  in 
my  power  to  fulfil  them.'^ 

The  last  week  of  the  long  summer  half-year  had  now  ar- 
rived— his  fourteenth  year  at  Rugby  was  drawing  to  its  close — 
the  course  of  sermons,  in  which,  during  the  preceding  month, 
he  had  dwelt  oa  the  three  things  necessary  to  m  borne  in  mina 
by  his  scholars  wherever  they  might  be  scattered  in  after  life, 
had  now  been  ended.  On  the  5th  of  June  the  last  and  farewell 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  ChajMl,  before  the  final  dispersion 
of  the  boys  for  the  holidays^  in  which  he  surveyed,  from  his  own 
long  experience,  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  of  the 
place,  and  in  which  he  concluded  his  parting  advice  with  words  to 
which,  in  theminds  of  his  hearers,  the  sequel  gave  a  new  impor^ 
even  in  their  minutest  particulars.  "  The  real  point  which  con-> 
oerns  us  all,  is  not  whether  our  sin  be  of  one  kind  or  of  another, 
more  or  less  venial,  or  more  or  less  mischievous  in  man's  jod^ 
ment,  and  to  our  worldly  interests ;  but  whether  we  struggle 
against  all  sin  because  it  is  sin ;  whether  we  have  or  have  not 

? laced  ourselves  consciously  under  the  banner  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
'hrist,  trusting  in  Him,  cleaving  to  Him,  feeding  on  Him  by 
faith  daily,  ana  so  resolved,  and  continually  renewing  our  reso- 
lution, to  be  His  faithful  soldiers  and  servants  to  our  lives'  end. 
To  this,"  he  said,  ^  I  would  call  you  all,  so  long  as  I  am  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  you— to  this' I  do  call  you  all,  and  especially 
all  who  are  likely  to  meet  here  again  after  a  short  interval,  that 
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▼ou  may  retam  Christ's  servants  with  a  belieTiDg  and  loving 
heart ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  I  care  little  as  to  what  particalar  form 
temptations  from  without  may  take ;  there  will  be  a  security 
within — a  security  not  of  man,  but  of  God." 

The  succeeding  week  was  as  usual  one  of  much  labour  and 
confusion  from  the  accumulation  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  hall* 
year.  There  was  the  heav]r  pressure  of  the  Fifth  Form  Ex* 
amination,  and  the  ffeneral  winding  up  of  the  school  business ; 
— there  was  the  public  day  of  the  school-speeches,  on  Friday 
the  10th, — the  presence  of  the  yearly  examiners  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge, — the  visits  of  his  former  pupils  on  their  way 
from  the  Universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  lonff  vacation,  ft 
might  seem  needless  to  dwell  on  details  which,  though  of  deep 
interest  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  differed  but  little  from  the 
tenor  of  his  usual  life.  Yet  for  this  very  reason  it  is  worth  while 
to  recall  so  much  of  them  as  shall  continue  the  same  image 
down  to  in  sudden  close. 

Wliatever  depression  had  been  left  by  the  feverish  attack  of 
the  preceding  fortnight,  had  in  the  two  or  three  last  days  passed 
away,  and  he  had  recovered  not  only  his  usual  health,  but  his 
usual  spirits  and  energy,  playing  with  his  children,  undertaking 
all  the  work  of  the  Examination,  and  at  the  same  time  interrupt- 
ing himself  in  his  various  occupations,  to  go  and  sit  for  an  hour 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  enliven  the  side-bed  of  an  invalid; 
and  though  "  glad  to  get  off  going  up  to  Oxford  to  do  battle," 
and  wishing  to  avoid  the  excitement  and  inconvenience  of  a 
hurried  journey,  he  offered,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  his 
vote  in  convocation,  on  June  9th,  for  the  repeal  of  the  censure 
on  Dr.  Hampden. 

Deeply,  too,  did  he  enter  into  the  unusual  beauty  of  the 
summer  or  that  genial  year.  In  his  daily  walk  to  his  bathing- 
place  in  the  Avon,  he  was  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  his 
companions  to  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  every  tiling  was  so  rich  without  being  parched ;  the  deep 
green  of  a  field  of  clover,  or  of  an  old  elm  on  the  rise  of  a  hill  on 
ue  outskirts  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  fine  oak,  which  called  forth  many 
old  recollections  of  its  associates  in  the  adioining  hedges,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  few  survivors.  Ana  these  walks  were 
enlivened  by  those  conversations  in  which  his  former  pupils  took 
so  much  delight,  in  which  he  was  led  on  through  tne  various 
topics  of  which  his  mind  was  full.  There  were  the  remem- 
brances of  his  past  tours,  and  ^<  of  the  morning  between  Pisa  and 
Rome,  which  gave  him  the  most  perfect  outward  enjoyment 

which  he  could  conceive;"  the  expectation  of  foture  journeys 

of  the  delight  of  visiting  the  Sierra  Morena,  '*  containing  all 
the  various  stages  of  vegetation,  and  beautihil  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  " — and  vet  again  the  constant  feeling  that  "  he 
never  could  rest  any  wnere  in  travelling,"— <  if  he  staid  moie  than 
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a  day  at  die  nuwt  beautifal  spot  in  the  world,  it  would  onl]^  bring 
on  a  longing  for  Fox  How.''  There  was  also  the  anticipation 
of  the  more  distant  future ;  how  he  would  have  pupils  with  him 
in  Westmoreland  during  the  long  vacation,  when  he  had  retired 
from  Rugby,  and  "  what  glorious  walks  he  would  take  them 
upon  Lougnrigg." 

His  subjects  of  more  general  interest  were  also  discussed  as 
usual — such  as  the  comparison  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  bar* 
barous  and  civilized  ages, — the  philological  importance  of  pro- 
vincial vocabularies, — the  threatening  prospect  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  United  States, — united  on  the  other  hand  with  their 
S'eat  opportunities  for  good  in  ^  that  vast  continent."  Of  the 
xibrd  opinion^  his  language  was  strong  as  usual,  but  with 
none  of  that  occasional  vehemence  of  expression,  which  had  of 
late  years  somewhat  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  his  inter- 
course with  some  of  his  Oxford  pupils,  who  tiiought  more  favour^ 
ably  than  himself  of  the  school  in  question.  He  objected,  ar  he 
often  did,  to  the  use  of  ridicule  in  religious  arguments,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  painful  feeling  which  should  be  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  serious  errors  or  faults;  and  spoke  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable difi'erence  of  principle,  hy  which  ne  believed  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  divided,  and  *'  between  which,"  he 
■aid.  ^  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  to  make  her  choice." — 
dwelling  at  the  same  time  on  the  inconsistency  of  any  attempt  to 
hold  the  Apostolical  Succession  short  of  Romanism ;  though 
with  expressions  of  great  affection  for  some  of  his  friends,  and 
with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who  seemed  to  him  to  do 
this.  "  But  such  views,"  he  said  ^  were  my  earliest  dislike, — 
the  words  mean  so  entirely  nothing,  their  system  goes  on  two  legs 
and  a  half, — the  Oxford  system  on  three  and  three  quarters, — 
the  Roman  Catholic  on  four." 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  busily  employed  examining 
some  of  the  boys  in  Ranke'sHistory  of  the  Popes,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  had  sate  up  late  on  the  previous  night,  and  some  of 
the  answers  which  had  much  pleased  him  he  recounted  with 
great  interest  at  breakfast.  The  chief  part  of  the  day  he  was 
engaged  in  finishing  the  business  of  the  school,  not  accepting 
proffered  assistanee  even  in  the  mechanical  details,  but  going 
through  the  whole  work  himself.  He  went  his  usual  round  of 
the  school  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the  boys  before  their  final 
dispersion,  and  to  mke  leave  of  those  who  were  not  returning 
after  the  holidays.  "  One  more  lesson,"  he  had  said  to  his  own 
Form  on  the  previous  evening,  "  I  shall  have  with  you  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  then  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  to  say." 
That  parting  address,  to  which  they  were  always  accustomed 
to  look  forward  with  such  pleasure,  never  came.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  remarked  with  peculiar  interest,  that 
the  last  subject  which  he  had  set  them  for  an  exercise  was 
"Domua  Ultima ;"  that  the  last  tranalatioD  for  Latin  venMs  was 
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from  the  tooehing  lines  on  tiie  death  of  Sir  PhiK^  BydneT|.iii 
Spensei's  "  Ruins  of  Time;" — that  the  last  words  with  which  he 
closed  hiB  last  lecture  od  the  New  Testament  were  in  comment* 
ing  on  the  passage  of  &t  John : — '^  It  does  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  thai  when  He  shall  appear  we  shafl 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." — "  So,  too,"  he 
said,  ^*  in  the  Corinthians,  '  For  now  we  see  throng  a  glass 
daridy,  but  then  face  to  face.' — ^Yes,"  he  added,  with  marked 
fervency,  "  the  mere  contemplation  of  Christ  shall  transform  ns 
into  His  likeness." 

In  the  atlernoon  he  took  his  ordinary  walk  and  bathe,  enjo^* 
ins  the  rare  beauty  of  the  day,  and  he  stopped  again  and  anm 
to  look  up  into  the  unclouded  blue  of  the  summer  sky,  '<  the  bhie 
depth  olsther"  which  had  been  at  all  times  one  <h  his  most 
favourite  images  in  nature,  "conveying,"  as  he  said,  "ideas  so 
much  more  beautiful,  as  well  as  more  true,  than  the  ancient  oon- 
ceptions  of  the  heavens  as  an  iron  firmamenu"  At  dinner  he 
was  in  high  spirits,  talking  with  his  several  guests  on  subjects 
of  social  or  historical  interest,  and  recurring  with  ereat  pleasure 
to  his  early  geological  studiei,  and  describmg  wim  much  inter* 
est,  bis  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Carlyie,  "  its  position  on  some 
of  the  highest  table-land  in  Knflland,-^the  streams  failing  on  the 
one  side  into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  into  the  German  Oceaui 
— far  away,  too,  from  any  town, — ^Market  Harborough.  the  near- 
est, into  which  the  cavaliers  were  chased,  late  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evening,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  you  know." 

In  the  evening  he  took  a  short  stroll,  as  usual,  on  the  lawn  in 
the  further  garden,  with  the  friend,  and  former  pupil,  from  whom 
the  account  of  his  last  davs  has  been  chiefly  derived.  His  con* 
versation  with  him  turned  on  some  points  in  the  School  of  Ox* 
ford  Theology,  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  him  to  be  io 
error;  particularly  he  dwelt  seriously,  but  kindly,  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  false  notions  of  the  Kucharist, — msisting  espe- 
cially, that  our  Lord  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  highest 
spiritual  blessings  can  be  conferred  only  or  chiefly  dirough  the 
reception  of  material  elements^ — ^urging,  with  great  eamestnesa. 
when  it  was  said  that  there  might  be  various  modes  of  spiritual 
agency,  "  My  dear  Lake,  Gk>d  be  praised,  we  are  told  the  great 
mode  by  which  we  are  aifected, — we  have  His  own  blessi^  as- 
surance, '  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life.' " 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  summer  half-year,  he  to  gave  the  Sixth  Form  boys  of  his  own 
house ;  and  they  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and  livell* 
ness  of  his  manner,  talking  of  the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  return  to  Fox  How  in  the  next  week,  and  observ- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  boys,  "  How 
strange  the  Chapel  will  look  u>-mom>w." 
ThS  school  business  was  now  completely  over.     The  old 
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•chool-houM  servant,  who  had  been  about  the  place  many  yean, 
came  to  receive  the  final  accountB,  and  delighted  aflervrards  to 
tell  how  his  master  had  kept  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  to 
him  with  more  than  usual  kindness  and  confidence. 

One  more  act,  the  last  before  he  retired  that  night,  remains  to 
be  recorded, — the  last  entry  in  his  Diary,  which  whs  not  known 
or  seen  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  discovered  by  those  to 
whom  every  word  bore  a  weight  of  meaning,  which  he  who 
wrote  it  had  but  little  anticipated. 

"  Saturday  evening,  Jane  11th. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birth 
day»  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday  since 
my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already  pasKd. 
And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life  7  How  visibly  my  outward  work 
seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  employments  of 
old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say, '  Vizi.'  And  I  thank 
God  Uiat,  as  &r  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified  ;  I 
have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  present  place  in  the 
world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher.  Still  there  are  works  which,  widi 
God's  pennission,  I  would  do  before  the  night  eometh  ;  especially  that 
great  work,*  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all, 
kt  me  mind  my  own  personal  work, — ^to  keep  myself  pure  and  sealoos 
and  believing, — labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should 
be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it." 

It  was  between  ^ve  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  rooming  that 
he  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his  chest,  which  he  mention- 
ed to  his  wife,  on  her  askini;  whether  he  felt  well, — adding  that 
he  had  felt  it  slightly  on  the  preceding  day,  before  and  ailer 
bathing.  He  then  again  composed  himself  to  sleep ',  but  her 
watchful  care,  always  anxious,  even  to  nervousness,  at  the 
least  indication  of  illness^  was  at  once  awakened ;  and  on  find- 
ing from  him  that  the  nam  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pass 
from  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  her  alarm  was  so  much  roused 
from  a  remembrance  of  having  heard  of  this  in  connection  with 
Angina  Pectoris,  and  its  fatal  consequences,  that  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  she  rose  and  called  up  an  old  servant,  whom 
they  usually  consulted  in  cases  of  illness,  from  her  having  so 
long  attended  the  sick  bed  of  his  sister  Susannah.  Reassured 
by  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  but  still 
anxious,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She  observed  him, 
as  she  was  dressing  herself,  lying  stilly  but  with  his  hands 
clasped,  his  lips  moving,  and  his  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  when  all  at  once  he  repeated  firmly  and  ear- 
nestly, "  Andi  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed ;"  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a  solemnity 
of  manner  and  depth  of  utterance,  which  spoke  more  than  the 

1)  To  pMvtBt  say  pOMibillty  of  BisoasetpUoo,  it  awf  be  u  wall  to  nftr  to 
patsl4t. 
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wordi  themselvea,  ^'Bnt  if  ye  be  withoat  chaBtiBement,  whereof 
all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons." 

From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  severe  suffering ; 
and,  on  the  entrance  of  the  old  servant  before  mentioned,  said, 
'*Ah!  Elizabeth,  if  I  had  been  as  much  accustomed  to  pain  as 
dear  Suscmnah  was,  I  should  bear  it  better/'  To  his  wife,  how- 
ever, he  uttered  no  expressions  of  acute  pain^  dwelling  only 
on  the  moments  of  comparative  ease,  and  ooserving  that  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  But  the  more  than  usual  earnestDesB 
which  msu'ked  his  tone  and  manner,  especially  in  repeating  the 
verses  from  Scripture,  had  again  roused  her  worst  fears ;  and 
she  ordered  messengers  to  be  sent  for  medical  assistance,  which 
he  had  at  first  requested  her  not  to  do,  from  not  liking  to  disturb  at 
that  early  hour  the  usual  medical  attendant,  who  had  been  euP- 
fering  from  indisposition.  She  then  took  up  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  was  looking  for  a  Psalm  to  read  to  him,  when  he  said  quick- 
ly, '*  The  fifly-nrst," — which  she  accordingly  read  by  is  bedside, 
reminding  him,  at  the  seventh  verse,  that  it  was  the  favourite 
verse  of  one  of  the  old  almswomen,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting :  and  at  the  twelfth  verse,  "  O  give  me  the  comfort 
of  Thy  help  again,  and  establish  jtfe  with  Thy  free  Spirit:" — he 
repeated  it  afler  her  very  earnesUy.  She  then  read  the  prayer 
in  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  l>eginning,  "  The  Almighty 
Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower,"  £c.,  kneeling  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  altenng  it  into  a  common  prayer  for  them 
both. 

As  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  seven,  Dr.  Bucknill  (the  son 
of  the  usual  medical  attendant)  entered  the  room.   He  was  then 
Iving  on  his  back, — his  countenance  much  as  usual, — ^his  pulse, 
though  regular,  was  very  quick,  and  a  cold  perspiration  on  the 
brow  and  cheexs.    But  his  tone  was  cheerful, — "  How  is  your 
father  ?"  he  asked,  on  the  physician's  entrance ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you  so  early — 1  knew  that  your  father  was  unwell,  and 
that  you  had  enough  to  do."    He  described  the  pain,  speaking 
of  it  as  having  been  very  severe,  and  then  said,  *^  What  is  it  T* 
Whilst  the  physician  was  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  re- 
plied, the  pam  returned,  and  remedies  were  applied  till  it  passed 
away ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  seeing  by  the  measures  used  that  the 
medical  man  was  himself  alarmed,  led  the  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  call  up  her  second  son,  the  eldest  of  the  family  then 
at  Rugby,  and  impart  her  anxietv  to  him ;  and  during  her  ab- 
sence her  husband  again  asked  what  it  was,  and  was  answered 
that  it  was  the  spasm  of  the  heart  He  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar 
manner  of  recognition,  "  Ha !"  and  the  non  being  asked  if  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  fainted, — "  No,  never."    If  he  had  ever  had 
difficulty  of  breathinff?  "  No,  never." — If  he  had  ever  had  sharp 
pain  in  the  chest  ?    No,  never." — If  any  of  his  family  had  ever 
>ad  the  disease  of  the  chest  1    ''Tes,  my  father  had— he  died 
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of  if— What  age  was  he?  ^  Fifty-three."— Was  it  niddenly 
fatal  ?  "  Yes,  suddenly  fatal."  He  then  asked,  "  If  the  disease 
of  the  heart  was  a  common  disease?"  ''Not  very  common." 
"  Where  do  we  find  it  most  ?"  "  In  large  towns,  I  tiiink." — 
"  Why  ?"  (Two  or  three  causes  were  mentioned.)^  "  Is  it 
generally  fatal  ?"    ''  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

The  physician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicine,  leaving 
Mrs.  Arnold,  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her  husband's  state. 
At  this  moment  she  was  joined  by  her  son,  who  entered  the  room 
with  no  serious  apprehension,  and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed, 
his  father,  with  his  usual  gladness  of  expression  towards  him, 
asked, — "How  is  your  deafness,  my  boy?''  (he  had  been  suflfer- 
inff  from  it  the  night  before,) — and  then,  playfully  alluding  to  an 
ola  accusation  against  him, ''  You  must  not  stay  here ;  you  know 
you  do  not  like  a  sick  room."  He  then  sate  down  with  his  mo- 
ther at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  presently  his  fhther  said  in  a  low 
voice :  "  My  son,  thank  Gbd  for  me;"  and,  as  his  son  did  not  at 
once  catch  his  meaning,  he  went  on,  saying, — ''Thank  Grod, 
Tom,  for  giving  me  this  pain :  I  have  suffered  so  little  pain  in 
my  life,  that  1  feel  it  is  very  good  for  me :  now  God  has  given  it 
to  me,  and  I  do  so  tlmnk  him  for  it"  And  again,  after  a  pause, 
he  said, — alluding  to  a  wish,  which  his  son  had  often  heard  him 
express,  that  if  he  ever  had  to  suffer  pain,  his  faculties  mi^rht  be 
unaffected  bv  it" — "  How  thankful  I  am  that  my  head  u  un- 
touched." Meanwhile  his  wife,  who  still  had  sounding  in  her 
ears  the  tone  in  which  he  had  repeated  the  passage  Irom  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  again  turned  to  the  rrayer  Book,  and 
began  to  read  the  Exhortation,  in  which  it  occurs  in  "  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Sick.'*  He  listened  witty  deep  attention,  saying 
emphatically, — "  Yes,"  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  sentences. 
"  l^ere  should  be  no  greater  comfort  to  Christian  persons  than 
to  be  made  like  unto  Christ"  '•  Yes." — "  Bv  suffenng  patiently 
troubles,  adversities,  and  sickness." — "Yes."  "  He  entered  not 
into  His  glory  before  He  was  crucified." — "  Yes."  At  the  words 
"everlasting  life,"  she  stopped,  and  his  son  said, — "I  wish,  dear 
Papa,  we  had  vou  at  Fox  How."  He  made  no  answer,  but  the 
last  conscious  look,  which  remained  fixed  in  his  wife's  memory, 
was  the  look  of  intense  tenderness  and  love  with  which  he  smiled 
upon  them  both  at  that  moment 

The  physician  now  returned  with  the  medicines,  and  the 
former  remedies  were  applied :  there  was  a  slight  return  of  the 
spasms,  after  which  he  said : — "  If  the  pain  is  again  as  severe  as 
it  was  before  you  came,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  bear  it"  He 
then,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  nhysician,  who  rather  felt 
than  saw  them  upon  him,  so  as  to  maxe  it  impossible  not  to  an- 
swer the  exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  former  questions 
about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with  asking,  "Is  it 
likely  to  return  ?"  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was,  "  Is  it  generally 
suddenly  fatal?"— '* Generally."    On  being  asked  whether  ho 
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Itftd  mxf  pain,  he  rejdied  that  ha  had  none,  but  ftom  tiie  nastaiil 
platter  on  bis  chett,  with  a  remark  on  the  aeverity  of  the  spaniM 
m  comparison  with  this  outward  j;«in ;  and  then,  a  few  momeote 
aflerwards,  inquired  what  medicine  was  to  be  given ;  and  on  be- 
ing told,answered,  "  Ah,  Tery  well."  The  phyncian.  who  wa« 
dropping  the  laudanum  into  a  ^t^m^  turned  round,  ana  saw  him 
lookmg  quite  calm,  but  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  another  minute 
he  heard  a  ratUe  in  the  throat,  and  a  convulsive  strugffie, — flew 
to  the  bed,  caught  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  to  one 
of  the  servants  to  fetch  Mrs.  Arnold.  She  had  but  just  left  the 
room  before  his  last  conversation  with  the  physician,  in  order  to 
acquaint  her  son  with  his  father's  danger,  of  which  he  was  stfll 
unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called  from  above.  8he 
rushed  up  stairs,  told  her  sen  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  children, 
and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the  remedies  that  were  brought^ 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  animation,  though  herself  feeling,  from 
the  moment  that  she  saw  him,  that  he  had  already  passed  awa^. 
He  was  indeed  no  longer  conscious.  The  sobs  and  cries  of  his 
children  as  they  entered  and  saw  their  father's  state,  made  no 
impression  upon  him — the  eyes  were  fixed-^the  countenanos 
was  unmoved :  there  was  a  heaving  of  the  chest— deep  gasps 
escaped  at  prolonged  intervals, — and  jvst  as  the  usual  medi<^ 
attendant  arrived,  and  as  the  old  scliool-house  servant,  in  an 
affony  of  ffrief|  rushed  with  the  others  into  the  room,  in  tiie  hopa 
of  seeing  his  master  once  more, — he  breathed  his  last 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  eight  a.  m.  that  he  expired, 
though  it  was  naturally  impossible  for  those  who  were  present 
to  adjust  their  recollections  of  what  passed  with  precise  exac^ 
ness  of  time  or  place.  So  short  and  sudden  had  oeen  the  seiz- 
ure, that  hardly  any  one  out  of  the  household  itself  had  heard  of 
his  illness  before  its  fatal  close.  His  guest,  and  former  pupil, 
f  who  had  slept  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,)  was  coming 
aown  to  breatest  as  usual,  thinking  of  questions  to  which  Ae 
conversation  of  the  preceding  night  had  given  rise,  and  whidL 
by  the  ^ reat  kindness  of  his  manner,  he  Mt  doubly  encouragea 
to  ask  him,  when  he  was  met  on  the  staircase  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  The  masters  knew  nothinff  till  the  moment 
when,  almost  at  the  same  time  at  the  different  ooarding-houses^ 
the  fatal  message  was  delivered  in  all  its  startling  abruptness, 
"  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  dead."  What  that  Sunday  was  in  Rug^ 
by,  it  is  hard  fully  to  represent :  the  incredulity—the  bewilder* 
ment — ^the  agitating  inquiries  for  every  detail — the  blank,  more 
awful  than  sorrow,  that  prevailed  through  the  vacant  services  of 
that  long  and  dreary  day — the  feeling  as  if  the  very  place  had 
passed  away  with  him  who  had  so  emphatically  been  in  every 
sense  its  head — the  sympathy  which  hardly  dared  to  contem* 
plate,  and  which  yet  could  not  but  Gx  the  thoughts  and  looks  of 
~^^0Q  the  desolate  house,  where  the  fatherless  £miJy  were  gath- 

^  round  the  chamber  of  deathi 
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Five  of  ids  children  were  awaitiiig  tfaieir  filler's  anrvcd  at 
Fox  How.  To  them  the  news  was  brought  on  Monday  room- 
ing, by  the  tame  pupil  who  had  been  in  the  house  at  hie  death, 
and  who  long  would  remember  the  hour  when  he  reached  the 
place*  ioet  as  the  early  summer  dawn — the  dawn  of  that  for^- 
seventh  birthday — was  breaking  over  that  beautilul  valley,  every 
shrub  and  every  flower  in  all  its  freshness  and  luxuriance,  speak- 
ing  of  him  who  had  so  tmiderly  fostered  their  growth  around  the 
destined  home  of  his  old  age.  On  the  evening  of  that  day. 
which  they  had  been  fondly  preparing  to  celebrate  with  its  usual 

geasaies,  they  arrived  at  Kugby  in  time  to  see  their  father's 
oein  death. 
He  was  buried  on  the  following  Friday,  the  very  day  week, 
since,  from  the  same  house,  two  and  two  in  like  manner,  so  many 
of  those  who  now  joined  in  the  funeral  procession  to  the  Chapel, 
had  followed  him  m  full  health  and  vigour  to  the  public  speech- 
es in  thi:  school.  It  was  attended  by  his  whole  ftimily,  by  those 
of  his  friends  and  former  pupils  who  had  assembled  from  various 
parts  during  the  week,  and  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  rich  and  poor.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Moultrie,  Rector  of  Rugby, 
from  that  place  which,  for  lourteen  years,  had  been  occupied 
only  by  him  who  was  gone,  and  to  whom  every  part  of  that 
Chapel  owed  its  peculiar  interest ;  and  his  remains  were  depos- 
ited m  the  Chancel  immediately  under  the  Communion-table. 
Once  more  his  family  met  in  the  Chapel  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  partook  of  the  Holy  Comniumon  at  his  grave,  emd 
heard  read  the  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  preceding  year, 
on  ^^  Faith  Triumphant  in  Death."  And  yet  one  more  service 
in  connexion  with  him  took  place  in  the  Chapel,  when,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  next  halt-year,  the  school^  which  had  dis- 
persed on  the  eve  of  his  death,  assembled  agam  within  its  walls 
under  his  successor,  and  witnessed  in  the  funeral  services,  with 
which  that  day  was  observed,  the  last  public  tribute  of  sorrow 
to  their  departed  master. 

Nowhero  could  the  shock  have  been  so  overwhelming  as  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  and  pupils.  But  the  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  bis  death  was  far  wider  than  the  limits  of  his 
personal  acquaintance.  In  London,  and  still  more  in  Oxford, 
where  his  name  had  always  excited  so  much  interest, — ^where 
the  last  impression  of  him  had  been  one  of  such  life  and  en- 
er^,  and  of  snch  promise  for  the  future, — the  tidinffs  were  re- 
ceived by  men  of  the  most  various  parties,  with  the  shock  which 
accompanies  the  announcement  of  a  loss  believed  to  be  at  once 
general  and  irreparable.  Few  men,  it  was  felt,  after  having 
been  centres  of  love  and  interest  to  a  circle  in  itself  so  large, 
have  been  known  and  honoured  in  a  circle  yet  larger,  and  re- 
moved from  both  by  an  end  so  sadden  and  solemn.    Some  no- 
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tioa  of  the  general  aympallij  may  be  formed  by  the  notieea  oT 
hia  death  in  moat  of  the  perlodicaiB  of  the  yean  1842,  43,  44^ 
amonget  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  organs  of  the 
two  most  opposite  parties,  the  extreme  Radical  and  the  extreme 
Oxford  school,  with  both  of  which  io  life  he  had  had  so  little  of 
(Hendiy  intercourse.  As  a  testimony  of  mtitude  to  his  servi- 
ces in  the  cause  of  education,  a  pubuc  subscription  was  set  on 
foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee,  consisting^  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  different  political  and  ecclesiastieal 
parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied,  afler  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  Rugby  Chapel,  to  the  foandation  of  scholar* 
ships,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  first  instance  b^  his  sons  in  soecesakw, 
ana  aHterwardfs  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  general  study  at 
Rugby,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  history  at  Oxford. 

But  however  wide  was  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  the  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  it  was  only  in  the  narrower  range  of 
those  who  knew  him,  especially  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  his  charse,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  event  could  be 
fuUy  appreciated.  Af  any  were  the  testimonies  borne  by  them  to 
the  greatness  of  their  loss,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  record. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  close  this  narrative  with  a  letter  to  his 
widow  from  a  former  pupil,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  in 
these  pages,  which  it  has  been  thought  allowable  to  publish, 
(though  of  course  only  the  utterance  of  the  first  feelings  of  pri- 
vate sorrow,)  as  giving  the  impression  led  upon  one  who  had 
been  parted  from  him  for  three  years  in  a  distant  country,  and  to 
whom  his  fellow  scholars  will,  it  is  felt,  willingly  leave  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  and  hopes  in  which  so  many  will  be  able 
more  or  less  to  share. 


Hobut  Town,  Vu  IHamen'i  Laad,  Nov.  16,  ISflL 
MY   DEAR  MRS.   ARNOLD, 

If  you  knew  the  true  afiection  I  had  for  him  whom  we  have 
lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my  writing  of  my  grief  to  one  most 
near  and  dear  to  him  when  here  below.  No  one  inspirited  and 
encouraged  my  undertaking  here  [as]  he  did ;  no  letters  were 
so  sure  to  bring  fresh  hopes  and  happiness  as  those  which  can 
never  come  again  from  him.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said 
in  them,  as  the  sense  which  they  conveyed,  that  he  still  was,  as  he 
had  ever  been,  the  same  earnest  faithful  friend.  It  was  this  which 
made  one  feel  that,  while  he  was  alive,  it  would  indeed  be  ]>usil- 
lanimous  to  shrink  from  maintaining  what  was  true  and  right. 
This  I  felt  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  in  the  autumn  of  lS39. 
He  rose  early  and  spent  the  last  hour  with  me,  before  we  separ 
rated  for  ever ;  he  to  his  school  work  and  I  to  my  journey  here- 
We  were  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  well  remember  the  autumnal 
dawn — ^it  was  calm  and  overcast,  and  so  inmressed  itself  on  my 
memory,  because  it  agreed  with  the  more  than  usual  quietness ; 
the  words  of  counsel  which  sitll  serve  me  from  to  time  to  time  | 
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the  manner  in  which  commonest  kindnesBee  were  offered  to  one 
Boon  to  be  out  of  their  reach  for  ever ;  the  promise  of  BupporC 
through  evil  fortune  or  good,  in  few  wordn,  once  repeated,  ez- 
ceedinff  my  largest  deserlB ;  and  then  the  earnest  blessing  and 
farewell  from  lips  never  again  to  o|»en  in  my  hearing.  His 
countenance  and  manner  and  dress — his  hand,  and  every  move- 
ment are  all  before  me  now  more  clearly  than  any  pictiire — and 
you  will  understand  full  well  how  a  quiet  scene  like  this  has  an 
impressiveness  anrivalled  by  the  greatest  excitements.  The 
uncertain  consciousness  that  this  parting  might  be  the  last  hung 
about  it  at  the  time;  and  preserved  the  recollection  of  it,  till  now 
that  the  sad  certainty  gives  a  new  importance  to  the  slightest 
particular. 

I  feel  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  consolation  that 
you  do  not  already  possess,  in  the  far  more  solemn  and  painful 
parting  to  which  you  have  been  called.  But  how  unhappy 
would  it  have  been,  had  you  foreseen  that  each  day  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  fatal  event,  as  surely  as  you  now  know 
that  every  passing  hour  is  an  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  reunion.  Fear 
not  but  that  he  will  be  himself  again — some  good  men  fall  asleep 
in  Jesus  so  full  of  infirmities,  Uiat  they  cannot  but  be  greatly 
changed  both  in  body  and  mind  by  the  miracle  of  the  Resur- 
rection. But  will  not  those  who  die,  as  Moses  and  Blias  did,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  labours  and  their  strenffth,  be  as  quickly  re- 
cognized as  were  Moses  and  Elias  by  the  faithful  in  uod's  holy 
mount?  As  our  Saviour's  wounds  were  healed  on  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection,  so  shall  his  mortal  disease  be  healed,  and 
that  we  most  loved  in  him  shall  be  immortal.  The  tone  of  ear- 
nestness shall  be  there,  deepened  perhaps  into  a  more  perfect 
beauty  by  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  Son  of  Man,  when  his 
ears  have  heard  the  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  that  once 
used  to  be  heard  upon  the  earth — the  cheerfulness  shall  be  there 
without  a  cloud  to  dim  il  throughout  all  eternity, — and  how  will 
the  most  aspiring  visions  of  reformation  that  overfilled  his  mind 
on  earth  be  more  than  accomplished  in  that  day  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things !  how  will  he  rejoice  in  his  strength  and  im- 
mortality, as  he  busies  himself  to  perform  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  no  longer  doubted  or  disputed  by  men !  what  member  of 
the  Divine  Body  will  glory  more  than  he  will  in  the  catholic  and 
pefect  union  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  Qod  I 

My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  have  been  heretofore  a  kind  friend 
to  one  who  is  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful  But,  when  thus 
gazing  up  into  heaven  imer  him,  I  remember  that  vou  are  his,  I 
pray  with  a  double  earnestness  that  you  may  follow  him,  and 
tha^  when  your  time  is  come,  yon  may  present  to  him  the  great- 
est blessing  that  can  now  be  added  to  nis  full  cup  of  joy,  your- 
self and  your  children  perfect  before  the  throne  of  God.  Ac- 
cept this  blessing  from  your  true  and  sincere  friend, 

John  PaiLir  Gilu 


APPENDIX. 


(A.) 
PRATERS, 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ARNOLD  FOR  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS  IN 

RUOBY  SCHOOL. 


I.      PRATGB  BEAD  EVEBT  MOBMIMO  IH  TBB  SIXTH  FOBM. 

(8m  II.8&) 

O  LoBOp  who  by  Thy  holy  ApoMle,  has  taught  us  to  do  all  things  in 
the  iwrae  of  the  Lord  Jesoa  and  to  Thy  gloiy ,  give  Tliy  blearing,  we  pray 
Thee,  to  th»  oar  daily  work,  that  we  may  do  it  in  faith,  and  heartily,  as 
to  the  Lord  smI  not  otto  men.  All  oar  powers  of  body  and  mind  are 
Thine,  and  we  would  fain  derote  them  to  Thy  aerrice.  Sanctify  them 
■Bd  the  walk  in  whieb  they  are  engaged  ;  let  ua  not  be  alothfnl,  bat  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  and  do  Thoa,  O  Lord,  so  bleos  oar  efforta  that  they  may 
bring  forth  in  ua  the  firoita  of  trae  wisdom.  Strengthen  the  facoltiea  of 
oar  minds  and  diapoae  na  to  exert  them,  bat  let  aa  alwaya remember  to  ex- 
ert them  for  Thy  gloiy,and  for  the  fartherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  aave 
OS  from  all  pride,  and  vanity,  and  reliance  apon  oar  own  power  or  wia- 
dom.  Teach  aa  to  aeek  after  truth  and  enable  us  to  gain  it ;  but  grant 
that  we  may  ever  speak  the  truth  in  love  ; — that,  while  we  know  earthly 
things,  we  may  know  Thee,  and  be  known  by  Thee,  through  and  in  Thy 
Son  JeaoB  Christ  Give  us  this  day  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  That  we  may  be 
Thine  in  body  and  in  spirit,  in  all  oar  work  and  all  our  refreahmenta. 
through  Jesaa  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

II.     PBAYBB  DBBD  ON  BUNDAT  BTBNIIIO  IN  TBB  BCHOOL-flOVSB. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  are  once  again  arrived  at  the  evening  of  Thy 
holy  day.    May  Thy  Spirit  render  it  truly  bleat  to  ua ! 

We  have  attended  the  public  service  of  Tby  church  ;  Thou  knoweat, 
O  Lord,  and  our  own  conscienoea  each  know  also,  whether  while  we  wor- 
shipped Thee  in  fonn.  we  worshipped  Thee  in  spirit  and  in  Truth.  Thou 
knoweat,  and  oar  own  conaciencea  know  also,  whether  we  are  or  are  likely 
to  be  any  the  better  for  what  we  have  heard  with  our  outward  ears  this 
day. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  this  great  sin  of  deepimng  the  meana  of  grace 
which  Thou  hast  given  us.  Forgive  ua  for  all  our  eareleasness,  inatten- 
tion, and  hardneas  of  heart :  forgive  ua  for  having  been  &r  from  Thee  in 
mind,  when  our  lipa  and  outwanl  expreaaion  aeemed  near  to  Thee. 

Lord,  will  it  be  ao  for  ever  7  Shall  we  ever  hear  and  not  heed  1  Aod 
when  our  life  ia  drawing  near  to  its  end,aB  this  day  ia  now,  aball  we  then 
feel  that  we  have  lived  without  Thee  in  the  world,  and  that  we  axe  dying 
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animiTvn  7  Gncioos  FatlMr,bc  pleaaed  to  taaxk  ow  heftrts  in  time  witb 
trouble,  with  torrow^  with  nckneaB,  with  diaappointinent,  with  any  thing 
that  may  hinder  them  from  being  hard  to  the  end»  and  leading  ua  to  eter- 
nal ruin. 

Thou  knoweat  our  particular  temptations  here.  Help  us  with  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  to  struggle  against  them.  Save  us  from  being  aihamed  oi 
Thee  and  of  our  duty.  &iTe  us  from  the  base  and  degrading  fear  of  one 
another.  Save  us  from  idleness  and  thoughtle ssness.  Save  us  from  the 
sin  of  &lsehood  and  lying.  Save  us  from  unfcindness  and  selfrdmess, 
caring  only  for  ourselves  and  not  for  Thee,  and  for  our  neighbours. 

Thou  who  knowest  all  our  weaknesees,  save  us  from  ourselves,  and 
our  own  evil  hearts.  Renew  us  with  Thy  Spirit  to  walk  as  becomea 
those  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed,  throu^^  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour.    Amen. 

III.     PRAYER  USED  ArTEB  CONFIRMATION  AND  COMMUNION. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ibr  having  preserved  us  safe  from  all  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  this  day :  that  Thou  hast  given  us  health  and  strength, 
ibod  and  clotldng,  and  whilst  there  are  so  many  who  are  poor,  so  many 
who  are  sick,  eo  many  who  are  in  sorrow,  that  Thou  hast  given  us  so 
richly  such  manifold  and  great  blesrings. 

Yet  more,  O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  merciea  to  us  in  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  Wc  thank  Thee  for  Thy  infinite  love  shown  in  our  re- 
demption, that  Thou  hast  opened,  through  Thy  beloved  Son,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers.  We  thank  Tbee  for  the  fiiU  assurance  of  hope 
which  Thou  hast  given  us,  that  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
have  yet  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Thou  hast  shown  to  us  nothing  but  goodness,  O  Lord,  for  this 
life  and  for  life  eternal ;  and  yet  we  have  sinned,  and  are  sinning  against 
Thee  daily.  We  are  forfeiting  all  Thy  blessings,  and  mming  them  into 
a  curse.  Forgive  us,  for  Jesus  Chiisf  s  sake,  all  and  each,  for  aB  our  many 
ons  in  thought,  woid,  and  deed ;  whether  known  to  others,  or  to  our  own 
conscience  alone,  or  forgotten  even  by  our  own  careless  hearts,  but  known 
and  recorded  by  Thee,  against  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

One  thing  more,  O  Ix>rd,  we  pray  for,  without  which  all  these  bleo- 
ings  shall  only  condemn  us  the  more  heavily.  O  Lord,  increase  and 
keep  alive  in  us  Thy  iaith.  Let  not  the  world,  and  our  own  health,  and 
the  many  good  things  which  Thou  hast  given  us,  prove  a  snare  unto  an. 
Let  us  endure,  as  seeing  by  faith  Thee  who  art  invisible. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  take  our  nature  upon  Thee,  and  art 
now  standing  as  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
reveal  Thyself  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  as  Thou  didst  to  the  bodily  eyes 
of  Thy  martyr  Stephen.  As  Thou  didst  comfort  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  sufiering,  so,  O  Lord,  do  Thou  warn  and  chasten  us  in  our  enjoyments ; 
making  us  to  know  and  feel  that  in  Thee  is  our  only  life,  snd  that  if  wa 
cleave  not  to  Thee,  and  have  not  Thee  abiding  in  us,  we  aie  dead  now, 
and  shall  be  dead  for  ever. 

Quicken  in  us  the  remembrance  of  our  baptim :  how  we  were  pledged 
to  b^ome  Thy  true  servants  and  soldiers  to  our  lives'  end.  Diqwse  ua 
all  to  renew  this  pledge  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  both  those  of  ua 
who  are  going  to  receive  the  rite  of  confimatlon  soon,  and  thoae  of  oa  wha 
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have  received  it  already,  and  those  of  as  who  may  expect  to  receive  it 
hereafter.  Quicken  in  as  many  of  as  as  have  either  this  day  or  heretolbre 
been  partakers  in  the  communion  of  Thy  body  and  Mood,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  blessed  sacrament,  that  we  gave  ooraelves  therein  to  be 
wholly  Thine,  in  body,  sool,  and  spirit,  that  we  might  evermore  dwell  in 
Thee,  and  Thon  in  us. 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod,  who  art  the  only  author  of  all  spiritoal  life, 
quicken  ns  with  Thy  power,  and  preserve  and  quicken  us  in  the  life  which 
is  Thy  gift.  Forgive  us  that  we  have  so  often  grieved  Thee,  and  preae-i  te 
us  from  grieving  Thee  so  long  and  so  often,  that  Thon  wilt  depart  front 
OS  for  evermore,  snd  leave  us  to  a  state  beyond  repentance,  and  beyond  for- 
giveness. Teach  us  to  remember  that  every  day  which  we  spend  care- 
iMsly  and  unprofitably,  we  are  grieving  Thee,  and  tempting  Thee  to  leave 
us.  Let  not  our  prosperity  harden  our  hearts  to  our  destruction.  Screen  os 
from  the  horrible  sin  of  casting  a  stumbling  block  in  our  brother's  way,  of 
tempting  him  to  evil,  or  discouraging  him  from  good  by  oar  example,  or  by 
ear  Isu^ter,  or  by  our  unkindndess  and  persecution. 

O  Lord  Almighty,  this  day  is  now  drawing  to  its  end.  May  the 
means  of  grace  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in  it  work  good  in  us  for  to- 
morrow, uid  the  days  to  come.  May  Thy  blessing  be  with  os  on  thisfimt 
dsy  of  the  week,  to  guide  us  and  to  strengthen  us  even  to  its  end. 

Bless  all  our  friends  in  all  places,  and  keep  them  in  Thy  faith  and  fear: 
bless  Thy  universal  church  militant  here  on  earth,  and  grant  that  all  who 
eonfrsB  with  their  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  may  believe  on  Him  in  their 
hearts  to  life  everlssting.  Bless  our  Queen  and  our  country ;  that  we  may 
be  a  Christian  people,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power.  Bless  this  school, 
that  it  may  be  a  place  of  godly  education,  to  Thy  gloiy,and  the  salvatioii 
of  our  own  souls.  Fill  us  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  labour  in 
oar  several  duties  towards  one  another  and  towards  Thee,  as  befits  thoae 
whom  Thou  hast  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son. 

Finally,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  those,  whether  we  have  known  them 
on  earth,  or  whether  they  were  strangers  to  us,  who  have  departed  this  life 
in  Thy  fiuth  and  fear ;  and  who  are  safe  and  at  rest  till  the  day  of  Thy 
coming.  Increase  their  number,  O  Lord,  and  enable  us  through  Thy 
grace  to  be  of  their  company,  that  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  glorious 
nu^esty,  and  shait  call  us  ail  to  judgment,  we  may  stand  with  nil  Thy 
faithftd  people  at  Thy  right  hand,  and  msy  hear  lliee  call  us  "  blessed," 
and  bid  us  enter  into  Thy  kingdom  to  see  God  fiice  to  feee. 

IV.      PRATER   USED   IN  THE  8IGK  ROOMS. 

0  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  we  come  before  Thee  with  our  humble 
thanks  for  all  Thy  mercies  towards  us,  more  especially  for  the  means  of 
grace  which  Thou  hast  afforded  us  in  this  interruption  to  our  usual  coarse 
of  health.  We  thank  Thee  for  thus  reminding  us  that  our  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  this  world  will  not  last  for  ever — that  the  things  in  which 
we  commonly  take  delight  will  one  day  cease  to  please  us.  We  thank 
Thee  that  by  calling  us  off  for  a  little  while  fit>m  our  common  employ- 
ments and  amusements.  Thou  givest  us  time  to  diink  how  we  are  passing 
our  life,  and  what  those  joys  are  which  if  we  once  learn  to  know  them  wiu 
abide  with  us  for  ever.  Lord,  deliver  ns  from  all  impatience  and  from  all 
fear  for  our  bodies,  and  fill  us  at  the  eame  time  vrith  spiritoal  fear ;  let  u 
not  be  aftaid  of  pain  or  sicknsss,  bat  1st  as  bs  afimid  of  Thse,  and  not 
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WMte  the  opportanlty  which  thou  art  now  affordhig  ns.  Give  us  gnoe  to 
think  under  ▼idtations  of  light  eickneM  whether  we  ar^  fit  to  be  yiaiteil 
with  dangerona  aiekneas ;  let  ua  conaider  what  we  should  do  if,  while  our 
body  were  weakened,  our  mind  should  be  clouded  also,  so  that  we  could 
not  then  pray  to  Thee  for  aucconr.  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord,  teach  na  to 
call  on  Thee,  while  we  can  call  on  Thee,  to  think  on  Thee  while  our  rea- 
aon  ia  yet  in  ita  vigour.  Teach  us  to  look  into  our  heart  and  life,  to  con* 
aider  how  Thou  wouldeat  judge  ua,  to  aak  Thy  forgiTeneas  through  Thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  that  Thou  aeest  amiaa  in  ua,  and  by  the  help  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  oTercome  all  that  is  evil  in  our  heart,  and  to  lean 
and  practice  all  that  is  good.  Restore  us  in  Thy  good  time  to  our  usual 
health,  and  grant  that  thia  interruption  to  it  may  be  aanctified  to  our 
aouls'  health,  so  making  it  not  an  eyil  to  us,  but  an  infinite  bleaaing,  ibr 
the  aake  of  Jeaua  Chriat  our  Saviour. 

V.     TBANK80IYIN0  ON   A   BOT'b  BEOOTBBING  FBOM   BIOKBBSfl. 

O  Lord,  oar  heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  our  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  for  Thy  goodness  shown  to  Thy  servant  whom  Thou  haat  been 
pleased  to  visit  with  sickness.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  prospect  which 
Thou  hast  given  him  of  recovery  of  his  full  health  and  atrength,  as  well  aa 
for  the  present  abatement  of  his  disorder.  Grant  that  Thy  mercies  may 
be  felt  by  him  and  by  us  ;  that  they  may  not  lead  us  to  tempt  Thy  long- 
sufTering  by  continued  hardness  of  heart,  but  may  make  ua  desirous  of 
showing  our  gratitude  to  Thee  by  living  according  to  Thy  will.  May 
We  remember  how  nearly  health  and  sickness  come  together,  and  that  the 
time  will  surely  come  to  us  all  when  we  shall  be  raised  up  from  sickness 
no  more. 

While  Thou  yet  sparest  us,  give  us  grace  to  turn  to  Thee  in  earnest 
that  we  may  not  have  to  turn  to  Thee  when  it  is  too  late  with  a  vain  re- 
gret and  despair.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son'a  aake,  Jesos 
Christ  our  Lord. 


The  following  prayers  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
1842,  lo  a  "  Book  of  Family  Prayers  for  every  day  in  the  year."  in 
answer  to  a  request  made  to  him  bv  the  Editor,  and  they  are  nere 
inserted  by  the  kind  permission  or  the  publisher.  The  subjects 
of  them  were  doubtless  suffgested  by  a  want,  which  he  oAen 
lamented,  a  more  direct  re^rence  in  the  public  services  of  the 
liturgy  to  the  blessings  of  the  natural  seasons,  and  also  of 
thanksgivings  and  prayers  for  the  blessings  of  law  and  govern- 
ment unconnected  with  any  such  poUticai  allusions,  as  occur 
in  the  four  State  Services  appended  to  the  Book  or  Common 
Prayer. 

I.      JOHN   IV.  35. 

O  liord  God,  who  givest  us  the  promise  of  food  for  our  bodies,  and 
makeat  the  aeed  aown  to  grow  up  and  ripen  and  yield  ita  iiruita  in  its 
seaaon,  do  Thou  be  pleased  to  give  us  the  true  bread  of  life,  and  to 
bless  and  ripen  in  us  the  seed  sovni  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  etemaL     Give    us,  we  besseeh 
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Thee,  tetrae  bread  of  UfctTliy  beloved  Soi.  Maywecfw 
Him,  and  ever  be  filled.  May  we  feed  apoa  Him  by  failb,  leeeifiuginto 
our  hearts  Hia  mMt  precioaabody  and  blood,  even  tbe  Tirtoe  of  Hia  aacri- 
fioa  whkh  alone  deanaeth  from  all  sin.  May  we  deave  unto  Him*  and 
growinU>Him,that  wemaybeooe  with  HimandHewithoa.  Risen  ia 
iiaah»,wepmy  Thee,theaeed  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Make  aa  to  i^eririi 
every  good  leeelntion  which  He  aagfeate  to  aa,  and  dread  the  gnat  an  fd 
grieving  Him.  Save  ua  from  herdnfaB  of  heart  which  will  not  tiiaan  to 
Him  ;  from  caialeeBneai  and  lightnem  of  heart  whidi  forgeta  Him ;  from 
woridlinem  and  over  mnch  baciiieflB,  which  oaree  for  and  loveaother  tfaingi 
more.  Bleas  Thy  apiritaal  worka  even  aa  Thy  natnial  worfca,  and  gather 
in  Thy  oora  into  Thy  gamer  to  Thy  gioiy  and  onr  Mlvation,  tfarao^  Je> 
ana  Chriat  oar  Lord. 

II.      EVENING. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  given  as  Thy  sammefs  son  to  gladden  aa  with  Ida 
light,  and  to  ripen  the  frolts  of  the  earth  for  oar  sapport,  and  who  biddeat 
him  to  set  when  his  worlt  is  done,  that  he  may  rise  again  to-morrow,  give 
Thy  blessing  to  os  Thy  servants,  that  the  lesson  of  the  works  of  Thy 
hand,  may  be  learnt-  by  us  Thy  livinc  works,  and  that  we  may  ron  our 
course  like  the  son  that  is  now  gone  from  us. 

Iiet  us  rise  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  being  ever  busy  and  zealoos  in 
doing  Thy  will.  Let  our  light  diine  before  men,  that  they  may  glorify 
Thee  our  Heavenly  Father.  Let  us  us  do  good  all  our  days,  and  Iw  uae- 
fill  to  and  comfort  others.  And  let  us  finish  our  course  in  faith,  that  w« 
too  may  rise  again  to  a  course  which  shall  never  end,  through  the  only 
merits  of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord. 

III. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  teach  us  to  mark  the  flight  of  time,  and 
learn  firom  the  course  of  the  natural  seasons  to  take  a  lesson  for  the  benefit 
of  onr  own  souls. 

The  summer  is  nearly  ended,  and  if  Thou  seest  fit  to  deprive  us  of  our 
time  of  harvest,  or  if  we  have  neglected  to  do  our  part  towards  raising 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  our  sustenance,  then  we  can  no  more  make  good 
our  neglect,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  that  we  had  been  wiser.  O 
Lord,  our  lives  are  fast  running  away,  like  the  natural  year ;  we  have  re- 
ceived Thy  good  gifts,  the  sun  and  the  rain  of  Thy  grace,  that  we  should 
bring  ibrth  spiritual  fiitits.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  harvest ;  now  mayat 
Thou  come  to  see  whether  or  no  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  in  us  is 
bringing  ferth  fniit  in  its  seaaon. 

fivery  day,  O  Lord,  mayst  Thou  expect  to  find  finit  in  us ;  oar  spirit- 
Qsl  harveat  shoold  be  ever  ready  for  the  sickle.  Yet  how  many  day* 
hast  Thou  come  seeking  fruit  in  us,  and  finding  none.  How  many  daya 
have  we  spent  in  sin,  or  in  that  which  Thou  callest  sin,  though  we  dean 
it  innocent,  in  foUowhig  our  own  ways,  and  oar  own  pleasures,  and  neither 
working  nor  enjoymg  to  Thy  i^ory,  because  we  thought  not  of  Thee,  nor 
of  Thy  beloved  Son. 

So,  in  one  aense,  O  Lord,  the  aummer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
One  aommer,  many  sommera  have  been  ao  endedy— many  times  when  wa 
might  have  hi<oa^  forth  firoit  and  did  not  :-Hiiany  birthdaya  have  ra* 
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tnintd  to  us,  and  yet  have  not  foond  «■  dmiw  Thee,  altbovgh  we 
nearer  to  death  and  judgment. 

Yet  not  for  nothing,  O  Lord,  does  any  man  grieve  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
and  tarn  away  from  Thy  loving  call.  Refuting  Thy  strength,  we  become 
weaker  ;  refusing  to  live  by  faith,  heavenly  things  become  darker  to  na ; 
despising  Thy  long  snfTering,  our  hearts  become  harder ;  we  are  not  what 
we  once  were  ;  we  are  stained  with  many  fresh  sins,  encumbered  with 
many  infirmities ;  we  have  built  again  the  things  which  Christ  destroyed  ; 
and  next  year  we  shall  not  be  what  we  are  now,  but  harder ;  and  Thon 
hast  said,  theie  is  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  renewed  unto 
repentance. 

O  Lord,  save  us  from  this  dreadful  state,  a  state  of  condemnation  even 
before  the  judgment.  O  Lord,  yet  once  more  we  pray  Thee  to  deliver  na 
for  Thy  Son's  sake,  whose  name  we  bear,  and  by  whose  blood  we  are 
redeemed,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Cleanse  our  hearts  from  their  manifold 
sins.  Give  strength  to  our  feeble  purposes.  Deliver  us  from  the^nalice 
of  our  enemy,  to  whom  we  have  betrayed  ourselves.  Deliver  us  from  sin 
which  cannot  be  repented  of;  from  the  last  hardness  of  heart,  to  be  melt- 
ed only  by  Thy  judgments  when  the  time  of  mercy  is  over.  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  warn  Thy  disciples  when  They  failed  to  wateh 
with  Thee,  that  they  should  watch  and  pray,  lest  they  entered  into  temp- 
taticm,  grant  ns  the  help  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  those  things  which 
Thou  commandest  ns.  Help  us  to  watch,  and  help  us  to  pray.  Keep 
alive  in  us  the  resolutions  which  fade  so  quickly.  Call  to  prayer  the  mur- 
muring heart  that  tries  to  escape  from  Thy  service,  and  when  we  kneel 
down  and  our  lips  utter  words  of  prayer,  do  Thou  then  restrain  our  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  fix  our  whole  soul  and  i^irit  in  one  earnest  sense  of 
our  own  perishing  condition  and  of  Thine  almighty  and  ever-present  love 
to  us.  And  now,  O  Lord,  the  words  which  we  have  spoken,  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  by  tbem  ;  let  not  our  lips  have  prayed  and  our  hearts  be 
silent.  Forgive  the  unworthiness  of  all  our  service,  and  cleanse  us  from 
the  sin  which  cleaves  to  us  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  Thy  most  precious 
blood,  and  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  And  O  God  most  holy,  re- 
ceive our  prayers  in  the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

IV. 
»<  O  pny  hi  the  peace  ef  JsmMlem,  they  sliaJl  proiper  thet  Isve  tb«e  ** 

PftAUl  CXZII. 

O  Lord,  who  by  Thy  Holy  Apostle  hast  commanded  ns  to  make 
pnyera  and  intercessions  for  all  men,  we  implore  Thy  Ueaaag,  more  eqie- 
oially  upon  thia  our  country,  upon  its  government,  and  upon  its  people. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  our  rulers,  with  the  Queen,  and  all  who 
are  in  authority  under  her.  Grant  that  they  may  govern  in  Thy  faith 
and  fear,  striving  to  put  down  all  evil,  and  to  encourage  and  support  all 
that  is  good.  Give  Thy  Spirit  of  wisdom  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  laws  for  us.  Grant  that  they  may  understand  and  leel  how  great  a 
woik  Then  hast  given  them  to  do ;  that  they  may  not  do  it  lightly  or  fool- 
ishly, or  from  sny  evil  passion,  or  in  ignorance,  but  gravely,  soberly,  and 
with  a  godly  spirit,  enacting  always  things  just,  and  thingi  wise,  and 
things  meiriful,  to  the  putting  away  of  all  wrong  and  oppression,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  tne  weUara  of  Thy  people.    Giro  to  ns  and  all 
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this  nation  a  ■pirit  of  dotifbl  obedience  to  the  lawe,  not  only  for  wrath 
bttt  also  for  conscience  sake.  Teach  ua  to  nmember  Thy  ApoMle's 
charge,  to  render  to  all  their  daee,  tiitnite  to  whom  tribnte  is  doe,  custom 
to  whom  cuatom,  not  defrauding  or  aufiering  to  deiiand  those  who  in  the 
reoeiTing  of  cnatom  and  tribute  are  Thy  ministera,  attending  continnBUy 
upon  this  very  thing. 

Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord !  Preaerre  both  oa  and  onr  govern* 
ment  from  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition  and  pride,  and  teodi  ua  to  vnJue, 
nnd  to  labour  with  all  sincerity  to  preserve  peace  with  all  nations,  not 
induing  in  taunta  and  railings  against  other  people,  but  showing  forth  n 
spirit  of  meekneaa,  as  becomes  those  who  call  themselves  Christ's  servmnts. 
Save  ua  from  all  those  national  ains  which  expose  us  most  justly  to  Thy 
heavy  judgments.  From  unbelief  and  profaneness,  from  injustice  and  op> 
pression,  from  hardness  of  heart  and  neglect  of  the  poor,  from  a  careloa 
and  worldly  spirit,  working  and  enjojring  vnth  no  thought  of  Thee,  from 
these  §nd  all  other  sins,  be  Thou  pleased  to  preserve  us,  and  give  us  etith. 
one  for  himself  a  holy  watchfulness,  that  we  may  not  by  our  sins  add  to 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  our  country,  but  may  atrive  to  keep  onraelves 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  to  bring  down  Thy  blessing  npon 
ourselves  and  all  who  belong  to  na. 

Theae  thinga  and  all  else  which  may  be  good  for  oar  temporal  and 
for  our  apiritual  welfore,  we  humbly  bes^ch  Thee  to  grant  in  the  name 
and  for  the  aake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jeans  Christ  our  Lord. 


(B.) 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  select  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects which  Dr.  Arnold  chose  for  exercises  at  Rugbv,  both  as 
an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the  Chapter 
on  his  school  life ;  and  also  because,  at  least  to  those  who  knew 
him,  they  would  suffgest,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  thing  which 
could  be  given,  his  favourite  images  and  trains  of  thought  They 
were  of  course  varied  with  translations  from  the  authors  he  most 
admired,  and  he  used  from  time  to  time  to  give  criticisms  on 
different  books  and  poems.  Many  of  the  subjects,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  capable  of  various  applications,  which  he  used  to  indi- 
cate to  the  boys  when  he  set  the  subjects.  The  subjects  of  the 
last  half-year  of  his  life  have  been  given  entire,  and  those  who 
have  read  the  account  of  that  period  will  trace  the  connection 
of  many  of  them  with  some  of  the  thoughts  then  uppermost  in 
his  mind. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  PROSE  EXERCISES. 

1.  The  diflerence  between  advantagea  and  merits. 
3.  On  the  excellences  of  Translation,  and  some  of  its  difficnltieB. 
3.  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning, 
Alaa !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  ms  mourning. 


4.  Convenation  between  Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Watt,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

5.  How  Ult  the  dnmatic  faculty  is  compatible  with  the  love  of  truth. 

6.  The  principal  events  and  men  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  a.  d.  1600. 

7.  The  ideal  is  superior  to  the  real. 

8.  The  good  and  evil  which  resulted  from  the  seven  yean^  war. 

9.  Cogitamns  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  ex  pmceptis,  agimns  e 
consnetudine.  (Bacon.) 

10.  Magnus  esse  debet  historiam  legentibus  fructus,  superioris  evi 
calamitates  cum  hie  noetrA  hnmanitate  et  tranquillttate  conferentlbus. 

11.  Parum  valet  remm  ipaarum  scientia,  nisi  accedat  ingenii  vigor, 
qu8B  informem  molem  in  veram  doctrinam  eflingat. 

12.  Heniicns  Jenkyns,  jam  eztremt  senectute,  que  in  tam  longA  vitft 
memorii  digniasima  viderit,  nepotibus  enarrat. 

13.  Air  bene  constitutum  sit  debitoris  non  bona  tantum,  sod  etiam 
corpus  creditori  esse  obnozium. 

14.  Franco-Gallorum  exereitus,  devictft  inferiori  ^gypto,  superiorem 
et  nrbem  Thebaa  ingreditur. 

15.  De  sBculo,  quo  Eaaias  vaticinia  sua  edidit. 

16.  Diveni  nuntii  a  Novoburiensi  pnelio  Londiiram  et  Oxoniam  per- 
venientes. 

17.  Ozonis  descriptio,  qnalem  redivivus  describeret  Herodotus. 
(Greek.) 

18.  QuoB  in  quascnnqne  regiones  peiegrinantibus  prtBcipn^  notanda. 

19.  Alexander  Babylonem  ingreditur,  neque  ita  multd  post  morbo 
correptus,  inter  summom  snorum  fletnm  et  dolorem  animum  exptrat. 

30.  Africa  provincia,  postqnam  Romania  subjects  esset,  quas  potisBi- 
roum  vices  usque  ad  banc  etatem  snbierit. 

21.  Non  ea  est  vitn  nostne  ratio  ut  eciamus  omnia,  neque  ut  de  om- 
nibus inoerti  dubitemos ;  sed  ut  neque  scientes  plan^,  neque  ignorantes, 
probabili  cauaft  moti  credamus. 

22.  Definiantur  voces  quee  sequuntur,  ri  r(ftio¥j  rd  viXov,  UxXticla,  fides : 
necnon,voces  Anglicej — '* revolution,"  "philosophy,"  "art,"  "reUgion," 
"duty,"  "romantic,"  "sublime,"  "pretty." 

23.  Judaus  qnidam  Athenas  devectus  Socrati  de  republic^  et  puero- 
rnm  institutione  diqratanti  forte  auditorem  ae  et  interrogatorem  pmbet. 

24.  De  veris  lerum  miiacnlis. 

25.  De  primaviB  animalibus  et  terra  higus  mirandis  vicibus. 

26.  Euiopam  per  aatatem  anni  1815  dicnmvectus,  quem  rerun  atat- 
um  apud  singulos  populoa  offendisset. 

27.  Descriptio  monasteru,  qua  ait  aingulanim  domi  partium  diatiibn- 
tio,  qualemque  ibi  vitam  degant  monachi. 

28.  De  celeberrimis  qua  in  omni  memoriA  scripta  sunt  legibns. 

29.  Calendarium  naturale. 

30.  Ea  demum  vera  est  volnptas  qua  non  tam  ape  delectat,  quam 
recordatione  prateritA— (" Look  not  on  pleasures  as  th^  eome, but  go") 

8DBJECT8    FOR  VEB8E. 

1.  Pendent  opera  intermpta. 

2.  Venna  aadem  qua  Libitto. 

3.  Prytanenm. 
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4.  Byxantiiilun  me  Romanun  Imperiom  inter  dotm  Eotoimb  rapiib- 

licas  8olam  antiquitatiB  monumentum  sapentes  manet. 

5.  Africa,  bonanun  artinm,  nutriz,  muic  barbarie  premitnr. 

7.  Mediterranai  Aais  campi. 

8.  Richard!  Cromwellii  in  Senata  reditaa. 

9.  Vulgo  ferunt  beauw  a«e  nuptiaa,  qoaa  ad  iilimunat ;  inleriaa,  qqi- 
bna  irrorant  nabea. 

10.  The  Land'a  End. 

11.  Supremi  froctaa  anni. 
13.  8iccitate  laborant  agii. 

13.  Featom  onmtum  Animanim,  aive  Diaa  in  memoiiam  ChriatiaBo- 
mm  defunctonun  celebratua. 

14.  Nadf  i^iviktn. 

15.  Epicuras  echolam  in  hortulo  aoo  inatitait. 

16.  Polycarpi  Martyrium.  * 

17.  Magna  eat  fimemm  religio. 

18.  Oculia  capto  mena  tamcn  intna  viget. 

19.  Chriatianua,  tmjecto  flumine,  ob  pericola  yrim  felidfer  mpemca, 
gratee  agir.     (Pilgrim's  Progreas.) 

20.  (The  Seven  Sleepeia.)    De  aepicm  ilUa  paeria  qni  com  per  cLxia, 
annoa  dormiiawnt,  tarn  autem  miracolo  ezpergefocti  aont. 

*  21.  Doodecim  vaitnrea  a  Romuio  viae. 

23.  Ulywrnes  in  ipao  morUa  limine  cnm  matria  nmbrl  colloqnit&r. 
S3.  DemoaihenisBoprema&ta. 

24.  Faati  Chriatiani. 

35.  Adventoa  DoDiiDi  qnalia  ab  eoclea4  aingttlia  amiiB  ealebiatv. 

26.  Urbia  Roma  viciantudinea. 

27.  Hortua  Anglicoa. 

28.  Proapectabat  paldMrrimura  ainum,  anteqaam  Veaavina  mona  ar- 
deacena  &ciem  loci  verteret.    Tac.  Ann.  ir.  67. 

29.  Paatorea  duo,  hie  mare  ille  dnlcia  aqn«  flamina  altemia  verafbaa 
landant. 

30.  Ne  plua  ultra. 

PKOSE  SUaiBCTS,  FBOM   FEBRUARY  TO  JUNB,   1843. 

1.  De  fianore  et  de  legibaa  foenebriboa. 

2.  Duo  viatoree,  ab  ipao  fonte  profecti,  Rhodani  cnraom  animi  caoat 
oaque  ad  mare  exploiant. 

S.  Qaia  reram  fberit  atatoa  cirea  amram  post  Chriatom  aezcenteaimam. 

4.  "Nunc  dimittia:"  (Chriatianoa,  ipaia,  Apoatolia  eqaalia,jam  ad 
ceoteaimnm  annum  provectna,  gratea  Deo  agit  ob  fidem  per  univeiaom 
fer^  terraram  orbem  penrulgatam.) 

5.  John,  zvi.  93.  *'  If  I  had  not  come  and  apoken  unto  them,  they 
had  not  had  ain ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  ain."  (En^^iah 
Proae.) 

6.  De  aectia  Judaoorom,  Phariaeia,  SadducaBia,  et  Eaaeaibna ;  necnon 
de  Pnblicania  et  quoa  vocant  Jadaixantibua  aive  Chiiatiania  Jndaiamnm 
afiectantibua. 

7.  N€iaT€p(^09vi  rots  i^tyotf  dyrtXIyci  h  Op«afi^«ftX0C.     (Giaak.) 

8.  Qointua  Varna  cum  legionibua  in  Gennanit  oceidioiia 
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9.  Caiiis  Ti^atiw  TeMa  a  BiitiBiiiA  Ciocnnis  btteris,  (E^  ad  Dhr. 
lib.  vii.)  mpondet. 

10.  De  TitA  el  moribas  Soluuai  Mamadi. 

11.  De  seditione  inter  AthenienaeB  qa&  qaadringenti  illi  viri  lampab* 
licam  invaaemnt. 

13.  Maoedonam  et  RosBoram  repia  inter  sa  compamntur. 
13.   Qosritar  qa»  ait  pbiloBophia  et  quam  ob  cauram  ei  a  pluribns  in- 
▼ideatar. 

▼ER8B  SUBJECTS  FROM  FSBRUART  TO  JUNE,   1842. 

1.  Abydos  a  Philippo  ezpugnata. 

2.  Gray'a  Hymn  to  AdTeraity. 

3.  Sophoniaba. 

4.  Fodine  meicenaiii  aabito  terra  lapau  pcBiie  obroti  poat  loogimi  at 
graTifldmam  vits  discrimen  tandem  ad  lacem  proferantar. 

5.  Hannibal  Itaiiam  reliqait. 

6.  Novi  Ulyasis  errorea— columnc  Hercalia,  Iberia,  Oceanus. 

7.  Scipio  Africanna  in  cellA  Jovia  aecam  meditatar. 

8.  Tranalation  from  Cowper'a  Taak,  Book  IV. 

9.  Kebama  poculam  immortalitatia  impina  arripit. 

10.  Tranaiationfrom  Pope'a  Third  Moral  Epistle. 

11.  Promethena  Liberataa. 
19.  Fortnna. 

13.  Haleyonea. 

14.  Pntana  in  Monte  Zion  defoaaaa  vivaa  aqnarnm  venaa  in  laoem 
aperit,  (in  allnaion  to  an  Arteaian  well  lately  annk  in  the  dry  rock  of  Je- 
maalen.) 

15.  Porda,  Catonia  Filia,  Brnti  Uxor. 

16.  Domaa  ultima. 


(C.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TRAVELLING  JOURNALS. 

It  will  have  been  already  gathered  from  Dr.  Araold'a  letters, 
bow  great  a  pleasure  he  took  in  travelling.  It  was  in  fact,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  his  domestic  life  can  be  so  considered,  his  chief 
recreation,  combining,  as  it  did,  opportunities  for  following  out 
his  deliffht  in  history  with  his  love  of  external  nature,  both  m  its 
poeticaland  scientinc  aspect.  In  works  of  art  he  took  but  little 
interest,  and  any  extended  researches  in  physical  science  were 
precluded  by  want  of  time,  whilst  from  natural  history  he  had 
an  instinctive,  but  characteristic  shrinking.  *^  The  whole  sub- 
[ect,"  he  said,  '^  of  the  brute  creation  is  to  me  one  of  such  pain- 
ul  mystery  that  I  dare  not  approach  it"  But  geography  and 
geology  in  all  their  forms — plants  and  flowers,  not  from  any  bo-> 
taoicsJ  ioteresii  but  for  their  own  takes, — beauty  of  architecUir« 
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•ad  offlceaery, — had  an  attraetkni  for  him,  which  it  ia  diffienlt 

adeqaatelv  to  express;  and  when  to  these  were  added  the  aaso- 
ciations  or  great  historical  events,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how 
enthusiastic  was  his  delight  in  his  short  summer  tours,  and 
how  essential  a  part  of  hie  life  they  became,  whether  in  present 
enjoyment,  or  past  recollection. 

It  was  his  practice  when  travelling^  to  keep  very  minute 
journals,  which,  as  his  tours  were,  partly  Irom  necessity  and  part- 
ly from  choice,  extremely  rapid,  he  wrote  always  on  the  spot,  or 
immediately  ailer,  and  often  whilst  actually  in  the  act  of  Uravel- 
ling.  And  being  addressed  throughout  to  his  absent  wife  or  chil- 
dren^ as  the  case  might  be,  thev  partake  partly  of  the  character  of 
a  private  diary,  or  of  private  letters,  but  rather  of  conversation, 
•uch  as  he  would  have  held  with  those  whom  he  was  addreaa- 
ing,  had  they  been  actually  with  him. 

h  is  obvious  that  no  selections  n*om  journals  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  whole  of  which  they 
are  fragments, — of  the  domestic  playfulness, — the  humorous  de- 
tail%  in  verse  or  prose,  of  travellmg  adventures, — the  very  jolta 
of  the  carriage,  and  difficulties  of  the  road, — the  rapid  sketches 
of  the  mere  geographical  outline  of  the  country, — the  succession 
of  historical  associations, — the  love,  brought  out  more  strongly 
by  absence,  for  his  own  church  and  country, — the  strain  of  de- 
vout thought  and  prayer  pervading  the  whole, — which  when 
taken  altogether,  give  a  more  living  image  of  the  man  himscd^ 
than  any  thing  else  which  he  has  left.  But  to  publish  the  whole 
of  any  one  of  the  many  volumes  through  which  these  journals 
extend,  was  for  many  reasons  impo8BU>le,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  thought  desirable  to  select,  in  the  following  extracts,  such 
passages  as  contained  matters  of  the  most  general  interest,  with 
so  much  of  the  ordinary  context  as  might  serve  to  obviate  the 
abruptness  of  their  introduction,  and  in  3ie  hope  that  due  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  the  difference  in  their  character,  as  they 
are  read,  thus  torn  from  their  natural  place,  instead  of  appear- 
ing in  the  general  course  of  his  thoughts  and  observations,  as 
they  were  suggested  by  the  various  scenes  and  objects  through 
which  he  was  passing. 

I.     TOUB   IN  THE  NORTH   OF  ITALY,  1825. 

ChiaTtuo,  Jolj  3,  l&U, 

I.  I  can  now  undentand  what  Signer  A said  of  the  nakedoen 

<^  the  country  between  Hoanslow  and  Laleham,  as  all  the  plains  here 
are  covered  with  frnit  trees,  and  the  vUlagea,  however  filthy  within,  are 
generally  picturesque  either  from  aitaation,  or  from  the  character  of  their 
bttildingB,  and  their  lively  white.  The  architecture  of  the  chorches, 
however,  is  qnite  bad,  and  certainly  their  villagea  bear  no  more  eom- 
parison  with  those  of  Northamptonshire,  than  St.  Giles's  does  with 
Waterloo  Plsoe.    There  are  more  mins  here  than  I  expected,  miasil 
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towen»  I  mean,  of  modeni  date,  which  an  fiaqaent  in  the  towna  and 
villages.  The  coontenancea  of  the  people  are  fine,  but  we  lee  no  gentle- 
men anywhere,  or  elae  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  lost  altogether,  except 
with  the  court  and  the  high  nobility.  In  the  valley  of  Aosta,  through 
which  we  were  travelling  all  yesterday,  the  whole  land,  I  hear,  is  poe- 
sesaed  by  the  peasants,  and  there  are  no  great  proprietors  at  all.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  there  is  a  good  in  this,  as  well  as  an  evil,  and  that  our 
state  of  society  is  not  so  immensely  superior  as  we  flatter  ourselves.  I 
know  that  our  higher  classes  are  immensely  superior  to  any  one  here  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  our  system  produces  a  greater  amount  of  happiness, 
or  saves  more  misery  than  theirs ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if 
their  dreadful  superstition  were  exchanged  for  the  Gospel,  their  division 
of  society  would  more  tend  to  the  general  good,  than  ours.  Their  su- 
perstition is  indeed  most  shocking,  and  yet  with  some  points  in  which 
we  should  do  weU  to  imitate  them.  I  like  the  simple  crosses  and  oiato- 
ries  by  the  road  side,  and  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  one  often  sees 
quoted  upon  them ;  but  they  are  profaned  by  such  a  predominance  of 
idolatry  to  the  Virgin,  and  of  falsehood  and  folly  about  the  Saints,  that 
no  man  can  tell  what  portion  of  the  water  of  life  ia  still  retained  for 
those  who  drink  it  so  corrupted.  I  want  more  than  ever  to  see  and  talk 
vnth  some  of  their  priests,  who  are  both  honest  and  sensible,  if,  indeed, 
any  man  can  be  so,  and  yet  belong  to  a  system  so  abominable. 

Jolj  35,  laasw 

3.  On  the  cliff  above  the  Lake  of  Coroo.  We  are  on  a  mule  track 
that  goes  from  Como  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  as  the 
mountains  go  sheer  down  into  the  water,  the  mule  track  is  obliged  to  be 
cut  out  of  their  sides,  like  a  terrace,  half  way  between  their  summits 
and  their  feet.  They  are  covered  with  wood,  all  chesmut,  from  top  to 
bottom,  except  where  patches  have  been  found  level  enough  for  houses  to 
stand  on,  and  vines  to  grow  ;  but  just  where  we  are  it  is  quite  lonely  ; 
I  look  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and  down  to  the  blue  lake,  the  one  just  above 
me,  and  the  other  just  below  me,  and  see  both  through  the  thick  branches 
of  the  chestnuts.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  white  sails, 
are  enlivening  the  lake,  and  about  half  a  mile  on  my  right,  the  rock  is 
too  steep  for  any  thing  to  grow  on  it,  and  goes  down  a  bare  clifiT.  A 
little  beyond,  I  see  some  terraces  and  vines,  and  bright  white  houses,  and 
further  still,  there  is  a  little  low  point,  running  out  into  the  lake,  which 
just  affords  room  for  a  village,  close  on  the  Water's  edge,  and  a  white 
church  tower  rising  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  opposite  shor?  is  just  the 
same,  villages  and  mountains,  and  trees  and  vines,  all  one  perfect  loveli- 
ness. I  have  found  plenty  of  the  red  cyclamen,  whose  perfume  is  ex- 
quisite. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  We  have  made  our  way  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  bathe,  and  are  now  sitting  on  a  stone  to  cool.  No 
words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  all  the  scenery  ;  we  stopped  at  a  walk 
at  a  spot,  where  a  stream  descended  in  a  green  deep  dell  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  succession  of  &lls  ;  the  deli  so  deep,  that  the  sun  could  not 
reach  the  water,  which  lay  every  now  and  then  resting  in  deep  rocky 
pools,  so  beautifully  clear,  that  nothing  but  strong  prudence  prevented  us 
from  bathing  in  them ;  the  banka  of  the  dell,  all  turf,  and  magnificent 
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▼uM  with  Meks,  mad  the  broad  kke  bright  in  Ae  miMhirt 
■tretched  oat  before  no. 


II.   TOUR  TO  ROME  TB ROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

Pferia,  Much,  lflS7. 

1.  In  church  to-day » there  waa  a  prayer  read  for  the  kiag  and  royal 
fomily  of  France,  but  they  were  prayed  for  aimply  in  their  perMmal  car 
pacity,  and  not  aa  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation,  nor  waa  there  any  pnyer 
for  the  French  people.  St.  Paul's  exhortation  is  to  prey,  not  for  kingii. 
and  tkeir  families,  but  for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  autkariiy,  **  that 
we  may  lead  a  peaoeabie  lifo  in  all  godlineas  and  honesty/'  80  for  ever 
is  this  most  pure  conmiand  oormpted  by  servility  and  ooutUneas. 

Jolgaj,  April  6, 18B7. 

2.  Sens  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  two  very  beautiful  painted  109 
windows  in  the  transepts,  and  a  monument  of  the  Dauphin,  fother  to  the 
present  king,  which  is  much  spoken  of.  Here  the  cheating  of  the  black- 
smiths  went  on  in  full  perfection,  and  is  really  a  very  great  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  France.  The  moment  we  stop  anywhere, 
out  comes  a  fellow  with  his  leathern  apron,  and  goes  poking  and  prying 
about  the  carriage,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  job  to  do  ;  and  they  all  do 
their  work  so  ill,  that  they  generally  never  fail  to  find  something  left  for 
them  by  their  predecessore'  clumsiness.  Again  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  total  absence  of  all  gentlemen,  and  of  all  persons  of  the  education 
and  feelings  of  gentlemen.  I  am  sfraid  that  the  bulk  of  the  peof^e  are 
sadly  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  and  then  liberty  and  equality  are  bat 
evils.  A  tittle  less  aristocracy  in  our  country,  and  a  little  more  here, 
would  seem  a  desirable  improvement ;  there  seem  great  elements  of  good 
amongst  the  people  here, — great  courtesy  and  kindness,  with  all  their 
cheating  and  nnreasonabienesB.  May  He,  who  only  can,  turn  the  hearts 
of  this  people,  and  of  all  other  people  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Himself  in  His  Son,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Englishman  or  Frenchman, 
any  more  than  Jew  or  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all !  And  may 
He  keep  alive  in  me  the  Bpiiii  of  charity,  to  judge  fovourably  and  fe^ 
kindly  towards  those  amongst  whom  I  am  travelling ;  inasmuch  as  Christ 
died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  they  too  call  themselves  after  His 
Dame. 

Approaeb  to  Rome,  April,  iaB7. 

3.  When  we  turned  the  summit  and  opened  on  the  view  of  the  other 
side,  it  might  be  called  the  fint  approach  to  Rome.  At  the  distance  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  see  the  town,  and 
besides  the  distance  was  hazy  ;  but  we  were  looking  on  the  scene  of  iba 
Roman  History ;  we  were  standing  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  frame  of 
the  great  picture,  and,  though  the  features  of  it  were  not  to  be  traced 
distinctly,  yet  we  had  the  consdoosneas  that  there  they  were  before  ua. 
Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the  Mediterranesn  ;  the  Albsn  hills,  I  (hink,  ia 
the  remote  distance,  and  just  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  Soracie,  an  outlier 
of  the  Apenninea,  which  has  got  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
atands  out  by  itself  most  magnificently.  Close  under  us  in  front,  waa 
Iha  Ciminian  Lake,  the  crater  of  an  extaiet  volcano,  sorroondiad,  as  they 
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jlH  are,  with  their  basin  of  wooded  hills,  and  lying  like  a  beantiiiii  minor 
stretched  oat  before  us.  Then  there  was  die  grand  beauty  of  Italian 
Kenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  mountain 
outline,  and  the  towns  perched  up  on  the  mountain  summits,  and  this 
now  seen  under  a  mottled  sky  which  threw  an  ever  varying  shadow  and 
tight  over  the  valley  beneath,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the  young  spring. 
We  descended  along  one  of  the  rims  of  this  lake  to  RoncigUone,  and 
from  thence,  still  descending  on  the  whole,  to  Monterossi.  Here  the 
fiunous  Campagna  begins,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
tracts  of  country  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat,  except 
between  Rome  and  the  sea ;  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath  country — 
ridges  of  hills  with  intermediate  valleys,  and  the  road  often  running 
between  high  steep  banks,  and  sometimes  crossing  sluggish  streams  sunk 
in  a  deep  bed.  All  these  banks  were  overgrown  with  the  broom,  now  in 
fiiU  flower ;  and  the  same  plant  was  luxuriant  every  where.  There 
seemed  no  apparent  reason  why  the  country  should  be  so  desolate  ;  the 
grass  was  growing  richly  every  where,  there  was  no  man^  any  where 
visible,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  any  of  our  chalk  downs  in 
England.  But  it  is  a  wide  wilderness  ;  no  villages,  scarcely  any  houses, 
and  here  and  there  a  lonely  ruin  of  a  single  square  tower,  which  I  sup- 
pose used  to  serve  as  strongholds  for  men  and  cattle  in  the  plundering 
waifare  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  after  crowning  the  top  of  one  of 
these  lines  of  hills,  a  little  on  the  Roman  side  of  Baccano,  at  five  min- 
3tes  after  six,  according  to  my  watch,  that  we  had  the  first  view  of  Rome 
Itaeld  I  expected  to  see  St.  Peter's  rising  above  the  line  of  the  horizon 
as  Yoik  Minster  does,  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  within  the  horizon,  and 
so  was  much  less  conspicuous,  and,  only  a  part  of  the  dome  being  visible 
fix>m  the  nature  of  the  jground,  it  looked  mean  and  stumpy.  Nothing 
else  marked  the  site  of  the  city,  but  the  trees  of  the  gardens  about  it, 
funk  by  the  distance  into  one  dark  mass,  and  the  number  of  white  villas, 
specking  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some  little  distance  above 
the  town,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing.  But  the  whole  scene  that  burst 
upon  our  view,  when  taken  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  interesting.  Full 
in  front  rose  the  Alban  hills,  the  white  viUas  on  their  sides  distinctly 
visible  even  at  that  distance,  which  was  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the 
left  were  the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  distinctly  to  be  seen  on  the 
summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and  nearest  points  of  the 
cliain.  On  the  right  and  all  before  us  lay  the  Campagna,  whose  perfectly 
level  outline  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  more 
80.  It  began  now  to  get  dark,  and,  as  there  is  hardly  any  twilight,  it 
was  dark  soon  after  we  left  La'Storta,  the  last  poet  before  you  enter 
Home.  The  air  blew  fresh  and  cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  over 
ihe  remaining  part  of  the  Campagna  till  we  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  and  crossed  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  About  two  miles  fiir- 
ther  on  we  reached  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  entered  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo. 

Home,  April,  1887. 

4 After  dinner  Buneen  called  for  us  in  his  carriage 

and  took  us  to  his  house  first  on  the  Cupitol,  the  diflerent  windows  of 
which  command  the  diflerent  views  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  Never 
«hall  I  forget  the  view  of  the  former ;  we  looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and 
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just  oppoata  were  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  with  the  rains  of  the- 
palace  of  the  Ceaare  on  the  one,  and  hoiiaes  intennized  with  gaidena  oo 
the  other.  The  maaa  of  the  ColoflBenm  roee  beyond  the  Forum,  and,  be* 
yond  all,  the  wide  plain  of  die  Campagna  to  die  eea.  On  the  left  roae 
the  Alban  hilla  bright  in  the  setting  son,  which  played  foil  npon  Fraseati 
and  Albano,  and  the  trees  which  edge  the  lake  ;  and  forther  away  in  die 
distance,  it  lit  np  the  old  town  of  Lavicnm.  Then  we  descended  into 
the  Fomm,  the  light  &st  fading  away  and  throwing  a  kindred  soberness 
over  the  scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen  from  rubbish  at  least  fifteen 
feet,  so  that  no  wonder  that  the  hills  look  lower  than  they  used  to  do,  having 
been  never  very  considerable  at  the  first.  '  There  it  waS/— one  scene  of 
desolation,  from  die  massy  foundation-stones  of  the  Capitoline  Temple, 
which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  the  fifth  century.  What  the 
fivgments  of  pillare  belonged  to,  pezhaps.we  never  can  know  ;  bnt  that  I 
diink  matters  litUe.  I  care  not  whether  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
or  the  Basilica  Julia,  but  one  knows  that  one  is  on  the  ground  of  tlw 
Forum,  under  the  Capitol,  the  place  where  the  tribes  assembled,  and  the 
orators  spoke ;  the  scene,  in  short,  of  all  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
Roman  people.  We  passed  on  to  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Amongst  the  re- 
Heis,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man  bearing  the  golden  candlestick  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  spoUs  of  die  triumph.  Yet  He  who 
abandoned  His  visible  and  local  Temple  to  the  hands  of  the  heathen  for 
die  sins  of  His  nominal  worshippers,  has  taken  to  Him  I^is  great  power 
and  has  gotten  Him  glory  by  destroying  the  idols  of  Rome  as  He  had 
done  the  idols  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  golden  candlestick  bums  and  shall 
bum  with  an  everlasting  light,  while  the  enemies  of  His  holy  name,  Baby- 
lon, Rome,  or  the  carcase  of  sin  in  evenr  land,  which  the  eagles  of  his 
wrath  will  surely  find  out,  perish  for  ever  from  before  Him.  We  returned 
to  our  inn  to  dress,  and  then  went  again  to  Bunsen's  evening  party.  We 
came  home  about  eleven  ;  I  wrote  some  Joumal,  and  went  to  bed  soon 
after  twelve.  Such  was  my  first  day  in  Rome  ;  and  if  I  were  to  leave 
it  to-morrow,  I  should  think  that  one  day  was  well  worth  the  journey. 
But  you  cannot  tell  how  poor  all  the  objects  of  the  North  of  Italy  seem 
in  comparison  with  what  I  find  here :  I  do  not  mean  as  to  scenery  or  ac- 
tual beauty,  but  in  interest.  When  I  leave  Rome  I  could  willingly  sleep 
all  the  way  to  Laleham  ;  that  so  I  might  bring  home  my  recollection  of 
this  place  "  unmixed  with  baser  matter." 

May  a,  1897. 

5 After  dinner  we  started  again  in  our  carriage  to 

the  Ponte  MoUe,  about  two  miles  out  of  Rome.  All  the  way  the  road 
nms  under  a  steep  and  clifify  bank,  which  is  die  continuation  of  the  CoUis 
Hortulorum  in  Rome  itself,  and  which  turns  ofi*  at  the  Ponte  MoUe,  and 
foraos  the  boundary  of  the  Tiber  for  some  way  to  the  northward,  the  clifis, 
however,  being  succeeded  by  grass  slopes.  On  the  right  bank,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Molle,  the  road  which  we  followed  ran  south-west  towards 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Monte  Mario. 
The  Monte  Mario  is  the  highest  point  of  die  same  line  of  hills,  of  which 
the  Vatican  and  Janiculum  form  parts ;  it  is  a  line  intersected  with  many 
valleys  of  denudation,  making  several  curves,  and  as  it  were  litde  bays 
and  creeks  in  it,  like  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  behind 
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ChertMy,  whkh  coming  forward  at  St.  Anne's,  fiill  back  in  a  Teiy  imga- 
lar  line  behind  Stroud  and  Thorpe  Green,  and  then  come  forward  again 
with  a  higher  and  steeper  side  close  to  the  Thames  at  Cooper's  Hill.  The 
Monte  Mario  is  like  Cooper's  Hill,  the  highest,  boldest,  and  most  promi- 
nent pert  of  the  line  ;  it  is  about  the  height  and  steepness  too  of  Co<^r's 
Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber  jost  at  the  foot  of  it  like  the  Thames  at  Anchor- 
wick.  To  keep  ap  the  resemblance  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  at  the  top 
of  the  Monte  Mario  planted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa,  dioogh  dilapidat- 
ed, crowns  the  sommit,  as  also  at  onr  old  friend  above  E^ham.  Here 
we  stood,  on  a  most  delicioos  evening,  the  ilex  and  the  gnm  cistus  in 
great  profosion  about  ns,  the  slope  below  foil  of  olives  and  vines,  the  cy- 

gesB  over  onr  heads,  and  before  onr  eyes  all  that  one  has  ever  read  of  in 
Oman  History — ^the  course  of  the  Tiber  between  the  low  hills  that  bound 
it,  coming  down  fW>m  Fidene,  and  receiving  the  AUia  and  the  Anio ; 
beyond,  the  Apennines,  the  distant  and  higher  summits  still  quite  white 
with  snow ;  in  front  the  Alban  Hills ;  on  the  right,  the  Campagna  to  the 
sea,  and  just  beneath  us  the  whole  length  of  Rome,  ancient  and  modem-— 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum  rising  as  the  representatives  of  each— the 
Pantheon,  the  Aventine,  the  Quirind,  all  the  well-known  objects  distinctly 
laid  before  us.  One  may  safely  say  that  the  .worid  cannot  contain  many 
views  of  soch  mingled  beauty  and  interest  as  this. 

6 From  the  Aventine  we  again  visited  the  Colosseum,  which 

I  admired  most  exceedingly,  but  I  cannot  describe  its  eflect.  Then  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateran  gate,  before  which  stands  the  hi^iest  of 
the  £2gyptian  obelisks,  brought  by  Constantino  to  Rome.  Near  to  this 
church  also  is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  pretended  staircase  of  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  cased  with  wood, and  people  may  only  ascend  it  on  their 
knees,  as  I  saw  several  persons  doing.  Then  we  went  to  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  to  St.  Maria  degU  Angeli  at  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  from 

thence  I  was  deposited  again  at .     I  care  very  little  for  the  sight  of 

their  churches,  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  recollection  of  them.  St.  John 
at  the  Lateran  is,  I  think,  the  finest ;  and  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross  at 
St.  Maria  degli  Angeli  is  much  better  for  these  buildings  than  that  of  the 
Latin.  But  precious  marbles,  and  precious  stones,  and  gilding,  and  rich 
colouring,  are  to  me  like  the  kaleidoscope,  and  no  more ;  and  these 
churches  are  almost  as  inferior  to  ours,  in  my  judgment,  as  their  worship 
is  to  oure.  I  saw  these  two  lines  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  street  to-day, 
near  an  image  of  the  Virgin : 

**Chi  Tuole  in  morte  unt  (3etn  per  Pludfe, 
Onorl  in  rita  la  raa  Saota  Maore." 

I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  name  of  abhorrence  can  be  too  strong 
for  a  religion  which,  holding  the  very  bread  of  life  in  its  hands,  thus  feeds 
the  people  with  poison.  I  say  "  the  bread  of  life  f  for  in  some  things  the 
indestmctibie  virtue  of  Christ's  Gospel  breaks  through  all  their  pollutions 
of  it ;  and  I  have  seen  frequent  placards  also— but  printed  pspers,  not 
printed  on  the  walls,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  work  of  some  good  indi- 
vidual— f  Iddio  ci  vede.  Etemita."  This  is  a  sort  of  seed  scattered  by 
the  way  side,  which  certainly  woidd  not  have  been  found  in  heathen 
Rome. 

7 I  fear  thai  our  countrymen,  and  especially  our  unmar- 
ried ooontiyroen,  who  live  long  abroad,  are  not  in  the  best  possible  moral 
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■ttte,  bowevttr  moch  they  may  do  in  acimoe  and  tttenttan ; 
back  to  my  old  opinion  that  aoch  pnmnits  will  not  do  for  a  man*a  main 
boaineaB,  and  that  they  must  be  used  in  aobordination  to  a  clearly  perceived 
Christian  end,  and  looked  upon  as  of  meet  sabordinate  value,  or  else  they 
become  as  &ul  as  absolute  idleness.  In  hot,  the  house  is  spiritually 
empty,  so  long  as  the  pearl  of  great  price  Ib  not  there,  although  it  may  be 
hung  with  all  the  decorations  of  earthly  knowledge.  But,  in  saying  this, 
I  do  not  allude  to  — ,  but  to  a  class ;  I  heard  him  say  nothing  amisi* 
except  negatively ;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  civility. 
But  it  is  so  delii^tful  to  meet  with  a  man  like  Bunsen,with  whom  I  know 
that  all  is  right,  that  perhaps  the  contrast  of  those  with  whom  I  cannot  feel 
the  same  certainty  is  the  more  striking. 

8.  We  found  the  Savignys  at  home,  and  I. bad  some  oonadeiable  talk 
with  Savigny  about  the  Roman  Law,  which  was  sattsfttctory  to  me  on 
tins  account, — ^that  I  found  that  I  knew  enough  of  the  subject  to  under- 
BUnd  what  its  difficulties  were,  and  that  in  convernng  with  the  most 
profound  master  of  the  Roman  Law  in  Europe,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
examining  the  right  sources  of  infonnation.  He  thought  that  the  Tribes 
voted  upon  laws  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  fimperon*  government. 

EoiM,  May,  1887. 

9.  Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Colosseum,  Bunsen  leaving 

us  at  the  door,  to  go  home  ;  and  I  seated  myself  with ,  just  above 

the  main  entrance,  towards  the  Forum,  and  there  took  my  forewell  look 
over  Rome.  It  was  a  delicious  evening,  and  every  thing  was  looking  to 
advantage  : — the  huge  Colosseum  just  under  me, — the  tufts  of  ilex  and 
alitemus,  and  other  shrubs  that  fringe  the  ruins  every  where  in  the  lower 
parts, — while  the  outside  wall,  with  its  top  of  gigantic  stones,  lifts  itself 
high  above,  and  seems  like  a  mountain  barrier  of  bare  rock,  inclosing  a 
green  and  varied  valley. — ^I  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  an  intense 
and  mingled  feeling.  The  world  could  show  nothing  grander ;  it  was 
one  which  for  years  I  had  longed  to  see,  and  I  was  now  looking  at  it  for 
the  last  time.  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  jealous,  dearest,  if  I  confess  that 
I  could  not  take  leave  of  it  without  something  of  regret.  Even  with  yon 
and  our  darlings,  I  would  not  live  out  of  our  dear  country,  to  which  I  feel 
bound  alike  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection ;  and  to  be  here  a  vagrant, 
without  you,  is  certainly  very  far  from  happiness.  Not  for  an  instant 
would  I  prolong  my  absence  from  Laleham,  yet  still  I  feel,  at  leaving 
Rome,  very  differently  from  what  I  ever  felt  at  leaving  any  other  place 
not  more  endeared  than  this  is  by  personal  ties :  and  when  I  last  see  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  I  shall  seem  to  be  parting  from  more  than  a  mere 
town  full  of  curiosities,  where  the  eye  has  been  amused,  and  the  intellect 
gratified.  I  never  thought  to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Rome ;  but 
the  inexpressible  solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition  has  quite 
bewitched  me ;  and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the 
Forum,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  magnificent  Colosseum. 

On  the  moantain  tide,  aboT*  th«  Lake  of  Como,  (Mcood  viait,) 

May  19, 1807. 

10.  I  am  now  seated,  dearest  M ,  very  neariy  in  the  same  spot 

from  which  I  took  my  sketch  with in  1^5 ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to 

be  here  again,  for  certainly  the  steam-boat  had  given  no  adequate  impies- 
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Bion  of  the  betnties  of  this  lake»  and  I  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  it 
admiring  it  leas  than  I  did  the  last  time.  But  now,  seated  tmder  its 
chestnut  woods,  and  looking  down  upon  its  clear  water,  it  appears  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  Again  I  see  the  white  sails  specking  it,  and  the  cliff 
runoing  down  sheer  into  it,  and  the  village  of  Tomo  running  out  into  it 
on  its  little  peninsula,  and  Blevio  nearer  to  me,  and  the  houses  sometimes 
lining  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  closteriog  up  amidst  the  chestnuts. 
How  strange  to  be  sitting  twice  within  two  years  in  the  same  place,  on 
the  shores  of  an  Italian  lake,  and  to  be  twice  describing  the  selfsame 
scenery.  But  now  I  feel  to  be  taking  a  fmal  leave  of  it,  and  to  be  view- 
ing the  inexpressible  beauty  of  th«K  lake8%>r  the  last  time.  And  I  am 
fully  satisfied ; — for  their  images  will  remain  for  ever  in  my  memory,  and 
one  has  something  else  to  do  in  life  than  to  be  for  ever  running  about 
after  objects  to  delight  the  eye  or  the  intellect.  "  This  I  say,  brethren ; 
the  time  is  short ;"  and  how  much  is  to  be  done  in  that  time !  May  God, 
who  has  given  me  so  much  enjoyment,  give  me  grace  to  be  duly  active 
and  zealous  in  His  service  ;  that  I  may  make  this  relaxation  really  useful, 
and  hallow  it  as  His  gift,  through  Christ  Jesus.  May  I  not  be  idle  or 
selfish,  or  vainly  romantic ;  but  sober,  watchful,  diligent,  and  full  of  love 
to  my  brethren. 


III.      TOUR   IN   GERMAIfT. 

Jane  9, 18SB. 
1.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Aix,  and  came  on  to  Cologne.  The 
country,  which  about  ^x  is  very  pretty,  soon  degenerates  into  great 
masses  of  table  land,  divided  at  long  intervals  by  the  valley  of  the  Roer, 
in  which  is  Juliers,  or  Julich,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  that  of  the  Ernst, 
in  which  is  Bergheira.  All  this  was  dull  enough,  but  the  weather  mean- 
time was  steadying  and  settling  itself,  and  the  distances  were  getting  very 
clear,  and  at  last  our  table  land  ended  and  sank  down  into  a  plain,  and 
from  the  edge  of  it,  as  we  began  to  descend,  we  burst  upon  the  view  of 
tiie  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  city  of  Cologne,  with  all  its  towers,  the  Rhine 
itself  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles, — the  Seven  Mountains 
above  Bonn  on  our  right,  and  a  boundless  sweep  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Rhine  in  front  of  us.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
first  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo ;  but  the 
Rhine  in  mighty  recollections  will  vie  with  any  thing,  and  this  spot  was 
particularly  striking :  Cologne  was  Agrippa's  colony,  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, brought  from  beyond  the  river,  to  Live  as  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  the 
river  itself  was  the  frontier  of  the  Empire — ^the  limit  as  it  were  of  two 
worlds,  that  of  Roman  laws  and  customs,  and  that  of  German.  Far 
before  us  lay  the  land  of  oar  Saxon  and  Teutonic  forefatheis — the  land 
uncorrupted  by  Roman  or  any  other  mixture ;  the  birth-place  of  the  most 
morel  nces  of  men  that  the  world  has  yet  seen— «f  the  soundest  laws— 
the  least  violent  passions,  and  the  fairest  domestic  and  civil  virtues.  I 
thought  of  thst  memorable'  defest  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  which 
for  ever  confined  the  Romans  to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhi^,  and  pre- 
served the  Teutonic  nationii — ^the  regenerating  element  in  modem  Eu- 
rope,— safe  and  free. 

])  This,  ttnd  th«  defeat  of  tlie  Moon  by  CharlM  Marts],  bs  ottd  to  rank  u  ths 
two  sMMt  knpottaat  battioi  inilM  world. 
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Oath«EllM,«liUl«barjnmaMt  Ji^Ti  U9& 
9.  We  are  now  near  Pirna,  i.  e.  near  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Switser- 
land ;  the  clii&  which  here  Ime  the  riyer  on  both  aidea — a  wall  of  diff 
rifling  out  of  wood,  and  crowned  with  wood — ^wili  in  a  very  short  time 
iink  down  into  plains,  or  at  the  best  into  gentle  slopes,  and  the  Elbe  will 
wind  through  one  nnvaried  flat  tirom  this  point  till  it  reaches  the  aeft. 
There  is  to  me  something  almost  affecting  In  the  striking  analogy  of  riT- 
ere  to  the  course  of  human  life,  and  my  fondness  for  them  makes  me 
notice  it  more  in  them  than  in  any  other  objects  in  which  it  may  exist 
equally.  The  Elbe  rises  in  plains ;  it  flows  through  plains  for  some  way ; 
then  for  many  miles  it  runs  4Kx)u^  the  beautiful  scenery  which  we  have 
been  visiting,  and  then  it  is  plain  again  for  all  the  rest  of  its  course.  Even 
yet,  dearest,  and  we  have  reached  our  middle  course  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  life ;  how  much  more  fiivoured  have  we  been  than  this  river ;  for  hith* 
eito  we  have  gone  on  through  nothing  but  a  &ir  country,  ]ret  so  ftr  like 
the  Elbe,  that  the  middle  has  been  the  loveliest.  And  what  if  our  eoome 
is  henceforth  to  run  through  plains  as  dreary  as  those  of  the  Elbe,  for  we 
are  now  widely  separated,  wad  I  may  never  be  allowed  to  return  to  yoa  ; 
and  know  not  what  may  happen,  or  may  even  now  Jiave  happened  to  yon« 
Then  the  river  may  be  our  comfort,  for  we  are  passing  on  as  it  passes* 
and  we  are  gQing  to  the  bosom  d  that  Being  who  sent  us  forth,  even  ae 
the  riven  return  to  the  sea,  the  general  fountain  of  all  waters.  Thna 
mmck  is  natural  religion, — not  surely  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  though 
we  have  more  given  us  than  any  thing  which  the  analogy  of  nature  can 
parallel.  For  He  who  trod  the  sea,  and  whoee  path  is  in  the  deep  waten, 
has  visited  us  with  so  many  manifestations  of  His  gnce,  and  is  our  God 
by  such  other  high  titles,  greater  than  that  of  creation,  that  to  him  who 
puts  out  the  arm  of  feith,  and  brings  the  mereies  that  are  round  him  home 
to  his  own  particular  use,  how  full  of  overflowing  comfort  must  the  world 
be,  even  when  its  pLains  are  the  dreariest  and  loneliest !  Well  may  every 
one  of  Christ's  disciples  repeat  to  Him  the  prayer  made  by  His  first  twelve, 
"  Lord,  increaae  our  faith !"  and  well  may  He  wonder— as  the  Scripture 
applies  such  a  term  to  God — that  our  feith  is  so  little.  Be  it  strengthened 
in  us,  dearest  wife,  and  in  our  children,  that  we  may  be  all  one,  now  and 
evennore,  in  Christ  Jesus. 


IV.     TOUB  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  NORTH    OF  ITALY. 

Jolj  le,  UW. 
1.  How  completely  is  the  Jura  like  Cithsron,  with  its  r6m  and 
XcifiwM(,  and  all  that  scenery  which  Euripides  has  given  to  the  life  in  the 
Baiccha.  Immediately  beyond  the  post-house,  at  S.  Cergues,  the  view 
opens^— one  that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  nor  can  I  ever ;  for  if  America 
should  afford  scenes  of  greater  natural  beauty,  yet  the  associations  cannot 
be  the  same.  No  time,  to  civilized  man,  can  make  the  Andes  like  the 
Alps:  another  Deluge  alone  could  place  them  on  a  level.  There  was 
die  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  inimitable  and  indescribable  blue,^ — the 
whole  range  of  the  mountains  which  bound  its  southern  shore^ — the  towns 
that  edge  its  banks^ — ^the  rich  plain  between  us  and  its  watere,— and  im- 
mediately around  nS)  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  Jura,  and  its  deep  glens, 
and  its  monsand  flowere^— out  of  which  we  looked  on  this  Paradise. 
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Ctonott,  July  99, 1889. 
3.  Once  again  I  am  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  saw  it 
only  from  a  d^tance  when  I  was  last  in  Italy,  but  now  I  am  once  more 
on  its  very  edge,  and  have  been  on  it  and  in  it.  True  it  is,  that  the 
Mediterranean  is^no  more  than  a  vast  mass  of  salt  water, if  people  choose 
to  think  it  so ;  but  it  is  also  the  most  magnificent  thing  in  the  world,  if 
you  choose  to  think  it  so ;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  latter  as  it  is  the  former. 
And  as  the  pococurante  temper  is  not  the  happiest,  and  that  which  can 
admire  heartily  is  much  more  akin  to  that  which  can  love  heartily,  h  61 
dyairuy,  0ca>  ^ti  Sftoioi^ — SO,  my  children,  I  wish  that  if  ever  you  come  to 
Crenoa,  you  may  think  the  Mediterranean  to  be  more  than  any  common 
sea,  and  may  be  unable  to  look  upon  it  without  a  deep  stirring  of  delight. 

,  On  the  Lak«  ofComo,  Aagnat  3,  IflBBi 

3.  I  fimcy  how  deligfatfol  it  would  be  to  bring  one's  &mily  and  live 
here ;  but  then,  happily,  I  think  and  feel  how  littie  soch  voluptuous  en- 
joyment would  repay  for  abandoning  the  line  of  nsefulness  and  activity 
which  I  have  in  England,  and  how  the  feeling  myself  helpless  and  use- 
less, living  merely  to  look  about  me,  and  training  up  my  children  in  the 
flame  way,  would  soon  make  all  this  beauty  pall,  and  appear  even  weari- 
some. But  to  see  it  as  we  are  now  doing,  in  our  moments  of  recreation, 
to  strengthen  us  for  woriL  to  come,  and  to  gild  with  beautifd  recollec- 
tions our  daily  life  of  home  duties ; — ^this,  indeed,  is  delightM,  and  is  a 
pleasure  which  -I  think  we  may  eiyoy  without  restraint.  England  has 
other  destinies  than  these  countries^ — I  use  the  word  in  no  foolish  or  un- 
christian sense,^ — but  she  has  other  destinies ;  her  people  have  more  re- 
quired of  them  ;  with  her  full  intelligence,  her  restless  activity,  her  enor* 
mous  means,  and  enormous  difficulties ;  her  pure  religion  and  unchecked 
freedom ;  her  form  of  society,  with  so  much  evil,  yet  so  much  of  good  in 
it,  and  such  immense  power  conferred  by  it ;— her  dtizena,  least  of  all 
men,  should  think  of  their  own  rest  or  enjoyment,  but  should  cherish  every 
feculty  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  the  uttermost,  to  do  good  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world.  Therefore  these  lovely  valleys,  and  this 
surpassing  beauty  of  lake  and  mountain,  and  garden  and  wood,  are  least, 
of  all  men,  for  us  to  covet ;  and  our  country,  so  entirely  subdued  as  it  is 
to  man's  uses,  with  its  gentle  hills  and  vallejni,  its  innumerable  cimals  and 
coaches,  is  boit  suited  as  an  instrument  of  usefuUiesB. 

7.     TOUB  IK  NORTH   OF  ITALY. 

Ghambeni,  July  17, 1630. 
1.  The  state  of  feeling  displayed  by  ^— ,  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
filled  me  with  thoughts  £at  might  make  a  volume.  It  was,  I  fear,  cer- 
tainly unchristian  and  ultra-liberal : — ^looking  to  war  with  very  little  dis- 
may, but  anxious  to  spread  every  where  what  they  considered  liberal 
views, "  les  Id^es  du  Sidcle,"  and  so  intolerant  of  any  thing  old,  that  — ^ 
made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  our  Government  that  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey stfll  retained  ^eir  old  Norman  laws.  They  were  strongly  Anti- 
Anglican,  regarding  England  as  the  great  enemy  to  all  improvement  all 

over  the  world.    Now  as  to  mending and  — ,  that  is  not  our 

concern ;  but  for  ourselves,  it  did  fill  me  with  earnest  thoughts  of  the 
fearful  conffict  that  must  soon  take  plaee  between  the  fiiends  and  enemies 
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of  the  old  eysttm  of  things,  and  the  provoking  intennixtnre  of  eyil  in  the 
latter,  which  makes  it  impossihle  to  sympathize  wholly  in  their  socceflB. 
I  was  struck,  too,  with  the  total  isolation  of  England  from  the  Europe&n 
world.  We  are  considered  like  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  feared, 
perhaps,  and  respected  in  many  points,  but  not  loved,  and  in  no  req>ect 
understood  or  sympathized  with.  And  how  much  is  our  state  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Continent.  How  little  did  we  seem  to  know,  or  to 
value  their  feelings^ — ^how  little  do  we  appreciate  or  imitate  their  intellect 

toal  progi«8s Is  it  never  to  be  that  men  shall  be 

at  once  Christians,  and  really  liberal  and  wise :  and  shall  the  improve* 
ment  of  our  social  condition  always  be  left  to  unhallowed  hands  to  efiect 
it  ?  I  conclude  with  the  lament  of  the  Persian  noble : — ix^i<mi  iivwti  w6\Xm 
f^vUvrm,  unif^s  KparUtv;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  would  be  ixpimt 
4i6¥rit  did  we  not  believe  that  there  was  One  in  whom  infinite  wisdom 
was  accompanied  with  infinite  power;  and  whose  will  for  us  is  tbmi 
we  should  follow  after  what  is  good  ourselves,  but  should  not  wonder 
or  be  disappointed  if  "  another  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  his 
name."  There  is  a  want  of  moral  wisdom  among  the  Continental 
Liberals,  as  among  their  opponents  both  abroad  and  at  home,  whidi 
makes  one  tremble  to  follow  such  guides.    I  gave  my  Thucydides  to 

;  would  that  he  could  read  it  and  profit  by  it ;  for,  sad  to  say, 

Thucydidii0  seems  to  me  to  have  4)een  not  only  a  fairer  and  an  abler 
man,  but  one  of  a  fcr  sounder  moral  sense,  and  deeper  principle  than  the 
modem  Liberals.  Between  what  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  does  the  state 
of  society  seem  to  be  wavering,  the  brute  ignorance  and  coarse  common'* 
place  se&hness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  presumption  and  intellectual  fever 
of  the  Liberals.  *'  To  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
fi>olishneflB ;  but  to  them  who  believe,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Cbbist, 
the  power  of  Grod,  and  the  wisdom  of  God^ — Aitiiv  vol  ^^x^v,  Kvp tc  liy^vi. 

VareM,  July  34, 183a 
3.  We  arrived  here,  at  the  Star  Inn,  the  post,  about  a  quarter  after 

five,  got  a  hasty  dinner,  and and  I  were  in  our  carriage,  or  rather 

in  a  light  cabriolet,  hired  for  the  purpose,  a  little  after  six,  to  drive  about 
two  miles  out,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Maria.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  we  began  to  walk,  the  road  being  a  sort  of  paved  way 
round  the  mountain  in  great  zig-zags,  and  passing  by  in  the  ascent  about 
twenty  chapels  or  arches,  introiductory  to  the  one  at  the  summit.  Over 
the  first  of  these  was  written,  "  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills  ;** 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  were  written  over  the  succeeding  ones. 
In  one  of  these  chapels,  looking  in  throu|^  the  window,  we  saw  that  it 
was  fill!  of  waxen  figures  as  large  as  life,  representing  the  Apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  in  another  there  was  the  sepulchre  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  the  Apostles  coming,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion,  <'  to  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay."  I  conftss.  these  waxen  figures 
seemed  to  me  any  thing  but  absurd ;  ftx>m  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
altogether,  and  from  the  goodness  of  the  execution,  I  looked  on  them 
with  no  diqxwition  to  lau^  or  to  criticise.  But  what  I  did  not  expect 
was  the  exceeding  depth  and  richness  of  the  chestnut  shade,  throu^^ 
which  the  road  partially  ran,  only  coming  out  at  every  turning  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  so  commanding  the  view  on  every 
side.    But  when  we  got  to  the  summit  we  saw  a  path  leading  up  to  the 
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green  edge  of  a  eUlf  on  the  mountain  above,  and  we  thought  if  we  could 
get  there  we  should  probably  eee  Lngano.  Accordingly,  on  we  walked ; 
till  jnet  at  snnset  we  got  out  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  the  brow  of  an 
almost  precipitous  cliff,  looking  down  on  the  whole  mountain  of  S.  Maria 
del  Monte,  which  on  this  side  presented  nothing  but  a  large  man  of  rock 
and  cliff,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rich  wood  of  its  other  side.  But  neither 
8.  Maria  del  Monte,  nor  the  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
one  mass  of  rich  verdure,  enlivened  with  iis  thousand  white  honses-and 
church  towers,  were  the  objects  which  we  most  gazed  upon.  We  looked 
westward  fiiU  upon  the  whole  range  of  mountains  behind  which,  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  sun  had  just  descended.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  attempt  a 
description  of  such  a  scene.  I  counted  twelve  successive  mountain  out- 
lines between  us  and  the  farthest  horizon ;  and  the  most  remote  of  all, 
the  high  peaks  of  the  Alps,  were  brought  out  strong  and  dark  in  the 
glowing  sky  behind  them,  so  that  their  edge  seemed  actuaUy  to  cut  it. 
Immediately  below  our  eyes,  plunged  into  a  depth  of  chestnut  forest, 
varied  as  usual  with  meadows  and  villages,  and  beyond,  embosomed 
amidst  the  nearer  mountains,  lay  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  As  if  every 
thing  combined  to  make  the  scene  perfect,  the  mountain  on  which  we 
stood  was  covered,  to  my  utter  astonidiment,  with  the  Daphne  Cneorum, 
and  I  found  two  small  pieces  in  flower  to  ascertain  the  fact,  although 
generally  it  was  out  of  bloom.  We  stood  gazing  on  the  viw  and  hunt- 
ing about  to  find  the  Daphne  in  flower,  till  the  shades  of  darkness  were 
fast  rising ;  then  we  descended  from  our  height,  went  down  the  mountain 
of  S.  Maria,  refreshing  ourselves  on  the  way  at  one  of  the  delicious  foun- 
tains which  are  made  beside  the  road,  regained  our  carriage  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and,  though  we  had  left  our  coats  and  neckcloths  at 
Varese  before  we  started,  and  were  hot  through  and  through  with  the 
skirmish,  yet  the  soft  air  of  these  summer  nights  hns  nothing  chilly  in  it, 
and  we  were  only  a  little  refreshed  by  the  cuoineas  during  our  drive 
home.  I  now  look  out  on  a  sky  bright  with  its  thousand  stars,  and  have 
observed  a  little  summer  lightning  behind  the  mountains.  If  any  one 
wishes  for  the  perfection  of  earthly  beauty,  he  diould  see  such  a  snnset  as 
we  saw  this  evening  from  the  mountain  above  S.  Maria  del  Monte. 

Mule  track  alxnre  the  Ltke  of  Como,  under  the  chettouti, 

July  95, 1830.    (Third  riiit) 

3.  Once  more,  dearest  M ,  for  the  third  time,  seated  under  these 

delicious  chestnuts,  and  above  this  delicious  lake,  with  the  blue  sky  shove, 
and  the  green  lake  beneath,  and  Monte  Rosa  and  the  S.  Gothard,  and 
the  Simplon  rearing  their  snowy  heads  in  the  distance.  It  would  be  a 
pro&nation  of  this  place  to  use  it  for  common  journal ;  I  came  out  here 

with partly  to  enjoy  the  associations  which  this  lake  in  a  peculiar 

manner  has  connected  with  it  to  my  mind.  Last  year  it  did  not  signify 
that  I  was  not  here,  for  you  were  with  me  ;  but,  with  you  absent,  I  should 
have  grieved  to  have  visited  Como,  and  not  have  come  to  this  sweet  spot. 
I  see  no  change  in  the  scenery  since  I  was  last  here  in  18S7,  and  I  feel 
very  little,  if  any  in  myself.  Yet  forme,  "summer  is  now  ebbing ;" 
since  I  was  here  last,  I  have  passed  the  middle  point  of  man's  life,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  be  here  again  without  feeling  some  change. 
If  we  were  here  with  our  dear  children,  that  itself  would  be  a  change. 
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ftnd  I  huiif  tmptei  to  be  agun  on  Uiw  very  spot,  withoot  hftving 
Bot  what  matters,  or  rather  what  atundd  matter,  change  or  bo  cbange,  so 
that  the  decaying  body  and  leas  yigorona  inteUeot  were  but  aocompanied 
with  a  more  thriving  and  more  hiHicfal  life  of  the  apiiit.    It  ie  ahnoat 
awfiii  to  look  at  the  overwhelming  beauty  aronnd  me,  and  then  think  of 
moral  evil ;  it  aeema  as  if  heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  being  separated  by 
a  great  gulf  from  one  aDothMr,  were  abeolately  on  each  other's  confines, 
and  indeed  not  frr  from  every  one  of  us.    Might  the  sense  of  moial  evil 
be  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in  external  beauty,  for  in  a  deep  sense  of 
moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  thing  else,  abides  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  God !     It  is  not  so  much  to  admire  moral  good  ;  that  we  may 
do,  and  yet  not  be  ourselves  conformed  to  it ;  but  if  we  really  do  abhor 
that  which  is  evil,  not  the  persons  in  whom  evil  resides,  but  the  evil 
which  dwelleth  in  them,  and  much  more  manifestly  and  certainly  to  our 
own  knowledge,  in  our  own  hearts — ^this  is  to  have  the  feeling  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  to  have  our  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Alas !  how  easy  to  see  this  and  say  it — how  hard  to  do  it  and  to  feel  it ! 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?     No  one,  bot  he  who  feels  and  really 
laments  Ins  own  insufficiency.     God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  and  onr 
beioved  children,  now  and  evermore,  through  Christ  Jesus. 

JnlySO,  1830L 
4.  ThtfiSquais  de  Place,  at  Padua,  was  a  good  one  of  his  kind,  and, 
finding  that  his  knowledge  of  French  vras  much  less  than  mine  of  Italian, 
if  that  be  possible,  we  talked  wholly  in  Italian.     He  said  that  the  taxes 
now  were  four  times  as  heavy  as  under  the  old  Venetian  government,  or 
under  the  French.     He  himself,  when  a  young  man,  had  volunteered  into 
the  republican  army,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in 
1797,  and  had  fought  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  wounded.    He  said 
they  hkd  in  Padua  a  Casa  di  Ricovero,  or  asylum  for  the  infirm  and  in- 
fant poor,  and  here  also,  he  said,  relief  was  given  to  men  in  full  age  and 
vigour,  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment.    I  asked  how  it  was 
supported.     He  said,  chiefly  by  bequests  ;  for  whenever  a  man  of  property 
died,  the  priest  who  attended  him  never  failed  to  suggest  to  him  that  he 
should  leave  something  to  the  Casa  di  Ricovero ;  and  he  seemed  to  think 
it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  such  a  recommendation  should  be  st- 
tended  to.    It  seems  then,  that  in  the  improved  state  of  society,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  used  for  purposes  of  general  charity,  and 
not  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  who  would  not  wish  thst  our  clergy 
dared  to  exercise  something  of  the  same  influence  over  our  higher  classes, 
and  could  prevent  that  most  unchristian  spirit  of  family  selfii^ess  and 
pride,  by  which  too  many  wills  of  our  rich  men  are  wholly  dictated  ? 
But  our  Church  bears,  and  has  ever  borne  the  marks  of  her  birth  ;  the 
child  of  regal  and  aristocraticol  selfishness  and  unprincipled  tyranny,  she 
has  never  dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but  has  contented  herself  with 
lecturing  the  poor.    "  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  even  before  kings, 
and  will  not  be  ashamed,"  is  a  text  which  the  Anglican  Church,  as  a 
national  institution,  seems  never  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of.    Folly,  and 
worse  than  folly  is  it,  to  think  that  preaching  what  are  called  orthodox 
doctrines  before  the  great  is  really  preaching  to  them  the  Gospel.     Un- 
less the  particular  conclusions  which  they  should  derive  from  those  doc- 
trines be  impressed  upon  them  ;  unless  they  are  warned  against  the  par- 
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ticiilur  aina  to  which  they  aie  tempted  by  their  station  in  society,  and 
urged  to  the  particular  duties  which  their  particular  and  social  state 
requires  of  them,  the  Gospel  will  be  heard  without  offince,  and,  therefore, 
one  may  almost  say,  without  benefit.  Of  coune  I  do  not  mean  o'Seac^ 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  preached,  nor  ofience  indeed,  at  all,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  feeling  of  soreness  that  they  are  touched 
by  what  they  hear,  a  feeling  which  makes  the  conscience  uneasy,  be- 
cause it  cannot  conceal  from  itself  that  its  own  practice  is  faulty. 

LatBGh,  Aogott  3, 1830. 
5.  In  the  market-place  atM  eraua  there  is  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
to  commemorate  two  deliverances  from  the  French  in  1796,  and  in  1799, 
when  the  enemy  on  one  oocaaion  came  as  for  as  Bolzen,  and  on  the  other 
as  fiir  as  Ghem  and  Eycrs.  But  this  is  so  exactly  a  thing  after  the  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  that  I  must  for  a  few  lines  borrow  his  language. 

'E«rrij«c  6l  h  fticy  if  dyop^  iy'*^!*''^  ^iXivov  *ABfivrii  dXi^iKOKOv  *  ivrl  Si  rd 
iyak^a  khX  ypo^pf  Kal  Ipya  tlKavftivov  '  teat  if  ftlv  kc^oX^  rffs  Otoif  mpiKisrii 
ori^avos  dcripwv,  t$  61  ffr^Xii  toXAA  ^lycyp&rrat,  rhv  airiw  to9  AvaBfifiarot 
dwoSeiKviiuva.  'Hf  yip  nori  fiyat  difh  moriv,  &s  ctVciir,  'Evpcjirify  irSXtftof ' 
tnxifoX  SI  iyipovro  mXiav  avavr&aui,  irX  SI  fiaXXov  dyf&v  Stiwnts  kuI  diSpdaiFuw 
^vot,  *Ep  filv  u¥  toStm  tm  iroX£f(&}  idyiara  Sil  w&irruv  i^ya  dwtSt^opTO  ol  FaX- 
6rai '  Koi  iroXd;  IwUtiro  irao^ai  rj)<r(  vtpttiKnfilviioi  «oX(ai»  h  daf  air^v  KtvSv¥Ot, 
O4roi  •(  ToKdrai  *Av9Tptd»ots  twoXtut^v*  rod  Si  'AwrptS^um  0airt)uot  rd 
TtpuXUow  idmf  ^v  vK^KCov,  01  H  'Awrptavot  rnXX^nv  l^n  ^SlXO^^  v(«lji9iy- 
rcf ,  KtiM&i  iifoo^ov  •  Koi  mpl  lifs  iavrHv  dpx^t  ^n  KdBioruro  h  dyw,  Ka2  rHi 
fiiv  Ttp(a\(Sos  ysp»aia(  ^epsfttdxovro  ol  tirtj(upt0tf  irXfdet  Si  inp0aK\6ium 
roif  FaX^ra;  if  ri^y  X^piiv  iasSixo^ra.  Oirot  Si  rh  fUv  iXXa  Spwrwrts  it  rlfp 
r«3«  Mxpdpoip  ovK  d/pUoPTOf  drt  cvvrvxiil  rivi,  tin  rils  0ko9  ofrw  StaBsltnn  • 
'AXXd  yt  ol  MifKiiwi  is  OtlSv  ri  dvo^kpovrti  rd  vpfiy^a^  Koi  oi  r6x9  li^^Xov  1| 
Oiuv  iwelii  QbiBfivai  rori  ^ydo^tcyoi,  rd  n  hyak^  r^  Oi^  difiBiiKWj  cal  irl  is  rd 
y0y  dtlf  i>s  St*  cciriiv  xtptyiyviifupatf  Sia^tpSprus  rtfiwffi. 

[This  account  of  l|is  visit  to  Niebuhr,  being  written  in  the  carriage  on 
the  journeys  of  the  subsequent  days,  was  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the 
route,  which  have  been  omitted.] 

Aufust,  1830. 

6 In  person  Niebuhr  is  short,  not  above  five  feet  six, 

or  seven,  I  should  think,  at  the  outside ;  his  face  is  thin,  and  his  features 
rather  pointed,  his  eyes  remarkably  lively  and  benevolent.  His  manner 
is  frank,  sensible,  and  kind,  and  what  Bunsen  calls  the  Teutonic  charac- 
ter of  benevolence,  is  very  predominant  about  him,  yet  with  nothing  of 
what  Jeffrey  called,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beer-drinking  heaviness  of  a 
mere  Saxon.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  we  taSced  in  EngUsh, 
which  he  speaks  very  well,  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  I  was  struck 
with  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  Text  and  Mas.  of  Thucydides,  and  wiUi 
his  earnest  hope,  several  times  repeated,  that  we  might  never  do  away 

with  the  system  of  classical  education  in  England. — I  told  him  of ^'s 

nonsense  about  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  at  which  he  was  very  much  enter- 
tained, but  said  that  it  did  not  surprise  him.  He  said  that  he  was  now 
much  more  inclined  to  change  old  institutions  than  he  had  been  formerly, 
— ^but  "  possibly,"  said  he,  "  I  may  see  reason  in  two  or  three  years  to  go 
back  more  to  my  old  views."    Yet  he  anticipated  no  evil  consequences  to 
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the  peace  of  Earope,  even  from  a  Repabllc  in  France,  for  he  thought  that 
all  clanea  of  people  had  derived  benefit  from  experience. 

Niebuhr  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  our  former  great  men,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  &c.,  and  thought  we  were  degenerated  ;  and'he  mentioned  as  a 
very  absurd  thing  a  speech  of  — ,  who  visited  him  at  Bonn,  that  if  thoee 
men  were  now  to  come  to  life,  they  would  be  thought  nothing  of  with  our 
present  lights  in  political  economy.    Niebuhr  asked  me  with  much  inter- 
est about  my  plan  of  religious  instruction  at  Rugby,  and  said  that  in  their 
Protestant  schools  the  business  began  daily  with  the  reading  and  expound- 
ing a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament.    He  spoke  of  the  Catholics  in 
Prussia,  as  being  very  hypocritical,  that  is,  having  no  belief  beyond  oat- 
ward  profession.     Bunsen,  he  said,  was  going  to  pnblirii  a  collection  of 
Gennan  hymns  for  the  Church  service.     Tbeir  literature  is  very  rich  in 
hymns  in  point  of  quantity,  no  fewer  than  36,000,  and  out  of  these  Bon- 
sen  is  going  to  collect  the  best.     Niebuhr's  tone  on  these  matters  quite 
satisfied  me,  and  made  me  feel  sure  that  all  was  right.    He  spoke  vrith 
great  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.     He  often  protested  that  he  was 
no  revolutionist,  but  he  said,  though  he  would  have  given  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  that  Charles  X.  should  have  governed  constitutionally,  and  so  re- 
mained on  the  throne,  "yet,"  said  he,  "after  what  took  place,  I  would 
myself  have  joined  the  people  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  given 
them  my  advice  and  direction,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  6oon 
much  good  with  a  mudLet." — Niebuhr  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to  his  posi- 
tive knowledge,  from  unpublished  State  Papers,  which  he  had  seen,  Pitt 
had  remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition  at  Piloitz,  and  had 
been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war  to  gratify  George  UI. — My  account 
of  Niebuhr's  conversation  has  been  sadly  broken,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
recollect  all  that  I  wish  to  recollect.     He  said  that  he  once  owed  his  life 
to  LouiB  Bonaparte,  who  interceded  with  Napoleon  when  he  was  going 
to  have  Niebuhr  shot ;  and  promised  Niebuhr  that,  if  he  could  not  per- 
suade his  brother,  he  would  get  him  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  England.    After  this  Niebuhr 
met  Louis  at  Rome,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  ad- 
dress him  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  service  which  he  had  received  from 
him  might  well  excuse  him  for  addressing  him  as  "  Sire."     He  asked  me 
into  the  drawing-room  to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife.    Nie- 
buhr's  children  also  were  in  the  room,  four  girls  and  a  boy,  with  a  young 
lady,  who,  I  believe,  was  their  governess.     They  struck  me  as  very  nice 
mannered  children,  and  it  was  very  delightful  to  see  Niebuhr's  affectionate 
manner  to  them  and  to  his  wife.    While  we  were  at  tea, there  came  in  a 
young  man  with  the  intelUgence  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  and  Niebuhr's  joy  at  the  news  was  quite  enthusiastic.     He 
had  said  before  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  Republic  was  not  to 
his  taste,  and  that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
•  revive  it  in  France.    He  went  home  with  me  to  my  inn,  and  when  I  told 
him  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  see  any  of  his  friends  in  England, 
he  said  that  there  was  a  friend  of  his,  a  nobleman,  who  was  think&ig  of 
sending  his  son  to  be  educated  in  England.     The  father  and  mother,  he 
said,  were  pious  and  excellent  people,  and  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
their  tenantry  in  every  respect,  and  they  wished  their  son  to  be  brought 
op  in  the  same  views.    And  Niebuhr  said  that  if  this  young  man  came  to 
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England,  he  ahonld  be  very  iMppy  to  avail  himself  of  my  offer.  And  he 
ezpreesed  his  hope  that  you  and  I  might  be  at  Bonn  again  some  day  to- 
gether,.and  that  he  might  receive  us  onder  his  own  roof.  He  ezpreseed 
repeatedly  hie  great  afiection  for  England,  saying  that  his  fiiiJher  had 
accustomed  him  from  a  boy  to  read  the  Rngliwh  newspapers,  in  older  that 
he  might  early  learn  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Englishmen.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  most  delighted  with  my  visit,  and  thought  it  altogether  a 
great  contrast  to  the  fever  and  excitement  of .  The  moral  superior- 
ity of  the  German  character  in  this  instance  wss  very  striking ;  at  the 
same  time  I  owe  it  to  the  French  to  say,  that  now  that  I  have  learnt  the 
whole  story  of  the  late  revolution,  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  delighted  with  the  heroic  and  admirable  mannerin  which 
they  have  conducted  themselves.  How  different  from  even  the  beginning 
of  the  first  revolution,  and  how  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this  instance 
the  lesson  of  experience  seems  not  to  have  been  thrown  away. 

Aogwt,  1630. 
7.  The  aspect  of  Germany  is  certainly  far  more  pleasing  than  that  of 
France,  and  the  people  more  comfortable.  I  csnnot  tell  whether  it  really 
is  so,  but  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  Gnizot  placing  France  at  the  head  of 
European  civilization :  he  means  because  it  is  superior  to  Germany  in  so- 
cial civilization,  and  to  England  in  producing  more  advanced  and  enlarg- 
ed individual  minds.  Many  EInglisfamen  sneer  at  this  notion,  but  I  think 
it  is  to  a  certain  degree  well  founded,  and  that  our  intellectual  eminence 
in  modem  times  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  our  advances  in  all  the 
comforts  and  efiectiveness  of  society.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  mis- 
erable system  of  education  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  mainUin  that 
our  historians  ought  to  be  twice  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  be- 
cause our  social  civilization  is  perfect.  .  .  .  Then,  again,  our  habits  of  ac- 
tive life  give  our  minds  an  enormous  advantage,  if  we  would  work ;  but  we 
do  not,  and  therefore  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  at  this  day  a  thing 
to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Foreigners  say 
that  our  insular  situation  cramps  and  narrows  our  minds ;  and  this  is  not 
mere  nonsense  either.  If  we  were  not  physically  a  very  active  people,  our 
disunion  from  the  Continent  would  make  us  pretty  neariy  as  bad  as  the 
Chinese.  As  it  is,  we  are  so  distinct  in  habits  and  in  feelings,  owing 
originally  in  great  measure  to  our  insular  situation,  that  I  remember  ob- 
serving, in  1815,  that  the  English  stood  alone  amidst  all  the  nations  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  and  that  even  our  fellow  subjects,  the  Hanoverians, 
could  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  French  better  than  with  us. 
Now  it  is  very  true  that  by  our  distinctness  we  have  gained  very  much,— - 
more  than  foreigners  can  understand.  A  thorough  English  gentleman^— 
Christian,  manly  and  enlightened^—is  more,  I  believe,  than  Guizot  or  Sis- 
mondi  could  comprehend  ;  it  is  a  finer  specimen  of  human  nature  than 
any  other  country,  I  believe,  could  fumi^.  Still  it  is  not  a  perfect  speci- 
men by  a  great  deal ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  do  to  contemplate  ounelves 
only,  or,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying  that  we  are  better  than  others, 
scorn  to  amend  our  institutions  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations.  Our  travellers  and  our  exquisites  imitate  the  outside  of  foreign 
customs  without  discrimination,  just  as  in  the  shsurd  fashion  of  not  eating 
fish  with  a  knife,  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  do  it  because  they  have 
no  knives  fit  to  use.    But  monkeyish  imitation  will  do  no  good,  what  is 
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wanted  is  a  deep  knowledgB  and  sympathy  with  the  Earopean  4>harafttfir 

and  inBtitatioofl,  and  then  there  would  be  a  hope  that  we  might  each  im* 
part  to  the  other  that  in  which  we  are  saperior. 


VI.     TOUR   tN  SCOTLAND. 

JbIj,  1B3U 

1.  I  waa  at  Chnich  (at  Greenock)  twice  on  Sunday,  once  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  once  at  the  Epiacopal  Chapel.  My  impreflaiona,  re> 
ceived  five  years  ago,  were  again  renewed  and  strengthened  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  our  own.  The  ainging  is  to  me 
delightful, — I  do  not  mean  the  mueic,  but  the  heartiness  with  which  all 
the  congregation  join  in  it.  And  I  exceedingly  like  the  local  and  partic- 
ular prayers  and  addresses  which  the  freedom  of  their  sendees  allows  the 
minister  to  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  should  be  protected  from 
the  tedioosness  or  dulness  of  their  minister  ;  and  that  is  admirably  efiect- 
ed  by  a  Liturgy,  and  especially  by  such  a  Liturgy  as  ours.  As  to  the  re- 
petitions in  our  Senrice,  they  arlK  chiefly  from  Land's  folly  in  joining  two 
Services  into  one ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  I  can  luirdly 
think  objectionable  ;  not  that  I  would  contend  for  it,  but  neither  would  I 
complain  of  it.  Some  freedom  in  the  Service  the  minister  certainly  dioold 
have  ;  some  power  of  insertion  to  suit  the  particular  time  and  place ;  some 
power  of  e2q[>laining  on  the  spot  whatever  is  read  from  the  Scriptures 
which  may  require  explanation,  or  at  any  rate  of  stating  the  context.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  reforms  required  in  our  Liturgy  and  Service  are 
so  obvious,  and  so  little  aflect  the  system  itself,  that  their  long  omission 
is  doubly  blameable.  But  more  remains  behind,  and  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty : — to  make  the  Church  at  once  popular  and  dignified, — to  give  the 
people  their  just  share  in  its  government,  without  introducing  a  democrat- 
ical  spirit^ — ^to  ^ive  the  clergy  a  thorough  sympathy  with  their  flocks, 
without  altogether  lowering  their  rank  and  tone.  When  Wesley  said  to 
his  ministers,  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  being  gentlemen  than 
with  being  dancing-mastera,  rd  fHv  4p9(5f  (7«c,  rd  6i  ^fiofru.  In  Christ's 
communication  with  His  Apostles  there  is  always  a  marked  dignity  and 
delicacy,  a  total  absence  of  all  that  coarseness  and  vulgarity  into  which 
Wesley^s  doctrine  would  infallibly  lead  us.  Yet  even  in  Christ,  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  His  Disciples,  there  is  a  sympathy,  which  is  a  very  difler- 
ent  thing  from  condescension,  a  spirit  of  ima^cted  kindness  and,  1  had 
almost  said,  of  sociability,  which  the  spirit  of  gentlemanliness  has  doubt- 
less greatly  dulled  in  the  Church  of  England.  "  I  have  called  yon  friends,** 
is  a  text  which  applies  to  the  Christian  minister  in  his  dealings  with  his 
brethren  and  equals,  in  an  infinitely  stronger  degree  than  it  coidd  do  to 
Him,  who  waa  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  whose  calling  us  brethren  was 
not  of  nature,  but  out  of  the  condescension  of  His  infinite  love.  And  he 
who  shall  thus  far  keep  and  thus  fiir  get-  rid  of  the  spirit  of  gentlemanli- 
nesB,  would  go  near  to  make  the  Church  of  England  all  but  perfect,  no  leas 
fin  its  popularity  than  in  its  real  deserving  of  popularity,  m\  vcpt  ^Iv  tv^tw 

July,  1831. 

2.  Again  (at  Glasgow)  the  Scotch  minisler'a  sermon  stmckme  as  ad- 
dressed more  ad  clemm  than  ad  popolum ;  and  again  more  than  ever  I 
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felt  the  mperiority  of  oar  service.  I  cannot  «y  how  doubly  welcome  and 
impreorive  I  thoo^t  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  the  minieter  (to  my  aoipriee  by 
the  way)  used  it  ^fore  the  sermon.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  worse 
than  the  introductory  prayen  of  the  Scotch  Service,  to  judge  from  what  i 
have  hitherto  heard ;  the  intercessory  prayer  after  the  sermon  is  far  sim- 
pler, and  there  the  discretion  given  to  the  mimster  is  often  happily  used. 
But  altogether,  taking  their  service  as  it  is,  and  ours  as  it  is,  I  would  far 
rather  have  our  own ;  bow  much  more,  therefore,  with  the  slight  improve- 
ments which  we  so  easily  might  introduce — ^if  only But  even  to  the 

eleventh  hour  we  will  not  reform,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  not,  I  fear, 
refonned,  but  rudely  mangled  or  overthrown  by  men  as  ignorant  in  their 
correction  of  abuses  as  some  of  us  are  in  their  maintenance  of  them.  Pe- 
riodical visitations  of  extreme  severity  have  visited  the  Church  and  the 
world  at  different  times,  but  to  no  human  being  is  it  given  to  anticipate 
which  will  be  the  final  one  of  all.  Only  the  lesson  in  all  of  them  ia  the 
same.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear  7  And  in  each  of  these  successive  "  comings"  of  our 
Lord,  how  little  is  the  faith  which  He  has  found  even  among  His  professed 
followers !  May  He  increase  this  fiiith  in  me,  and  those  who  are  dearest 
to  me,  ere  it  be  too  late  for  ever ! 


VII.      TOUa  IN   FRANCE. 

Dover,  Aofott  U,  1837. 

1.  Twenty  and  twenty-two  years  ago  I  was  backwards  and  forwards 
at  this  place,  being  then  a  young  man  with  no  wife  or  children,  but  with 
a  mother  whose  house  was  my  home,  with  a  brother,  aunt,  and  sisters. 
Ten,  eight,  and  seven  years  ago,  I  used  to  be  also  passing  ofien  through 
here ;  I  bad  then  lost  my  dear  brother,  and  latterly  my  dearest  mother, 
and  I  had  a  wife  and  children ;  I  had  also  a  sister  living  here  with  her 
husband  and  children.  Now,  after  another  period  of  seven  years,  I  am 
here  once  more ;  with  no  mother  or  aunt,  with  no  remains  left  of  my  ear- 
ly home  ;  my  sister  who  did  live  here  has  lost  her  husband,  and  now  lives 
at  Rugby  ;  but  I  have  not  only  my  dearest  wife  with  me,  but — a  more 
advanced  stsge  of  life — ^three  dear  children  are  with  us,  and  their  pens 
are  all  busy  with  their  journals,  like  their  mother's  and  mine.  So  Dover 
marks  very  strikingly  the  several  periods  of  my  life,  and  shows  me  how 
large  a  portion  of  my  space  here  I  have  already  gone  through. 

Then  for  the  world  at  large.  When  I  first  came  here,  it  was  so  soon 
aftier  Napoleon's  downfall,  that  I  remember  hearing  from  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  packet  the  first  tidings  of  Labedoyere's  execution.  At  my 
second  and  third  visits,  the  British  army  still  occupied  the  north  of  France. 
My  second  period  of  coming  here,  from  1825  to  1830,  marked  the  last 
period  of  the  old  Bourbon  reign  in  Fmnce,  and  the  old  Tory  reign  in 
England.  When  I  first  landed  here,  it  was  in  the  brief  interval  between 
the  French  and  Belgian  Revolutions :  it  was  just  after  the  triumphant 
election  of  1830  in  England,  which  overthrew  the  ministry  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  led  to  the  Reform  Bill.  And  now  we  seem  to  be 
wimesaing  the  revival  of  Toryism  in  England,  perhaps  of  the  old  Bourbon 
principles  in  part  in  Fmnce.  The  tide  is  turned,  and  will  advance  no 
higher  till  the  next  flood ;  let  as  only  hope  that  its  ebb  will  not  be  vio- 
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lent ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  nei^bbonra  hare  got  rid  of  the  white  flag, 
and  we  have  got  rid  of  the  rotten  boroughs  of  Schedule  A.  This  is  a 
clear  gain  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  the  positive  good  which  either  of  us 
have  gained,  is  equal  to  the  positive  evil  which  we  have  destroyed  ;  bat 
etill  in  the  coufk  of  this  world,  Seeva  the  destroyer  is  ever  needed,  and 
in  our  imperfect  state  the  very  deliverance  from  evil  is  a  grati6cation 
and  a  good. 

On  Saturday  last  we  were  at  our  delicious  Westmoreland  home,  at 
that  dear  Fox  How,  which  I  love  beyond  all  other  spots  of  ground  in  the 
world,  and  expatiating  on  the  summit  of  our  familiar  FaiiSeld.  There 
on  a  cloudless  sky  we  were  beholding  the  noble  outline  of  all  our  ftvourite 
mountains ;  the  Old  Man,  Wetherlam,  Bow  Fell,  Sea  Fell,  Great  Gable, 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  the  Pillar,  Grassmoor,  Helvelljrn,  Place  Fell,  Hi^ 
Street,  Hill  Bell ;  there  we  saw  Ulleswater  and  Coniston,  and  our  own 
Winandennere,  and  there  too  we  looked  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  of 
the  channel  which  divides  England  from  Ireland.  On  Tuesday  last  we 
were  at  our  dear  Rugby  home ;  seeing  the  long  line  of  our  battlements 
and  our  well  known  towers  backed  by  the  huge  elms  of  die  schooUfield, 
which  far  overtopped  them  ;  and  looking  on  the  deep  shade  which  those 
same  elms,  with  their  advanced  guard  c^  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  were 
throwing  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet  garden.  And  now,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, we  are  at  an  inn  at  Dover,  looking  out  on  the  castle  and  white  difls 
which  are  so  linked  with  a  thousand  recollections ;  beholding  the  sea, 
which  is  the  highway  from  all  the  life  of  England  to  all  the  life  of  En- 
rope,  and  beyond  there  stretches  out  the  dim  line  of  darker  shadow  which 
we  know  to  be  the  very  land  of  France. 

And  besides,  in  this  last  week,  I  have  been  at  an  Election ;  one  of 
those  great  occasions  of  good  or  evil  which  are  so  largely  ministered  to 
E2nglii£men ;  an  opportunity  for  so  much  energy,  for  so  much  rising  be- 
yond the  mere  selfishnesB  of  domestic  interests,  and  the  ttarrowneas  of 
m«^re  individual  or  local  pursuits ;  but  an  opportunity  also  for  every  base  and 
bad  passion  ;  for  corruption ,  for  fear,  for  tyranny,  for  malignity.  Such  is  an 
election,  and  such  is  all  human  life  ;  and  those  who  rail  against  these 
double-handed  appointments  of  God,  because  they  have  an  evh  handle  as 
well  as  a  good,  may  desire  the  life  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  for  then  only 
can  opportunities  of  evil  be  taken  from  us,  when  we  lose  also  all  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  or  of  becoming  good .  However,  even  as  an  occasion  of  evil, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  elections  are  like  an  inoculating  for  a  disorder, 
and  so  mitigating ;  the  party  spirit  and  the  fends  which  now  spend  them- 
selves in  bloodless  contests,  would,  if  these  were  away,  find  a  far  more 
deadly  vent ;  they  solve  that  great  problem  how  to  excite  a  safe  and 
regulated  political  activity. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  week  have  been  travelling  on  the  great 
railway  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham.  The  distance  is  ninety-five 
miles,  which  we  accomplished  in  five  honrs.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  more  convenient.  It  was  very  beautiful  too,  to  be 
taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  deepest  retirement  of  the  coontry,  sorprising 
lone  fkrm-houses  and  outlying  copses  vrith  the  rapid  darting  by  of  a  hun- 
dred passengers,  yet  leaving  their  quiet  unbroken  ;  for  no  houses  have  as 
yet  gathered  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  no  miscellaneous  passers  at 
all  limes  of  the  day  and  night  serve  to  keep  it  ever  in  public.    Only  at 
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inteirals,  four  or  five  timea  a  day,  there  mahes  by  tbe  long  train  of  car- 
nages, and  then  all  ia  aa  quiet  aa  before. 

We  alao  paased  through  London,  with  which  I  waa  once  ao  familiar ; 
and  which  now  I  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger.  That 
enormous  city,  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly  grandeur,  aublime  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  sea  or  of  mountains,  is  yet  a  place  that  I  ahould  be 
most  sorry  to  call  my  home.  In  fact  its  greataess  repels  the  notion  of 
home  ;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a  home.  How  different  from 
the  mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of  our  mountain  valleys ;  and  yet  he 
who  were  strong  in  body  and  mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he  must  do 
one,  to  spend  all  his  life  in  London,  than  all  his  life  in  Westmoreland. 
For  not  yet  can  energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our 
time  and  place  for  rest,  but  for  energy. 

ChartTM,  Aufiut,  1837. 

3 ,    .    Chartres  was  a  very  fine  termination  of  our 

tour.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  on  an  open  space 
just  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  fit>m  thence  immediately  made  our 
way  to  the  Cathedral.  The  high  tower,  so  celebrated  all  over  France,  ia 
indeed  remarkably  beautiful ;  but  the  whole  church  far  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectations. The  portails  of  both  transepts  are  rich  in  figures  as  large  aa 
life,  like  the  great  portail  at  Rheims ;  the  rose  windows  over  them  are 
very  rich,  and  the  windows  all  over  the  church  are  most  rich  in  painted 
glass,  llie  siie  is  great,  a  very  essential  element,  I  think,  in  the  merits 
of  a  cathedral,  and  all  the  back  of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  groups  of 
figures  in  very  high  relief,  which  had  an  extremely  fine  effect.  These 
are  all  the  proper  and  perpetual  beauties  of  Chartres  Cathedral ;  but  wo 
happened  to  see  it  on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  when  the  whole 
church  was  fiiU  of  people  in  every  part,  when  the  service  was  going  on  in 
the  choir,  and  the  whole  building  was  ringing  with  the  peals  of  the  organ, 
and  with  the  voices  of  the  numerous  congregation.  Unchristian  as  was 
the  service,  so  that  one  could  have  no  sympathy  with  it  in  itself,  yet  it 
was  delightful  to  contrast  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  huge  building, — nave, 
transepts  and  aialea,  all  awarming  with  people,  and  the  sharing  of  all  in  the 
service, — ^with  the  nakedneaa  of  our  own  cathedrals,  where  all,  except  the 
choir,  ia  now  merely  a  monament  of  architecture.  There  ia  no  more 
provoking  confuaion  to  my  mind,  than  that  which  ia  often  made  between 
the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  Romiah  Church  and  ita  anperatitions. 
No  one  abhora  more  than  I  do  the  eaaence  of  Popery,  i.  e.  Prieatcraft ;  or 
the  aetting  up  a  quantity  of  human  mediatora,  interpretera,  between  God 
and  man.  But  thia  is  retained  by  those  false  Protestants  who  call  them- 
selves High  Churchmen  ;  while  they  have  sacrificed  of  Popery  only  ita 
better  and  more  popular  parts ;  its  beauty  and  its  impressiveneas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Puritans  and  the  Evangelicals,  whilst  they  disclaim 
Popery,  undervalue  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Church,  not  of  the 
Clergy,  and  have  a  bibliolatry,  especially  towards  the  Old  Testament, 
quite  aa  foolish  and  as  mischievous  as  the  superstition  of  the  Catholica. 
The  open  churches,  the  varied  services,  the  beautifttl  solemnities,  the  pro- 
ceaaions,  the  Calvaries,  the  crucifixes,  the  appeala  to  the  eye  and  ear 
throu^  which  the  heart  ia  reached  moat  effectually,  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  snpeiatition.  People  forget  that  Christian  worship  is  in  ita  es- 
sence spiritnali — that  is,  it  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  no  circnrostances  of 
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time  or  place  or  form^— but  that  Ghxistiaiiity  itaeif  faaa  given  na  the  beat 
helps  towards  making  our  worship  apiritual  to  ua,  that  ia,  fiincere  and 
lively,  by  the  yisible  imagea  and  aigna  which  it  haa  given  na  of  God  and 
of  heavenly  things ;  namely,  the  Peiaon  of  the  Man  Chiiat  Jesna,  and  the 
Sacramenta. 

To  forbear,  therefore,  from  all  iiae  of  the  Homanity  of  Christ,  as  an 
aid  to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible  Father,  is  aarely  to  foileit 
one  of  the  mercifol  purposes  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  lall  a  little  into 
that  one  great  extreme  of  error,  the  notion  that  man  can  either  in  hia 
nnderstanding,  or  in  hia  heart,  approach  to  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  God, 
without  the  aid  of  a  fttalrm  or  '*  interpres  f  (the  English  word,  '*  Me- 
diator," haa  become  ao  limited  in  ita  aenae,  that  it  does  not  reach  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  caae,)  we  want  not  an  interpreter  only,  but  a  medium 
of  communicationr-aome  middle  point,  in  which  the  intelligible  may 
unite  with  the  perfectiona  of  the  unintelligible,  and  ao  may  prepare  oa 
hereafter  to  understand  Him  who  ia  now  unintelligible. 

I  think  that  this  ia  important,  for  many  reaaona,  both  as  regards 
Popery  and  our  Paeudo-Popery,  and  Evangelicalism  and  Unitarianiam. 
The  errora  of  all  four  aeem  to  flow  out  of  a  confusion  aa  to  the  great 
truth  of  our  need  of  a  fieatriir,  and  of  the  various  ways  in  which  Christ 
is  our  One  fmtmu  and  that  with  infinite  perfecmc 
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Paris,  Jaly  14,  I6». 

1 But  really,  when  we  went  out  on  these  leads,  am} 

looked  down  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  trees  of  the  Tuilleriesi'  garden, 
forming  a  luxuriant  green  bed  below  us,  and  saw  over  them  the  gilded 
dome  df  the  Invalids,  and  the  mass  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  rows  of 
orange  trees,  and  the  people  altting  at  their  eaae  amongst  them,  and  the 
line  of  the  atreet  not  vanishing,  as  in  London,  in  a  thick  cloud  of  amoke 
or  fog,  but  with  the  white  houses  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  distinct  on 
the  £y, — and  that  aky  juat  in  the  western  line  of  the  street,  one  blaze  of 
gold  from  the  setting  sun, — ^not  a  weak  watery  sun,  but  one  so  mighty 
that  his  aetting  waa  like  the  death  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon^ — of  one 
mighty  for  go(^  and  for  evil, — of  one  to  be  worshipped  by  ignorant  men, 
either  aa  God  or  Demon^-— one  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  to 
grieve  at  his  departure ; — ^when  we  aaw  all  this,  we  could  not  but  feel  that 
Faria  is  full  of  the  moat  poetical  beauty. 

Cotue,  July  16, 18301 

3.  .  .     .    The  wide  landacape  under  this  bright  aky  looks 

more  than  joyoua,  and  the  sun  in  his  unobetructed  course  is  truly  giant- 
like. Here  one  can  understand  how  men  came  to  worship  the  sun,  and 
to  depict  him  with  all  imagea  of  power  and  of  beauty, — armed  with  hia 
lesistleaa  arrowa,  yet  the  aource  of  life  and  light.  And  yet  feeling,  as 
none  can  feel  more  atrongly,  the  evils  of  the  state  of  England,  yet  one 
cannot  but  aee  alao,  that  the  English  are  a  greater  people  than  theae, — 
more  like,  that  is,  one  of  the  chosen  people  of  history,  who  are  appointed 
to  do  a  great  work  for  mankind.  We  are  over  bustling,  but  there  is  less 
activity  here,  without  more  repoae.  But,  however,  **  it  is  not  expedient, 
doubtless ;"  and  have  not  we  felled  to  improve  the  wonderful  talenta 
which  have  been  given  to  ue  ? 
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ArlM,  July  90, 1639, 
3.  We  have  just  been  walking  round  thiB  town,  after  having  first 
been  down  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  a  bathe  in  him,  which,  as  we  had  seen 

00  mach  of  him,  was,  I  thought,  only  a  proper  compliment  to  him.    But 

1  ought  to  go  back  in  order,  dea^^st  M ,  to  the  Pope's  palace  at 

Avignon,  oiSy  this  heat  makes  me  lazy.  There  was  an  old  porter,  who 
opened  to  us  the  first  gate,  and  led  us  into  an  enonnous  court  full  of 
soldiers,  for  it  is  now  used  as  a  barrack ;  then  he  opened  a  door  into  a 
long  gallery, — ^perhaps  100  feet  long^ — ^through  which  we  were  to  pass. 

The  rooms  beyond  were  scenes  not  to  be  forgotten : — ^prisons 

where  unhappy  men  had  engraved  their  names  on  the  stones,  and  mot- 
toes, mostly  from  Scripture,  expressing  their  patience  and  their  hope. 
One  man  had  carved  simply  our  Lord's  name,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  com- 
fort to  write  it ;  there  was  T.  H.  S.,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  these 
dens  had  been  the  torture-rooms,  and  one  was  so  contrived  in  the  roof 
and  walls  as  to  deaden  all  sound  ;  while  in  another  there  was  a  huge 
stone  trough,  in  which  the  question, "  k  I'eau  bouillante  "  used  to  be  pot ; 
and  in  yet  another  the  roof  was  still  blackened  by  the  fires  in  which  the 
victims  had  been  burnt  alive.  One  of  these  same  rooms,  long  since  dis- 
used by  the  Inquisition,  had  been  chosen  as  the  prison  and  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  victims  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  the  masncre  in  1790 ; 
and  in  it  there  was  a  sort  of  trap-door,  through  which  the  bodies  were 
thrown  down  into  the  lowest  room  of  ^e  tower,  i^ch  was  then  used  as 
an  ice-house.  And  the  walls  of  the  intermediate  room  were  visibly 
streaked  with  the  blood  of  those  who  were  so  thrown  down  after  they 
had  been  massacred.^ 

Jnly,  1899. 

4 We  are  now  between  the  Lion  d'Or  and  Salon,  on  the 

famous  Fiaine  de  Craie,  or  Plain  of  Stones,  one  vast  mass  of  pebbles, 
which  cover  die  country  for  several  leagues,  and  reduce  it  to  utter  bar- 
renness  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  of  stones,  utter 

desolation  on  every  side,  the  magnificent  line  of  the  Alpines,  as  they  are 
called,  or  Provence  mountains,  stretching  on  our  left ;  and  on  our  right, 
close  along  by  the  roadside,  runs,  ftill  and  ftesh  and  lively,  a  stream  of 
water,  one  of  the  channels  of  irrigation  brought  from  the  Durance,  and 
truly  giving  life  to  the  thirsty  land.  "  He  maketh  the  wilderness  a  run- 
ning water/'  might  be  said  truly  of  this  life  in  the  midst  of  death.  Here 
are  two  houses  just  built  by  the  roadside,  and  opposite  to  them  a  Htde 
patch  of  ground  just  verdured,  surrounded  by  a  little  belt  of  cy  pi  esses 
and  willows ;  now,  again,  all  is  de8olate,n-all  but  the  living  stream  on 
our  right,  and  some  i£eep  wandering  on  the  left  amidst  the  stones,  and 
living  one  sees  not  how.  The  son  has  just  set  over  this  vast  plain,  just 
as  at  sea.    Reeds  and  yellow  thistles  fringe  the  stream. 

Poiat  above  St.  CoTfoaf,  Angiut  S,  1839. 

5 I  am  come  out  alone,  my  dearest,  to  this  spot^^ — 

the  point  almost  of  our  own  view,  to  see  the  morning  sun  on  Mont  Blanc 
and  on  the  Lake,  and  to  look  with  more,  I  trust,  £an  outward  eyes  on 
this  glorious  scene.  It  is  overpowering,  like  all  other  intense  beauty,  if 
you  dwell  upon  it ;  but  I  contrast  it  inunediately  with  our  Rngby  horizon, 

1)  86«l4tterljipaf«9M. 
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and  oor  life  of  dnty  there,  and  <mr  clondy  ikj  of  England— doodad 
aocially,  alas !  far  more  darkly  than  phjraically.  Bat  beantifiil  as  this  ia, 
and  peaceful,  may  I  neyer  breathe  a  wiah  to  retire  hither,  even  with  yoa 
and  oor  darlings,  if  it  were  poaedble ;  bnt  may  I  be  strengthened  to  la- 
boor,  and  to  do  and  to  suffer  in  oor  Aown  beloved  conntry  and  Chorefa, 
and  to  give  my  life,  if  so  called  upon,  for  Christ's  cause  and  for  them. 
And  iC-BB  I  tnist  it  will — ^this  rambling,  and  this  beauty  of  nature  in 
foreign  lands,  shall  have  strengthened  roe  for  my  work  at  home,  then 
we  may  both  rejoice  that  we  have  bad  this  little  parting.  And  now  I 
torn  away  from  the  Alps,  and  from  the  south,  and  may  God  speed  as  to 
one  another,  and  bless  as  and  ours,  in  Him  and  in  His  Son,  now  and 
for  ever. 

Aofost  4, 1839. 

6 It  is  carious  to  observe  how^nations  ran  a  omilar 

couzae  with  each  other.  We  are  now  on  a  new  road,  made  by  some  pri- 
vate speculators,  with  a  toll  on  it,  and  they  land  it  mnch  as  a  great  im- 
provement. And  such  it  is  really :  yet  it  is  quite  like  **  Bit  and  Bit,"' 
at  Whitemoas,  for  it  goes  over  a  lower  part  of  the  hill,  instead  of  koepiiig 
the  valley ;  so  that  forty  years  hence  we  may  have  "  Radical  Refonn"  in 
the  ahape  of  a  road  quite  in  the  valley ;  and  then  come  railroada  by  aieam, 
and  then  perhaps  railroads  by  air,  or  some  other  ^rther  improvement.  And 
"  quis  finie  ?"  That  we  cannot  tell ;  and  we  have  great  need,  I  know,  to 
strengthen  oar  moral  legs,  seeing  that  our  physical  legs  are  getting  snch 
great  furtherances  to  their  speed.  But  still,  do  not  check  eiti^r,'  but  ad* 
vance  both ;  for,  though  one  may  advance  without  the  other^  yet  one 
cannot  be  checked  wi&out  the  other ;  because  to  check  the  development 
of  any  of  our  powers,  Swdfitis,  is  in  itself  sinful. 

Oalais,  Avfost  7,  ISHL 

7 Of  the  mere  face  of  the  oonntry,  I  have  spoken  enough 

already,  and  I  am  quite  sore  that  BngUsh  travellers  do  it  great  injostioe. 
I  see  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  particularly  in  the  aoath,  a  great  nnnriier 
of  diligences,  and  a  very  active  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhone,  both  op 
and  down.  The  new  saspension  bridges  Uirown  over  the  Rhone,  at  al- 
most every  town  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  are  a  certain  evidence  of  a  sCh' 
amongst  the  people ;  and  there  is  also  a  railway  from  Lyons  to  St 
Etienne,  and  from  Roanne  to  Lyons.  I  see  crosses  and  cracifizes^— some 
new, — set  up  by  the  roadside,  and  treated  with  no  disrespect :  bat  I  think 
I  see,  also,  a  remarkable  distinctness  here  between  the  nation  and  the 
Church,  as  if  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  a 
Christian.  I  saw  this  morning  "  Ecole  Chr^tienne,"  stack  ap  in  Airv, 
which  implied  mnch  too  cleariy  that  there  might  be  '<  Ecoles  non  Chr6- 
tiennes."  And  this  I  have  seen  in  French  literature :  religious  men  are 
qwken  of  as  scting  according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  just  as  tf 

1)  PlAylbl  naiMf  which  h«  gave  to  two  roaib  between  Rydal  end  Gnamere. 

9)  The  delicht  with  which,  fkom  aaeh  aaaociatioaa  at  theae,  be  ragarded  evea  the 
Qsaifhtlioeaa  of  the  mat  Binniofhaa  Eailway,  when  It  waa  broQfbt  to  ftogbj,  waa 
varr  cbaiactariatic  of  hiav-— **  I  rejoice  to  aee  it,'*  be  aaid.  aa  he  atood  oo  oae  of  tia 
archee,  and  watched  the  train  paaa  on  tfaroofh  the  diicaot  hedferowiv— **  I  rejoiee  to 
aee  It,  and  think  that  Fendailty  ia  gone  fbr  ever.  It  it  ao  great  a  bleaaing  to  tliinle 
that  any  one  evil  ia  reallv  extloet.  ^onvan  thoaght  that  tha  giant  F^  wSa  diaaMad 
fer  over  ^aod  how  greatly  waa  ha  ■tiataian.*' 
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thote  principle*  were  something  pecnliar,  and  by  no  means  acknowledged 
by  Frenchmen  in  general.  I  see  again,  a  state  of  property  which  does 
appear  to  me  an  incalculable  blessing.  I  see  a  fusion  of  ranks,  which 
may  be  an  equal  blessing. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.  Well-dressed 
men  appear  talking  fiimiliarly  with  |)ersons  of  what  we  should  call  deci- 
dedly the  lower  classes.'  Now,  if  this  shows  that  the  poorer  man  is 
nused  in  mind  to  the  level  of  the  richer,  it  is  a  blessing  of  the  highest 
order ;  if  it  shows  that  the  richer  man  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  poor- 
er, then  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  a  blessing.  But  I  have  no  right  to 
say  that  it  is  so,  because  I  do  not  know  it ;  only  we  see  few  here  whose 
looks  and  manners  are  what  we  should  csil  those  of  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. 


IX.      TOUR  TO   BOMB  AND   NAPLES  THBOUOB   FRANCE  AND  ITALY, 

1840. 

[The  passages  marked  as  quotations  have  been  inserted  from  the  mem- 
oranda of  conversations  kept  by  a  former  pupil,  who  accompanied  him 
and  his  wife  on  the  greater  part  of  this  tour.  Most  of  these  being,  like 
the  Journal,  connected  more  or  less  with  the  localities  of  the  journey, 
would  not,  it  was  thought,  be  out  of  place  here.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
add,  that  the  extracts  in  No.  6  form  one  continuous  portion,  which  was 
■elected  to  give  a  better  notion  of  the  Journals  in  their  original  state  than 
eoold  be  coUeeted  from  mere  fragments.] 

OrlMBt,  Jona  519,  1840. 

1.  Here  we  are  at  last  in  a  place  which  I  have  so  long  wanted  to  see. 
It  stands  quite  in  a  flat  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  One 
great  street  under  two  names,  divided  by  the  Square  or  Place  of  Martray, 
m>m  north  to  south/— from  the  barrier  on  the  Paris  road  to  the  river.  We 
have  now  been  out  to  see  the  town,  or  at  least  the  cathedral,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Loire.  The  former  is  by  fer  the  finest  Gothic  building  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  I  ever  saw ;  the  end  of  the  choir  is  truly 
magnificent,  and  so  is  the  exterior,  and  its  size  is  great.  We  then  drove 
to  the  bridge,  a  vast  febric  over  this  wide  river, — ^the  river  disfigured  by 
sandbanks,  as  at  Cosne,  but  still  always  fine,  and  many  vessels  lying 
under  the  quays  for  the  river  navigation. 

The  siege  of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Had  the  Fjiglish  dominion  in  France  been  established,  no  man 
can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  to  England,  which  would 
probably  have  become  an  appendage  to  France.  So  little  does  the  pros- 
perity of  a  people  depend  upon  success  in  war,  that  two  of  the  greatest 
defeats  we  ever  had  have  been  two  of  our  greatest  blessings,  Orleans  and 
Bannockbnm.  It  is  curious,  too,  tliat  in  Edward  IL's  reign,  the  victory 
over  the  Irish  proved  our  curse,  as  our  defeat  by  the  Scots  turned  out  a 
blessing.  -  Had  the  Irish  remained  independent,  they  might  afterwards 

I)  **  If  there  ii  any  one  tnith  after  the  hifheet  tbr  which  I  would  die  at  the  etake,*' 
wai  one  of  hie  ihort  emphatie  eaylnfi. "  it  would  be  Democraey  withoat  Jaeobiniem." 
Belieriog  that  the  natural  profreM  or  tocietr  wai  towarda  greater  eqoality,  he  had 
abo  great  eoofidenee  in  the  natural  inatineu  Implanted  in  man— reTerenee  for  author- 
ity, and  reaiatanee  to  change— aa  checka  on  what  he  conaidered  a  Jacobinical  diare- 
nrd  of  exiitiny  tiee  or  ancieot  inititntiona.  **  What  an  instructive  worlc,"  he  aaid, 
**  might  be  written  on  God*a  aalbguaids  againat  Democraey,  aa  distingulahed  fiom 
mun  aafeguaida  againat  it.*' 
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have  been  united  to  110,  as  Scotland  was ;  and  had  Scotland  been  rednced 
to  subjection,  it  would  have  been  another  curse  to  us  hke  Ireland.* 

2 Now  for  Bourges  a  little  more.    In  the  crypt  is  a 

Calvary,  and  figures  as  large  as  life  representing  the  burying  of  our  LonL 
The  woman  who  showed  us  the  crypt  had  her  little  girl  with  her ;  and 
she  lifted  up  the  child,  about  three  years  old,  to  kiss  the  feet  d  oar  Lovd. 
Is  this  idolatry  ?  Nay,  verily,  it  may  be  so,  but  it  need  not  be,  and  as> 
•uredly  is  in  itself  right  and  natural.  I  confess  I  rather  envied  the  child. 
It  is  idolatry  to  talk  about  Holy  Church  and  Holy  Fathers— howing  down 
to  fellible  and  sinful  men ;  not  to  bend  knee,  lip  and  heart,  to  every 
thought'  and  every  image  of  Him  our  manifested  God. 

Jimofi& 

3.  It  is  absurd  to  extol  one  age  at  the  expense  of  another,  since  each 
has  its  good'  and  its  bad.  There  was  greater  genius  in  ancient  times, 
but  art  and  science  come  late.  But  in  one  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  we 
have  degenerated — ^what  Tacitus  so  beautifully  expresses,  alter  teliing  a 
story  ci  a  man  who,  in  the  civil  war  in  Vespasian's  time,  had  killed  his 
own  brother,  and  received  a  reward  for  it ;  and  then  relates  that  the  ssoe 
thing  happened  before  in  the  civil  war  of  Sylla  and  MarioB,  and  the  man 
when  he  found  it  out  killed  himself  from  remorse :  and  then  he  adds^ 
"  tanto  major  apud  antiquos  ut  virtutibus  gloria,  ita  ftagiitit  pmnitemim 
erat."  The  deep  remorse  for  crime  is  less  in  advanced  civilisation. 
There  is  more  of  sympathy  with  suffering  of  all  kinds,  but  lea  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  admitted  to  be  crime. 

G«iiM)Joly4, 1840. 

4.  We  are  now  farther  from  England  than  at  any  time  in  our  former 

tour,  dearest ,but  our  feces  are  still  set  onwards,  and  I  believe  that 

the  more  I  dislike  Italy,  or  rather  the  Italians,  so  the  more  eagerly  do  I 
desire  to  see  those  parts  of  it  which  remind  me  only  of  past  times,  and  allow 
me  to  forget  the  present.  Certainly  I  do  greatly  prefer  France  to  Italy, 
Frenchmen  to  Italians ;  for  a  lying  people,  which  ihese  emphatically  are, 
stink  in  one's  moral  nose  all  the  day  long.  Good  and  sensible  men,  no 
doubt,  there  are  here  in  abundance ;  but  no  nation  presents  so  bad  a  side 
to  a  traveller  as  this.     For, — whilst  we  do  not  see  its  domestic  life  and  its 

1)  **  BuiDooklnira,**  be  vtad  to  lay,  **  ongiit  to  be  celebnted  by  Beiliehaoii  m  a 
national  fettival,  end  Athuoree  lamented  ai  a  national  jodgraenl." 

9)  See  thii  more  fully  developed  in  Easayon  Interpretation  of  Scriptnre,Bennonn, 
vol.  iL,  and  note  to  Sermon  IL  in  vol.  ill 

3)  He  Bted  frequently  to  dwell  on  thif  eeiontlally  nixed  ebaraeter  of  all  heaMD 
thinfi  2  aa,  for  example,  in  bie  principle  of  ibe  application  of  pioplieey  to  bvroaa 
evenU  or  penoni :  sOf  too,  hii  characteristic  dislike  of  Milton's  repreeenUUon  of  8a^ 
tan.  **  By  giving  a  human  likeness,  and  representing  him  as  a  bad  man,  too  neeessa- 
rily  get  some  images  of  what  is  good  aa  well  as  of  what  is  bad ;  for  no  living  man  la 
entirehr  evil*  Even  banditti  have  some  generoos  qualities ;  wheresa  the  repreaenta- 
tion  ofthe  Devil  should  be  purelv  and  entirely  eril,  without  a  tinge  of  good,  as  thatch 


•a>*ght 

with  human  associations.  The  hooft,  Vid  the  boms,  and  the  tail  weie  all  nsefnl  iii 
this  way,  as  giving  yon  an  image  of  something  altogether  disgusting.  And  so  Me^ia- 
topfailes,  in  AQst,and  the  other  contemptible  and  hateful  character  of  the  little  staa- 
ter  in  Sintram  are  fhr  more  true  than  the  Faradiso  Lnat*' 
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private  piety  and  charity y — the  infinite  vilencflB  of  ita  pnblic  ofBcere,  the 
pettiness  of  the  Govenunents,  the  gross  ignorance  and  the  utter  felsehood 
of  those  who  most  come  in  yoar  way,  are  a  continual  annoyance.  When 
you  see  a  soldier  here,  you  feel  no  confidence  that  he  can  fig^t ;  when  yon 
eee  a  so-called  man  of  letters,  you  are  not  sure  that  he  has  more  know- 
ledge than  a  baby  ;  when  you  see  a  priest,  he  may  be  an  idolater  or  an 
unbeliever ;  when  you  see  a  judge  or  a  public  functionary,  justice  and  in- 
tegrity may  be  utter  strangers  to  his  vocabulary.  It  is  this  which  makes 
a  nation  vile,  when  profession,  whether  Godward  or  manward,  is  no  se- 
curity for  performance.  Now  in  England  we  know  that  every  soldier  will 
fight,  and  every  public  functionary  will  be  honest.  In  France  and  in 
Prussia  we  know  the  same  ;  and  with  us,  though  many  of  our  clergy  may 
be  idolaters,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  none  is  an  unbeliever. 

Fim,Ja]y  5,1840. 

5 Bat  O  the  solemn  and  chancteristic  beauty  of  that  cathedral, 

with  its  simple,  semiciienlar  arches  of  the  twelfth  centra^,  its  doable  aisles, 
and  its  splend<rar  of  mart>Ie8  and  of  decoration  of  a  later  date,  especially 
on  the  ceiling.  Then  we  went  to  the  Baptistery,  and  lastly  to  the  Campo 
Santo, — a  most  peiieet  cloister,  the  windows  looking  towards  the  burying^ 
ground  within,  being  of  the  most  delicate  work.  But  that  bnrying-grouud 
itself  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  all ;  it  is  the  earth  of  the  Holy  City ; 
for  when  the  Pisan  Crnaaders  were  in  Palestine,  they  thoaght  no  spoil 
which  they  could  bring  home  was  so  precious  as  so  many  feet  in  depth  of 
the  holy  soil,  as  a  boiying  place  lor  them  and  their  children.  This  was 
not  like  Anson  watching  the  Pacific  from  Tinian  to  Acapalco,  in  order  to 
catch  the  Spanish  treasure  ship. 

Now,  however,  this  noble  burying^groond  is  disused,  and  only  a  few 
fiivoured  persons  are  laid  there  by  Sie  especial  permisrion  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  The  wild  vine  grows  fieely  out  of  the  ground,  and  clothes  it  heU 
ter,  to  my  judgment,  than  four  cypresses,  two  at  each  end,  which  have  been 
lately  pUmted.  The  Campo  Santo  is  now  desecrated  by  being  made  a 
museum.  The  fiimons  Cenotaphium  Piaanum  is  here,  a  noble  monument, 
but  Julia's  sons  and  Augustus's  grandsons  have  no  business  on  the  spot 
which  the  Pisans  filled  with  the  holy  earth  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  it- 
self is  very  striking ;  the  large,  flat  pavement  filling  up  the  whole  street  as 
at  Florence,  and  Uie  ^rdai  on  each  side,  or  else  good  and  clean  houses, 
varied  with  some  of  illustrious  antiquity.  And  after  all  we  were  not 
searobed  at  the  gate  of  Pisa :  it  seems  it  has  been  lately  forbidden  by  the 

Government — a  great  humanity.    And  now,  dearest ,  good  ni^t, 

and  God  bless  you  and  all  your  darlings,  aod  wish  us  a  prosperous  journey 
of  three  days  to  the  great  dty  of  cities  ;  for  Naples,  I  confess,  does  in 
comparison  appear  to  me  to  be  viler  than  vile,  a  dty  without  one  noble  as- 
sociation in  andent  days  or  modem. 

July  6, 1840. 

6.  And  now  we  are'  on  the  great  road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  Romb 
once  again,  but  now  how  much  dearer,  and  to  me  more  interesting  than 
when  I  saw  it  last,  and  in  how  much  dearer  company.  Yet  how  sad  will 
it  be  not  to  find  Bunsen  there,  and  to  feel  that  Niebuhr  is  gone.  I  note 
here  in  every  group  of  people  whom  I  meet  many  with  light,  very  light 
eyes.    Is  this  the  German  blood  of  the  middle  age  conquests  and  wars,  or 
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are  the  hmm  of  the  preeent  Italiana  deaoemled  fiom  the  Roman  dai 
Ligurians,  Kelts,  Germane,  and  from  all  other  natione  1  However,  of  the 
fiict  of  the  many  light  eyes  in  Tuscany  I  am  sore.  The  country  is  beaa* 
tifal,  and  we  are  going  ap  amidst  oak  woods  chiefly.  The  hedges  here 
are  brilliant ;  the  Sweet  William  pinks  of  the  deepest  ooloor ;  the  broom, 
the  clematis,  and  the  gom-cistus  Salvianiis,  that  bieaotifal  flower  which  1 
have  never  seen  wild  since  1827.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  moontain 
scenery  of  Central  Italy,  only  a  very  &int  specimen  of  it ;  but  3ret  bearing 
its  character — ^the  narrow  valley,  the  road  in  a  terrace  above  it,  the  vil- 
lage of  Staggia  with  its  old  waJls  and  castle  tower,  the  vines,  figs  and 
olives  over  all  the  country,  and  the  luxuriant  covering  of  all  the  clifiB  and 
roadside  banks,  the  wild  fig,  and  wild  vine.  Arrived  at  Caati^oncello 
1.45.  Left  it  1.53.  Ascending  gradually  towards  Sienna,  which  is  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  country,  dividUng  the  streams  which  feed  the  Amo 
from  those  that  feed  the  Ombrone.  The  road  here  is  a  defile  thmaf^  oak 
woods,  very  beautifel ;  and  after  having  got  up  through  the  wood,  we  are 
in  a  high  plain,  but  with  higher  hills  around  us,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood. 
Here  the  country  looks  parched,  for  the  soil  is  shallow. 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Sienna  3.16.  I  hope  that  I  diall  not  have 
much  time  to  write ;  nor  have  I,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Left 
Sienna  4.50.  We  did  not  stop  long  as  is  evident,  but  we  dined,  for  two 
panls  aaeh,  about  one  franc,  and  we  saw  the  cathedral,  a  thing  very  proper 
to  do,  and  moreover  the  cathedral  is  fine  and  very  rich,  and  hss  some  pic- 
tures ;  amongst  the  rest,  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  my 
old  friend  ^neas  Sylvius,  designed,  it  is  said,  by  RaphaAlle  in  his  eaiiy 
youth.  There  were  also  some  fine  iUnminations  of  some  ancient  mmic 
books,  snd  some  very  well  executed  Mosaics.  Yet  I  should  be  a  false  man 
if  I  professed  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  such  things.  What  I  did  Rgoioe 
in  was  the  view  which  we  had,  far  and  wide,  from  the  heights  of  Sieiana, 
a  boundless  range  of  Apennines.  And  coming  out  of  Sienna,  we  have 
just  had  a  shower  of  Cicada  drop  from  tlie  trees  upon  the  carriage,  who 
hopped  ofi*  when  any  thing  threatened  them  behind,  with  an  agility  truly 
marvellous.  And  now  we  are  descending  from  our  height,  amidst  a  vast 
extent  of  cornfields  just  cleared,  and  the  view  is  not  unlike  that  from  Pkin 
k  Bouehain,  only  some  of  the  Apennines  before  us  are  too  fine  for  the 
hills  about  Roanne.  Let  roe  notice  now  several  things  to  the  credit  of  die 
Italians  hereabouts.  First  of  all,  the  excessive  goodness  of  the  Albergo 
del'  Ussaro  at  Pisa,  where  the  master,  who  spesks  English,  changed  my 
FVench  money  into  Tusoan  and  Roman,  a  convenience  to  avoid  the  end- 
less disputea  about  the  exact  value  of  the  foreign  coinage.  Next,  at  Cas- 
tiglionoello,the  suge  before  Sienna,  there  is  Terzo  Cavallo,  and  justly,  seemg 
that  the  whole  suge  is  up  hill.  1  said  to  the  ostler,  *'  You  have  a  r%ht, 
I  believe,  here,  to  a  third  hoise  ;"  to  which  he  said  **  Yes."  But  presently 
he  added,  "  You  are  only  two  persons,  and  I  will  send  you  with  two  ;** 
and  this  he  did  without  any  compromise  of  paying  for  two  horses  and  a 
half;  but  we  had  two,  and  we  paid  only  for  two.  And  finally,  the  Sienna 
dinner,  at  four  paula,  at  the  Aquila  Nera.  was  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

Am  I  have  occasion  to  complain  often  of  the  Italians,  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  make  tbciie  exceptions.  Sienna  stands  like  Langres,  and  as  we 
have  been  descending,  two  little  streams  have  risen  in  the  hill  sides  ri^t 
and  left,  and  now  they  meet  and  form  a  green  valley,  into  which  we  are 
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JQ8t  desoended,  and  find  again  the  hedgerowB,  the  houea,  and  the  Yinea. 
Amved  at  Montaroni  5.57.  Left  it  at  6.4.  And  atiil,  I  beHevc,  we  an 
going  to  have  another  stage  of  descent  to  Buon  Convento.  Alas '  an 
adventure  has  sadly  delayed  us,  for  though  the  stage  be  mostly  descent  or 
level  ground,  yet  there  was  one  sharp  little  hill  soon  after  we  left  Monta- 
roni, in  the  middle  of  which  our  horses  absolutely  would  not  go  on,  where-       ^ 

fore  the  carriage  would  go  back,  and  soon  got  fast  in  the  ditch.     M 

got  out  very  sa&ly,  and  we  got  the  carriage  out  of  the  ditch,  but  it  was 
turned  round  in  the  doing  it,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  we  could 
not  turn  it  right  again  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile,  a  pasnng  ttaveller 
kindly  carried  a  message  back  to  the  post  for  a  Teno,  and  after  a  while 
Terao  and  a  boy  came  to  our  aid,  and  brought  us  up  the  hill  valiantly  • 
and  Terzo  is  now  trotting  on,  a  bright  example  to  his  companions.  ' 

July  7.   Left  Buon  Convento  5.16.    Again  a  lovely  morning,  dearest 

,  and  certainly  if  man  does  not  glorify  God  in  this  country,  yet  as 

we  have  just  been  reading,^  "  the  very  stones  do  indeed  cry  out."  The 
country  is  not  easy  to  describe,  for  the  framework  of  the  i^nnines  here 
is  very  complicated,  the  ribs  of  the  main  chain  being  very  twisted  and 
throwing  out  other  smaller  ribs  which  are  no  less  so,  so  that  the  valleys  are 
infimtely  winding ;  but,  generally,  we  were  on  the  Ombrone  at  Buon 
Convento,  and  at  Torrinieri  shall  be  on  one  of  his  feeders,  which  runs  so 
as  to  form  a  very  acute  angle  with  him  at  his  confluence.  Between  the 
two  the  ground  is  thrown  about  in  swells  and  falls  indescribable.  The 
coontry  is  generally  open  com  land,  just  cleared,  but  varied  with  patches 
of  copse,  of  heath,  and  of  vines  and  other  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
fimn-houses  perched  about  in  the  summit  of  the  hills  with  their  odd  little 
com  stacks,  some  scattered  all  over  the  fields,  and  others  making  a  belt 
round  the  houses.  11  Cavallo  Inglese  at  Buon  Convento  was  a  decent 
place  as  to  beds,  but  roguish,  as  the  small  places  always  are,  in  their 
charges.  The  Teno  did  well,  and  brought  us  well  to  Buon  Convento 
after  all.  At  this  moment,  Monte  Alcino,  on  a  high  mountain  on  the 
right,  is  looking  splendidly  under  the  morning  sun,  with  its  three  chnrehes, 
its  castle,  and  the  mass  of  trees  beneath  it.  Arrived  at  Torrinieri,  6.15. 
Left  it  6.21,  with  four  horses,  but  only  three  are  to  be  paid  for,  which  is 
all  quite  right ;  the  fourth  is  for  their  own  pleasure.  We  have  just  crossed 
the  Orcia,  and  these  great  ascents,  which  require  the  Teizo,  are  but 
shoulders  dividing  one  feeder  of  the  Ombrone  ftom  another,  ite  Oroia 
from  the  Tressa.  We  have  had  one  enormous  ascent,  and  a  descent  by 
zig  and  zag  to  a  little  feeder,  and  now  we  are  up  again  to  go  down  to  an- 
other. On  this  intermediate  height,  rising  out  of  a  forest  of  olives,  with 
its  old  wall,  its  church  with  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  its  castle  tower, 

stands  S.  Quirico,  on  no  river,  my  M ,  but  a  place  beginning  with  a 

Q.,  when  we  "  play  at  Geographical."  We  are  just  under  its  walls,  with 
a  mass  of  ilex  sloping  down  from  the  foot  of  the  walls  to  the  road ;  the 
machicolations  of  the  walk  are  very  striking.  We  are  descending  towards 
the  Tressa,  a  vast  view  before  us,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Radico- 
fani.  The  hills  which  we  are  descending  are  thickly  wooded  on  our 
right,  with  most  picturesque  towns  on  their  summits,  while  the  deep  fiir- 
rowB  of  this  blue  marl,  though  rock  would  doubtless  be  finer,  are  yet  very 

1)  i.  e.  in  the  dailjlefiooi  of  Scripture,  which  thej  uMd  to  road  OTory  morninf  on 
■tartinf. 
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Btiiking  in  ftll  the  goigeiaiid  oombea.    ArriTod  at  La  Poderina,diat  moat 
atiiking  view,  7.45.     Left  it  7.53.    We  have  crotMd  the  Treasa,  a  roekj 
atream  in  a  deep  dell  between  nohle  mountains,  on  each  aide  crowned 
with  the  moat  pictureeqne  towns  and  caatles.    The  poetillion  calla  the 
liver  the  Orda,  and  I  think  he  is  right ;  the  town  is  Rocoa  d'Orcia ;  it  it 
the  scene  I  had  noticed  in  my  fonuer  journal,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easf  to 
be  forgotten ;  bnt  I  had  fancied  the  spot  had  been  at  Boon  Convento. 
This  stage  is  the  only  one  as  yet  that  could  be  called  at  all  dnll ;  much  of 
it  is  throngfa  a  low  plain,  without  trees  or  vines,  and  theref<H«  it  is  now 
bare  ;  in  &is  plain,  however,  there  stands  one  of  the  finest  of  oaks  by  the 
road  side,  a  lonely  and  goodly  tree,  which  has  the  plain  to  itaelf.     They 
are  atao  doing  a  very  good  work,  in  making  a  line  of  road,  quite  in  the 
plain,  to  avoid  the  many  ups  and  downs  of  the  present  road,  in  croaaing 
the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  which  run  down  into  the  main  valley, 
fiat  although  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  road  is  dnll,  yet  how 
giorious  are  the  mountains  all  around !     Arrived  at  Riocorei,  9.10.     Left 
it  9.18.    I  was  q>eaking  of  the  mountains,  and  I  am  quite  sure  tint  a 
asene  ao  piduflsque  as  that  which  we  have  just  above  Riccorai,  in  this 
atage^  wUch  people  who  read  and  sleep  through  the  country  call  dull,  can 
very  racely  ba^valled  in  England.    The  mountains  are  very  high,  and 
iheir  aides  and  banks  and  furrowing  combes,  nobly  spread  oat  before  yon, 
icovered  mostly  with  oak  forests,  but  the  forest  toward  the  plain  thimuDg 
off  into  single  trees  till  it  gives  place  to  the  olives  and  vines ;  and  near 
the  aonunit  there  is  a  great  scar  or  cliff,  on  i^ch,  or  to  which,  sit  or  stick 
as  they  can  the  houses  of  Campiglia,  with  its  picturesque  towers  as  nsusl. 
And  now  we  are  really  going  up  to  the  head  of  the  country,  to  the  fiui- 
tastic  rocks  of  Radicofani,  which  turn  the  waters  to  the  Ombione  and 
Tiber,  and  are  visible  from  the  Ciminian  hills.    Again  the  road  itself  is 
in  the  bare  hill  aide,  with  masses  of  rock  here  and  diere.    But  across  the 
torrent,  the  mountain  sides  are  clothed  more  or  less  with  trees,  in  some 
places  thickly,  and  before  us  the  hill  side  is  yellow  with  the  still  standing 
com.    The  torrent  beds,  however,  are  here  for  the  most  part  quite  diy. 
Those  creatures  which  dropped  on  our  carriage  yesterday,  are  here  again 
in  great  numbers ;  they  call  thtm  Cavalletti  or  Grigli ;  they  are  a  spedea 
of  Cicada,  but  not  those  which  croak  on  the  trees,  and  which,  I  believe, 
are  never  seen  on  the  ground.    We  have  just  crowned  the  summit,  and 
see  before  us  the  country  towards  Rome,  and  the  streams  going  to  the 
Tiber.     The  valley  of  the  Paglia  for  miles  lies  before  us.    Alas !  to  think 
of  that  unhappy  papal  government,  and  of  the  degraded  people  subject  to 
it.     Arrived  at  Radicofiini,  10.45. 

There  is  a  good  inn  here,  so  we  have  stopped  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  to  give  M—  some  rest,  which  she  greatly  needs ;  and  from  here 
our  way  is  in  a  manner  all  down  hill.  Glorious  indeed  is  the  view  ail 
around  us,  and  there  is  also  a  nice  garden  under  the  house,  where  I  see  an 
oleander  in  bloom,  although  our  height  above  the  Meditemnean  roust  be 
very  great,  and  up  here  the  corn  is  not  ripe.  The  air  is  pure  and  oool 
enough,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  there  is  no  chill  in  it,  and  the  flies  are 
taking  liberties  with  my  face,  which  are  disagreeable.  It  is  very  strange 
to  see  so  nice  looking  an  inn  at  this  wild  place,  but  the  movement  of  the 
world  does  wonders,  and  it  improves  even  the  mountain  of  Radicofani. 
I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 


Ibe  movwnent  of  the  niiietaeiith  oentiiry  improTiDg  any  thing ;  however, 
I  was  thinking  only  of  physical  improvement  in  roads  and  inns,  which  is 
a  matter  not  to  he  disputed.  Bat  in  truth  the  improrement  does  go 
deeper  than  this,  and  though  the  work  is  not  ail  of  God,  (and  did  even 
Christianity  itself  except  the  intermeddling  hand  of  Antichrist  1)  yet  in 
itself  it  is  of  God,  and  its  fruits  are  accordingly  good  in  die  main,  though 
mixed  with  evil  always,  and  though  the  evil  sometimes  be  predominant ; 
sometimes  it  may  be  alone  to  be  found  ;  just  as  in  this  long  descent  which 
I  see  before  me  to  Ponte  Centino  there  are  portions  of  absolutely  steep  up 
hill.    It  is  a  lying  spiiit  undoubtedly  that  says  "  look  backwards." 

Viterbo,  July  8th.  1840.— On  May  9th,  1827,  I  entered  Rome  last, 
dearest  — — ^  •  and  it  gives  me  a  thrill  to  look  out  from  my  window  on 
the  very  Ciminian  hills,  and  to  know  that  one  stage  will  bring  us  to  the 
top  of  them.  But  the  CuSk  bids  me  stop.  Left  Viterbo  5.30.  A  clever 
piccolo  has  aided  our  carriage  well  by  leading  Teno  round  some  very 
sharp  turnings  in  the  narrow  streets.  And  now  we  are  out  amidst  gar- 
dens and  olives,  with  the  Ciminian  hills  all  green  with  their  copsew*ood 
right  before  us.  We  are  now  amidst  the  copsewood ;  many  single  chest- 
nuts and  oaks  are  still  standing ;  the  tufts  of  gum-cistus  Salvianus  by  the 
road  side  mingled  with  the  broom  are  most  Wautiful.  Long  white  ti«*^ 
of  cloud  lie  in  the  plains,  so  that  the  Sabine  mountains  seemed  to  rise  ex- 
actly from  the  sea.  And  now  a  wooded  point  rises  above  us  of  a  very 
fine  shape,  a  sort  of  spur  from  the  main  ridge  like  Swirl  Edge  from  Hel- 
vellyn.  Here  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  are  fine.  Thick  wood  on  both  aides 
of  the  road.  Again  we  descended  gradually  towards  Monterosai,  Soracte 
and  the  mountains  behind  it  finer  than  can  be  told.  We  may  now  say 
that  we  are  within  what  was  the  Roman  frontier  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  u.  c,  for  we  have  just  crossed  the  little  stream  which  flows 
by  both  Sutriom  and  Nepete,  and  they  were  long  the  frontier  colonies 
towards  fitruria.  Here  we  join  the  Perugia  and  Anoona  road,  and  after 
the  junction  our  ways  seem  much  improved.  And  now  we  are  ascending 
a  long  hill  into  Monteroasi,  which  seems  to  stand  on  a  sort  of  shoulder 
running  down  from  the  hills  of  the  Lake  Sabatinus  towards  the  Campag- 
na.  I  suppose  that  this  country  must  have  been  the  irc|»coivi(  of  Veii.  The 
twenty-sixth  milestone  from  Rome  stands  just  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  going 
up  into  Monteroasi.  Here  they  are  threshing  their  com  vigorously  out  in 
the  sun  ;  I  should  have  thought  that  it  must  be  dry  enough  any  where. 
Arrived  at  Monteroasi  9.30,  at  the  twenty-fifth  milestone,  9.44.  Here 
begins  the  Campagna,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  description  of  it  in 
Vol.  I.  is  quite  correct.  Here  are  the  long  slopes  and  the  sluggish  streams, 
such  as  I  have  described  them,  and  the  mountain  wall  ahnost  grander 
than  my  recollection  of  it.  And,  as  our  common  broom  was  tufting  all 
the  slopes  and  banks  when  I  was  here  last  in  April  and  May,  so  now  in 
July  we  have  our  garden  broom  no  less  beautiful.  I  observe  that  aince 
we  have  joined  the  Perugia  road,  every  thing  seems  in  better  style,  both 
roads  and  posting,  because  that  is  the  great  road  to  Bologna  and  Anoona, 
and  the  Sienna  road  leads  within  the  Roman  States  to  no  place  of  conse- 
quence. Here  is  one  of  the  lonely  Osterie  of  the  Campagna,  but  now 
smartened  up  into  the  Hotel  des  S<*pt  Veines,  Sette  Vene,^8trange  to  be- 
hold.  Here  we  found  our  Neapolitan  friend,  who,  not  liking  h&  horses, 
bad  sent  them  back  to  Monteroasi,  and  was  waiting  for  others.    The 
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poililKoiui  wmild  have  dunged  them  for  omv,  deeming  our  necfa,  I 
poae,  of  DO  conaeqiieDoe  ;  bat  oar  Neapolitan  fnend  most  kiodly  adviaed 
'Die -not  to  allow  them  to  change ;  a  piece  of  diaintcreated,  or  rather  aelA 
denying  conaideration,  for  which  I  felt  mach  obliged  to  hbn.  Strange  it 
ia  to  look  at  theee  upland  alopea,  ao  fieeh,  ao  airy,  ao  open,  and  to  ccmceive 
that  malaria  can  be  here.  They  haYe  been  planting  treea  here  by'  the 
road  aide,  acaciaa  and  elms  and  ahomacka,  a  nice  thing  to  do,  and  perfaape 
alao  reaUy  naeial,  aa  treea  might  poambly  leasen  the  malaria.  We  aee  the 
men  who  come  to  reap  the  crope  in  the  Campagna  aleeping  under  the 
dbade  by  the  road  aide ;  we  are  going  ap  the  oater  rim  of  the  Bacca&o 
erater ;  the  road  ia  a  "  via  cava,"  and  the  beaaty  of  the  brooma  and  wild 
fige  ia  ezqaiaite.  Now  we  are  in  the  crater,  qaite  round,  with  a  level  bot- 
tom about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Arrived  at  Baocano,  10.35. 
Left  it,  10.45.  And  now  we  are  going  op  the  inner  rim  of  the  crater » 
and  it  ia  an  odd  place  to  look  back  on.  I  pot  up  Catatabber,  take  my 
pen,  and  look  with  all  my  eyea,  for  here  ia  the  top  of  the  rim,  and  Rome 
is  before  ue,  though  aa  yet  I  aee  it  not.  We  have  juat  eaen  it,  11.5.  S. 
Peter'a  wiUun  the  horiaon  line,  the  Mona  Albanua,  the  portal  into  the 
Hemican  country,  Pneneste,  Tlbor,  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio  towarda 
BuUaqineum.  Of  earthly  aighta  rclrw  oird — Athena  and  Jerusalem  are 
the  other  two^the  three  people  ot  God'a  election,  two  for  things  tempo- 
ral, and  one  for  things  eternal.  Yet  even  in  the  thinga  eternal  they  were 
allowed  to  miniater.  Greek  cultivation  and  Roman  polity  prepared  men 
for  Christianity,  aa  Mahometanism^  can  bear  witness,  for  the  East,  when 
it  abandoned  Greece  and  Rome,  could  only  reproduce  Judaism.  Mahomet- 
anism,  aiz.hundred  years  after  Chriat,  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  Jnda- 
iam ;  proving  that  the  eaatem  man  could  bear  nothing  more  peifoct. 
Here  I  aee  perfectly  the  shoulder  of  land  which  joins  the  AUnn  HiUs  to 
the  mountaina  by  Preneate,  and  throagh  the  gap  over  them  I  see  the 
mountaina  of  the  Volsciana.  A  long  ridge  lies  before  us,  between  ua  and 
La  Storta,  but,  if  we  turned  to  the  left  before  we  aacended  it,  we  coold 
get  down  to  the  Tiber  without  a  hill.  And  here  I  look  upon  Veil,  (Isola 
Fameae,)  and  aee  diatinctly  the  little  cliff  above  the  stream  whidi  waa 
made  available  for  the  old  walla.  We  are  descending  to  the  stream  at 
Osteria  del  Foaso,  which  was  one  of  those  that  flowed  under  the  walla  of 
Veii.  And  here  at  Osteria  del  Foaso  we  have  the  little  difly  banks  which 
were  ao  often  oaed  here  for  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  towna,  and 
each  as  I  have  just  seen  in  Veii  itself.  We  are  going  up  the  ridge  from 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  and  have  juat  paesed  the  11th  miieatone.  Thoe  bate 
alopea  overgrown  with  thistles  and  fern  are  very  solemn,  while  the  bright 
broom  cheering  the  road  banka  might  be  an  image  of  God's  grace  in  the 
wildemeas,  and  a  type  that  it  most  cheers  those  who  keep  to  the  straight 
road  of  duty.  Paat  the  tenth  milestone,  and  here  apparently  with  no  de- 
acent  to  reach  to,  ia  La  Storta.  Arrived  at  La  Storta,  19.4.  Left  it  12. 14. 
Here  is  a  Campagna  scene,  on  the  left  a  lonely  Oateris,  and  on  the  right  one 
of  the  lonely  square  towers  of  thia  district,  old  refuges  for  men  and  cafetie  in 
the  middle  ages.  We  descend  gradually ;  the  sides  f3l[  the  slopea  both 
rifl^t  and  left  (for  we  are  on  a  ridge)  are  prettily  clothed  with  copsewood. 

1)  •«  TlM  vBwortbj  idea  of  Puadiie**  in  the  Kortn,  hm  vMd  to  nj, "  jaitifi«s  the 
waya^of  Ood  in  not  ravoallnc  •  fatvra  sute  Mrltor^  •iaeo  warn  in  oftrly  afM  waa  a^ t 
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I  have  just  seen  the  Naples  road  beyond  Rome,  the  back  of  the  Monte 
Mario,  the  towers  of  the  churches  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  And  now, 
just  past  the  fourth  milestone,  9.  Peter's  has  opened  from  behind  Monte 
Mario,  and  we  go  down  by  zig  and  zag  towards  the  le^el  of  the  Tiber. 
It  brings  us  down  into  a  pretty  green  valley  watered  by  the  Acqna  Tra- 
▼eraa,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  few  vines  on  the  slope  above. 
The  A<!S)aa  Traversa  joins  the  Tiber  above  the  Milvian  bridge,  so  we 
cross  him  and  go. up  out  of  his  little  valley  on  the  right.  And  here  we 
find  the  first  houses  which  seem  like  the  approach  to  a  city.  There  are 
the  cypresMS  on  the  Monte  Mario,  and  here  is  the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian 
bridge.  We  are  crossing  the  Tiber  now,  and  now  we  are  in  the  AosR 
RoMAHUS.  Garden  walls  and  ordinary  suburb  houses  line  the  road  on 
both  sides,  but  the  CoUis  Hortulorum  rises  prettily  on  the  left  with  its  lit- 
tle clifis,  its  cypresses,  copsewood  and  broom.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  is 
in  sight,  and  then  Passport  and  Dogana  must  be  minded,  so  here  I  stop 
for  the  present,  1.20. 

Rome,  July  9.  Again  this  date,  my  dearest  — •,  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  interesting  to  me  that  my  hand  can  ever  write,  and  now 
even  more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it  last. 

7.  The  Pantheon  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  admire  it  greatly ; 
its  vastness,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  which  admitted  the  view  of  the 
cloudless  sky,  both  struck  me  particularly.  Of  the  works  of  art  at  the 
Vatican  1  ought  not  to  speak,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  could  under- 
stand the  Apollo  better  than  when  I  last  saw  it. 

S.  Ste&no  Rotondo  on  the  Celian,  so  called  finom  its  shape,  consists 
of  two  rows  of  concentric  pillars,  and  contains  the  old  Mosaic  of  our 
Lord,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  journal.  It  ezhibits,  also,  in  a  se- 
ries of  pictares  all  round  tho  chureh,  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  in 
the  so-called  Persecutions,  with  a  general  picture  of  the  most  eminent 
martyrs  since  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  par- 
ticular stories  thus  painted  will  bear  no  critical  examination  :  it  is  likely 
enough,  that  Gibbon  has  truly  accused  the  general  statements  of  exagge- 
ration. But  tbis  is  a  thankless  labour,  such  as  lingard  and  others  have 
undertaken  with  respect  to  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Iiirii 
massacre  of  1643.  Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty 
— by  fifty  if  you  will-— but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of  persons  of  aU 
ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death  for  conscience  sake 
and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufierings  manifestly,  with  God's  blessing, 
ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Neither  do  I  think  that  we 
consider  the  excellence  of  this  martyr  spirit  half  enough.  I  do  not  think 
that  pleasure  is  a  sin :'  the  Stoics  of  old,  and  the  asoetie  Christians  sinoe, 
who  have  said  so,  (see  the  answere  of  that  excellent  man.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  to  Augustine's  questions,  as  given  at  length  by  ^de,)  luve, 
in  saying  so,  overstepped  the  simplicity  and  the  wisdom  of  Christian 
truth.  But,  though  pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplatioa  oi 
sufiering  for  Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us  in  our  days, 
fit>m  whom  in  our  daily  life  suflering  seems  so  &r  removed.    And,  as 


1)  He  had,  however, «  great  reapeet  for  the  later  Btoiea :— **  It  ia  eoanaoii  to  ridl- 
eole  theao."  he  amid ;  '*  hot  their  tiioaaph  over  bodily  pafai  waa  one  of  the  aohleat  •$• 
Ibrta  alU«%ood  ever  ande  by  man,  wilhoot  ravelatioii.  He  that  aaid  to  paia,  *  Thoo 
art  no  evil  to  me,  ao  long  aa  I  ean  endure  theei'— it  waa  giTen  Un  fkom  Oed." 
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God^B  gnoe  enaUed  rich  and  delicate  penoos,  women,  and  evni  chlldiea, 
to  endnre  all  extremities  of  pain  and  leproaeh  in  times  past,  so  there  is 
the  same  grace  no  lees  mighty  now  ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  oonelTes 
against  it,  it  might  in  ns  be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial.  And  that 
sach  time  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in  your  days,  if  not  in  mine,  I 
do  believe  folly,  both  from  the  teaching  of  man's  wisdom  and  of  God's. 
And,  therefore,  pictures  of  martsrrdoms  are,  I  think,  Tery  wholAome, — 
not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere^ezcitement, — btit 
a.  sober  reminder  to  ns  of  what  Satan  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  Christ's 
gmoe  can  enable  the  weakest  of  His  people  to  bear.  Neither  should  we 
forget  those  who,  by  their  sufferings,  were  more  than  conquerors,  not  for 
themselves  only,  but  for  us,  in  securing  to  us  the  safe  and  triumphant  ex- 
istence of  Christ's  blessed  foith — in  securing  to  us  the  possibility — nay, 
the  actual  enjoyment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Antichrist  of  the  Priesthood 
^-of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  icjrXirvca,  the  congregation  and  conmion- 
wealth  of  Christ's  people. 

July  19,  1840. 

8 And  I  see  Sesza  on  its  mountain  seat ;  but  here 

is  a  more  sacred  spot,  Appii  Forum,  where  St.  Paul  met  his  friends,  when 
having  landed  at  Puteoli,  he  went  on  by  the  Appian  road  to  Rome.  Here 
the  ancient  and  the  present  roads  are  the  same, — here,  then,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  with  Luke  and  with  Timothy,  travelled  along,  a  prisoner,  under  a 
centurion  guard,  to  carry  his  appeal  to  Cesar.  How  much  resulted  from 
that  journey — the  manifestation  of  Christ's  name  ip  8>m  t^  9pMTiap(M,  the 
four  prectotts  Epistles  ad  Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  ad 
Phalsmona ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  long  absence,  the  growth 
of  Judaism,  that  is,  of  priestcraft,  in  the  eastern  churches,  never,  alas  ! 
to  be  wholly  put  down. 

July  13, 1840. 

9 M— -  says  that  she  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  spot  as 

Mola  di  Gaeta.  I  should  say  so  too,  in  suo  genera  ;  but  Fox  How  and  Chi- 
avenna  are  so  different,  that  I  cannot  compare  them  ;  so  again  are  Rome 
from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, — Oxford,  from  the  pretty  field,  or  from  St. 
John's  Gufdensr— London,  from  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Paris,  from  the 
Quays.  But  Mola  is  one  of  those  spots  which  are  of  a  beauty  not  to  be 
forgotten  while  one  lives. 

"  At  Mola  is  what  is  called  Cicero's  Villa.  There  is  no  greater  foUy 
than  to  attempt  to  connect  particular  spots  in  this  uncertain  way  with 
great  names ;  and  no  one  who  represents  to  his  own  mind  the  succession 
of  events  and  ages  which  have  passed,  vrill  attempt  to  do  it  upon  conjee* 
ture,  the  chances  being  thousands  to  one  against  correctness.  There 
can  be  no  traditions,  from  the  long  period  when  such  things  were  forgot- 
ten and  uncared  for ;  and  what  seems  to  be  tradition,  in  fact,  originates 
in  what  antiquarians  have  told  the  people.  People  do  not  enough  con- 
aider  the  long  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  after  Augustuses  time^ — ^the 
century  of  the  greatest  activity  under  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  when 
the  Republic  and  the  Augustan  age  were  considered  as  ancient  times^ — 
then  Severos  and  his  time^ — ^then  Diocletian  and  Theodosiusi — ^yhen  the 
Roman  laws  were  in  full  vigour." 
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NaplM,  July  14, 1640. 

10.  While  we  are  waiting  for  dinner,  my  dearest  -— ^,  I  will  write 
two  or  three  lines  of  Journal.  Here  we  actually  are,  looking  out  upon 
what  but  presents  images  which,  with  a  yery  little  play  of  fancy,  might 
all  be  shaped  into  a  fearful  drama  of  Pleasure,  Sin,  and  Death.  The 
pleasure  is  every  where, — ^nowhere  is  nature  more  lovely,  or  man,  as  far 
as  appears,  more  enjoying ;  the  Sin  is  in  the  sty  of  Caprese,  in  the  disso- 
luteness of  BaisB  and  Pompeii^ — ^in  the  black  treachery  which,  in  this  ill- 
omened  country,  stained  the  Ifame  even  of  Nelson^ — ^in  the  unmatchable 
horrors  of  the  White  Jacobins  of  1799, — ^in  the  general  absence  of  any 
recollections  of  piety,  virtue,  or  wisdom — for  "  he  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me."  And  the  Death  stands  manifest  in  his  awfiilness  in  Vesu- 
vius,— ^in  his  loathsomeness  at  the  abominable  Campo  Santo.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  or  from  my  friends,  to  live  or  to  sojourn  long  in  such  a  place ; 
the  very  contradictory,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  hill  Difficulty,  and  of 
the  House  Beautiful,  and  of  the  Land  of  Bculah.  But,  behold,  we  are 
again  in  voiture,  going  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  port  of  Naples, 
and  going  out  to  Salerno.  Clouds  are  on  the  mountains  which  form  the 
south-east  side  of  the  bay ;  but  Vesuvius  is  clear,  and  quite  quiet, — ^not  a 
wreath  of  smoke  ascends  from  him.  Since  I  wrote  this,  in  the  last  five 
minates,  there  is  a  faint  curl  of  smoke  visible.  Striking  it  is  to  observe 
the  thousand  white  houses  round  his  base,  and  the  green  of  copsewood 
which  runs  halfway  up  him,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  his  neighbour, 
the  Monte  Somma^ — and  then  to  look  at  the  desolate  blackness  of  his 
own  cone. 

July  15, 1840. 

11.  We  have  just  left  Pompeii,  after  having  spent  two  hours  in  walk* 
ing  over  the  ruins.  Now,  what  has  struck  me  most  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  speaking  historically  1  That  is,  what  knowledge  does  one  gain 
from  seeing  an  ancient  town  destroyed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  thus  laid  open  before  us  ?  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much.  I 
observed  the  streets  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles :  I  observed  the 
walls  of  the  town  just  keeping  the  cro^n  of  the  hill,  and  the  suburbs  and 
the  tombs  falling  away  directly  from  the  gates :  I  observed  the  shops  in 
front  of  the  houses, — the  streets  narrow,  the  rooms  in  the  houses  very 
small ;  the  dining  room  in  one  of  the  best  was  twenty  feet  by  eighteen 
nearly.  The  Forum  was  large  for  the  size  of  the  town  ;  and  the  temples 
and  public  buildings  occupied  a  space  proportionably  greater  than  with 
us.  I  observed  the  Impluvium,  fonning  a  small  space  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atrium.  And  I  thick,  farther,  that  Pompeii  is  just  a  thing  for  pictures  to 
represent  adequately ;  I  could  understand  it  from  Gell's  b<^k,but  no  book 
can  give  me  the  impressions  or  the  knowledge  which  I  gain  from  every  look 
at  the  natural  landscape.  Then,  poetically,  Pompeii  is  to  me,  as  I  always 
thought  it  would  be,  no  more  than  Pompeii ;  that  is,  it  is  a  place  utterly 
unpoetical.  An  Osco-Roman  town,  with  some  touches  of  Greek  corrup- 
tion,— a  town  of  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  marked  by  no  single  noble 
iecollection,nor  having— like  the  polygonal  walls  of  Ciolano— the  marks  of  a 
remote  antiquity  and  a  pure  state  of  society.  There  is  only  the  same  sort  of 
interest  with  which  one  would  see  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
indeed  tj^ere  is  less.  One  is  not  authorized  to  ascribe  so  solemn  a  char- 
acter to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii ;  it  is  not  a  peculiar  monument  of 
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God's  judgments,  it  is  the  mummy  of  a  man  of  no  worth  or  dignity, — sol- 
emn, no  doubt,  as  e^ery  thing  is  which  brings  life  and  death  into  sodi 
close  connexion,  but  with  no  proper  and  peculiar  solemnity,  like  places 
rich  in  their  own  proper  interest,  or  sharing  in  the  general  interest  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  or  an  unconupted  state  of  society.  The  towns  of  the 
Ciolano  are  like  the  tomb  of  a  child^ — ^Pompeii  is  like  that  of  Lord  Che»- 
texfield. 

Jnly90,  1840. 
12.  Rieti  is  so  screened  by  the  thousand  elms  to  which  its  vines  are 
trained,  that  you  hardly  can  see  the  town  till  you  are  in  it.    It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  '*  Rosea  Rura,"  this  marvellous  plain  of  the  Velinus,  a  ftr 
fairer  than  the  Theasalian  Tempe.    Immediately  above  it  are  some  <^ 
the  rocky  but  exquisitely  soft  hills  of  the  country,— so  soft  and  sweet  that 
they  are  like  the  green  hills  round  Como,  or  the  delicate  screen  of  the 
head  of  Derwentwater ;  the  Apennines  have  lost  all  their  harsher  and 
keep  only  their  finer  features — their  infinite  beauty  of  outline,  and  the 
endlesB  enwrappings  of  their  combes,  their  clifis,  and  their  woods.     But 
here  is  water  ever3rwhere,  which  gives  a  universal  freshness  to  eveiy 
thing.    Rieti,  I'see,  stands  just  at  an  opening  of  the  hills,  so  that  you  may 
catch  its  towers  on  the  sky  between  them.     We  have  crossed  the  Velino 
to  its  left  bank,  just  below  its  confluence  with  the  Torrano,  the  ancient 
Tereno,  as  I  believe,  up  whose  valley  we  have  just  been  looking,  and  see 
it  covered  with  corn,  standing  in  shocks,  but  not  carried.     It  has  been  of- 
ten a  very  striking  sight  to  see  the  little  camp  of  stacks  raised  round  a 
Carm-house,  and  to  see  multitudes  of  people  assembled,  threshing  their 
com,  or  treading  it  out  with  mules'  or  horses'  feet.     Still  the  towns  stand 
nobly  on  the  mountains.     Behold  Grecio  before  us^ — ^two  church  toweis, 
and  the  round  towers  of  its  old  bastions,  and  the  line  of  its^houses  on  the 
edge  of  one  cliff*,  and  with  other  clifis  rising  behind  it.    The  road  hpa 
chosen  to  go  up  a  shoulder  of  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  for  no  other  visible 
reason  than  to  give  travellers  a  station  like  the  Bowness  Terrace,  from 
which  they  might  have  a  general  view  over  it.     It  is  really  like  "  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  '*  Seraph  guard  **  might  keep  their  watch 
on  the  summit  of  the  opposite  mountains,  which,  seen  imder  the  morning 
sun,  are  invested  in  a  haze  of  heavenly  light,  as  if  shrouding  a  more  than 
earthly  glory.    Truly  may  one  feel  with  Von  Canitz,'  that  if  the  glory  of 
God's  peridiable  works  be  so  great,  what  must  be  the  glory  of  the  imper- 
ishable,— ^what  infinitely  more,  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  both !    And 
if  I  feel  thrilling  through  me  the  sense  of  this  outward  beauty — ^innocent, 
indeed,  yet  necessarily  unconscious, — ^what  is  the  sense  one  opght  to  have 
of  moral  beauty,— of  God  the  Holy  Spirit's  creation^— of  humbleness  and 
truth,  and  self-devotion  and  love  !    Mach  more  beautiful,  because  made 
truly  after  God's  image,  are  the  forms  and  colours  of  kind  and  wise  and 
holy  thoaghts,  and  words,  and  actions ;  more  truly  beautiful  is  one  hour 
of  old  Mrs.  Price's'  patient  waiting  for  the  Lord's  time,  and  her  cheerful 
and  kind  interest  in  us  all,  feeling  as  if  she  owed  us  any  thing, — than 
this  glorious  valley  of  the  Velinus.    For  this  will  pass  away,  and  that 
will  not  pass  away :  but  that  is  not  the  great  point ; — believe  with  Aris- 
totle that  this  should  abide,  and  that  should  perish  ;  still  there  is  in  the 

1)  Be«  t]i«  story  and  po«m  in  8«nii.  vol.  iv.  note  B. 

9)  ^n  old  woman  in  tbo  AlnuhontM  at  Rugby,  tllndod  to,  pp.  148.  4S0. 
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moral  beanty  an  inherent  ezoeOence  which  the  natural  beanty  cannot 
have  ;  for  the  moral  beauty  is  actually,  so  to  apeak,  God,  and  not  merely 
His  work  ;  His  living  and  conacioua  miniatere  and  aervanta  are — ^it  ia 
permitted  na  to  aay  ao — the  templea  of  which  the  tight  ie  God  Himaelf. 

Banks  of  the  MeUnraa*  Jaly  SI,  1840. 

13.  "  Livy  aaya, '  the  farther  Haadrobal  got  from  the  sea,  the  steeper 
became  the  banks  of  the  river.'  We  noticed  some  steep  banks,  but  proba- 
bly they  were  much  higher  twenty-three  centuries  ago ;  for  all  rivers  have 
a  tendency  to  raise  themselves,  from  accumulations  of  gravel,  &c. ;  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  also,  would  be  much  more  as  Livy  describes  them,  in 
the  natural  state  of  the  river.  The  present  aspect  of  this  tract  of  country 
is  the  result  of  2000  years  of  civilization,  and  would  be  very  different  in 
those  times.  There  would  be  much  of  natural  forest  remaining,  the  only 
cultivation  being  the  square  patches  of  the  Roman  mesaores,  and  these 
only  on  the  best  land.  The  whole  plain  would  look  wild,  like  a  new  and 
half-settled  country.  One  of  the  greatest  physical  changes  on  the  earth 
is  produced  by  the  extermination  of  carnivorous  animals ;  for  then  the 
graminivorous  become  so  numerous  as  to  eat  up  all  the  young  trees,  so 
that  the  forests  rapidly  diminish,  except  those  trees  which  they  do  not  eat, 
as  pines  and  firs." 

Jaly  83, 1840. 

14.  Between  Faenza  and  Imola,  just  now,  I  saw  a  large  building 
standing  back  from  the  road,  on  the  right,  with  two  places  somewhat  like 
lodges  in  front,  on  the  road  side.  On  one  of  them  was  the  inscription 
"  Labor  omnia  vicit,"  and  the  lines  about  iron  working,  ending  "  Argute 
lamina  serrs."  On  the  other  were  Horace's  lines  about  drinking,  with- 
out fear  of  "  insane  leges."  Therefore,  I  suppose  that  these  buildings 
were  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  public  or  caf6 ;  but  the  classical  inscriptions 
seemed  to  me  characteristiif  of  that  foolery  of  clossicaliBm  which  marks 
the  Italians,  and  infects  those  with  us  who  are  called  '*  elegant  scholars." 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  Christian  Europe  the  only  book  from  which  quo- 
tations are  always  natural  and  good  as  inscriptions  for  all  sorts  of  places, 
is  the  Bible ;  because  every  calling  of  life  has  its  serious  side,  if  it  be  not 
sinful ;  and  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  relating  to  it,  is  taking  it  on  this 
serious  side,  which  is  at  once  a  true  side,  and  a  most  important  one.  But 
iron  foundries  and  publics  have  no  connexion  with  mere  book  literature, 
which,  to  the  people  concerned  most  with  either,  is  a  thing  utterly  uncon- 
genial. And  inscriptions  on  such  places  should  be  for  those  who  most 
frequent  them :  a  literary  man  writing  up  something  upon  them,  for  other 
literary  men  to  read,  is  like  the  impertinence  of  two  scholars  talking  to 
each  other  in  Latin  at  a  coach  dinner. 

Bologna,  July  SI3, 1840. 

15 And  now^tis  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  in  which  I  shall 

sleep  in  the  Pope's  dominiod^  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sickened  with 
a  government  such  as  this,  which  dischargee  no  one  function  decently. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  ia  prodigious^ — ^how  can  it  be  otherwise  1 
The  bookaellera*  shops  sad  to  behold « — the  very  opposite  of  that  scribe,  in- 
structed to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  was  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 
things  new  and  old^ — ^these  scribes,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out 
of  £eir  treasures  nothing  good,  either  new  or  old,  but  the  mere  nibbiah 

22» 
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of  the  put  aftd  the  present.    Other  gorenunente  may  eee  an  able  ao4 
energetic  sovereign  arise,  to  whom  Grod  may  give  a  long  reign,  so  that 
what  he  began  in  yoath,  he  may  live  to  complete  in  old  age.     But  hefe 
every  reign  mast  be  short ;  for  every  sovereign  comes  to  the  throne  aa 
old  man,  and  with  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  priest.     Where, 
then,  can  there  be  hope  under  such  a  system,  so  contrived  as  it  ehoold 
seem  for  every  evil  end,  and  so  necessarily  exclusive  of  good  7     I  could 
muse  long  and  deeply  on  the  state  of  this  country,  but  it  is  not  my  hoi- 
ness ;  neither  do  I  see,  humanely  speaking,  one  gleam  of  hope.     "  1517" 
said  Niebuhr,  "must  precede  1688  ,*"  but  where  are  the  symptoms  of 
1517  here  1    And  if  one  evil  spirit  be  cast  out,  there  are  but  seven  others 
yet  more  evil,  if  it  may  be,  ready  to  enter.  Wherefore,  I  have  no  sympa* 
thy  with  the  so-called  Liberal  party  here  any  more  than  has  Bnnsen. 
They  are  but  types  of  the  counter  evil  of  Popery^ — that  is,  of  Jacobinism. 
The  two  are  obverae  and  reverse  of  the  coin, — ^the  imprinting  of  one  type 
on  the  one  side,  necessarily  brings  out  the  other  on  the  other  side :  and 
so  in  a  perpetual  series ;  for  [Newmanism]  leads  to  [Socialism,]  and  [So- 
cialism] leads  to  [Newmanism,] — the  eternal  oscillations  of  the  drunken 
mima, — ^the  varying  vices  and  vileneas  of  the  slave,  and  the  slave  broken 
loose.    *'  Half  of  our  virtue,'*  says  Homer,  "  is  torn  away  when  a  man 
becomes  a  slave,"  and  the  other  half  goes  when  he  becomes  a  slave  broken 
loose.     Wherefore,  may  God  grant  us  freedom  from  all  idolatry,  whether 
of  flesh  or  of  spirit ;  that  fearing  Him^  and  loving  Him,  we  may  fear  and 
bow  down  before  no  idol,  and  never  worshipping  what  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped,  may  so  escape  the  other  evil  of  not  worshipping  what  onght 
to  be  worshipped.    Good  night,  my  darlings. 

July  94, 1840. 

16.  As  we  are  going  through  (his  miserable  state  of  Modena,  it 
makes  me  feel  most  strongly  what  it  is  to  be  i\€vO£^i  troX/u;  voUvfis.  What 
earthly  thing  could  induce  me  to  change  the  condition  of  an  English  pri- 
vate gentleman  for  any  conceivable  rank  or  fortune,  or  authority  in  Mo- 
dena?  How  much  of  my  nature  must  I  surrender ;  how  many  Realties 
must  consent  to  abandon  their  exercise  before  the  chauge  could  be  other 
than  intolerable  1  Feeling  this,  one  can  understand  the  Spartan  answer 
to  the  Great  King's  satrap,  **•  Hadst  thou  known  what  freedom  was,  thou 
wouldst  advise  us  to  defend  it  not  with  swords,  but  with  axes/'  Now  there 
are  some,  Englishmen  unhappily,  but  most  unworthy  to  be  so,  who  afiect 
to  talk  of  freedom,  and  a  citizen's  rights  and  duties,  as  things  about  which 
a  Christian  should  not  care.  Like  all  their  other  doctrines,  this  comes 
out  of  the  shallowness  of  their  little  minds,  "  understanding  neither  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  True  it  is,  that  St.  Paul,  expecting 
that  the  world  was  shortly  to  end,  teUs  a  man  not  to  care  even  if  he  were 
in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  That  is  an  endurable  evil  which  wiU 
shortly  cease,  not  in  itself  only,  but  in  its  consequences.  But  even  for  the 
few  years  which  he  supposed  the  world  would  exist,  he  says,  "  if  thon 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather."  For  true  it  is  that  a  great  part  of 
the  virtues  of  human  nature  can  scarcely  be  developed  in  a  stata  of 
alavery,  whether  personal  or  political.    The  passive  virtues  may  exist,  the 


I)  "  He  fean  God  thoroiuhlr,  and  be  fean  D«ith«r  man  nor  Devil  beaide,"  was  kia 
ehaneteriatie  desertptloo  ofa  tlioRniglily  oowagaoos  man. 
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mctive  ones  safier.  Truth,  too,  saflien  especiaiiy ;  if  a  man  may  not  de« 
dare  his  convictions  when  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he  learns  to  conceal  them 
also  for  his  own  convenience  ;  from  being  obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite 
for  others,  he  learns  to  lie  on  his  own  account.  And  as  the  ceasing  to  lie 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the  first  marks  of  the  renewed  nature, 
so  the  learning  to  lie  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  nature  unrenewed. 

True  it  is,  that  the  first  Christians  lived  under  a  despotism,  and 

yet  that  truth  and  the  active  virtues  were  admirably  developed  in  them. 
But  the  first  manifestation  of  Christianity  was  in  all  respects  of  a  character 
so  extraordinary  as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  more  ordi* 
nary  instruments  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  observe,  that  immediately  after  the  Apostolic  times,  the  total 
absence  of  all  civil  self-government  was  one  great  cause  which  rained  the 
government  of  the  Church  also,  and  prepared  men  for  the  abominations  of 
the  priestly  dominion ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Guizot  has  well  shown 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Church  to  the  heathen 
world,  was  because  in  the  Church  alone  there  was  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  a  semblance  of  political  activity  ;  the  great  bishops,  Athanaaius  and 
Augustine,  although  subjects  of  a  despotic  ruler  in  the  State,  were  them- 
selves free  citizens  and  rulers  of  a  great  society,  in  the  management  of 
which  all  the  political  faculties  of  the  human  mind  found  sufficient  exer- 
cise. But  when  the  Church  is  lost  in  the  weakness'  and  falsehood  of  a 
Priesthood,  it  can  no  longer  furnish  such  a  field,  and  there  is  the  greater 
need  therefore  of  political  freedom.  But  the  only  perfect  and  entirely 
wholesale  freedom,  is  where  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both  free,  and 
both  one.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  Civitas  Dei,  then  there  is  d^iom  ita\ 
rtXciorirn  mUraa.  And  now  this  discussioii  has  brought  me  nearly  half 
through  this  Duchy  of  Modena,  for  we  must  be  more  than  halfway  from 
Rubbiera  to  Reggio. 

Jaly98,1840. 
17.  Left  Amsteg,  6.50.    The  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  this  valley 
is  perfect.     The  morning  is  fine,  so  that  we  see  the  tope  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  9000  feet  above  the  sea  directly  from  the  valley.    Huge  preci- 
pices, crowned  with  pines,  rising  out  of  pines,  and  with  pines  between 
them,  succeed  below  to  the  crags  and  glaciers.     Then  in  the  valley  itself, 
green  hows^  with  walnuts  and  pears,  and  wild  cherries,  and  the  gardens 
of  these  picturesque  Swiss  cottages,  scattered  about  over  them ;  and  the 
roaring  Reuss,  the  only  inharmonious  element  where  he  is« — ^yet  he  him- 
self  not  incapable  of  being  made  harmonious  if  taken  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  at  the  very  bottom  of  all.     This  is  the  Canton  Uri,  one  of  the  Wald 
Staaten,  or  Forest  Cantons,  which  were  the  original  germ  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy.     But  Uri,  like  Sparta,  has  to  answer  the  question,  what  has 
mankind  gained, over  and  above  the  ever  precious  example  of  noble  deeds, 
from  Murgarten,  Sempach,  or  Thermopylae.     What  the  world  has  gained 
by  Salamis  and  Platea,  and  by  Zama,  is  on  the  other  hand  no  question, 
any  more  than  it  ought  to  be  a  question  what  the  world  has  gained  by  the 
defeat  of  Philip's  armada,  or  by  Trafiilgar  and  Waterloo.     But  if  a  nation 
only  does  great  deeds  that  it  may  live,  and  does  not  show  some  worthy 
object  for  which  it  has  lived,  and  Uri  and  Switzeriand  have  shown  but  too 
little  of  any  such,  then  our  sympathy  with  the  great  deeds  of  their  history 
can  hardly  go  beyond  the  generation  by  which  those  deeds  were  perform- 
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ed ;  and  I  eamiot  help  thinking  of  the  meicenary  Swin  of  Novam  mud 
Mvrignano,  and  of  the  oppreaaion  exercised  over  the  Italian  bailiwicks 
and  the  Pays  de  Vand,  and  all  the  tyrannical  ezclnaiveneai  of  these  little 
barren  oligarchies,  as  much  as  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  three  men.  Tell 
and  his  comrades,  or  of  the  aelf-devotion  of  my  namesake  of  Winkelried, 
when  at  Sempach  he  received  into  his  breast  *'  a  aheaf  of  Austrian  Bpears." 

Bfeeamor  oo  th*  Lake  of  Lasers,  July  99, 1840. 
18.  We  arrived  at  Flaelen  about  half-past  eight,  and  having  had 
some  food,  and  most  commendable  food  it  was,  we  are  embarked  on  tlw 
Lake  of  Lnzem,  and  have  already  passed  BrQnnen,  and  are  outside  the 
region  of  the  high  Alps.  It  wonld  be  difficult  certainly  for  a  Swiss  to 
admire  our  lakes,  because  he  wonld  ask,  what  is  there  here  which  we 
have  not,  and  which  we  have  not  on  a  larger  scale.  I  cannot  deny  that 
the  meadows  here  are  as  green  as  ours,  the  valleys  richer,  the  woods 
thicker,  the  clif&  grander,  the  mountains  by  measurement  twice  or  three 
times  higher.  And  if  Switzerland  were  my  home  and  country,  the 
English  Uikes  and  mountains  would  certainly  never  tempt  me  to  travel 
to  aee  them,  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  historical  interest.  In  fact,  Swit- 
lerland  is  to  Europe,  what  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  to  Lan- 
eadiire  and  Yorkshire;  the  general  summer  touring  place.  But  all 
country  that  is  actually  beautiful,  is  capable  of  affording  to  those  who  live 
in  it  the  highest  pleasure  of  scenery,  which  no  country,  however  beautiful, 
can  do  to  those  who  merely  travel  in  it ;  and  thus  while  I  do  not  dispute 
the  higher  interest  of  Switzerland  to  a  Swiss,  (no  Englishman  ought  to 
make  another  country  his  home,  and  therefore  I  do  not  speak  of  English* 
men,)  I  must  still  maintain  t^at  to  me  Fairfield  is  a  hundred  times  more 
beautiful  than  the  Righi,  and  Windermere  than  the  Lake  of  the  Fonr 
Cantons.  Not  that  I  think  this  is  overvalued  by  travellers,  it  cannot  be 
so ;  but  most  people  undervalue  greatly  what  mountains  are,  when  they 
form  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  combine  not  with  our  hours  of  leisure, 
of  wandering,  and  of  enjo}nnent,  but  with  those  of  home  life,  of  work  and 
of  duty.  Luzem,  July  29.  We  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  lake  in 
about  three  hours,  and  most  beautiful  it  was  all  the  way.  And  now,  as 
in  1827,  I  recognise  the  forms  of  our  common  English  country,  and 
should  be  bidding  adieu  to  mountains,  and  preparing  merely  for  our  Rugby 
lanes  and  banks,  and  Rugby  work,  were  it  not  for  the  delightful  excres- 
cence of  a  tour  which  we  hope  to  make  to  Fox  How,  and  three  or  four 
days'  enjojrment  of  our  own  mountains,  hallowed  by  our  English  Church, 
and  hallowed  scarcely  less  by  our  English  Law.  Alas,  the  difference 
between  Church  and  Law,  and  clergy  and  lawyers ;  but  so  in  human 
things  the  concrete  ever  adds  unworthiness  to  the  abstract.  I  have  been 
sure  for  many  years  that  the  subsiding  of  a  tour, if  I  may  so  speak,  is  quite 
as  delightful  as  its  swelling ;  I  call  it  its  subsiding,  when  one  passes  by 
common  things  indifferently,  and  even  great  things  with  a  fainter  inter- 
est, because  one  is  so  strongly  thinking  of  home  and  of  the  returning  to 
onUnary  relations  and  duties. 

Aogiut  6,  1640. 
19.  Arrived  at  St.  Omer. — ^And  Pav6  is  dead,  and  we  have  lefl  onr 
last  French  town  except  Calais,  and  all  thinga  and  feelings  French  seem 
going  to  sleep  in  me,— cares  of  carriage — cares  of  paasport — cares  <^ 
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iiiii»— cares  of  postUlions  and  of  Pav^,  and  there  reTiTo  within  me  the 
habitual  cares  of  my  life,  which  for  the  last  seven  weeks  have  slumbered. 
In  many  things  the  beginning  and  end  are  different,  in  few  more  so  than 
in  a  toor.  "  CcBlnm  non  animom  mntant  qni  traps  mare  curmnt,"  is  in 
my  case  doubly  false.  My  mind  changes  twice,  from  my  home  self  to  my 
travelling  self,  and  then  to  my  home  self  back  again.  On  this  day  seven 
weeks  I  travelled  this  very  stage  ;  its  appearance  in  that  interval  is  no 
donbt  altered ;  floweis  are  gone  by,  and  com  ib  yellow  which  was  green ; 
but  I  am  changed  even  more— changed  in  my  appetites  and  in  my  im* 
pressions ;  for  then  I  craved  locomotion  and  rest  from  mental  work — ^now 
I  desire  to  remain  still  as  to  place,  and  to  set  my  mind  to  work  again ; — 
then  I  looked  at  every  thing  on  the  road  with  interest,  drinking  in  eagerly 
a  sense  of  the  reality  of  foreign  objects — ^now  I  only  notice  our  advance 
homeward,  and  foreign  objects  seem  to  be  things  with  which  I  have  no 
concern.  But  it  is  not  that  I  feel  any  way  tired  of  things  and  peraons 
French,  only  that  I  do  so  long  for  things  ^d  persons  ESnglish.  I  never 
felt  more  keenly  the  wish  to  see  the  pesce  between  the  two  countries  per- 
petual ;  never  could  I  be  more  indignant  at  the  folly  and  wickedness 
which  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  trying  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 
The  one  effect  of  the  last  war  ought  to  be  to  excite  in  both  nations  the 
greatest  mutual  respect  France,  with  the  aid  of  half  Europe,  could  not 
conquer  England ;  England,  with  the  aid  of  all  Europe,  never  could  have 
overcome  France,  had  France  been  zealous  and  united  in  Napoleon's 
quarrel.  When  Napoleon  saw  kings  and  princes  bowing  before  him  at 
Dresden,  Wellington  was  advancing  victoriously  in  Spain ;  when  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  1815  were  Invading  France,  Napoleon  engaged  for  three 
days  with  two  armies,  each  singly  equal  to  his  own,  and  was  for  two 
days  victorious.  Eqosily  and  utterly  false  are  the  follies  uttered  by  silly 
men  of  both  conntries,  about  the  certainty  of  one  beating  the  other. 
Oi  vtfXv  6ta^lp€i  iwBfwms  d»9piliwovj  is  especially  applicable  here.  When 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  meet  in  war,  each  may  know  that  they  will 
meet  in  the  other  all  a  soldier's  qualities,  skill,  activity,  and  undaunted 
courage,  with  bodies  able  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  either  in  action  or 
in  endurance.  England  and  France  may  do  each  other  incalculable  mis- 
chief by  going  to  war,  both  physically  and  morally  ;  but  they  can  gain 
for  thomselves,  or  hope  to  g;ain  nothing.  It  were  an  accursed  wish  in 
either  to  wish  to  destroy  the  other,  and  happily  the  wish  would  be  as 
utterly  vain  bb  it  would  be  wicked. 

Aogwt  0, 1840. 
5M).  Left  Dover,  7.45.  What  am  I  to  ssy  of  this  perfect  road  and 
perfect  posting  ;  of  the  greenness  and  neateess  of  every  thing,  the  delicate 
miniature  scale  of  the  coimtry, — the  art  of  the  painter  held  in  honour,  and 
extending  even  to  bams  and  railings^— of  the  manifest  look  of  spring  and 
activity  and  businesB  which  appears  in  every  body's  movements?  The 
management  of  the  CommiSBioner  at  Dover  in  getting  the  luggage  through 
the  Custom  House,  was  a  model  of  method  and  expedition,  and  so  was 
the  attendance  at  the  inns.  All  this  fills  me  with  many  thoughts,  amongst 
which  the  prevailing  one  certainly  is  not  pride  ;  for  with  the  sig^t  of  all 
this  there  instantly  comes  into  my  mind  the  thou^t  of  our  sad  plague 
spots,  the  canker  worm  in  this  beautifnl  end  goodly  fruit  corrapting  it 
within.    But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  now^— personally,  I  may  indulge  in 
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the  unqieakable  delight  of  being  once  agftin  in  our  beloved  conntxy ,  "with 
our  EngUflb  Church  and  English  Law. 

AofliMt  9,  iMO. 

91.   Left  Milnthoipe,  6.31.     My  last  day's  jonnal,  I  hope,  deareoi, 
and  then  the  ftithfiil  inkstand  which  has  daily  hnng  at  my  butron-hok 
may  retire  to  his  deserved  rest.    Our  tea  last  night  was  incomparable  ; 
aoch  ham,  such  bread  and  butter,  such  cake,  and  wen  came  this  morning 
a  charge  of  4a.  6d.  for  our  joint  bed  and  board ;  when  thoee  scoundrels 
in  Italy,  whose  very  life  is  roguery,  used  to  charge  double  and  triple  for 
their  dog  lare  and  filthy  rooms.    Bear  witness  Capua,  and  that  vile 
Swiss-Italian  woman  whom  I  could  wish  to  have  been  in  Capua  (Casili- 
num)  when  Hannibal  besieged  it,  and  when  she  must  either  have  eaten 
her  shoes,  or  been  eaten  herself  by  some  nei^bbour,  if  she  had  not  been 
too  lough  and  indigestible.    But,  dearest,  there  are  other  thoughts  within 
me  as  I  look  out  on  this  delicicNis  valley  (we  are  going  down  to  Levens) 
on  this  Sunday  morning.     £|^w  calm  and  beautiful  is  eveiy  .thing,  and 
here,  as  we  know,  how  little  marred  by  any  extreme  poverty.     And  yet 
do  these  hilJs  and  valleys,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Apennines,  send  up 
an  acceptable  incense  1    Both  do  as  far  as  nature  is  concerned— our  softer 
l^ory  and  that  loftier  glory  each  in  their  kind  render  their  homage,  and 
God's  work  so  far  is  still  very  good.    But  with  our  just  laws  and  pure 
faith,  and  here  with  a  wholesome  state  of  property  besides,  is  there  yet  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod  here  any  more  than  in  Italy  ?    How  can  there  be  1    For 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  perfect  development  of  the  Church  of  God: 
and  when  Priestcraft  destroyed  the  Churdi,  the  Kingdom  of  God  became 
an  impossibility.    We  have  now  entered  the  Winster  Valley,  and  are  got 
precisely  to  our  own  slates  again,  which  we  left  yesterday  week  in  the 
Vosges.     The  strawberries  and  raspberries  hang  red  to  the  eight  by  the 
road  side ;  and  the  tuif  and  flowen  are  more  delicately  beautiful  than  any 
thing  which  I  have  seen  abroad.    The  mountains,  too,  are  in  their  softest 
haze ;  I  have  seen  Old  Man  and  the  Luigdale  Pikes  rising  behind  the 
nearer  bills  most  beautifully.    We  have  just  opened  on  Wixidermere,  and 
vain  it  is  to  talk  of  any  earthly  beauty  ever  equalling  this  countiy  in  my 
eyes ;  when  mingling  with  every  form  and  sound  and  fragrance,  comea 
the  full  thought  of  domestic  affections,  and  of  national,  and  of  Christian ; 
here  is  our  own  house  and  home — here  are  our  own  country's  laws  and 
language,  and  here  is  our  English  Church.    No  Mola  di  Gaeta,  no  valley 
of  the  Velino,  no  Salerno  or  Vietri,  no  Lago  di  Pie  di  Lugo  can  rival  to 
roe  this  vale  of  Windermere,  and  of  the  Rotha.    And  here  it  lies  in  the 
perfection  of  its  beauty,  the  deep  shadows  on  the  unruffled  water — ^the 
haze  investing  Fairfield  with  every  thing  solemn  and  undefined.    Arrived 
at  Bowness,  8.20.     Left  it  at  8.31.    Passing  Ragrigg  Gate,  8.37.    On  the 
BownesB  Terrace,  8.45.    Over  Troutbeck  Brid^,  8.51.    Here  is  Ekx:le- 
rigg,  8.58.    And  here  Lowood  Inn,  9.4j^.    And  here  Waterhead  and  our 
Auckingbench,  9.13.    The  valley  openfr— Ambleside,  and  Rydal  Park, 
and  the  gallery  on  Loughrigg.    Rotha  Bridge,  9.16.    And  here  is  poor 
humbled  Rotha,  and  Mr.  Brancker's  cut,  and  the  New  Millar  Bridge, 
9.21.     Alas !  for  the  aldere  gone  and  succeeded  by  a  stiff  wall.     Here  is 
the  RQtha  in  his  own  beauty,  and  here  is  poor  T.  Flemming's  field,  and 
our  own  mended  gate.    Dearest  children,  may  we  meet  happily.    Entered 
FOX  HOW,  and  the  birch  copse  at  9.25,  t^d  here  ends  jottmal.r— Walter 
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fint  nw  aa»  and  nve  notice  of  our  approach.  Wa  found  all  our  dear 
children  weU,  and  Fox  How  in  such  beauty,  that  no  acene  in  Italy  ap- 
peared in  my  eyea  comparable  to  it.  We  breakfasted,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven,  I  had  the  happineaa  of  once  more  going  to  an  EngUah 
Church,  and  that  Church  our  own  beloved  Rydal  C^pel. 

X.      TtOUR   IN  SOUTH   OF  FRANCE. 

Between  AnfooMine  end  Bordeaux,  July  7, 1841. 

1.  Left  Baibiceauz  10.35,  very  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  properly 
southern,  for  there  are  neither  olives  nor  figs ;  nor  is  it  northern,  for  the 
vines  and  maize  are  luxuriant.  It  is  properly  France,  with  its  wide 
landscapes,  no  mountains,  but  slopes  and  hills ;  its  luminous  air,  its  spread 
of  cultivation,  with  the  vines  and  maize  and  walnuts,  mixed  with  the  ripe 
com,  as  brilliant  in  colouring  as  it  is  rich  in  its  associations.  I  never  saw 
a  brighter  or  a  fresher  landscape.  Green  hedges  line  the  road  ;  the  hay, 
just  cut,  is  fragrant ;  every  thing  is  really  splendid  for  man's  physical 
well  being : — ^it  is  Kent  six  degrees  nearer  the  sun.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing church  towers  enough  to  sanctify  the  scene,  if  one  could  believe  that 
with  the  stone  church  there  was  also  the  living  Church,  and  not  the 
accursed  Priestcraft.  But,  alas !  a  Priest  is  not  a  Church,  but  that  which 
renden  a  Church  impossible. 

St  Jean  de  Lnz,  Joljr  11, 1641. 
3.  It  is  this  very  day  year  that  we  were  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  together, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  Mola 
di  Gaeta  on  the  11th  of  July,  1840,  and  S.  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1841.  The  lake-like  calm  of  that  sea,  and  the  howling  fury  of 
this  ocean^— the  trees  few  and  meagre,  shivering  from  the  blasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  umbrageous  bed  of  oranges,  peaches  and  pomegranates, 
which  there  delighted  in  the  freshness  of  that  gentle  water  ; — the  clear 
sky  and  bright  moon,  and  the  dark  mass  of  clouds  and  drizzle, — ^the 
remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  the  fabled  scene  of  Homer's  poetry,  and 
a  petty  French  fishing  town,  with  its  coasting  Chasse  Mar6es ;  these  are 
some  of  the  points  of  the  contrast.  Yet  those  vile  Italians  are  the 
refuse  of  the  Roman  slaves,  crossed  by  a  thousand  conquests  ;  and  these 
Basques  are  the  very  primeval  Iberians,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of  the 
nations  of  the  West,  before  the  Kelts  had  ever  come  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  the  little  pier,  which  I  have  been  just  looking 
at,  was  the  spot  where  Sir  Charles  Penrose  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
alone  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  anxious  about  the  weather  for  the 
passage  of  the  Adour,  he  wished  to  obaerve  its  earliest  signs  before  other 
men  had  left  their  beds. 

Near  Agen,  Jnly  14. 

3.  For  some  time  past  the  road  has  been  a  terrace  above  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  is  flowing  in  great  breadth  and  majesty 
below  us 

From  these  heights,  in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Pyrenees,  but 

now  the  clouds  hang  darkly  over  them One  thing  I  should 

have  noticed  of  Agen,  that  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  in 
some  respects  the  Niebuhr  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  rather  the 
Bentley :  morally  far  below  Niebuhr ;  and  though,  like  Bentley,  ahnott 
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riTalliflg  him  in  tcntenea,  and  approaching  somewhat  to  him  in  know- 
ledge, yet  altogether  without  his  wisdom. 

Aaeh,  Jaly  14,  IMl. 
4.  At  sapper  we  were  reading  a  Paris  paper,  Le  Si^le  ;  bat  the  one 
thing  which  struck  me,  and  rejoiced  my  very  heart,  was  an  adTertisement 
in  it  of  a  most  oonspicoous  kind,  and  in  very  large  letters,  of  La  SAom 
BiBiB,  announcing  an  edition,  in  numbers,  of  De  Sacy's  French  tranala- 
ticm  of  it.  I  can  conceive  nothing  but  good  from  such  a  thing.  May 
God  prosper  it  to  His  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  it  was  a  joy&l 
and  a  blessed  sight  to  see  it. 

BoQifec,  July  I8l 

5 We  found  the  afternoon  service  going  on  at  the 

Cathedral,  and  the  archbishop,  with  his  priests  and  the  chonsten,  were 
going  round  the  church  in  procession,  chanting  some  of  their  hymns, 
and  with  a  great  multitude  of  people  following  them.  The  eflect  was 
very  fine,  and  I  again  lamented  our  neglect  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the 
absurd  confusion  in  so  many  men's  minds  between  what  is  really  Popery 
and  what  is  but  wisdom  and  beauty,  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholin 
and  neglected  by  us. 

Fills,  Jq1j»,184L 

6.  I  have  been  observing  the  people  in  the  streets  very  canfiilly,  and 
their  general  ezpreasion  is  not  agreeable,  that  of  the  yoang  men  e^ie* 
cially.  The  newspapers  seem  all  gone  mad  together,  and  these  distmb- 
ances  at  Toulouse  are  very  sad  and  unsadsfiictoTy.  If  that  advertise- 
ment which  I  saw  about  La  Sainte  Bible  be  found  to  answer,  that  would 
be  the  great  specific  for  France.  And  what  are  our  prospects  at  home 
with  the  Tory  government  ?  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  Chartism 
again  forees  itself  upon  our  notice  ?  So  where  is  the  hope,  humanly 
speaking,  of  things  bettering,  or  are  the  Xoiiioi  and  Xi^»(,  w6\t^t  and  4«««l 
iroXl/iMf,  ready  to  herald  a  new  advent  of  tne  Lord  to  judgment  1  The 
questions  conceming  our  stato  appear  to  me  so  perplexing,  that  I  cannot 
even  in  theory  see  their  solution.  We  have  not  and  cannot  yet  solve  the 
problem,  how  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  reooncileable  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  painful  labour.  The  happiness  of  a  part  can  be  secured  easily 
enough,  their  ease  being  provided  for  by  others'  labour ;  but  how  can  the 
happiness  of  the  generality  be  secured,  who  must  labour  of  necessity 
painfully  7  How  can  he  who  labours  hard  for  his  daily  bread— hardly, 
and  with  doubtful  success— be  made  wise  and  good,  and  therefore  how^ 
can  he  be  made  happy  7  This  question  undoubtedly  the  Church  was* 
meant  to  solve  ;  for  Christ's  Kingdom  veas  to  undo  the  evil  of  Adam's 
sin  ;  but  the  Church  has  not  solved  it,  nor  attempted  to  do  so ;  and  no 
one  else  has  gone  about  it  rightly.  Tfcds  is  the  great  bar  to  education. 
How  can  a  poor  man  find  time  to  be  educated  ?  You  may  establish 
schools,  but  he  will  not  have  time  to  attend  tliem,  for  a  few  yean  of 
early  boyhood  are  no  more  enough  to  give  education,  than  the  spring 
months  can  do  the  summer's  work  when  the  summer  is  all  cold  and  reiny. 
But  I  must  go  to  bed,  and  try  to  get  home  to  you  and  to  work,  for  there 
is  great  need  of  working.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  with  all  our 
darlings. 
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BoQ]«giM,  July  S3, 1841. 

7.  Our  tour  is  ended,  mnd  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  left  on  my  mind 
a  more  nnfiivourable  impreasion  ot'  France  than  I  have  been  wont  to  feel. 
I  do  n;ot  doubt  the  great  mass  of  good  which  most  exist,  bot  the  active 
elements,  those,  at  least,  which  are  on  the  surfiice,  seem  to  be  working 
for  -evil.  The  virulence  p(  the  newspapers  against  England  is,  I  think,  a 
very  bad  omen,  and  the  wonhip  which  the  people  seem  to  pay  to  Napo- 
leon's memory  is  also  deeply  to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
France  that  her  "  past "  cannot  be  loved  or  respected ;  her  future  and  her 
present  cannot  be  wedded  to  it ;  yet  how  can  the  present  yield  fruit,  or 
the  future  have  promise,  except  their  roots  be  fixed  in  the  past  t  The 
evil  is  infinite,  but  the  blame  rests  with  those  who  made  the  past  a  dead 
thing,  out  of  which  no  healthful  life  could  be  produced 

.  .  .  .  Much  as  I  like  coming  abroad,  I  am  never  for  an  in- 
stant tempted  to  live  abroad  ;  not  even  in  Germany,  where  asBuredly  I 
would  settle,  if  I  were  obliged  to  quit  England.  But  not  the  strongest 
Tory  or  Conservative  values  our  Church  or  Law  more  than  I  do,  or 
woidd  find  life  less  liveable  without  them.  Indeed  it  is  very  hard  to 
me  to  think  that  those  can  value  either  who  can  see  their  defects  with 
indifierence  ;  or  that  those  can  value  them  worthily,  that  is,  can  appre- 
ciate their  idea,  who  do  not  see  wherein  they  fall  short  of  their  idea. 
And  now  I  close  this  Journal  for  the  present,  praying  that  God  may  bleaa 
US,  and  keep  us  in  worldly  good  or  evil  in  Himself  and  in  His  Sod, 
Amen. 
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Macaulay,  T.  B.,  331.  Padua,  165. 

Mahometanism,  419.  Pantheon,  497. 

Marriage  Bill,  285.  Papacy,  430.  501. 

Martyrs,  strong  feeling  towards,  41 7.  Party  spirit,  124,  31 1 . 

497.  Paul,  St.,  Epistles  of,  132, 175. 379. 

Masters,  assistant,  7 1 .  392, 293. 444.— Jouniey  to  Rome 

Mathematics,  90,  381,  382.  498. 
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Pearson  on  the  Craed,d99.  of,  300.  344. — ^Motives  in  under- 

Pestilences,  312.  taking  it,  39  — let  volome  of,  338. 

Phyncal  science,  981.  382.  —2d,  382.  384.  391  ^-3id,  400. 

Pisa,  491.  402. 

Pindar,  251.  Rome,  visits  to,  38.  468.  491.— 

Plato,  256, 260.  Advice  on  visiting,  331 . 

Poetry  in  education,  159.  287.  Roman  Empire,  498. 

Pole's  Synopsis,  237.  Catholicism,  58.  157.  423. 

PoUties,  122.  502.  —Abroad,  467.  470.  485.  508. 

Political  rights,  369.  Catholic  Relief  Act,  149.— 

Political  economists,  365.  pamphlet  in  defence  of,  149. 279. 

Polybius,  257.  Rotbe  on  the  Church,  320. 

Popular  principles,  124.  246.  255.  Rugby  Magazine,  237.  259. 

365.  367,  368.  Rugby,  145.  328.  383.  405.  411, 

Pompeii,  499.  Russia,  387,  388. 
Pompey,  130. 

Poor,  intercourse  with,  145.  194.  Sacraments,  administintion  of,  289. 

291.  Sacrifice,  Eucharistic,  209. 

Poor  Law,  i^ew,  294.  343.  Salon,  351 . 

Prayen  in  Rugby  school,  456.  Sanderson  on  Government,  319. 

Price,  B.,  letter  from,  35. 132.  Sanskrit,  391. 

Priesthood,  doctrine  of,  138,  228.  Savigny,472. 

290.  293,  294.  354.  367.  240.  Scaliger,  507. 

396. 410.  485.  498.  506.  507.  Skepticism,  254. 333. 

Private  schools,  249.  Schism,  157.  228.  412. 

Privilege  question,  375.  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  482. 

Professorship  at  Oxford,  424.  Scripture  teaching,  97. — Reading  of. 

Prophets,  use  of,  173.  109. — Translation  of  in  Fiance, 

r rophecy ,  early  views  of,  55 . — Two  508 . 

Sermons  on,  136.  335.  369.  372.  Swiss,  503. 

383.  Switzerland,  504. 

Prussia,  King  of,  385.  Sectarianism,  138.  238. 

Public  schools,  state  of,  67. — Con-  Serraous  at  Rugby,  104. — 1st  vol- 

stimtion  of,  75.— Change  in,  117.  ume,  42. 65.— 2d.  168.-Jrd,  205 

—4th,  338,  339.  414.— 5th,  417. 

Quakers,  270.  Shakspeare,  287. 

Sheffield  Courant  letters,  170.  184. 

Railways,  484.  Sixth  Form  in  Public  Schools,  79. 

Randall,  Rev.  James,  23.  Selwyn,  Bishop,  424.  438. 

RaUonalisro,  289.  303.391.  Slavery,  344.  362.  502.— in  West 

Record  Newspaper,  174.  Indies,  54. 

Reform  Bill,  179.  181.  483.  Southey,  264.  400. 

Reformation  in  England,  55.  225.  State  services,  384. 

429.  Stephen,  James,  422. 

Revolution,  French,  56.  174.— Sec-  Strauss,  293, 358. 

ond  French  Revolution,  164. 167.  Strype,  237. 

1 77.  Subecription,  difficulties  of,  336^61 . 
Rieti,  500.  379.  384.  423. 
Rivers,  474.  Succession,  Apostolical.  (See  Priest- 
Robespierre,  283.  hood.) 
Roman  History,  15.  38. 128.— Plan  Supremacy  of  the  King,  367.  392. 
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TtLjUn,  ImMc,  364. 

— ^  Jeremy,  996. 

Te  Deoffi,  love  for,  109. 

Theological  reading,  937.  354.— 
Plan  for  review,  939. 

ThirlwaU's  Greece,  370. 

Thocydidn,  fondnees  for,  99.— Edi- 
tion of,  37.  58.  196.  149.— Sec- 
ond edition  of,  309.  335. 

Tongues,  gift  of,  185.  969. 

Toalon,353. 

Tracts  for  the  Timet,  997.  984. 

Tract  90, 338.  493. 

Tiadition,  969.  394. 

Translation,  99.— Of  the  BiMe,  994. 

Transportation,  353. 

Travelling,  471.  504. 

Joomals,  466. 

Tucker,  Rev.  J.,  90.  908.413. 

Unitarianiam,  154.  197.  911.  994. 

999.  305.  349.  486. 
Usefol    Knowledge    Society.  169. 

183, 


UrilirariMrian,  988. 


Van  Diemen'B  Land,  Colk«e   id, 

345. 346.  380.  409. 406.  406. 
Venice,  165. 
VivA  voce  eiaminatioan,  396. 

WatminMer,  13. 15, 16. 

War,  horror  of,  387. 388.  395. 505. 

Wardenahip  of  BfancheMer  dadlned, 

385. 
Weather,  interest  in,  306. 
Wellington.  Dnke  of.  despatciw, 

306. 
Welsh,  stndy  of.  379. 
Whately,  Rev.  Dr..  96.  188.  991. 

993.— Predictioa  at  Oriel  dee- 

tion,  97. — ^Elevation  to  the  sec  of 

DabUn.  188. 
Wills.  478. 
Winchester,  13. 984. 
Wordsworth.  91. 199.^Decne  at 

Oxford.  335.  350. 
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LTUBE, 


AfjflMU'M  €3aUtb0U  ef  TabuOk  FmUiemtlamM. 


ijooUi«4bM  iK  At  mid. 

JLoey  ud  Arthar. 

Loff  OabtaL  or  Worid  btfbn  Too. 

lUitifM«ri  CroAoB  Boyi. 

^  P^aauitftndPriMM. 

Ilinymt*f  MMtofOMi  Bw<y. 
OldOtkTrM. 
Pris6  Dior  J- Book* 
Pratt'a  DBWoiui  oTOooIm. 
Boodliani'i  Twin  Biiten. 
Smith,  Caiit.,  AdTeotorea  ot 
flOiorwood^i  Dn^  !■  Safety. 

»(         Jack  tb«  Sailor. 

*<  '       Think  before  JOB  AbL 
Taylor*!  Toanf  lalaiideia. 
VeryUUleTalM. 
Yoath*a  Book  of  Natare^ 

KfiDIDAL. 

Chavaaae*!  AdWee  to  Mother!. 
HUl*!  Principlee  of  Diagnoaia. 
Baiith  OB  Jf  ervoBa  Syateoi* 


Arthur*!  Tired  ofHoo!eke«pii^ 
Aa!tin*!  Germaa  Writon. 
Carlyle'i  Herooa,  Hero  Wondiip* 
Cottoo'i  Exile!  of  Siberia. 
D*IaraeU*!  Curioaitiei  of  tJteratBiB. 
Delenae  ob  Animal  MagnetinB. 
Klli!*!  Mothera  of Enflaad. 

M     WiToa  of  Eo|land. 

**     Dan(hten  of  Enf  land. 

<*     Women  ofRiyland 

<*     Fiiat  Impreeaiona. 

■•     DBnger  of  IKniac  Ooi 

«<     BomenrUIe  HaU. 
Bmborr*!  Nature*!  Oeme. 
Foater^  MUeellaale!. 

**       Chriitian  Moratab 
QoUii^th*!  Vicar  of  WakafiehL 

M  B!!aja. 
John!on*!  Raiielai. 
Lover*!  Handy  Andy. 

**     £.  9.  d.— Treaanre  Troirt. 
MazwelPa  Hector  O'HaUoruL 
More*!  Domeatic  Talea. 

"     Bural  Taloa. 
Pare  Gold. 
Sinelair*!  Seotlaad  and  Seotefa. 

*<        Shetland  and  Shetlandefa. 
St.  Pierre*!  Paul  and  Viifinia. 
Taylor*!  Phyaieal  Theory  of  Aaother  lift. 
Ueefbl  Letter-Writer. 
Woman*!  Worth. 


BBiBa*!  Pootteal  Worka. 
Cowper*!         •• 
Gem!  ftom  Amerlcaa  Poeta. 
■oman!*a  Poetieal  Worka. 

<*       SoBn  of  the  Affectkaa. 
Lewi!*!  Beeord!  of  the  Heart. 
MUtOB*a  Poetieal  Worka. 

<*       Paradiao  Loat 

«  *'       Beaalnad 

Moon*!  Lallah  Bookh. 
PBllok*!  Courae  of  Time. 
Seoll*!  Poetieal  Worka. 

«     Lady  of  the  Lake. 

«•     Marmlon. 

*■     Lay  of  the  Lait  MlBatreL 
BoBthey*!  Poetieal  Worka. 


«     the 

u 


ToBBf*!  Night  lliOBghta. 


A  KMBBia*!  ImhatieB  of  Chakl. 
Aothon*!  Catechim  on  HnmiBBa. 
lleBveB*a  He|p  to  OatofihiaiBg> 
BIMo  EzMwitor. 
Book  of  CommoB  Prayor. 
BBfBOt*!  Hiat  of  BalbraiadoK. 

**      EzpoeHiOB  of  ZXXIX 
Bradley**  Praetlea]  Soibiob!. 

**       Sermon!  at  Cla|iluaB  and 
Churton*!  Early  BafUih  Chwch. 
Chrtatmaa  BeUa. 
Cmden*!  ConeoidaMe,  N.  T. 
Clarke*!  Scripture 
ETaaB*a  Bectar  of  Valol 
Fdber  oa  Electloa. 
.  Greeley  ob  Preaehiaf  . 


Hare*a  Sermona. 

HookeT*a  Worka. 

Jaraee*!  True  Chriatlaa. 
*•      Widow  Directed. 
**      ToBOf^Mai  from 
^      Chrietian  Profe!!or. 
**       AaxioB!  Inonirer  allar  — 
*«      Happinee!,  ita  NatBia  aad 

Kip*!  Double  Witneta. 

Kingeley*!  Sacred  Choir. 

I^fraApoatolioa. 

Mageo  oa  Atooament. 

Manniaf  on  Unity  of  the  CAnroh. 

MarskaU*!  NoteaoB  Epiaaopacy. 

More*!  Private  DoTOtion. 
"     Practical  Piety. 

Maurice'!  Kingdom  of  Chrlat 

Newman*!  Parochial  Seimona. 


Token  of  Aflbctlon,  by  Tarioaa  wrileia  | 

"       Frieadahip.  1 


Ogilby  on  Lay-Baptiam, 

**     lioeturea  on  the  Chnrdb 
Palmer  OB  the  Church. 
Paget*!  Talea  of  the  Villaga. 
Pearaon  on  the  Creed. 
Phllip*8  DcTotiooalGBldea. 

"      The  Haanaha. 

*(      The  Marya. 

**     The  Marthaa. 

«      The  Lydiaa. 

<(     Love  of  the  Spirit 
Sherloek*a  Praetienl 
Smith  on  Scripture  and  GeologT. 
Spencer*a  Cbriatian  Inauaetea. 
Spincke*a  Maaaalof  DoToUoa. 
Spiagaa'a  Lectoiaa  to  Toong  Paa^ 

«        True  and  Falae  BeUgfan. 
Sutton*!  Learn  to  Lite. 

**      Leara  to  Die. 

**      On  Saoiament. 
Btnart*!  Letter!  to  Godchild. 
Taytor  on  Epiacopacy. 
^      Golden  Grove. 
«      Spiritual  ChriatfanitT 
Waylaad'a  Hamaa  BeapoBaifaililgr. 
Wlboo'a  Sacra  Prirata. 
WUberlbroe*a  ComanaieaBt*a  Maaaal. 

TOTAaSS  Aim  TBA7BL& 

Coo1ey*a  American  in  ESgypt* 
01aiated*a  Whaling  Voyage. 
Silliman*!  Aamiiean  Soaaary 
Soathgate*!  Tarkey  and  Petaia. 


AffkUm^s  CUUdhgue  of  VahuMe  JPubUeaiimU.  . 

A  KEMPI8.— OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRISTi 

Four  books  bj  Thomas  k  Kempis.    One  eiegant  rolnme,  16mo.    ^1  00. 

**  Tbe  author  of  this  invaluable  work  waa  bom  aboot  the  year  1380,  and  haa  alwava  baoD 
hMMMtted  br  th«  Chaieh  for  hia  eminent  aanctit;^.  Of  the  many  piona  worka  oompoaed  or  hkm. 
Ma  '  ImiUtKm  of  Chrlat '  (baiaf  eolleetiona  of  lua  devotional  thooffhta  and  meditataona  oa  unpor- 
tmnt  practical  anbjecta,  together  with  a  aeparate  treatiae  on  the  Hoi j  Commanion)  ia  the  atnat 
CMlebnted,  and  haa  ever  been  adnired  and  valued  by  devout  Chriatiana  of  everv  name.  It  hia 
paaaed  throorii  nomeroua  editiona  and  tranalationi,  the  firat  of  which  into  Englian  ia  aaid  to  have 
Men  made  bv  the  illnatriooa  I^bdy  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henrr  VII.  Measra.  Appleton'a 
^reiT  beantiiVu  edition  ia  a  reprint  fVom  the  hiat  Engliih,  the  tranalation  of  which  waa  chiefly 
eppied  fiora  one  printed  at  London  in  1677.  It  deaervea  to  be  a  companion  of  the  good  Biahop 
Wuaon'a  Sacra  Pnvata.— JIohmt  i(f  CA«  0«ar. 

AMERICAN  POETS^QEMS   FROM  AMERICAN  P0ET8. 

One  volume,  33mo.,  frontispiece,  gilt  leaves,  37  1-2  cents. 

Fonning  one  of  the  series  of  "Miniature  Classical  Library." 

Contains  selections  from  nearly  one  hundred  writers,  among  which  are — 
Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Percival,  Whittier,  Sprague,  Brainerd, 
Dana,  Willis,  Pinkney,  Allston,  Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  L.  M.  David- 
son, Lncy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  etc.  etc 

ANTH0NW-CATECHI8M8  ON  THE  HOMILIES  OF  THE 

CHURCH, 

18mo.  paper  cover,  6  1-4  cents,  $4  per  hundred. 

COlTTEirTS. 

L    Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind.       I     III.    Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
n.    Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.         |     lY .    Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

9f  HBIIST  AJXTBDVf  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Maxf  §  Ohnroh,  Ktw  York. 

Thia  ttttle  volume  forma  No.  9,  of  a  aeriea  of  "  Tracts  on  Chriatian  Doctrine  and  Practioe,'* 
Ineoons  of  publication  under  the  auporviaion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Anthon. 


AU6TIN^FRAQMENT8   FROM    GERMAN   PR08E 

WRITERS. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors. 
One  handsomely  printed  volume,  12mo.    $1  25. 

ARTHUR.— TIRED  OF  H0U8E-KEEPINQ 

By  T.  8.  Arthor,  author  of  **  Insubordination,"  etc.  etc.  One  volome,  18mo, 
frontispiece,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *^  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

CoRTEHTB. — I.  Going  to  House-keeping. — II.  First  Experiments. — III. 
Morning  Calls. — IV.  First  Demonstrations. — ^V.  Trouble  with  Servants. — VI. 
A  New  One.— VII.  More  Trouble.— VIII.  A  True  Friend.— IX.  Another 
Powerful  Demonstration. — X.  Breaking  up. — XI.  Experiments  in  Boarding 
and  Takinff  Boarder. — XII.  More  Sacrifices. — XIII.  Extracting  Good  from 
Evil.— XIV.  Failure  of  the  First  Experiments— XV.  The  New  Boarding- 
house.— XVI.  Trouble  in  Earnest.— XVII.  Sickness— XVIII.  Another 
Change. — XIX.    Conclusion. 

BEAVEN.-A   HELP  TO  CATECHI8INQ. 

For  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  James  Bea- 
ven,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  King's  College,  Toronto.  Revised 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.    By  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D.^  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  N.  Y. 

18mo.,  paper  cover,  6  1-4  cents,  $4  per  hundred,  ^ 

Foraiii^  No.  1  of  a  ioriot  of  Tracta  oo  Cbrutian  Doctrino  tad  Firaetiee,*'  aow  an  mocm  of 
poblioation  aiid«r  tb«  mwitnlsiMtoaM  of  H«t.  Dr.  Alf/(km* 


ApfHawL't  Caiakgrn  ef  VabuAie  PMu^ttmu. 


BIBLE  EXPOSITOR. 

Confinnation  of  the  Trutb  of  the  H0I5  Scriptaret,  from  the  ObeeritttioM  off 
recent  Travellers,  illustratinc  the  Manneri,  Cuitoms,  and  Plaees  refenvd  to 
in  the  Bible.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Societr  ior  the  Pnmio-> 
tioB  of  Christian  Knowledge,  London.  Illostrated  with  SM>  eate.  One 
volume,  12mo.,  73  cents. 

VZTIIA,CT  TBOM   FKSrACK. 

"  The  Holy  Beriptarei  contaiQ  manj  pattafes  ftill  of  importance  and  beaatj,  Voft  act  fvaavaQf 
endentood,  bocausa  they  contain  allusioni  to  manners  and  eoatoma,  fiuDiUar  indeod  totboM  tovboa 
they  were  oiif  inaUy  addresaed,  but  imperfectly  known  to  nt.  In  oider  to  obviate  tbia  dificeltj, 
this  Tolome  ;a  now  preeented  to  the  public,  coniiatinc  of  extracts  from  the  nairatiree  eC  fewvel- 
lers  who  hai^e  recorded  the  customs  of  the  oriental  nations,  from  whom  we  learn  that  some  lafna 
were  retained  among  them  to  this  day,  such  as  exutad  at  the  times  when  the  Scriptmea  were 
written,  and  that  their  manners  are  in  many  instancea  little  changed  since  the  pah4^Vpt>a|  tanea. 
The  compiler  of  this  volume  trusts  that  it  may  be  the  means,  under  God's  providence,  of  leadi^ 
•nieamed  readers  to  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  Eastern  costoma,  and  aatiat  them  to  a 
dearer  perception  of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  so  often  drawn  fitwi  thoM  iathe 
Bible/' 

BOOK  OF  OOMMON  PRAYER; 

And  Administration,  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David. 
Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  rubricated,  18mo.  size,  an  variooa 
bindings. 

Morocco,  extra  silt  leaves,  fS  9S.  With  clasp,  do.,  ^  00.  Imitation  of  Moroeet^  gflt 
leaves,  $1  50.  Plain  do.,  $1  00.  Without  rubrics,  in  Morocco,  extra,  99  OQl  Imhatian  da, 
$1  Stt.  '  Sheep,  plain,  37  1-3  cents.  It  may  also  be  had  in  rich  silk  velvet  binding,  naonoted  with 
gold,  gilt  borders,  clasp,  &e.,  price  $8  00. 

A  very  superior  edition,  printed  hi  large  tvpe,  from  the  new  authorised  editioo,  is  aesilj 
ready.    It  will  be  embellished  with  choice  steel  engravioge  from  deaigna  by  Oveitoek. 

BOONEiT-ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL   BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of  ^*  (Jncle  Philip's  Conv«natioBa.*' 
One  volume,  18mo.  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **  A  Library  for  my  Young  Conntrymen.*' 

**  It  is  an  excellent  narrative,  written  in  a  pluin,  familiar  style,  and  aets  flbrth  the  ebnraetar  sai 
wild  adventnrea  of  the  hero  of  the  Kentneky  wildemeas  in  a  very  ettraeUve  li^U  Hm  boya  wiB 
all  be  in  an  agony  to  read  it."-^C9«.  Aie. 

BOY8'  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Prinei- 
ples  of  Conduct,  best  suited  for  promoting  Respectability  and  8aooe«  in 
Life.    1  vol.  18mo.    50  cents. 

BRADLEY.-FAMILY   AND   PARISH    8ERM0N8, 

Preached  at  Clapham  and  Glasbury.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley, 
the  seventh  London  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,8vo.     ^1  25. 


PRAOTIOAL  SERMONS 


For  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  and  principal  holydays.    Two  yolomes 
of  English  edition  in  one  8vo      $1  50. 
9:^  The  above  two  volumes  may  be  bound  together  in  one.    Price  $9  50. 

The  Sermons  of  this  Divine  are  much  admired  for  their  plain.  ^*et  chaste  and  elegant  style; 
they  win  be  found  admirably  edapted  for  fiimily  reading  and  preacbmff,  where  no  pastor  ia  loeiJed. 
Becommendations  mi^ht  be  given,  if  space  would  admit,  from  aeveral  of  our  Biehopaand  Cletgy— 
also  from  Ministers  of  various  donominntions. 


_     f  of  the 
Bseied  chair.*'— JBcirettc  Renna. 

"  We  earnestly  deaire  that  every  pulpit  may  ever  be  the  vehlole  of  diteoaraee  as , 
piectioal,  as  seriptttral  and  devout,  as  these.'*— OMsliflM  Oftsfreer. 

'*  The  style  is  so  simple  that  the  moat  unlearned  can  understand  them ;  the  SMtter  ao 
tlve  that  the  beat  Inlbrmed  can  learn  something;  the  spirit  so  Ihrreot  that  the 
ClwMieil  eaa  be  animated  and  warniodfa^lhiirMranL'*-  ~ 


Appkton's  Catalogue  of  Valuable  PublicaHons 

BURNET.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury — with  the  Collection  of  Records  and  a  copious  Index,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rey.  E. 
Nares,  D.  D.,late  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford. 
Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits,  form- 
ing four  elegant  8vo.  volumes.    ^8  00. 

A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  three  vols,  without  the 
Records — which  form  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  above.    Price,  in  boards,  $2  50. 

To  th«  •tadont  either  of  ciril  or  religioat  hiitory.  no  epoch  can  bo  oi  more  imporUoee  then 
that  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  History  or  Binhop  Burnet  if  one  of  the  meet  celebrated 
Aod  bv  far  the  meet  frequently  quoted  of  any  that  has  been  written  of  this  great  event.  Upon  the 
original  publication  of  the  first  Tolume,  it  was  received  in  Great  Britain  with  the  loodeet  and 
BMwt  extravagant  encomiums.  The  author  received  the  thanlcs  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament, 
and  was  requested  by  them  to  continue  the  work.  In  continuing  it.  he  had  the  aasistance  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  divines  ofhititime;  and  he  confesses  his  indebtedness  for  important 
•id  to  Lloyd,  Tillotson,  and  Stilliugfleet,  three  of  the  greatest  of  England's  Bishops. 

The  present  edition  of  this  great  work  has  been  edited  with  laborious  care  by  Dr.  Naree,  who 
Dfofeeees  to  have  corrected  important  errors  into  which  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  saQh 
uHprovements  in  the  order  of  the  work  as  will  render  it  far  more  useful  to  the  reader  or  htstorieal 
•todent.  Pieliminarj  explanations,  full  and  sufficient  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  antfaor. 
are  given,  and  marginal  references  are  made  throughout  the  book,  so  as  greatly  to  fiicilitate  and 
lender  accurate  its  consultation.  It  will  of  course  find  a  irtaee  in  every  theologian's  libraar— an^ 
will,  bf  ne  means,  we  trust,  be  eonflned  to  that  comparatively  limited  sphere.— JV.  F.  THmnm. 

BURNET.-AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES 

Of  the  Church  of  England.  Bjr  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  Ac.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  Notes  and  Additional 
Aeferenees,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.  M.  On^ handsome  8vo.  vol- 
ume.   1^  00. 

Tlw  editor  has  given  to  our  clergv  uid  our  students  In  theology  an  edition  of  this  work,  whleh 
must  necessarily  supersede  every  other,  and  we  feel  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Ohuinl^ 
which  he  has  so  materially  served. — Ouuxh  qfEmglimd  Quorterfy  JUvina. 

BURNS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Boms,  with  Explanatory  and  Glossarial  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Cnrrie,  M.  D.,  illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  one 
volume,  l6mo.    $1  25. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 

TUs  is  the  most  eomplete  American  edition  of  Bums.  It  eontains  the  whole  of  the  poetry  com- 
prised in  the  edition  lately  edited  by  Cunningham,  as  well  as  some  additional  pieces :  aiid  inch 
notes  have  been  added  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  custoou  of  Scotland,  so  aa 
to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

He  owes  nothing  to  the  poetry  of  oiher  lands — ^he  is  the  offspring  of  the  soil :  be  is  as  nataral 
to  Scotland  as  the  heath  is  to  her  hills— his  variety  is  equal  to  his  originality ;  his  humour,  his 
gayety,  his  tenderness  and  his  pathos,  come  all  in  a  breath ;  they  come  freely,  Ar  they  oome  of 
their.  o%m  accord  ;  the  contrast  is  never  offensive ;  the  comic  slides  easily  into  the  serious,  the 
serious  into  the  tender,  and  the  tender  into  the  pathetic— i42Z<m  Cmuiingkam. 

CAMERON.— THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER: 

A  Tale  of  Humble  Life,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of  ^*  Emma  and  Her  Nurse,*' 

**  the  Two  Mothers,'*  etc.,  etc.,  one  volume,  l8mo.,  frontispiece.    37  1-2  cla. 

Wo  welcome,  in  this  little  volume,  a  valuable  additran  to  the  excellent  series  of  **  Tales  for 
the  People  and  their  Children.**  The  story  conveys  high  moral  truths,  in  a  most  atUaetive  form. 
—Ami**  .Wsrdkmi*«  Mug. 

CARLYLE.— ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP, 

And  the  Heroic  in  History.  Six  Lectures,  reported  with  Emendations  and  Ad- 
ditions, bv  Thomas  Carl  vie,  author  of  the  «*  French  Revolution,"  '*  Sartor 
Resartus,    Ac.   Elegantly  printed  in  one  vol.  ISmo.    Second  edition.    $1. 

CHILU'S   DELIGHT  I 

A  GiA  for  the  Young.  Edited  by  a  lady.  One  volume  small  4to.  Embel- 
lished with  six  steel  Engravings  coloured  in  the  most  attractive  style. 


This  is  the  snn  of  the  Maaoo.   In  style  of  embellishment  and  oridnaUty  of  natter^  it  stands 
aloias.    Ws  eomally  rscommend  the  vohuae  to  inu  Javonile  ftieods.— >I7.  &  €huUi» 
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Agpkia»*$  OUabgue  rf  Valuabk  PuhUcaOms, 
CHURTON^THE  EARLY  ENQU8H  CHURCH; 

Oti  Christian  History  of  England  in  earlj  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  ^jebm. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.  A  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bight  Ber. 
Biahop  Ives.    One  vol.  16mo.    f  1  00. 

Hw  foliowiof  d»lif htfttl  pafM  place  before  m  i<wie  of  the  choicest  ea—ylee  both  alwiwl 
and  by— of  the  true  Chrictian  ipirit  in  the  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHUSCH.  In  troth,  thoee  p^« 
ara  croirdeA  with  weiffatj  leuoos.    *    «    e    Extruufnm  Ediimr*§  Pr^fkee, 

CLARKE^SCRIPTURE   PROMISES 

Under  their  proper  heads,  representing  the  Blessings  Promised,  the  Duties  to 
which  Promises  are  made.  By  Samael  Clarke,  D.  D.  Miwatare  size, 
37  1-2  cents. 


la  tiiie  edition  every  paMtge  of  Scriptore  hu  been  oompared  and  Yorified.    Tl« 

UIm  an  airanged  ninaeura  of  femi,  end  preciooa  etonee,  end  pearla  of  ineetianhlo  tvlaau    The 
divine  imnniaei  comprehend  a  rich  and  endleae  vaiiety. — Dr  Wardlaw. 

COOLEY.-THE   AMERICAN   IN    EGYPT. 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia-Petrsa  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  yeaia 

1839-40. '   By  James  Ewing  Cooley.    Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  £n 

gravings,  also  Etchings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.    One  handsome  Tohune, 

octavo,  of  610  pages.    ^  00. 

No  other  Tolome  extant  ciTea  the  reader  eo  true  a  pietare  of  what  he  wotild  be  likely-  to  aee 
and  meet  in  Egypt.  No  otner  hook  ia  more  praotical  and  plain  in  ite  pietare  efpaerieeiy  vhiS 
the  travener  himaelf  will  meet.  Other  writers  have  one  acooont  lo  five  ef  their  ionmey  on  paper, 
and  another  to  relate  in  converaation.  Mi.  Cooley  haa  but  one  story  for  the  meaide  circiB  aau 
the  printed  pafe. — Brother  JotuUkuu 

CHAVA88E.— ADVICE   TC    MOTHERS 

On  the  Managiement  of  their  Offspring,  during  the  periods  of  Infancy,  Child- 
hood,  and  Youth,  by  Dr.  Pye  Henrv  Chavasse,  Af  ember  of  the  RoyaJ  Coi* 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  from  tne  third  English  edition,  one  voiume, 
18mo.  of  180  pages.    Paper  25  cents,  cloth  37  1-2. 

All  that  I  have  attempted  is,  to  have  written  usofol  advice,  in  a  clear  atjrle,  stripped  of  all 
technicalities,  whida  mothers  of  every  station  may  understand.  *  •  a  t  have  adopted  a  oe»- 
veisational  ibrm,  as  being  more  familiar,  and  as  an  easier  method  of  malung  myself  ondeatood.— 
JSttnuitfivm  JiuUurU  P^aee.     ^ 

COPLEY^EARLY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

JBy  Mrs.  Copley.    With  a  frontispiece.    One  volume,  18mo.    87-19  eents. 

A  conUnnatlon  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  **  the  People  and  their  Children.*'    Ha 
desisQ  is,  by  giving  the  boarding-school  history  of  a  yonng  girl,  whose  early  edoeatiOB 
eondaoted  on  Christian  principles,  to  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  principles  in  moold 
and  adorning  the  character,  and  enabling  their  possessor  successfully  to  meet  the  temptatn 
and  trials  ofiiro.    It  is  attractively  written,  and  rail  of  interest. — Gssi.  Jtio, 

COPLEY,— THE    PCPLAR   GROVE  B 

Or,  little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin.    By  Mrs.  Copley,  author  of  *<  Early 
Friendships,"  &c.,  &«.    One  vol.  18mo.  frontispiece,  37  1-2  cents. 

An  excellent  little  story  this,  showing  how  sound  sense,  honest  principles,  and  intetOgeDt 
industnr^  not  only  advance  their  possessor,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Beniamin  the  gaidener, 
enable  nun  to  bocome  the  benefactor,  guide,  and  friend  of  relations  cast  down  mnn  a  loftior  sphere 
in  life,  and,  but  for  him,  without  lesourco.  It  is  a  tale  for  youth  of  all  classes,  that  canimtbe 
read  without  profit. — JV.  T,  Jfmtriean. 

CORTES.— THE    ADVENTURES    OF 

Hernan  Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  by  the  author  of  "  Uiiele  Fhflip*s 

Conversations,"  with  a  Portrait.    One  volume,  18mo.  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *^  A  Library  fcir  my  Young  Count.*ymen.** 

The  story  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  told  in  a  captivating  style,  finch  boohs  add  all  the  chaxm 
of  romance  to  the  value  of  history. — Pro9,  Jouriuu, 

COTTON.-ELIZABETHj  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA. 

By  Madame  Cotton.     Miniature  size,  31  1-4  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  eeries  of  "  Miniature  Clasaicul  Library. ** 
The  extensive  popularity  of  this  little  tale  is  well  known. 
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Appkton*$  Catalogue  of  Valuabb  PulMcaHoM, 

COWPER.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WOAK8 

Of  WilUam  Cowper,  Eaq.,  includiag  the  Hymiu  and  TraiuUtions  from  Had. 
Gaion,  Milton,  dtc.,  and  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  tlie  Italian  of  Bat- 
tiata  Andreini,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing, 
A.  M.    One  volume,  16mo.,  800  pagea,  $i  50,  or  in  2  vols.  $1  v5. 

Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  «<  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets/' 

Mormlity  never  found  in  fenini  a  oMNre  devoted  adToeate  than  Cowper,  nor  haa  moral  wiadon, 
in  iu  plain  and  severe  precepts,  been  erer  mors  aaceenfUly  combined  with  the  delicate  epiUt  of 
poetry  than  in  bis  work*.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  powen  which  a  poet  eonld  want  wIm 
was  to  be  the  MoiaUst  of  Che  wodd— the  reprorer,  hot  not  the  ■atirtst,  of  men-— the  teaehei  of 
•ample  truthe,  which  were  to  be  rendered  graciouf  without  eadasgerinf  ueir  limpttoity. 

CRUDEN.-CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  AJezander  Cruden,  M.  A.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  bj  W.  Youngmaa. 
Abridged  from  the  last  London  Edition,  by  Wm.  Patton,  JD.  D.    Portrait. 
One  volume,  32mo.,  sheep,  50  cents. 
*«•  CoBtalas  all  the  worda  to  be  found  in  the  large  work  relating  to  the  New  TefCament. 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  R0BIN80N  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  B^  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  300 
spirited  Engravings,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville.  One 
elegant  volume,  octavo,  of  500  pages.^   %\  75. 

Omaoe  ^  obtained  a  ready  paasport  to  the  maneions  of  tiie  rickf  and  the  cettagea  of  the  90^^ 
mad  eommanieated  equal  delight  to  all  ranks  and  cloaeei  of  the  communit/.  Feyr  worka  save 
bMm  mora  generally  read,  or  more  iosily  admired  ;  few  that  have  yielded  such  incessant  annis^ 
ment,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  have  cleveloped  so  many  lessons  of  practical  instruction.— iSir  IPUtsr 


The  Meaera.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  published  a  beautilbl  edition  of  ^The 
Life  and  Adventarea  of  Bobinson  Crusoe."  JVot  the  miserable  abridgment  generally  circulated, 
bat  De  Foe*s  genuine  work,  Bobinson  Crusoe  in  ftill  snd  at  length,  a  story  which  never  palls  upon 
the  reader,  and  never  eaa  lose  its  popularity  while  the  English  language  endures.— PemuyfamMn. 

D'ISRAELI.-CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE, 

And  the  Literary  Character  illustrated,  by  X.  D*Israeli,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L..  F.  8.  A. 
Fint  and  Second  Series.    The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  tne  Histo- 

S'  of  Mea  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  feelings  and  confessions,  by  I. 
'Isfteli,  Em.  Curioeities  of  American  Literature,  compiled,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  Kev.  Rufbs  W.  Griswold.  The  three  works  in  one  volume^ 
large  6vo.    Price  $3  50. 


This  is  the  double  title  of  a  large  and  beaatilblly  printed  octaro  vdunie,  which  hae  Jest  i 
ita  appeacaoee  In  the  World  of  Letters.  With  the  firat  put  eveiy  hodr  is  ahnady  ftnifiar.  The 
deep  research,  the  evident  enthusiasm  in  his  sobjeet,  and  the  light  and  pungent  numor  dindayed 
by  D'Israeli  in  it,  are  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  readers,  and  mVL  nndoubtedly  send  him  down  a 
oeeerfVil  Journey  to  poeterity,  if  only  on  account  of  the  pleasant  eompeny  in  which  hehee  managed 
eo  agreeably  to  introdnce  himselC  The  other  portion  of  this  work— that  relating  to  the  Cariosi- 
ties of  Jhurium  Literatore^is  entirely  new  to  the  poblle ;  yet  we  shall  be  disappointed  If  it  Is 
not  directly  as  popular  as  the  other,  fir.  Griswold  has  perlbrmed  his  task  in  a  manner  hiridy 
creditable  to  his  taste,  while  displaying  moat  fhvoraUy  his  indostry ,  taet,  and  peraeeeraaco."  -Jihm 
York  TriHm, 

DE  LEUZE.-PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION  IN   ANIMAL 

Magnetism,  by  J.  P.  F.  De  Leuze,  translated  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  Re- 
vised edition,  with  an  Appendiz  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  Letters 
from  eminent  Physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  U.  Statee, 
One  volume,  12mo.    $1  00. 

The  translator  of  this  work  haa  certainly  pwMsted  the  ptofciJQB  with  an  aawwMia^y  well 
digasted  treatiae,  enhaneed  in  vahie  by  hia  owa  aotaf  aad  llw  epciobaiativt  tsslinw^ysCasriMllI 
pfcyawiiaae.— Wsi<eii  M§i  ^  (krg*  ' ' 


Appkion'i  Oaaiagne  of  VtUuable  PfAUcaHoHt. 

ELLI8.-THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Their  position  in  Societj,  Choncter,  and  RefponubilitMs.    Bj  Mn.  Ellis. 
In  one  handiome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  centa. 

ELLIS^THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.    By  Mn.  Ellis.    One  hnndsome 
volume,  rSmo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

ELLI8.-THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Their  Relative  Duties,  Domestic  Influences,  and  Social  Obligations.    Bj  Mn. 
Ellis.    One  handsome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

ELLIS.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 

Their  Influence  and  Responsibility.    By  Mn.  Ellis.    One  handsome  ▼olmne, 

l2mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

Thifl  if  an  appropriate  and  very  Talaable  conelnaimi  to  tlie  ■•iim  of  wwka  sa  tho  ■ohj«U  «l 
female  datiei,  by  which  Mn.  Ellis  haa  pleased,  and  we  donbt  not  profiled,  tbonaanda  of  nadam. 
Her  eoansela  demand  attention,  not  only  by  their  maetieal,  sagacious  osorabieas,  bat  also  by  tbs 
meek  and  modest  spirit  in  wliich  they  are  commumcated.^- 1 


ELLIS.— THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  Ellis.    One  td^ 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  | 

■ 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  M/s.  EUii.    One  toI 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.— DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT| 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  Ellis.    One  vol 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-SOMERVILLE  HALL; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  toI* 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 
Tbs  abore  fimr  Tohmias  form  a  portion  of  saiiea  of  *<  Tales  Ibr  tlM  PMpIs  and  their  CbOdna." 


**To  wish  prosperity  to  sneh  books  is  these,  Is  to  desiro  the  motml  aad  phyrfoal  weHbie  «f  Aa 
hmBSB  ipociat."— UtfA  Gkrosielc. 

EVANS.— EVENINGS  WITH  THE  OHRONIOLERS; 

Or  Uncle  Rupert's  Tales  of  Chivalry.    By  R.  M.  Evans.    With  esTenteen 
illustrations.    One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  bound,  76  cents. 

Tbis  would  hare  boon  a  volume  altar  oar  own  hoarts,  whilo  wo  wara  yoanMr.  and  h  la 
aeaiooly  loss  so  now  wben  we  ara  aomewbat  oldar.  It  disoonnos  of  tboso  things  wAkk  sharaad 
all  of  us  in  oarlyyontb— tbo  daring  deeds  of  the  Knights  and  Squires  of  feudal  waxftra— Iho  Crua 
voiaka  of  tbo  "  Chevy  Ghaae,"— the  exploits  of  the  stout  and  stalwart  Waniois  of  PfVHt 
BootlaDd,  and  OermanT.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  attractive  book,  and  rendered  oaora  ao  to  jooag  rsad> 
era  by  a  aariea  of  wood  engravings,  beaotaftilly  executed. — uourier  ^  Emqwrm', ' 

EVAN&-TH£  HISTORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARO. 

By  R.  M.  Evans,  author  of  ^^  Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers,*'  with  twenty- 
four  elegant  illustrations.    One  volume,  16mo.    Extra  gilt.    75  cents. 

In  the  work  before  ni,  we  have  not  only  a  most  interesting  biography  of  this  ftraale  prodigy, 
including  what  she  was  and  what  she  accomplished,  but  also  a  fUthlul  account  of  the  telatloaa 
that  existed  between  Emrland  and  France,  aiid  of  tne  singviar  state  of  thfaiga  thai  BMikad  the 

Briod  when  this  wooderral  pswonage  appeared  upon  the  atage.    The  leading  Ineidanta  of  hsr 
is  are  related  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  touching  pathos :  and  yon  cannot  repreaa  your  admi- 
"n  ftr  her  heiioie  qualities,  or  sesfoelyrepreaayov  tears  mvle^  of  her  igaonuBioiiaead*    TW 
'^lUbl  reader  we  baartily  recommend  this  volume,    yifi— f . 
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EVAN8,-THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD; 

Or,  the  Records  of  a  Holy  Home.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyani.  From  the 
twelAh  English  edition.    One  volume,  l6mo.    75  cents. 

Universally  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  this  delightftil  Toluma  We  beliare  do  peno* 
soalJ  read  ihia  work,  an  J  not  be  the  better  for  its  pioos  and  touohing  letaone.  It  !■  •  PM^  takes 
JrotB  tJie  book  of  life,  and  eloquent  with  all  the  instruction  of  an  excellent  pattern ;  it  is'a  conv 
■lentary  on  the  afloctioiiate  warning,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  dayt  of  thy  youth."  W« 
have  not  for  some  time  soon  a  work  we  coold  to  deservedly  praise,  or  so  conscientiously  recom- 
m^i*i  — >£cC0rary  0«aeUe» 

EMBURY— NATURE'S  GEMS;  OR,  AMERICAN  FLOWERS 

Id  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Emma  C.  Embury.  With  twen^  plates  of  Plants 
carefully  colored  after  Nature,  and  landscape  views  of  tneir  localities, 
from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  W.  Whitefield.  One  imperial  oc- 
tavo volume,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  elegantly  bound. 

This  beautifol  work  will  andonbtedly  form  a  "  Qifl-Book  "  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
illintrated  with  twenty  colored  ongrarings  of  indigenous  flowers,  taken  from  drawings  made  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  fonnd ;  while  each  flower  is  accompanied  by  a  view  of  some  striking 
Ihatnre  of  American  scenery.  The  literary  plan  of  the  book  diners  entirely  from  that  of  any  other 
«rork  on  a  similar  sabjeet  which  has  yet  appeared.  Each  plate  has  it^  botanical  and  looal  de- 
■criptiont  though  the  cnief  part  of  the  volume  is  compoeed  of  original  tales  and  poetry,  illustrative 
of  toe  sentimenrs  of  the  flowers,  or  associated  with  the  landscape.  No  pains  or  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  mt  chanieal  execntion  of  tlie  volume,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  Americao  both 
In  its  graphic  and  literary  departments,  should  recommend  it  to  general  notice. 

EWBANK.— HYDRAULICS  AND  MECHANICS. 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  for 

raising  Water^including  the  Steam  and  Fire  Engines, ancient  and  modem; 

with  Observations  on  various  subiects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts ; 

including  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.    In  five 

books.    Illustrated  by  nearly   three  hundred  Engravings.     By  Thomas 

Ewbank.    One  handdome  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.    $3  50. 

This  is  a  highly  valuable  production,  replete  with  novelty  and  interest,  and  adapted  to  gratify 
•<|naJl;|r  the  historian,  the  phirasopher,  and  the  mechanician,  being  the  result  of  a  protracted  and 
extensive  research  among  the  arcana  of  historical  and  sciontific  Uteraturo. — A*a(.  IntdUgauer, 

FABER.— THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION; 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Elec- 
tion, as  received  and  maintained  in  tne  primitive  Church  of  Christ.    Bt 
George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  **  Difficulties  of  Romanism, 
**Dimeiilti«s  of  Infidelity,"  &o.    Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo.  $1  75. 

Mr.  Faber  verifies  his  opinion  by  demonstration.  We  cannot  pay  a  higher  respeet  to  his  woA 
than  by  recommending  it  to  •Xl—CkMrdi  ^Enf^aad  Qjuartarlf  Rmriao. 

FALKNER.-THE  FARMER'S  MANUAU 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures,  founded  firtfm 

Experiments  on  various  Crop^,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  most  Recent 

Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By  F.  Falkner  and  the  Author  of 

*'  British  Husbandry."     12mo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  50  cents. 

It  Is  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  explain  the  nature  and  constitution  of  msBurss  gene 
rslly — to  point  out  the  moans  of  augmenting  tne  quantity  and  preserving  the  fertilising  power  of 


farm-yard  mantiro,  the  rarious  sources  of  mineral  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  the  eaase  of 
their  flr^qnent  fhiluies. — AaXkor*»  PrfftuB. 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  THE  ; 

Containing  **Falkner'8  Farmer's  Manual,*'  and  **  Smith's^Prodnetive  Farm- 
ing," ^und  together.    12mo.,  75  cents. 

FOSTER.— ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimental  and  Practical.  Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  Bristol.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  "  Esiays  on  Decision  of  Char* 
acter,"  eto.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

fhis  Tolume  cootaiot  twenty-six  Eways,  some  of  which  aie  of  the  highest  order  of  sohllniity 
sod  eseelleDee. 
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FOaTER.— BIOQ^  LIT^  AND  PHIL.  E«8AYa, 

Contributed  to  tJie  Eclectic  Review,  bj  John  Foster,  aathor  of^*  Emaajm  om 
ciftion  of  Human  Character,''  etc.     One  volume,  12mo.,  ^  25. 


These  eoatributioiM  well  deserve  to  cUae  with  thoee  of  Macauley,  Jeffrey,  mod  QUaaj 
in  the  Eldinburfh  Review.    Tlicj  contain  the  producUon*  of  a  moreori^al  and  profboM  I 
than  either,  whoie  muter-mind  has  exerted  o  stronger  indaenee  upon  his  readna,  tad  !■■  left  a 
deeper  impression  upon  our  littiroture;  and  whose  peculiar  nerit  it  was  to  present  the 
and  moralities  of  the  Christian  faith,  under  a  Ibrm  and  aspect  whidi  ledeemad  the  ^  ~ ' 
triteness,  and  threw  a  charm  and  freshness  about  the  severest  tmtfaa. — Lgmdgm  Pt 


FROST— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVYi 

Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  partieular 

of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  fVom  the  Declaration  of  iDdepeod- 
once  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  Songa,  Aa^odoiaa, 
d^c.  Embellished  with  numerous  original  Engravings,  and  Portnils  of 
distinguished  Naval  Commanders.     One  volume,  12mo.,  ^1  09. 

This  is  the  only  popular  and  yet  aotheotic  sinfie  view  which  we  have  of  the  aewml  ezfloiu  «f 
our  country,  axtauf ed  with  sood  tisto  and  set  forth  in  sood  langua^  — U<,  &  OssetCs. 

This  volume  is  dedtoafeed  te  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  and  is  allofsther  a  very  ^^"'ifrll  mA 
attractive  historical  record.    It  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  have,  a  very  extended  rirrnlstiM 
~JMrt.  IiUsUigtttctr, 

FROST -THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMYi 

Comprisinx  &  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Battles,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  Jolm 
Frost,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  portrails  ot 
distingtiished  Commanders.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  SO. 

This 
the 
brated 

steel,  and  views  of  battles,  from  ori^nal  drawings  by  Dsriey  and  others.    The 
ular  works  of  the  class  to  which  this  and  tho  "  fiook:  of  tho  Navy  *'  belou,  mwrt  be  otHrioas  te  eki 
who  reeognise  the  value  of  national  reooUectioos  in  preserving  a  true  natauoal  spirfU 

FRE8ENIUS.— CHEMIOAL  ANALYSIS. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.     By  Dr.  C.  Rliemigins 

nius.  With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Liebig.  Edited  by  I.  Lloyd  Bafloek.  C^ 
neat  Tolume,  12mo.    Paper,  75  cents ;  cloth,  $1  00. 

This  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry  is  admitted  to  bo  the  meet  valuable  SteoMBtary  fm- 
■traelor  in  Chemieal  Analysis  fo  scientific  operatives,  and  for  pfaennaeeirtioil  ehsadals,  wWah  hss 
ever  been  presented  to  the  public. 

QUIZOT— THE  YOUNQ  STUDENT; 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Guizot.  From  the  French,  by.  Samnel 
Jackson.  One  volume  of  500  pages,  vfith  illustrations.  Price  To  cents,  or 
in  three  volumes,  ^  12. 

This  volume  of  biographical  incidents  is  a  striking  picture  of  juvenile  life.  To  all  that  ■«»> 
berless  class  of  youth  who  arc  passing  through  their  literary  education,  whether  in  boaidinf- 
schoolf  or  academies,  in  the  collegiate  course,  or  the  preparatory  studies  eonnected  widi  thein,  we 
know  nothing  more  piecisely  fitted  to  melionte  their  character,  and  dirset  their  tiwise,  fbidl 
Bate  to  the  higher  authority  of  Christian  ethics,  than  this  excellent  delineation  ef  ^ne  Toaw 
Btndent,"  by  Madame  GuizoL  *  *  *  The  French  Academy  were  cmrect  In  Ihsir  Jsilfiiiii, 
when  they  pronounced  Madame  6uizot*s  Student  the  best  book  of  the  jnsr     Trst  in  f  innBii  ii 

QUIZOT.-QENERAL  HISTORY  OF  OIVILIZATION 

In  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolntioii. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  la  Facul- 
ty dea  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Third  Ameri- 
can edition,  with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  One  handsoaie  Tolame, 
Idmo.,  $1  00.  . 

M.  Ottlxot  in  his  instructive  Leetures  has  given  us  an  epitome  of  modem  bfttoiT,  dletlnniriMd 
by  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  departaont,  renders  Blaekstooe  a  nibjeot  of  sock  p**«^f|nr  aai 
unbounded  praise--«  work  closely  condensed,  including  nothing  useless,  omitting  nothias  gucin 
tial  i  written  with  graee,  and  oonceivod  and  arranged  with  cousummate  sWlit j-     ffsgt.  TTafiiif ■ 
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RI8WOLD.— CURI08ITIE6  OP  AMER.  UITERATURE  i 

CcM^ptikd,  •ditod,  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Rufiu  W.  Griswold.     See  J)*Isra«li 

ilRL'8  MANUAL  E 


CZ^omprkiDg  a  summary  View  of  Female  Studiea,  Aeeomplishments,  and  I^rtn 
ciplea  ^  Conduct.    Frontispiece.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

OOLD8MITH.--PICTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
*X1m  Viear  of  Wakefield.    By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Illustrated  with  upwards  of 

100  engravings  on  wood,  making  a  beautiful  volume,  oc^vo,  ofSQO  pagea. 

^  9^    The  samoi  miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

W«  lov«  t«  torn  back  over  those  rich  old  clasaica  of  ovr  own  langnagei  and  ro-javenate  otir> 
•etvee  1^  the  nerer-failing  aMOciationi  which  a  re-perm al  always  eaUt  up.  Let  any  one  who  has 
«ot  read  thif  inmortal  tnJe  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  trr  the  experiment,  and  we  will  wairant 
Yfaet  he  risee  up  from  the  task — the  pleasare,  we  ihould  Hkve  eaid— a  haraier  and  a  hettar  aiaa. 
la  th«  fDod  CM  Vioar  of  Wakefield,  ail  is  pare  gold,  without  dross  or  alloy  of  any  kind.    This 

sh  w  have  said  tomir  last  generation  readers.    This  edition  of  the  work,  however,  we  take  it, 

got  ap  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  ffoncration,  and  we  really  envy  oar  younc  fiiends  the  |^a- 

I  wMdi  Is  before  sneh  of  then  as  wul  read  it  for  the  first  timn     ftmunmnk  Mt^^MUmn, 


CK>LD8MITH.-E88AY8  ON  VARI0U8  8UBJECT8, 

Bj  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  seiies  of"  Miniature  Classieal  Ubrwy." 

QRE8LEY.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  OHURCHMAN, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Greeley,  A.  M.     From  the  Seventh  English  edition.    Ona 

elegant  volume^  16mo.,  75  cents. 

^  The  main  part  of  thii  admirable  rolome  is  occupied  upon  the  illustration  of  Cis  frtuHtti 
fB«rftM#  9f  Ckiirtk  printifUii  token  sincerely  reeswed,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  Mmnsreeof 
daily  lire,  and  how  surely  they  conduct  those  who  embrace  them  to  thesafo  and  qolet  path  of  ho|f 
lifo.'* 

QRE8LEY— A  TREATISE  ON  PREACHING, 

in  a  8«riea  of  Letters  by  the  Uev.  W.  Gresley,  M.  A.  Revised,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  M.  A.,  Rector  or  All 
Saints'  Church,  New  York.    One  volume,  12mo.    $1  25. 


L — Tn  preparing  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Oreelev>  valuable  TirsatiM,  a  fow 
to9l-aotm  have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  which  are  distincuished  by  brackets.  The  more  extend- 
ed notes  at  the  end  have  been  selected  trom  the  best  works  on  the  subject  and  which,  with  ons 
or  two  exoeptions,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  American  student* 

HAMILTON.~THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON* 

Edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.    Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  and  dili|[ent  study  of  these  volumee,  exhibitiaf,  am  they 
do,  much  valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Revolution,  (be  establishment  of  the  Federal  CoMtiti»> 
tlon,  and  other  important  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country. — A*.  T.  Itseisw. 

HEMAN8.~THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Felicia  Hemans,  printed  from  the  last  English  edition,  edited  by  har  Sistar. 
Illustrated  with  o  steel  Engravings.  One  beautifully  printed  and  portable 
volume,  16mo.,  ^        ,  or  in  two  volumes,  $ 

Of  this  bifhly  aceompUshed  poetess  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  of  all  her  sex  **  fow  have  wrK- 
relL"    Altl  ■ 

re  And  i 

imagin  ,         _  _ 

eiadle,  the  heaith-stoae,  andthe  death4>ed.    In  her  poems  of  Canir  de  Lion,  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
foo,  and  Bernard  del  Carpio,  we  see  beneath  the  ^wlng  eolMV with  which  she  elothes  her  ideas. 


ten  so  mueh  and  so  welL"    Although  her  writings  possess  an  energy  equal  to  their  hi|^toned 

" ^,^ "_ ^         -  -       "  '     "_   "  "        '"  Idle 

blot  ft'om  her  pages!    ^r  imagini 
eaith-stoae,  and  toe 


heaatft  yet  aae  they 


sopare  and  so  refined,  that  not  a  lino  of  them  could  feeling  spare  or  delicacy 
Her  imagination  was  fifeh,  chaste,  and  glowing.    Her  choeen  themes  are  the 


the  feeKngi  of  •  wemsn's  heart.    Her  earlier  poems,  Records  of  Woman  and  Forest  Sanctuary, 
find  unmalled.    In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  read  by  a  pious  and  enlightened  ^mmani^. 

HEMAN8w-80N08  OF  THE  AFFECTION8, 

By  Felicia  Hemans.    One  volume,  32mo.,  gilt.    31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of"  Miniature  Classieal  Library." 

HARE.-8ERMON8  TO  A  COUNTRY  OONGREQATION, 
1^  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.  M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Batuea.    Qnp  volume,  royal  8vo.,  ^  95. 
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HALU— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIAGNOSIS, 

Bj  Manhall  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.    Second  edition,  with  BMuy  improve- 
ments.   By  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.    One  Volume,  6to.,  $2  00. 

Thin  work  wu  poblMhed  in  aeeordaDce  with  tbe  dettra  of  lome  of  the  most  eolofanted  w^iywt- 
oioM  of  this  eoantrf ,  who  woro  anziooa  that  it  thoQld  bo  broof^t  within  tb«  renoh  of  oU  ciaMM 
9i  modical  men,  to  whofo  Attention  it  offers  stroof  eUims  u  the  best  worlion  the  rabjoet. 

HAZEN.-SYMBOLICAL  SPELLINQ-BOOK. 

The  Symbolical  Spelliiig-Book,  in  two  parts.    By  Edward  Haxea.    CoBteia- 
ing  286  engravisgs.    16  3-4  cents. 

Thif  work  is  used  in  opwnrds  of  one  thoosaod  dilRnmit  eohoolt,  aad  ffonoaoMd  to  ke  «■»  of 
Iho  best  works  published. 

HODQE.— THE  STEAM-ENGINE: 

Its  Origin  and  gradual  Improvement,  from  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  present  day» 

as  adapted  to  Manufactures,  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.    Illostrated  with 

48  Plates  in  full  detail,  numerous  wood  cuts,  &c.    By  Pan!  R.  Hodge, 

C.  £.    One  volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letter-press  in  6to.    $10  00. 

This  work  ihoold  be  placed  in  the  '*  Captain's  QAoe  **  of  ever^jr  atoamei  in  onr  eooatiT.  sad 
also  with  ererr  engineer  to  whom  is  confided  the  control  of  the  enfine.  From  it  they  woaJd  do> 
rire  all  the  inrormation  which  wonld  enable  them  to  oomprehead  the  eadio  and  all^eu  of  ovory 
ordinary  aoeident,  and  also  the  method  promptly  and  succossfally  to  repair  any  iiuary,  and  to  raa^ 
ody  any  defect. 

HOLYDAY  TALES  s 

Consisting  of  pleasing  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young.    One  volume,  •qoare 
16mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    37  1-2  cents. 

This  !•  a  meet  capital  little  book.  The  stories  are  eridently  written  by  an  able  boiid,  aad  that 
too  Id  an  otooodinfly  Kttractive  styles— ^(peetalsr. 

HOOKEIL-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  with  an  ooeoiuit  of 
his  Life  and  Death.  By  Isaac  Walton.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  KeUe, 
M.  A.  First  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.  With  a  complete 
general  Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  edition.    Two  elegant  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 

OoirrsnTs.— The  Editor's  Preface  comprises  a  general  sorvey  of  the  former  edition  of  Hoofesr^ 
Works,  with  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  period.  After  which  follows  the  Lift  of  Hooker,  by 
Isaae  Walton.    Bis  chief  work  succeeds,  on  the  ^*  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Pofity.** 

It  oommences  with  a  lengthened  Pre&ce  designed  as  an  address  **  to  them  who  eeek  the  lofrr- 
natioo  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Eeclesisstical  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  diacossioB  it  diri- 
dod  into  eight  books,  which  include  an  investigation  of  the  topics.  After  those  eight  books  of  liie 
"Laws  ofEcclesiastieal  Polity,"  follow  two  Sermons,  **The  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  Faith  in 
the  elect ;  especially  of  the  Prophet  Habakknk's  &ith ;"  and  **  Justification,  Works,  and  bow  the 
ftmndation  or  faith  is  orerthrown."  Next  are  introduced  "  A  supplication  made  to  tbe  Oouacil 
by  Master  Walter  Travers,"  and  "  Mr.  Hooker's  answer  to  the  supplication  that  Mr  TraTOis 
made  to  the  Council.**  Then  Ibllow  two  Bennons— '*  On  the  natnre  of  Pride,'*  and  a  "  Bawdy 
agalast  Borrow  and  Fear.**  Two  Sermons  on  part  of  the  epistle  of  the  Apostle  Jode  are  next  in- 
serted, with  a  prefatory  dedication  by  Henry  Jackson.  The  last  article  in  tiie  works  of  Mr.  Hooker 
is  a  Sermon  on  Prater. 

The  Enflish  edition  in  three  volumes  sells  at  $10  00.  The  American  is  an  ezaet  reprint,  at 
lass  than  half  the  price. 

HUDSON.-THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON, 

By  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip  s  Conversations."    Frontispiece.    18bo., 
cloth.    37  cents. 

Forminf  one  of  the  aeries  of  **  A  Ubrary  for  ray  Toms  CottotiymeB." 

TioM  little  Tolnmo  ftimisho«  us,  fW>m  authentic  sources,  the  most  important  fticts  in  this  oc.'e> 
,ted  adTenturer*s  life,  and  in  a  style  that  poesesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. — Xhwifty  AmI 


anted 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE^BOOKi 

Commonly  called  ^^  Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  TransUrtad  fiom  the  Geiw 
roan  by  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  with  100  enf^vings  on  wood.  Sqaara 
19mo.,  in  ornamental  binding,  S 

A  ^rlebrated  Gorman  review  says,  *'  Of  this  prodaelion,  wMeh  makas  itself  an  epoch  ia  the 

-*'  of  ehlldrea,  it  is  soperllooas  to  speak.    The  Fablo-Book  is  throoihont  all  Qomasr  ia  the 

of  pueats  and  ehlkfaoD,  and  will  always  be  new,  becMMW  avoiy  year  ftosh  eMUtoa  an  bMB  M 
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Appltian^s  Catalogue  of  ValuabU  Publications. 


HOWITT.-LOVE  AND  MONEY ; 

An  Eyeiy-Day  Tale,  by  Mary  Howitt.    ISino.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  centi 

LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CAREi 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Platei,  38  centa. 

80WINQ  AND  REAPING  | 

Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.    By  Mary  Howitt.    Idmo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

■ ALICE  FRANKLIN; 

A  Sequel  to  Sowing  and  Reaping--a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 


WORK  AND  WAQE8 ; 


Or,  Life  in  Service— a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18nio.,  two  Plates,  cloth 
gilt,  38  cents. 


STRIVE  AND  THRIVE  j 


A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.     ISmo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

WHO  8HALL  BE  GREATEST; 

A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     16mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WISER; 

Or,  People  Abroad — a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER; 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  33  cents. 


NO  SENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE; 


A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

%*  Th«  aboTe  ten  rolamni  form  a  portion  of  the  eeries  publiihed  andhr  the  general  title  ef 

*'  Tulei  for  tho  People  aotl  their  Children." 

Of  late  yften  maay  wrritera  have  exerted  their  talent*  In  iurenile  litemture,  with  great  ■■eeeee. 
Mira  Martineau  hna  made  political  economy  a«  familiar  to  boys  aa  it  Ibrraerly  wa«  to  ■tateamen. 
Ovrown  Him  8edg«riek  haa  produced  lomeof  the  most  beautiful  moral  ttoriea,  for  the  edificat|oo 
and  delight  of  children,  which  have  over  been  writton.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  addreiiea  to 
adalte,  haa  presented  tho  claimii  of  rhildreh  for  ffood  education,  with  a  power  and  eloquence  of 
■^le,  and  an  elevation  of  thought,  which  aliowt  hia  heart  ii  in  hia  work.  The  ttoriei  of  Mary 
Howitt  Harriet  Martinean,  Mr«.  Copley,  and  Mra.  Ellis,  which  form  a  part  of  "  Talea  for  the  Pbo- 
^  and  their  Children,"  will  be  found  valuable  additions  to  juvenile  literature  ;  at  the  same  time 
cfaey  may  be  read  with  profit  by  parents  for  the  good  lessons  they  inculcato,  and  by  all  other  rood- 
en  for  the  literary  excellence  they  display 

We  wish  they  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  and  on^aven  on  the  minds  of  all  the  voufn  in  the 
eooatrv.  They  manifest  a  nice  and  aecnrdto  observation  of  human  nature,  and  especially  the  na- 
tare  or  children,  a  fine  symDathy  with  evory  thing  good  and  pare,  and  a  capability  of  lofoiing  it  in 
lh«iBiiida  of  otber»--great  beauty  and  simplicity  ofstyle,anda  keen  eye  to  practical  life,  wnh  all 
Iti  fiialta,  anited  with  a  deep  love  for  ideal  excellence. 

Maasn  Appleton  &  Co.  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  ozeenont  manner  in  which  they 
have  "got  np"  their  Joventle  library,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  its  soecoM  will  be  so  great  as  to 
indoce  them  to  make  continual  contributions  to  its  treasures.  The  collection  Is  ono  which  shoold 
be  owned  by  every  parent  who  wishes  that  the  moral  and  intelleetoal  ImprovenMirtof  hisohildien 
•beold  keep  pnea  with  their  growth  in  years,  and  tho  development  of  their  phyaieal  powaisr— 
jtwu)riea»  TVoecUsr 

JERRAM— THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY-BOOK; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.     By  Mrs.  Jerram  (late  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Holmes).    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    aO  cents. 

There  are  seventy  stories  in  this  volume.  They  an  admirably  adaptsd  Ibr  tha  oowtltss 
yoetb  for  whose  edilleation  they  are  narrated  —BatUm  OaxtttM, 

JOHNSON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 

Prince  of  Abyssinia — r  Tale.    By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.    32mo.,  gik 

leaTes,  38  cents. 

%•  Forming  oot  of  the  series  of"  MlniatoM  ClMiieal  Ubngf,** 
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A^^^kMs  Oeiabgue  ^J  VabuMt  PuhUcaiums. 

aAMES.— THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN, 

Exemplified  io  a  Seriei  of  Addreues,  by  R^t.  John  Angell  Jamei.    One  yoI 
Idmo,  38  cents. 
Tk«M  ■rtilrawm  are  MDOoiit  thm  choiMit  tAnipPi  of  the  edaiirtUe  ttfcw— -Or.  JirtriL 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  Salyation  Direeted  and  Eneonraged.    By  Hev.  Jobs  Aofell  Jam«k 

On*  ▼olame,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

Upwtfdi  of  twenty  tfaowuid  eopies  of  tliis  ezoolloDt  little  toIqido  btTO  booD  nU,  wfaidb  Ibfly 
MtMts  tko  high  oftimatioo  tbte  work  has  attaiaod  witb  the  ralifioiis  eooHDiuu^. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCEa 

Bj  Rev.  Johii  Angell  James.    One  volume,  32mo.,  85  cents. 

This  ia  written  in  the  ezeellent  author's  best  Tela.  A  better  book  we  have  noila  a  leog  tine 
seen  I    JUkangtlkt. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSORS 

Addressed  in  a  Series  of  Counsels  and  Cautions  to  tlie  Members  of  Christian 
Churches.    By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Second  edition.    One  volumei 
18mo.,  63  cents. 
A  mofiL  exoelleat  work  from  the  able  and  prolifie  pea  of  Mr.  JaaMS.— dr.  InldHgmmr, 

THE  YOUNQ  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  especially  directed  for  the  Moral  Advancement  of 
YoQth.     By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Fifth  edition.     One  volume, 
18mo.,  38  cents. 
The  work  is  a  rich  treaeorj  of  Christian  eonnsel  and  instroetioii  ■    i  <fflif  Jihiei  fcesi. 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.  By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.  One  volume,  16mo^ 
38  cents. 

The  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  hj  others  besides  the  class  fiir  whieh  it  is  eqiet^aUf  doeigBed  | 
and  we  doiriit  not  that  it  is  destined  to  come  as  a  friendlr  visitor  to  many  a  house  or  nwrnmiiWi 
and  as  a  heaUnf  balm  to  many  awoonded  heart.-^JV*.  T,  Ohservtr 

KEIQHTLEY^THE  MYT>IOLOQY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  Nume- 
rous wood-cut  illustrations.    One  volume,  l8mo.,  half  bound,  44  cents. 

This  is  a  neat  little  Tolvme,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pfsrpose  fbr  which  it  was  prepaxed.  It 
presents,  in  a  very  compendions  sad  cooTonient  form,  erery  tUnf  relating  to  the  anbject|Of  i^pec^ 
tanoe  to  the  yoong  student. — L.  L  Star, 

KINQ8LEY.— THE  SACRED  CHOIR  i 

A  Collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  most  distin* 
guished  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho* 
ven,  Pergoleasi,  ecc.  ^bc.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author;  also 
a  Progressive  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils.  By  George 
KingsTey,  author  of  the  Social  Choir,  &c.  &c.    Fourth  edition.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Oeoife  Kingsley :  Sir,— We  have  ezaminedthe  "  Saered  Choir  '*  onoof h  to  lead  us  to  ap- 
pteeiato  the  work  as  tho  best  poblieation  of  Sacred  Music  extant  ft  is  beaotifliny  printMl  and 
sabstantially  bound,  eonferrinf  credit  on  the  publishers.  We  bespeak  for  the  **  Saered  Choir  >*  aa 
eztensiw  eueiUatioa  O.  S.  Bowdoir, 

Bineetely  yoois,  E.  O.  Good  win 

D.  IlfOaABAK. 

KIP.-THE  DOUBLE  WITNE8a  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of  <*  Lenten  Fast."    One  volume,  ISmo. 
.Second  edition.    Boards  75  cents,  cloth  (1  00.^ 

This  is  a  sound,  olear,  and  able  prodaetion— a  book  mueh  wanted  for  these  tines,  and  one  tlut 
we  fool  pevraaded  will  prove  eminently  usefoL  It  is  a  haj^py  delineation  of  that  oooaui  wirayse 
—*-*'*-  the  Chureh  bears  acainst  Romanism  and  nhra-Protestaatiam,  and  poiata  oat  her  auddia 


Apphion's  Catalogue  of  Valuable  PuhUcaiwn$. 

LAFEVER.— BEAUTIE8  OF  MODERN  AROHITEOTURE  | 

Confuting  of  forty-eight  Plates  of  Original  Designs,  with  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  SectioDs,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms ;  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  Manual  for  the  Practical  Builder.  By  M.  Lafever,  Architect. 
One  volume,  large  8vo.,  half  bound,  $6  00. 

-^ 8TAIR-CA8E  AND  HAND-RAIL 

Construction.    The  Modern  Practice  of  Stair-case  and  Hand-rail  Construction, 
practically  explained,  in  a  Series  of  Designs.    By  M.  Lafever,  Architect 
With  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Ornamental  Villas.    Fifteen  Plates.    One 
volume,  large  8vo.,  ^  00. 
Mr.  Lafever't  '*  Beautiei  of  Arcbiteetare|'*  and  hit  '*  Practice  of  Stair-caae  and  Hand-rail  eon- 


oodorataod  tfao  moat  econonuoal  and  profitable  modea  by  which  their  odifieei  can  be  erected  and 
repaired. 

UEWI8.-REOORD8  OF  THE  HEART, 

By  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

We  hare  read  aome  of  the  pieeea  with  mnch  pleaaure.  They  indicate  poetio  genloa  of  no  o^ 
dinary  kind,  and  are  imbued  with  mach  feeling  and  pathos.  We  welcome  the  volome  as  a  credit 
eble  aeeeaaion  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  country^— .Se«te»  TVmmUm*. 

LIEBIQ.— FAMILIAR  LETTER8' ON  CHEMI8TRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  By  Justus  Lie- 
big,  M.  D.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.  One  volume.  13  cents 
in  paper,  25  cents  bound. 

The  Letten  contained  in  thia  tittle  ▼oHime  embrace  aprae  of  the  moat  Important  pointa  of  the 
Science  of  Chemiitry,  in  their  application  to  Natural  PhiloBoj^y,  Phyiiolofy,  Agnenltore,  and 
dMDBierce* 

LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Useful  Letter- Writer,  comnrising  a  succinct  Treatise  on  the  Enigtolary 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  ror  all  ordinaryOccasions  of  Life.    Compiled 
from  the  best  authorities.    Frontispiece.    32mo.,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 
Forminf  one  of  the  leriea  of  "  If inifture  ClaMieal  Library.'* 

LOOKINQ-QLA88  FOR  THE  MINDf 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  Collection  of  the  most  deli|riitfui 
little  Stories  and  interesting  Tales ;  chiefly  translated  from  that  mach  ad- 
mired work,  L*ami  des  finfans.    Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  aeriea  of"  Talea  for  the  Feople  and  their  Children.** 

LOG  CABINS 

Or,  The  World  before  You.    By  the  author  of  «*  Three  Experiments  of  Liv 
ing,**  ^*  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  volume,  ISmo., 
50  cents. 
Evenr  person  who  takea  up  thi*  rolame  will  read  it  with  interest.    It  la  tmly  what  the  writer 

intended  It  ahould  be—**  A  Onide  to  UielUtoeaa  and  Happtaeaa.** 

U>VER.-*HANDY  ANDY  a 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  Lover.  Illustrated  with  twenty-three  char- 
acteristic steel  Engravings.  One  volome,  8vo.,  cloth  $1  85,  boards  $1  00 
Cheap  edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  50  cents. 

This  boy  Handy  will  be  the  death  of  oa.  What  is  the  Doliee  force  about  to  allow  the  vtteriof 
af  a  pnblicatioB  that  haa  already  brogght  us  to  the  brink  of  apoplexy  fifty  times  i^SftrU  lUviem. 

L.  8.  D.— TREASURE  TROVE  i 

A  Tale,  by  Samuel  Lover.    One  volume,  8vo.,  with  two  steel  Engravingft 

Paper  cover,  95  cents. 

This  is  a  capital  thine.  The  cay  and  the  srare,  the  "  lively  and  seTere."  are  unKed  with  a 
akilfbl  hand,  and  there  ia  a  latent  tone  of  sound  morality  nooiflg  throoffa  '*!«.  B.  D.**  which  wiU 
fire  a  lasting  value  to  iu  pafes.r— CoonMrost  .f desrCasar. 


Aypktmi^s  Caiahgue  of  Vahtahie  PuUieaHotu. 

LUCY  AND  ARTHUR  s 

A  Book  for  Children.    Illustrated  with  namerone  engrayinfi,  elegantly  bommd 

iiV cloth.    50  centv. 

LncT  and  Arthur  if  a  channinfitory  of  the  nnnerk,  prepared  ay  as  ezpeitoneed  aallMB.    fl»- 
eora  it  for  the  family,    i  <tM«  I'caa  TVeeaBar. 

LYRA  AP08T0LIPA. 

From  the  Fifth  Englith  edition.    One  elegantly  printed  Volume,  75  eentf . 

In  tkia  elegant  rolame  there  are  Ibrtj-five  aecttoot,  and  one  handled  and  eeTeaty-alne  tjrim 
poena,  all  ihart,  and  many  of  them  aweet^-^JVIm  Ttrk .  ~ 


MAQEE.— ON  ATONEMENT  AND  SACRIFICE: 

Difcourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  mad 
Sacrifice,  and  on  the  Principal  Arguments  advanced,  and  the  Mode  ol 
Reasoning  employed,  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines,  as  held  by  the 
Established  Cnurch.  By  the  late  Most  Rev.  William  M'Gee,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    Two  volumes,  6vo.,  $5  00. 

Thia  ia  one  of  the  ableat  critical  and  polemical  work*  of  modem  times.    The  profound  hiblieal 

ch  t[  "  "       " 


information  on  a  variety  of  topica  which  the  Aiehbiahop  bringa  forward,  moat  endear  bia  naane  to 
all  lovera  of  Christianity. — Oraia. 

MANNING.— THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.   One 
volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

Fart  L  The  Hiatoiy  and  Expoaition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  IL  The  Moral 
Design  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  lit.  The  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity  applied  to  the  Actual  State 
of  Christendom. 

We  eommend  it  eameatly  to  the  devontand  aerlona  peniaal  of  all  CharehaMB.and  paitimlarty 
of  all  cleigymenf  as  the  ablest  discussion  we  ever  met  with  of  a  deeply  and  vitally  important  sub- 
ject.— OuHrekmaau 

MARRYAT.— MA8TERMAN  READY; 

Or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Pamfie.    Written  for  Young  Persons,  bv  Capt.  *M«rry- 
at.      Complete  in  3  vols.,  18mo.,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  ^1  S5. 
Forming  a  portion  of  thcaeriea  of"  Talea  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

We  have  never  seen  anv  thins  firom  thtf  same  pen  we  like  as  well  as  this.  It  is  the  moderfl 
CniBoe,  and  ia  entitled  to  take  rank  with  that  ekarming  romance.— OseMnarcial  JUumtJMu. 

MAR8HALL.— NOTES  ON  THE  EPISCOPAL  POLITY 

Of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  some  account  of  the  Developments  of  Mo  . 
dem  Religious  Systems,  by  Thomas  William  Marshall,  B.  A.,  of  the  Dio 
cese  of  Salisbury.     Edited  by  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.     With  a 
new  and  complete  Index  of  the  Subjects  and  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture 
One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  25. 

I.  lotrodnetion.  n.  Scripture  Evidence.  IIL  Evidence  of  Antiquity.  IV.  Admlnaina  el 
Adversariea.    V.  Development  of  Modem  Religions  Systems. 

A  more  important  work  than  this  has  not  been  issued  for  a  long  time.    We  earaeatly  reeoa 
■send  it  to  the  attention  of  every  Churchman. — Banner  ef  CAs  Crscs. 

MARTINEAU.— THE  CROFTON  BOYS; 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martineau.    One  volume,  18mo.,  FrontiflpieM 
Cloth  gilt,  3d  cenu. 

Fonnlnff  one  of  the  teriea  of  *<  Tales  for  the  Ftoopls  tad  their  Ch|ldi«n.** 
It  ihoandstn  latereet,  and  b  toU  with  the  characterfatle  ahiUtj  and  spirit  of  the  dlatiBfeiahsd 

THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE  | 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Harriet  Martineau.    One  volume,  Iteo. 
Frontispiece.    Cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  aeries  <rf  "  Tales  for  the  Foople  and  their  Children.' 

This  is  a  most  inviting  little  history  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  fomlly.    Heie,  in  a  slfla 

HMO  ftalUar  than  BcoCt*s  Talea  of  a  Orandfiuher,  wo  have  a  graidile  Mitome  fffiatflv  fosto 

^withthedayaofthe<*B«volntioB.'*~OlMrtartAiS^^.  ^  ^^ 
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Applkt<m*i  Catahgut  of  Vaiuabk  PuMkaHans. 

MAURICE.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRI8T1 

Or,  Hints  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  By  Rev.  Freaerick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.  London,  (hie 
volume,  8vo.,  6w  pages,  $2  50. 

On  the  tbeorv  of  the  Chorch  of  Christ,  ftll  ihould  conralt  the  work  W  Mr.  Uaoriee,  the  bmsI 
pbikMophical  wnter  of  the  ia.y.—Pntf,  Chrbeit*$  Bamfton.  Leeturtt,  IMB 

M1LTON.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

CH  Jolin  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbing,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with  six  steel  Engravings.  One  vol* 
ume,  16mo.,  ^  25. 

Foming  one  of  the  seriei  of  "  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  Poeta.'>    %•  Tlie  Latin  and  ItalUa 

Poemi  are  included  in  thi«  edition. 

Mr.  Stebbing*!  Notee  will  be  found  very  niefal  in  elucidating  the  learned  allariooi  with  whi^ 
the  text  Bboundi,  and  they  are  alao  Talnable  for  the  oorreot  appreoiation  with  which  the  writer  dA« 
recto  attention  to  the  beantiea  of  the  author. 


PARADI8E  LOST, 


By  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.    One  volume,  ISmo.^ 
cloth  38  cents,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 


PARADISE  REGAINED, 


By  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.    One  volume,  18mo., 
cloth  S5  cents,  gilt  leaves  38  cents. 

MAXWELL.-FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  0*HALLORAN 

And  his  man  Mark  Antony  O'Toole,  bv  W.  H.  Maxwell.    One  volume,  8vo., 
two  plates,  paper,  60  cents,  twenty-iour  plates,  boards,  ^1  00,  cloth,  $1  85 
It  ifl  one  of  the  beat  of  all  the  Iriah  itorief,  Aill  of  ipirit,fun,  drollery,  and  wit.^ — Onir.  ^  JBMf 

MOORE.-LALLAH  ROOKH  3 

An  Oriental  Romance,  by  Thomas  Moore.    One  volume,  82ttio.,  frontispiece, 

cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  aeriea  of**  Miniatare  Claaiieal  Library." 

Thii  ezqniaite  Poem  haa  long  been  the  admiration  of  readera  of  all  elaaaei. 

MORE.-PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  3d  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  aeriea  of "  Miniatvre  Clatileal  Library.** 

"Practical  Piety  "  haa  alwaya  bee    deemed  the  moat  attractive  and  eloqveat  of  all  Baanh 
More'a  works. 


PRIVATE  DEVOTION : 


A  Series  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Prayer, 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  From  the  twenty-fifth  London 
edition.    One  volume,  32mo.,  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  aeriea  of "  Miniatare  Claaafcal  Library.*' 
Upwarda  of  fifty  thoosand  copiea  of  thia  admirable  maouaJ  have  been  aold  in  the  V.  States* 

DOMESTIC  TALE8 

And  Allegories,  illustrating  Human  Lift.  By  Hannah  More.  One  volume, 
18mo.,  38  cents. 


CoVTBHTa.— L  Sbepheid  of  SaUabarv  Plain.    II.  Mir.  Faatooa  the  FhUoaoaher.    III.  Tiro 
8boemakera.    IV.  Gilea  the  Poacher,    v.  Servant  tamed  Soldier.    VL  OeMialJaUIMIveiy. 

RURAL  TALE8, 

By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

CoHTaiTTa^-L  Plirley  the  Porter.    IL  Alllbr  the  BeeC    HI.  Two  Wealthy  PlanBHSt    IV 
TomWUu.    v.  Pilgrima.    VL  VaUeyofTeain 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  aeriea  of  *<  Talea  Ibr  the  People  and  their  ChiUiea  ** 

Hoie  two  volomee  eompriae  that  portioB  of  Haaaah  Mora**  Bepositoiy  Tales  wUeh  aie 


Afpbim*s  CaUdog^  of  VabiMe  PvtBaihom$. 

NAPOLEON.— PICTORIAL  HI6TORY 

Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  tr&nel*tod  from  the  French  of  M.  Laurent  de  L'Ar- 
decne,  with  Five  Hundred  spirited  lUuetrations,  after  desi^s  by. Horace 
Vemet,  and  twenty  Original  Portraits  engraved  in  the  best  style.  Com- 
plete in  two  handsome  volumes,  8vo.,  about  500  pages  each,  $3  50 ;  cheap 
edition,  paper  cover,  four  parts,  ^  00. 
The  work  i«  saporior  to  the  loqgi  ▼•rboie  prodartUw  of  SeoCt  and  Booitoaae    act  la  alyla 


alone,  bat  in  tnith-^inf  writtan  to  pleaie  neither  (Aarlee  X.  nor  the  Bng^hh  aitolawnciy,  hat 
'*      *  ft"  ■  .--.      —       - 


the  oawe  of  ftnedonu    ft  hu  adreatagBe  over  eveiy  other  memoir 

NEWMAN.— PAROCHIAL  6ERMON8, 

By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    Six  volumes  of  the  English  edition  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 

8ERM0N6  BEARING  ON  SUBJECTS 

Of  the  Day,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    One  volume,  Ifimo.,  $1  S5. 

Ai  a  eonpendiam  of  ChriaUen  duty,  theee  Sermons  will  be  read  by  people  of  all  deaoarina- 
tlona ;  aa  models  of  etyle,  they  will  be  Talued  by  writen  in  every  departmeatof  literaioisw— >CWCii 
Statu  OaiMU, 

OQILBY.-ON  LAY-BAPTISM: 

An  Outline  of  the  Argument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay-Baptism.    B^  John 
D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eocles.  History.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  cent*. 
From  a  cartory  inipection  of  it,  we  take  ft  to  be  a  thorough,  fearleaa,  and  aMedieeonrioa  of  Ite 


Bobjeet  wliieh  it  propdeei — aiminc  ten  to  excite  tnqniryi  than  to  aatiify  by  leaned  uri 
argument  in^niriea  already  escitecL — Chm-ckman, 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 

And  America.    Three  Lectures — I.  The  Church  in  England  and  AJnerien 
Apostolic  and  Catholic.    U.  The  Causes  of  the  English  Reformation.    Ill 
Its  Character  and  Results.    By  John  D.  Ogilby,  1>.  D.    Onevol.,  l6mo^ 

75  cents. 

« I  believe  in  ooe  CatboUe  and  Apoetolic  Cboreh.'*    JVWum  Crmi 
ProC  Ofilby  haa  fbmbhed  the  Chureh,  in  this  little  Tolome,  with  a  aooat  valnaUe  aid.    We 
think  it  ia  &sigaed  to  become  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treato.— 7Vii«  GaOalie. 

OLD  OAK  TREE  i 

Illuatrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.    One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

The  preeepts  conveyed  are  altogether  unexceptionable,  and  the  vohiiae  ia  weH  ealeiriatsd  ta 
prove  attractive  with  Aildfenw— asiai  Jay  CktaMa. 

OLM8TEP.-INCIDENT8  OF  A  WHALINQ  VOYAGE  s 

To  which  is  added,  Observations  on  the  Scenery,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and 
Missionary  Stations  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  accompanied  by 
numerous  Plates.    By  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  $1  50. 

The  work  embodies  a  mass  of  intelU^nee  intereatinf  to  the  wdinary  reader  aa  well  aa  to  the 
philoaophioal  inqairer.->-€lMri«r  ^  Enqwmw 


PAQET-TALE8  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.    Three  elegant  volumes,  18mo.,  j^l  7# 

The  first  series,  or  volume,  preeents  a  popular  view  of  the  contrast  in  opinioaa  and  asodea  «f 
thooaht  between  Chnrchmen  and  Romattiats ;  the  leeood  aeti  forth  Oharah  princiales,  aaoppoaod 
to  what,  in  Ka|ti»nd|  ia  termed  Oisaent;  and  the  third  places  in  contrast  the  chatacter  of  the 
Churchman  and  the  InfideL    At  anv  time  these  volomei  would  be  valnable,  espeetally  to  th« 

iaos 


yoonc .    At  present,  when  men's  minds  are  mach  tamed  to  anoh  aabjoeta,  they  eaaoet  foil  of  balag 
•afany  aan^  fof^-^IAis-FHir  ,tmtrttnm, 

PALMER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Sdttad,  with 
Notea,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Prot. 
Epis.  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.    Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 


The  chief Vesifn  of  this  work  is  to  snpply  acme  anawer  to  the  asaettion  so  fte<|«eBllj 

''^'itlndividnalaareBatbeendtoaahBittoaayeeeleaiaaiiealaathoilty  whalaver:  orthat,if*af 
*4ar  BMHt,  iaoooaiataB^f,  aocepi  Bominism  with  all  ita  aiaima  and  arrata.— jVrtiea 
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Afpkimi^B  Cfaiabgw  of  V^luabk  PubUcuHami. 

PARNELL.— APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

In  Manoftctoret,  Art*,  and  Domeitio  Economj.    Edited  bj  £.  A.  Pamell. 

niastrated  with  nnmerous  wood  EngravingB,  and  apecimena  of  Dyed  and 

Printed  Cottons.    Paper  eoTer  75  oenta,  cloth  $1  00. 

The  Editor's  aim  it  to  divert  the  wotlc,  at  ftir  at  pneti«able,  of  all  ttthitfual  tanw,  m  aa  to 
■dut  it  to  tiie  reqairemontt  of  tlie  fenenl  raadar. 

Tiw  abofra  ianu  the  firat  diTition  of  the  work.  It  ia  tlie  author's  intentioD  to  eootinoait  fltNn 
aiao  to  tioBOy  so  as  to  tarn  a  complete  Practical  EacyclopsBdia  of  Chemistnr  appHed  to  the  Arts. 
Tbe  sobjeeta  to  inuaediatelT  follow  will  be,  Mannfkctare  of  Glass,  Indigo,  Bo^orie  Aeid  Zino, 
YiDCaah,  Coffee,  Tea,  Choeolate,&e. 

PEAR80N.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED, 

Bj  John  Pearaon,  D.  D.,  late  Biahop  of  Cheater.  With  an  Appendix,  contain* 
ing  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Bay.  W.  S.  Dobaon,  M.  A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.    One  to!.,  8to.,  $3  00. 

First'  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  nomeroas  errors  in  the  references  to  the  texts 
•f  Sori^nre,  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  repeated  editions  throaah  whieh  this  admiiable 
rk  nas  passed  /  and  many  rafiireooeai  as  will  be  seen  on  tnminip  to  t£a  Index  ot  Texts,  lutvs 
madded. 

8eeoDdly~The  Qootationa  in  the  Notes  have  been  almost  naivaisally  idanClfled  tad  the  xsfts- 
Da  to  them  adjoined. 

Lastly— The  principal  Symbola  or  Creeds,  of  whieh  the  particular  Aitielea  have  been  ellad  by 
the  Avthor,  hsTe  been  annexed ;  and  whercTer  the  original  wtiteni  haTo  given  the  Symbola  in  n 
aealtered  and  diajolnted  aaaoiMr,  the  detached  parts  have  been  bionght  into  a  snecessiire  and  eon- 
dpoint  of  view.    These  biTa  been  added  in  Chronological  order,  in  the  fonn  of  an  AppM»- 
-ridsEiilMr 


PHILIP.-THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

Of  Dr.  Milne,  Missionary  to  China.  Illastrated  by  Biographical  Annals  of 
Aaiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  Protestant  Times :  intended  aa  a  Goida 
to  Missionary  Spirit.    By  Rev.  Robert  Philip.    One  vol.,  13mo.,  50  canta. 

The  work  is  exeooted  with  great  skill,  and  embodies  a  vast  aatoont  of  valnable  missionary 
int^ligence,  besides  a  rich  variety  <tf  personal  incidents,  adapted  to  gratify  not  only  Um  mlsalonaiy 
Of  the  Christian,  but  the  more  general  reader. — Olssrosr. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  0L08ET  LIBRARY, 

By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Oaa 
TolnmOy  12mo.,  j^l  00. 

LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 

Traced  in  His  Work :  a  Companion  to  the  Experimental  Gnidaa.  By  Robart 
Philip.    One  volume,  18mo.,  60  centa. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Two  volumes,  ISmo.,  $1  75.  Containing  Guide  to  the  Per- 
plexed, Guide  to  the  Devotional,  Guide  to  the  Thoughtfhl,  Guide  to  th« 
boubting.  Guide  to  the  Conscientious,  Guide  to  Redemption. 

LADY'S  OLOSET  LIBRARY  8 

The  IfaiTS,  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness ;  The  Marthas,  or  Varietiaa  of  Fa- 
male  Piety ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Character.  By  Rob- 
ert Philip.    Each  volume,  18mo.,  50  centa 

The  MATEENAL  series  of  the  above  popular  IJbiwy  is  now  ready,  entitled 

The  Hannahs ;  or,  Maternal  Influence  of  Bona.    By  Robert  Philip.    Ona 

volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

The  author  of  this  esoellent  work  b  known  to  the  peblie  as  one  of  the  most  nieHfiswillsivsf 
the  day.  and  scarcely  m  writer  in  the  department  which  he  oeeopies  has  aoqaned  ao  aslaahe 
and  well-merited  a  popmaiity.^JBaaafSMt. 

POLLOK.— THE  OOURSE  OF  TIME, 

By  Robert  PoUok.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytiad  In 
dex,  prepared  expressly  for  thu  edition.    32mo.,  iVontispieee,  38  eanta. 

Fofmiag  one  of  the  series  of  **  Minlatoie  Clasaleal  Uhmiy.** 
Few  modem  Foeni  ezlit  wUeh  at  onea  attained  saeb  aoaspNiasa  sad  eriibrittr  ss  tklb 
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Applcton's  Catalogue  of  Vaiuabk 


PRATT.-DAWNINQ8  OF  GENIUS  J 

Or,  the  £arly  Lives  of  some  Eminent  Persons  of  the  last  Ceiitiny.  By  Asm 
Pratt.     One  volume,  Idmo.,  fi'ontispiece,  88  cents. 

Formiof  one  of  the  teriee  of  "  A  Library  ft>r  1117  YoiiDf  CooBtnriMS." 
ConTBiin.— >8ir  ilonpkrej  DAV]r—Kov.  G<ioif  o  Crabbe-^BMoa  CuTi»i^--fiir  Joahua  Eeyr^Ui 
— Lindlej  Morray— ^ir  Janiet  Macuotoali—DT.  Adam  Clarko. 

PRI^E  STORY-BOOK: 

Conrfstinf  chiefly  of  Tales,  translated  from  the  Germin,  French,  and  Italian, 
together  with  Select  Tales  from  the  Enclish.  IllttstratMl  with  nuioeroa 
Engravings  from  new  designs.     One  thick  volume,  l6mo.,  cloth  gilt. 

PURE  QOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM  : 

A  Collection  of  Short  Extracts  from  the  most  Eminent  Writers — Bishop  Hall. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Leighton,  Addison,  Wilberfbrce, 
Johnson,  Young,  Southey,  Lady  Montague,  Hannah  More,  etc.  One 
volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Ponninf  ooa  of  the  aariaaof  "  Mioiatura  Clatiioal  Library." 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS: 

A  pare  Translation  in  Prose,  from  the  original  German.  Illustrated  with  12 
original  Designs,  suitable  for  the  Tastes  of  the  Young  or  Old,  by  the  rele- 
brated  artist.  Otto  Speckter.     One  vol.,  square  12mo.,  cloth  gilt. 

SAINT  PIERRE -PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA  s\ 
A  Tale,  by  J.  B.  H.  De  Saint  Pierre.    One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth 
gilt,  3l  cents. 

Formiof  ooo  of tbo  aeriea  of**  M iniatua  Clanical  Libraiy.** 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS: 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Mrs.  Sandham.  From  the  twentieth  London  edition. 
One  volume,  Idrao.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  aariea  of"  Talea  fbr  the  People  and  their  Children." 
The  moral  ii  exealloDt  throughout.     Ita  merit  reoden  It  a  pleaauit  book  fbr  ovan  gtowaap 
ehildroB^^JffMCtfii  Ptt. 

SCOTT -THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Maimion, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeb^,  Ballads,  Lyrica,  and  Songs, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  six  steel  Cngrmvinga.  One 
volume,  16mo.,  ^1  25. 

7-    LADY  OF  THE  LAKE: 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  25 
cents,  gilt  edges  38  centSi 


MARMIONS 


A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  fiontia- 
piece,  cloth  25  cents,  gilt  edges  38  cents. 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL: 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     One  volume,  18mo.,  frrntiBpieoe,  cloth  25 
cents,  gift  edges  38  cents. 


Walter  Scott  it  the  most  popolar  of  all  the  poeta  of  the  preaent  day,  and  de«ervedlv  ao.    He 

Ml  ouily  and  {fonerAlly  anderstood  with  mora  Tivacity  aodene 
ivieia  clear,  flowing,  and  trantpai 
ie  an  eaay  aad  aatural  meaium,  are  common  to  him  with  hit  reader* — HaaUtt, 


draeriboa  that  which  ia  moat  easily  and  {fonerAlly  understood  with  mora  vivacity  aod  effect  thaa 

I, of  wl"  "  " 


any  other  writer.    Ilia  style  ia  clear,  flowing,  and  transparent ;  his  sentiments,  of  which  hia  etyla 


SPIN0KE8.— MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS: 

^Complete,)  collected  iiom  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews, 
Bishop  Ken,  Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Kettle  well,  Mr.  Spinckea,  and  other  eminent 
old  English  divines.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckea.     Edited 
by  Francis  £.  Paget,  M.  A.    One  elegant  volume,  16mo.,  ^1  00. 
Aa  a  maoaal  of  private  4UTelioiia,  it  will  be  found  moat  valuable — .Vlw^  Tori  AwurJMM^ 


Afpieton^s  Catalogue  of  Vahtabie  PubEcaHans. 

SPENCER.— THE  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTED 

Ib  the  Ways  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Charch,  in  a  series  of  Discourses  delivered 
at  St.  James's  Charch,  Goshen,  New- York.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
*      Bf.  A.,  late  Rector.    One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  25. 

This  is  s  Teiy  oaefnl  volnme  of  SermoiM  :  retpecuble  in  ityto,  MWiid  la  doetiiae,  tnd  sflb^* 
tiooaU  in  tone,  ttaer  are  well  adapted  for  leading  in  the  frmily  eii«l»,  or  placing  oo  tbe  ftasilv 
book-ahelil  *  *  «  We  think  it  a  work  of  which  the  cireolauon  ia  likely  to  promote  tme  rel(> 
Srioa  and  genaine  pletj.  It  it  enriched  with  a  body  of  eieellent  notee  aekicted  ftom  the  wzitisfa 
of  tlMdead  and  living  ornaoenta  of  the  Church  in  Kn^land  and  thia  eonntry.i'TViia  CttMui 

8PRAQUE.~TRUE  AND  FAL8E  RELIQION. 

Leetures  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true  Christianity  and  various  other 
Systems.    By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  >  One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

LECTURES  TC  YOUNQ  PEOPLE, 

Bj  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  With  an  Introductory  Address,  by  Samuel  If illerf 
D.  D.    Fourth  edition.    One  volume,  12mo.,  88  cents. 

8UTTON.-MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Godly  Meditations  upon  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By 
Christojpher  Sutton,  D.  D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westminster.  On^  volume, 
royal  lomo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  ^1  00. 

We  announced  in  oor  laat  number  the  republication  in  thia  country  of  Button'a  **  MeditHtioos 
on  tbe  Ijord*a  Supper,*'  and,  having  ainee  read  the  work,  are  prepared  to  recommend  it  warmly  and 
without  qnalififcation  to  the  peruaalof  our  readeri. — Bammer^lke  CrtM. 

DISCE  MORI— LEARN  TO  DIE  i 

A  Religious  Discourse,  moving  every  Christian  man  to  enter  into  a  Serious 

Remembrance  of  his  End.    By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.    One  volume, 

lemo.,  $1  00. 

Of  the  three  work*  of  thii  excellent  author  lately  reprinted,  the  '*  Diiee  Mori "  ii,  in  our  jadf* 
meat,  decidedly  tbe  beat.  We  do  not  beliere  that  a  Hingle  Journal  or  clergyman  in  the  Choteli 
will  be  found  to  aay  a  word  in  ita  diaparagemeot.1 — CtorcMMsc. 

DISCE  VIVERE— LEARN  TO  LIVE  : 

Wherein  is  shown  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  and  ought  to  be  an  Express  Pat- 
tern for  Imitation  unto  the  Life  of  a  Christian.  By  Christopher  Sutton, 
D.  D.    One  volume,  16mo.,  f  1  00. 

Ia  the  "  Diaee  Virere,"  the  author  moulded  hit  raateriala,  after  tbe  manner  of  d  Kempia,  into 
an  ^  Imitatio  Chriati  j"  each  chapter  inculcating  aome  dut?.  upon  the  pattern  of  Him  wno  gavo 
Himself  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  perfection.— JBAtor'«  Prtfaee, 

SWART.— LETTERS  TO  MY  GODCHILD, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Swart,  A.  M.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- York.  On« 
volume,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 

The  deaign  of  thia  little  work,  as  expreaied  by  the  author  in  tbe  preface,  ia,  UU  ii$Aargbig  tf 
9f«m»afial  Migutunu,  We  have  read  it  with  intereat  and  pleaaure,  and  deem  it  well  fittea  to  a^ 
ewe  ita  endw— iVtantiM  filoadarcL 

SHERLOCK.— THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN; 

Or,  tbe  Devout  Penitent ;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole  Duty  of 

a  Christian  in  all  Occasions  and  Necessities,  fitted  to  the  main  use'of  a  holy 

Life.    Bv  R.  Sheriock,D  D.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  Wilson,  Author  of  «*  Sacra  Private,"  d&c.     One  elegant  vol* 

ume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

Conaidered  aa  a  manual  of  priTate  devotion,  and  a  meana  of  practical  preparation  for  the  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Bodv  and  Blood  of  Chriet,  tkii  book  ia  among  tbe  beat,  if  not  the  beet,  ever 
eommended  to  the  meroben  of  our  Church. — ChweAman.  # 

8ILLIMAN.— A  GALLOP  AMONQ  AMERICAN  SCENERY; 

Or,  Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure.  By  Augustus  L. 
SiUiman     One  volume,  16mo.,  75  cents. 
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AppUton^s  Catalogue  of  Valuable  PvhHeaHoHM. 

aHERWOOD~DUTY  IS  SAFETY; 

O^,  Troublesome  Tom,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  illmtn* 
ted  with  wood  cats,  cloth,  25  cents. 


THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT, 


DjT  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  itS  c«nts. 

JACK  THE  8AILOa-BOY, 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  25  eenti. 


Mn.  8b«r wood's  storiei  emrry  with  them  nlway*  saeh  ma  ozcellcBtinonI,  that  no  ithiMittn  leei 
tfesm  vritkoQt  tMoomiof  bettcr.~fAi7«rf«^p^w  J&tfwrw. 

SINCLAIR.— SCOTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTCH  | 

Or,  the  Western  Circuit.  By  Catharine  Sinclair,  author  of  Hodeni  Aeeom 
pltshments.  Modern  Society,  &c.  &c.    One  volume,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

SHETLAND  AND  THE  SHETLANDERSj 

Or,  the  Northern  Circuit.    By  Catharine  Sinclair,  author  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scotch,  Holiday  House,  ac.  dec.    One  volume,  12mo.,  88  cents. 
Tb«  author  has  prored  beraelf  to  bo  a  lady  of  hifh  talent  and  ricfa  ealthratsd  lafaMl.— JV.  T.  Jtm, 

dMITH.— SCRIPTURE  AND  QEOLOQY; 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  Eight  Lectures.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
Scripture  Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  &e.  &c.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  ^1  86. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  B^  tlie  author  of  Uncle  Philip*ii 
Conversations.     One  volume,  IBmo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

Fofmiof  one  of  the  eorleeof  **  Library  for  my  Yoon;  Couiitrynen." 
II  wDI  be  read  by  yooth  with  all  the  iotereatof  a  oorel,  and  oertainly  with  laqch  mora  prafic 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Select  Discourses  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  opposition  to 
Phrenology,  Materialism,  and  Atheism  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Lectnre  on 
the  Diversities  of  the  Human  Character,  arising  from  Physiological  Pece* 
liarities.    By  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  oenis. 


PRODUCTIVE  FARMING. 


A  Familiar  Digest  of  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Dav^,  Johnston, 
and  other  celebrated  Writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry,  showing  how  the 
results  of  Tillage  might  be  greatly  augmented.  By  Joseph  A.  Smith.  One 
volume,  12mo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  50  cents. 

dOUTHQATE.-TOUR  THROUGH  TURKEY 

And  Persia.    Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Penia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  an  Introduction  and  Occasional  Observations  Upon  the 
Condition  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  in  those  coimtries.    By 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Southeate,  Missionary  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chnrch.         | 
Two  volumes,  X3mo.,  plates,  $2  00.  I 

SOUTHEY.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.  D.    The  ten  volume  London  edition  in  one  ele-         | 
gant  volume,  royal  ovo.,  with  a  fine  portrait  and  vignette,  $3  60. 

At  the  nf  e  of  itizty-thr^  I  have  andortaken  to  cottectand  adit  mr  poetieal  «rorha,  with  IhelsaC 
CorrectUmi  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow  upon  thoin.  They  havo  obtained  a  repntatioa  e<|aal  to 
my  whkea.  *  *  Thuf  to  oollcet  and  reriflo  them  li  a  duty  which  I  owoto  thai  paitoT  the  f«h» 
lio  hjr  whom  thejbave  been  aanfrieioiitly  received,  ami  to  those  who  will  taka  a  Uvelj  eoaeem  is 
mjiooA  name  wb«»fi  I  ahall  have  d«paitod.~-JSilrac(>V«m^ffii£A0r'«  Pr^u$. 

The  beauties  of  Mr.  SonthcvN  poetry  aro  such,  thnt  tliis  edition  can  hard]/  ikil  to  find  a  phot 
e  library  of  every  manfoad  of  elegant  literatare. — Bdtelie  tUtittt 
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AppUtm*s  CaUdogne  of  VdkttAU  PublicaHone, 

TAYLOR.— THE  8ACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 

Of  Emflcopac/  Asserted  nnd  Maintained  ;  to  which  is  added,  Qieras  Domini, 
a  Discourse  on  the  Office  Ministerial,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremj 
Taylor,  D.  D.    One  volume,  16mo.,  ^1  00. 

Tk«  reprint  tB  a  portabltformof  tbit  emintnt  diviae'i  maiterly  defbnee  orBplMMpaejyCiaiBat 
ftilof  bainc  wetoomad  bj  every  Charchman. 

The  pabliebera  bare  presented  this  jewel  in  a  fitting  casket^^JV*.  T.  AmerieoM. 

THE  QOLDEN  QROVE  i 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  what  is  to  be  Beliered,  Practised,  and  Desired, 
or  prared  fbr ;  the  Frayers  being  fitted  for  the  sereral  Days  of  the  Week. 
To  wnich  is  added,  a  Guide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  fbr  the 
Help  of  Devout  Souls  wounded  with  Sin.  Also,  Festival  Hymns,  dbc.  By 
the  ilight  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    One  volume,  16mo.,  50  cents. 


THE  YOUNQ  I8LANDER8 : 


A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century,  by  Jefierys  Taylor.    One  volume,  16mo.,  beanti- 
fblly  illustrated,  75  cents. 

This  ftseinatittg  andelesantly  illustratad  Toldme  for  the  young  is  prononneed  to  equal  in  inte- 
raat  De  Foe's  immortal  work,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

HOME  EDUOATION, 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'*  &c.  d&o.    See- 
ond  edition.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 
Avery  enUgbtenedyJust,  and  Cbristian  view  of  a  most  important  subject — Jtm,  Bit.  Rtpot, 

PHYSICAL  THEORY 

Of  another  Lifb,  by  Isaac  Taylor.    Third  edition.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  88  cents. 
One  (^  tbe  most  learned  sad  oxtmordlnary  works  of  modem  times. 

SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectores  on  Spiritual  Christianity,  by  Isaac  Taylor.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  cents 

The  viov  whieh  tliis  voluae  gives  of  Cluistianity,both  as  a  system  of  truth  and  a  system  of 
doty,  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  instructive.— ^jfttony  EvenutgJmiarfUKL 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY 


la  the  Barbarous  and  Civilized  State.  An  Essay  towards  Discovering  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improvement,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.  D., 
dec.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  Two 
volumes,  12mo.,  ^  &, 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS : 

A  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional,  by  the  author  of  The  Cathedral 
One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  printed,  ^1  35. 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  firontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

LOVE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  iVontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

THE  HEART. 

One  volume,  38mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  <*  Miniature  Classleal  Library.* 
Caeb  volmne  oonsiits  of  neuly  one  himdrod  appropriate  extracts  flom  the  best  writers  of  Bog 
land  sad  Anoriea. 
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Appktam's  CatahgU€  of  Vaiuabk  PmbKcatians, 

I     ■     ■  ■  -  ■    ■■  ^  ■ «  ^^ 

TH0M80N.-THE  8EA80N8, 

A  Poem,  hj  Jamea  Thomson.    One  vol.,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38 
Fomiaf  oiu  of  Um  miIm  of**  lUmataM  Cluiieal  L£nn.** 
Place  **  Tb«  8»mom  "  io  ray  light,  And  Um  poem  appesn  &oltIeM.— &  C.  AS. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ART8, 

Manufiictures,  and  Mines,  containing  a  clear  Ezpoaition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  Illuetrated  with  1910 
Engraving  on  wood.  One  thick  Tolume  of  1840  page*,  boottd  in  leath«, 
^  00,  or  m  two  volumes,  ^  50. 


Ineverj  point  of  view,  a  work  like  tke  present  can  tat  be  ra|«idedM  a  benefit  dom  to< 
leal  and  practioal  icienca,  to  commerce  and  iodiutryf  and  an  important  addition  to  a  apeeies  el 
literature  the  ezelnaive  production  of  the  preceot  century,  and  the  pteaent  atate  of  peace  aad  eivi- 
Usatioii.--jMcmniia. 

Dr.  Ure*ff  Dictionary,  of  which  tlie  American  edition  iM  mow  oompleted,  ie  a  MmeaJe—  praof 
of  pereererhif  auiduity,  combined  with  fenioi  and  tatte.  For  all  the  benefit  of  inoividwal  entM^ 
priae  in  the  practical  art*  and  mannikcturea,  and  for  the  enbaaoement  of  fenmal  praeperity  ihrnwh 
the  extension  of  accurate  knowledge  of  political  economy,  we  have  not  any  work  worthy  tcTn 
compared  with  this  important  rolume.  We  are  convinced  that  manufacturers,  m^reliaata,tndae- 
men,  students  of  natural  «pd  experimental  philosophy,  inventive  mechanioB,  naa  of  oprieaes, 
■eiahew  of  legialatores,  and  all  who  desire  to  comprehend  somethinf  of  the  rapidly  aeoebrati^K 
profroM  of  those  discoveries  which  facilitate  the  supply  of  human  wants,  and  the  ■■?§  iiii*Mtf 
of  social  'comlbrts  with  the  national  weal,  will  find  this  invaluable  Dictionary  a  pereaoial  sooroe 
of  Mdntary  instruction  and  edifying  eigoyment — Jfaiianal  lUdKgi 


VERY  LITTLE  TALE8, 

For  Very  Little  Children,  in  single  Syllables  of  three  and  foar  Letters — ^first 
series.    One  volume,  square  18mo.,  numerous  tllnstrations,  cloth,  38  cents 
Second  Series,  in  single  Syllables  of  four  and  five  Letters.    One  volume, 
square  18mo.,  numerous  illustrations — to  match  first  serie8-->38  cents. 

WAYLAND.-LIMITATION8  OF  HUMAN 

Responsibility.    By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.     One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

CoitTSiTTS.->L  The  Nature  of  the  Subject    II.  Individual  Responsibility.  III.  IndividasJ 

ReepensibiHty  (continued).    IV.  Persecution  on  aceonnt  of  Religious  Opinions.  V.  Propafafnn 

of  Truth.    VL  Voluntary  Associations.    VII.  Ecclesiastical  AMOciationa.   Ylll  fTtfcrialitMpw 
aibility.    IX.  The  Slavery  Question. 

WILBERFORCE.— MANUAL  FOR  COMMUNICANTS; 

Or,  The  Order  for  administering  the  Holy  Communion  ;  conveniently  arrang* 
ed  with  Meditations  and  Prayers  fi'om  old  English  divines :  being  the  En- 
charistica  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  (adapted 
to  the  American  service.)     38  centii,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 
We  most  earnestly  commend  the.work. — Ckmrekmau 

WIL80N.— 8ACRA  PRIVATA. 

The  Private  Mediutions,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  the  Kight  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man.  First  complete  edition.  One 
volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  (1 00. 

The  reprint  is  an  honor  to  the  American  press.  'The  work  hself  is,  perhaps,  oo  the  whole,  the 
best  devotional  treatise  in  the  lanfusfe.    It  has  never  bolbn  in  thia  oooatry  beea  printed  saliia. 

A  neat  miniature  edition,  abridged  for  popular  use,  is  also  published.    Price  SI  eosla. 

WOMAN'8  WORTH ; 

Or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Character.    First  American  fh>m  the  Uat  Eng 
lish  edition,  with  a  Recommendatory  Notice,  by  Emily  Marshall.    Oae 
neat  volume,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt  38  cents,  paper  cover  S5  cents. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  enforced  in  this  book  may  be  safely  commended  to  tlM  sttes> 
tion  of  women  of  all  ranks. — ^Ifenden  dfllas. 

Y0UTH*8  BOOK  OF  NATURE ; 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illustrated,  being  Familiar  Descriptions  of  Natural  His- 
tory, made  during  Walks  in  the  Country,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Draper.  Illustra> 
led  with  upwards  of  50  wood  Engravings.  One  vol.,  square  lomo.,  75  cents. 
Om  of  the  most  foahleai  Tolumes  for  the  roanf  that  hat  ever  been  lssu«d.--ar.  J?glw<w. 


D.  Jlppleion  jr  Company  are  prepanngfar  publication^ 

A  DICTIONARY 


OF    TUX 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

CONTAIiriKG    THS 

PRONUNCIATION,  ETYMOLOGY,  AND  EXPLANATION 

of  all  Words  authorized  by  eminent  Writers ;        ^ 

to  which  are  added, 
A  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 

and  an 

Accented  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 

By  ALEXANDER  REID,  A.M., 

Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  Edinburgh. 

One  volume,  12mo.,  of  564  pages. 

In  this  work,  to  ^^hich  the  author  has  devoted  the  labor  of  many 
years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  a  Dictionary  for  schools 
and  general  reference,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  English 
Language,  and  to  the  improved  method  of  teaching ;  it  contains 
every  word  \^hich  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  eminent  au- 
thors, except  such  as  have  become  obsolete,  or  are  merely  technical. 
While  the  usual  alphabetical  arrangement  is  preserved,  the  words 
are  at  the  same  time  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 
etymological  affinity,  and  after  the  first  word  of  each  group,  is  given 
the  root  from  which  they  are  derived.  These  roots  are  aAerwards 
arranged  into  a  vocabulary ;  so  that  the  Dictionary  may  be  either 
used  for  reference  or  for  teaching  derivations.  The  pronunciation, 
which  is  indicated  by  simple  notation,  is  that  of  Walker;  unless 
where  the  latter  deviates  from  prevailing  usage  or  from  the  majority 
of  competent  authorities.  The  classical  or  scriptural  proper  names, 
are  printedin  one  list,  and  divided  into  syllables,  and  accented  as 
they  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

D.  A.  &  Co.,  having  purchased  of  the  Glasgow  Publishers  a  du- 
plicate cast  of  the  stereotype  plates  of  this  work,  will  publish  the 
same  early  in  the  coming  season.  As  the  value  of  a  work  of  this 
class  rests  so  much  upon  the  proper  placing  of  the  accentSy  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  any  one  but  the  author  to  read 
such  composition  and  correct  it  properly.  The  American  editior 
will  thus  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  corrected  text  of  the  autho 


jp.  AppUion  Sr  Co's.  lAst  of  Valuable  PmMicaiimu. 

BIOQRAPHICAU  LITERARY,  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

E88AY8, 

OOmnUBOTED  TO  TBB  EOIXGfTIO  REVIEW. 
BY  JOHN  FOSTER, 

AVTBOR   or    KiaATf    OV  ^*  TRX    DBCISIOH  OF    HUMIH    CBARACTXR,*'   KTC. 

Oiu  kandstmu  Volume  l2mo.  qf  upwards  of  400  prnget,     $1  35. 

Th«  Tolgme  ooaUiu  twenty  mrticlei,  tbin  entitlad : — I.  ChalmMV*  AstroBomical  Ditcomin. 
—11.  Mtnoin  of  John  Hone  Tooke.-IIL  Coleridg«*t  Fri«nd.~i  V.  Fox*a  Jum«  tho  Boc—d.— 
V.  EdMworlh'i  Emati  on  ProfeMional  Education  —VI.  Britiali  StatesmeD.— VIL  MeoMira  of 
Lord  KUDCB.— VIII.  PIiuiipl«r*f  Defonco  of  the  Btace.— U.  Private  Correapondeoee  oTBeoiuaiB 
Franklin.— X.  Life  of  Beattie.    XI.  Edmworth'a  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.— XII.  lASa  of  Blair, 


and  Charaeteriatiee  of  hia  Bennona.— XIII.  Bitchie'a  Life  of  Home.— XI V.  PbikMopbT  of  Nataca. 
— XV.  Carr*s  Btraofor  in  Ireland.— XVI.  Epic  Puetnr.— XVII.  Sapentitliwa  of  the  Bighlaudeo. 
— XVIIL  Woidawonh*!  Ecclenastieal  Biofrapby.- XIX.  Boathey's  Chrooiclea  of  tlie  Cid.— XX. 
Liine'a  Hannera  and  Coatonu  of  the  Modem  Egyptians. 

**  These  contribatlons  well  deserve  to  class  with  thoee  of  Maeanlayf  JeflTiey,  and  Bjdasy 
^'mith,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Tbey  contain  the  prodnctlons  of  a  more  original  and  ptofaoad 
thinker  than  either,  whose  maater-mind  lias  exerted  a  sUooger  influence  upon  hia  raaosrs,  aad 
has  left  a  deeper  impreesion  apon  oar  literature,  and  whose  pecnliar  mArit  it  waa  to  present  ths 
doctrines  and  moralities  of  the  Christisn  fiuth,  under  a  form  and  aspect  which  redeemed  the  famil- 
iar ftom  triteness,  and  threw  a  charm  and  freshneaa  about  the  severest  truths.'*— £endb«  FmnM, 

%*  The  American  reprint  oootains  a  complete  Iitdbx,  prepared  expresaly- the  want  of 
which  in  the  English  copy,  is  strongly  complained  of  by  the  London  reviewers. 

Mi80ELLANEOU8    E88AY8    ON    OHRI8TIAN    MORAL8, 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

ORIGIITALLT   DKLITXRID    AS   LKCTURK8   AT   BROADHXAD   CHAPKX.,   BmtSTOL, 

BY  JOHN  FOSTER.  ^ 

One  Volume,  ISmo.,  of  near  300  pages,  r  &0c.  ^ 

This  volume  contains  twentv-eix  sobJecU:~I.  The  New  Tear.^11.  fi^>ring  and  Ita  Moral  At^ 
tributes.— III.  Autumn  and  its  Moral  Attributes — IV.  Winter  and  its  Moral  Attributes —V  8q> 
prome  Attachment  due  to  spiritual  objects.— VI.  Spiritual  Freedom  prodoeedby  knowledge  ef  the 
Troth.— VII.  Christ,  though  invisible,  the  object  of  devout  affection.— VIIL  Fallacies  operating 
against  earnestness  in  Religion. —IX.  Earnestness  in  Religion  enforced. — X.  Comprehenaivettess 
of  the  Divine  Law.— XI.  Belf-Discipline  suiuble  to  certain  Mental  Bta  ee— XII.  Characieiiaties 
of  Vain  Thoughts.— XIII.  Correctives  of  Vain  TboughU.— XIV.  Neceasity  and  Right  Method  of 
Self-Examination.— 'XV.  Uses  and  Perversions  of  Conscience  —XVI.  Formality  and  Bmiiisnnesi 
in  Prayer.— XVII.  Watchfulness  and  Praver.— XVIIl.  Sober-Mindedoess.— XIX.  False  Gnmndi 
of  Superiority  in  Holiness. — ^XX  Right  Mode  of  V^iog  and  receiving  ReprooC^XXI.  Noah  aad 
the  Deloga. — XXII.  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.— XXIII.  Elijah's  Saciiflee  eod  the 
PnesU  of  Baal. — XXIV.  Ignorance  of  our  mode  of  future  existence.- XXV.  Christian  Doetrineef 
the  PerfeeUbility  of  Man.— XX  VL  End  of  the  Year. 

These  Essays  will  be  hailed  aa  a  literary  treasure  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
oeiideDt  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Foeter  on  **  Decision  of  Character  and  Fopaiar  Ignorance.** 

INCIDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 

AMID  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 

I.    HEINRICH    ZSCHOKKE, 

BY  LOUIS  STRACK. 

ONE    HANDSOME    VOLUME,    1  3  m  o.,   fl  00. 

This  volume  includes  Ibur  narratives,  thus  entitled : 

I.  Plorlan,  the  Fugitive  of  the  Jura — IL  Marble  and  Conrsd :  Mend  the  hole  In  yoor  Bieeva. 
III.  Oliver  Flyelu:  a  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Centoiy.— IV.  Hortenaia,  the  Double^Sghted : 
Asleep  and  Awalie. 

The  titles  of  the  four  Tales  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  at  once  attraeted  our  attention : 
nnd  we  ooneioded  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  ephemeral  work  of  Insipid  and  trifling  fiction. 
Doubtlesa  thev  are  sketehes  ftom  lift,  having  all  the  verisimilitode  of  actual  poitiaituree.  the 
'""^ft?"  of  well-known  soenery,  the  tones  of  a  lofty  morality,  •«!  the  attracUoo  of  tko  Wt 
*f  "^''V^  ",'2*  t*^  .  V  •  ^'•««»""»»«<«  •!!  persons  who  are  eonscioos  of  a  hole  in  their 
:i!^*2J!^.f^«^^;  **••'•  and  they  will  iVam  the  way  to  meml  It;  and  if  iey  wWhli 

^5r<iSfy*^is£'r!i*5SJ^r""^^    «-kaowWfnM«ti4Hpv«i.f?b:iri.2: 


D.  AppUton  4"  Co's.  List  of  Vabtabk  PubUcatians. 
CABINET  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  BRITISH  POETS. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    FELICIA    HEMANS. 

Printed  from  the  last  London  edition. 
EDITED    BY    HER    SISTER. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TEN  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 
Two  voU.  IBmo., neatly  bound  in  cloth  $QJSO,nlk  $4,  mor.  $5. 
Of  this  highly  accomplished  poetess  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  of  all  ber  sex, 
*'  lew  have  written  so  much  and  so  well."  Although  her  writings  possess  an  toergy 
eqnal  to  their  high-toned  beauty,  yet  are  they  so  pore  and  so  refined,  that  not  a  line 
of  them  could  feeling  spare,  or  delicacy  blot  from  her  pages.  Her  imagination  waa 
rich,  chaste,  and  glowing.  Her  chosen  themes  are  the  cradle,  the  hearUi-stone,  and 
the  death-bed.  In  her  poems  of  Coenr  de  Lion,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  Bernard 
del  Carpio,  we  see  beneath  the  glowing  colors  with  which  she  clothes  her  ideas,  the 
feelings  of  a  woman* 9  heart.  Her  earlier  poems.  Records  of  Woman,  and  Forest 
Sanctuary,  stand  unrivalled.  In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  read  by  a  pious  and 
enlightened  community. 

COWPER^S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  including  the  Hymns  and 
Translations  from  Mad.  Guion,  Milton,  &.C.,  and  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from 
the  Italian  of  Battista  Andreini,with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Stebbing,  A.  M.  Two  elegantly  printed  Tolumes,  400  pages  each,  I6mo.,  il- 
lustrated with  six  fine  steel  engravings,  cloth  01  75,  or  in  one  vol.  ^\  50,  silk, 
$2  25,  mor.  ^. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 
Morality  never  found  in  genius  a  more  devoted  advocate  than  Cowper,  nor  has 
moral  wisdom,  in  its  plain  and  severe  precepts,  been  ever  more  successfully  com- 
bined with  the  delicate  spirit  of  poetry,  than  in  his  works.  He  was  eadowed  with 
all  the  powers  which  a  poet  could  want,  who  was  to  be  the  moralist  of  the  world — 
the  reprover,  but  not  the  satirist,  of  men — the  teacfier  of  simple  troths,  which  were 
to  be  rendered  gracious  without  endangering  their  simplicity. 

BURNS*  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  Explanatory  and  Glossarial 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  James  Currie,  M.  D.  1  vol.  I6mo.,  illustrated 
with  five  fine  steel  engravings.     Cloth  ^l  25,  silk  S^*  mor.  $2  50. 
This  is  the  most  complete  American   edition  of  Burns,  it  contains  all  the 
poetry  comprised  in  the  edition  lately  edited  by  Cunningham,  as  well  os  some  ad- 
ditional pieces ;  and  such  notes  have  been  added  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Scotland,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader. 

*'  No  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  ever  possessed  the  power  of  exciting 
the  most  varied  and  discordant  emotions  with  such  rapid  transition." — Sir  W.  Scott, 

MILTON'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  A.  M.  Beautifully  illustrated.  1  vol. 
16mo.     Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings.     Cloth  $1 25,  silk  $2,  mor.  $2  50. 

THE  LATIN  AND  ITALIAN  POEMS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  EDITION. 

Mr.  Stebbing's  Notes  will  be  found  very  useful  in  elucidating  the  learned  allusions 
with  which  the  text  abounds,  and  they  are  also  valuable  for  the  correct  apprecia^on 
with  which  the  writer  directs  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  author. 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. — Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics, and 
Songs,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  1  vol.  16mo.  Illustrated  with  eight  steel  en- 
gravings.    Cloth  $1  25,  silk  $2,  mor.  $2  50. 

**  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  and  deserv- 
edly so.  He  describes  ^at  which  is  most  easily  and  generally  undeistood,  with  more 
vivacity  and  effect  than  any  other  writer.  His  style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  transparent  : 
his  sentiiiients,  of  which  bds  style  is  an  easy  and  natural  medium,  are  oommon  to  hin 


COMMON-SCHOOL  LIBRAEY. 

JFHrsi  Series,  25  voiumes-^Secand,  22  vohtmes. 

D.  APPLETON  k,  CO.  ratpcotfolly  iuvita  the  atteotion  orSuMrintoiideou  uid  Teack- 
•n  of  Diatriet  Bcboola,  to  their  valoabla  Seriea  of  IiwlnictaTe  and  Monl  Worka  for  joath  or 
the  adult.  The  deaifn  haa  been  to  embrace  in  thii  collection  only  anch  Worka  aa  nsay  be 
read  by  every  member  of  a  family ,*alwaya  inculcatini^  a  good  moral,  yet  anaectariaA  ia 
eharaeter,  aimiof  to  give  an  intereat  and  a  taate  for  reading. 

BXComiBifoaTioii  fbom  a.  a.  kaiioali.,  dbfctt  ■vPBaiitTBirDBKT  or  common  tcaooLa 

FOB  TMB  aTATB  OF   l«BW>TOBB. 

**  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  your  firat  Beriea  of  the  School  Ubrmry 
to  Truateea  of  School  Districta  wiihing  to  purchase  for  their  Library  ;  and  I  can  cheerfully 
bear  teatimony  to  ihe  value  of  the  entire  Beriea.  Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  worka  are  admira 
bly  adapted  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wanta  of  the  riaing  generation ;  and  the  neatncea  <»f 
their  execution  no  leaa  than  the  cheap  rate  at  which  you  are  enabled  to  afford  them,  reodera 
their  introduction  into  our  School  Diatriet  Libraries  in  erery  respect  deaicable." 

FIRST    8ERIE8. 


THE    UFE    AND    ADVEl«TUREa   OF 

HENRY  HDDdON.    By  the  author  of 

M  Uncle  Philip*a  CooTeraationa." 
THE     ADVENTURES     OP     HERNAN 

CORTES,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico.  By 

the  same. 
THE   LIFE  OF   GAPT.   JOHN   SMITH. 

By  the  same. 
THE  DAWNING8  OF  GENIUS  ;  or,  Early 

Lives  of  Eminent  Men.    By  Anne  Pratt. 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GB[EECE  AND 

ITALY,  adapted  for  children.    By  Tho- 

maa  Keightly. 
THE  POPI.AR  GROVE  ;  or,  Little  Harry 

•ad  Ms  Uncle  Benjamin.    By  Mrs.  Cop- 

EARl'y  FRIENDSHIPS.   By  Mrs.  Copley. 

THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCl:: :  a 
^tale  illuitrativo  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   By  Harriet  Martinaau. 

BIASTERMAN  READY  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of 
the  PaciGe.  Written  for  Young  Peoplo. 
By  Capt.  Marryalt.    Three  volumes 

TUl's  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE 
MIND  ;  or.  Intellectual  Mirror.  An 
elegant  collection  of  dolightihl  atoriea 
and  talcs.     Miiny  platea. 

THE  TWIN  8ISTl!.RS,  a  tale.  By  BIrs. 
Sandham. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  ;  or,  Hinta  to  those 
who  would  make  Homo  happy.  By  Mrs. 
Ellia. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT ;  or. 
Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home 
happy.  To  which  is  added  the  Confee- 
sions  of  a  Maniac    By  Mia.  kilts. 

SOMERVILLE  HALL ;  or.  HinU  to  thoae 
who  would  make  Home  happy.  To 
which  is  added  the  Rising  Tide.  By  Mra. 
Ellis. 

LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE:  or.  How 
Poor  People  Live.    By  Maiy  Bowiit. 

WORK  AND  WAGES  :  or.  How  Poor  Peo- 
ple Live.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

UOPB  ON.  HOPE  EVER;  or,  the  Boyhood 
of  Felix  Law.    By  Mary  Howiit. 

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE,  a  ulo.  By  Maiy 
Howitt 

SOWING  AND  REAPING :  or,  What  wiU 
Come  of  It  ?    By  Mary  Howitt. 

ALICE  FRANiCUN,  a  aoauel  to  Sowing 
and  Reaping.     By  Maiv  Howitu 

WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST?  a  lale. 
By  Mary  Howitt. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WISER  .>  or,  People 
Abroad.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

TIRED  OF  HUUSEKEEPINO.  By  8.  T. 
Arthur. 


SECOND    SERIES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
By  Robert  Southey  LL.  D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. Its  Causes  and  Conaequencea. 
By  F.  Macleon  Kownn.    S  vob. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL 
BOONE,  the  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By 
the  author  of  <*  Uncle  Philip's  Conversa- 


tions." 
THE  YOUNG  STUDENT ; 


or. 


Ralph  and 

In  3  vols. 

instructive 


Victor.     By  Madame  Guizot. 

One  of  the  bcHt  moral  and 

works  over  written. 
LOVE  AND  MONEY,  an  Every-Day  Tale. 

By  Mary  Hownt. 
THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY;  or,  HinU  to 

make  Home  haray.    By  Mia,  Ellia. 
PHILIP  RANDOLPH,  a  tale  of  Virginia. 

By  Mary  Gertrude. 


WOMAN'S  WORTH ;  or,  Hinto  to  Raira 

the  Female  Character.    A  very  valuable 

work.suitable  for  all  clasaea. 
THE  srrTI^RS  IN  CANADA,  writt>>n 

for  Youth.    By  Capt  MarrvatU   S  vols. 
MY    UNCLEL   the   CLOCKMAKER,   a 

tale     By  Mary  Howitt 
THE  GIKIS*   MANUAL  ;  containing  the 

Piinciplea  of  CiMiduct 
THE   BOYS'    MANUAL;  ooataining  the 

Principles  of  Conduct.  • 

THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER,  a  Picture 

of  Humble  Life.    By  Mrs.  Cameron. 
THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM   HOME,  in  a 

Series  of  Letters  on  Dangers  and  Duties. 

By  J.  A.  James. 
FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

and  ita  application  to  Pkyaioloty.  Com- 

I.  ByPror.1 


meree 


I  applicai 
,  aooAgrl 


icuHure. 


Liehig. 


•«•  Th$  vdmmts  anfiunuhBd  gtr^mgl^  hmnd  m  leatktr^  al  30  t§mU  emek  *y  tkt  Serias. 
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